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Introduction of Witnesses 

Mr. Aderholt. Good morning. The Subcommittee will come to 
order, and I want to welcome everyone to the hearing this morning 
as we examine USDA’s Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services 
mission area. 

Our witnesses today are Under Secretary Kevin Concannon, and 
he is joined by Ms. Audrey Rowe, Administrator of the Food and 
Nutrition Service — ^good to have you here; Ms. Angela Tagtow, 
which is your first time, I think, here before the Subcommittee, and 
good to have you today in your role as the Executive Director of 
the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion; and Mr. Donald 
Bice, who is Associate Director, Office of Budget and Program 
Analysis. And glad to have you here today. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Aderholt 

USDA’s nutrition programs account for 75 percent of the total re- 
sources from the Agriculture Appropriations Bill. Your request for 
fiscal year 2016 is approximately $112.4 billion. That is a $2.1 bil- 
lion increase from the fiscal year 2015 enacted level. The Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program, which is commonly known 
as SNAP, is USDA’s largest program, serving more than 46 million 
people per month with a requested program level of $83.7 billion. 

For Child Nutrition Programs, the President’s budget projects 
that total funding needs will approach $21.6 billion in fiscal year 
2016 — a $2.2 billion increase since fiscal year 2014. The Special 
Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Chil- 
dren, which of course is commonly known as WIC, accounts for the 

( 1 ) 
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single largest discretionary program in the bill. The budget pro- 
posed level funding for WIC at $6.6 billion to meet the estimated 
8.5 million participants each month. 

I mention that as we have worked through the fiscal year 2016 
process, there are three goals for this Subcommittee: Number 1, 
improving the management of the agencies and programs that are 
within our purview; targeting funds to the most important pro- 
grams and their functions; and number 3, promoting U.S. agri- 
culture, free and fair markets, and safe food and medicines. 

Without a doubt, the Federal nutrition programs meet the second 
goal as they play a key role to combat hunger and to provide mil- 
lions of Americans with the food and the nutrition that they need 
on a daily basis. USDA’s nutrition programs meet the third goal as 
they help provide those in need with nutritious foods that are pro- 
vided by America’s farmers and ranchers. However, I do believe 
more can be done to meet the first goal by improving the oversight 
and management of FNS programs and spending. 

For example, this Administration has been incapable of providing 
Congress with any suggestions on how to curb spending within the 
nutrition programs. SNAP participation has declined slightly, yet 
the President’s budget will not allow those savings to be realized. 
Instead, the Administration takes those savings and increases 
spending on programs States are not currently using or that have 
little to no proof of success. 

The President’s budget proposes cuts to the crop insurance pro- 
gram, and Secretary Vilsack said in an interview that this proposal 
was a way to help keep projected Farm Bill savings on track. But 
in case the Administration missed it. Farm Bill nutrition savings 
are not materializing as projected, either, so where in this budget 
is a proposal to ensure the nutrition savings stay on track? All of 
these examples demonstrate a missed opportunity to show some 
evidence of fiscal restraint. 

I will acknowledge, as I did last year, that I appreciate the De- 
partment using realistic participation rates in submitting the re- 
quest for WIC funding. WIC has maintained a fairly high level of 
bipartisan support, and we must ensure sufficient oversight at the 
Federal level. Eligibility for the program has expanded, and that 
should be reviewed. States need to be monitored more carefully in 
their efforts to manage these programs, and instances of fraud 
must be prevented. 

Since becoming Chairman of this Subcommittee, I have fought on 
numerous occasions for flexibility and common sense within the 
school meal programs. And make no mistake about it, I want to en- 
sure students receive healthy and nutritious meals. And I believe 
we can do that, though, without bombarding schools with costly 
and overly burdensome regulations. 

Reducing childhood obesity rates is going to take time. It is not 
something that happens overnight, and quite honestly, takes more 
than a couple of years. And while most of us would agree that the 
Administration’s end goal is correct, I think sometimes the timeline 
can be inflexible and unrealistic. 

I was pleased to work with my colleagues over the last Congress 
to include a provision in the fiscal year 2015 Omnibus that allows 
States to grant schools exemptions from the current whole grain re- 
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quirements, and I think most States will take advantage of this 
common-sense flexibility. 

I think more should be done to help schools, which is why I am 
a cosponsor of the bill introduced by Representative Noem that will 
give schools greater control in operating their school meals pro- 
gram. The child nutrition program expires this fall, and I hope that 
the Administration will continue to be at the table and work with 
the Republican Congress to find reasonable solutions to the chal- 
lenges schools are facing. 

And finally, I want to stress the importance of the rulemaking 
to make sure the final 2015 Dietary Guidelines for Americans are 
strictly focused on dietary and nutrient recommendations. The 
most current science must be used and the statutory directive must 
be followed, and this goes beyond just sustainability and state- 
ments on meat consumption. 

While I appreciate the Secretary’s comments that he understands 
his role and he knows he has to follow the law, and Commissioner 
Hamburg from the FDA made similar comments when she was 
here just a couple of weeks ago, the message needs to be clear 
throughout the entire Administration. 

But again, we thank you for being here for your time to testify 
and for the work that you do on a daily basis in your respective 
offices. I want to at this time recognize the Ranking Member, Con- 
gressman Farr, for any comments that he may have. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Farr 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much for your service to our Government, and 
it probably is one of the most important programs that the United 
States Government can do. It is the feeding of people in this coun- 
try who are in need of not only food but in need of healthy food. 

And I think that the interesting politics of it has really been 
driven by the fact that parents are now insisting that schools serve 
healthy foods. When I was growing up and on the Education Com- 
mittee in California, nobody ever asked us what they were feeding 
kids in schools. There was some discussion in the 1980s about 
maybe too many soda machines in schools, but really nobody was 
doing anything about it. And just what a difference a decade or two 
makes because we’ve really turned that around. And I am really 
pleased with what you have done. 

I would like to hear in your comments, and reflecting on what 
the Chairman said about these concerns about regulations. First of 
all, the schools are going to be full of regulations whether we like 
it or not. If we do not make them at the Federal level, they will 
make them at the State and local level. There are too many issues 
with laws now that schools cannot escape regulations even in what 
you feed, particularly with the food safety issue — not the food and 
nutrition issue, food safety issue. 

So the regulations are there. The question is, are those regula- 
tions driving the Program to try to get nutritious food in the 
schools? I would be very interested in hearing your comments 
about your program on Team Up, the initiative that you are going 
to go nationwide with. You have built up these regional pilots last 
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year, and I would like to hear more about that and the success you 
have had, and perhaps even in the Chairman’s district. 

Also, I think that nutrition — and SNAP is a huge program in this 
country, and very much needed. I would be interested in hearing 
how effective you are in converting all that to the EBT technology. 
I know you are doing that with the WIC program and the other 
programs. I really do think that this sort of credit card system is 
a lot better than the old food stamp system, certainly more reliable 
and more accountable, so tell us about the success you have made 
in that. 

And then I think on the budget, Mr. Chairman, it would be inter- 
esting to see what the Budget Committee does because they have 
not really asked for much more money. Frankly, the big programs 
are not asking for more. It is more the reserve fund that they need. 
Perhaps you could talk to why that reserve fund needs the amount 
of revenue that you ask for. I look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Farr. 

And Mr. Concannon, again thank you for being here. Without ob- 
jection, your entire written testimony will be included in the 
record. And I would like to at this point recognize you for your 
statement, and then we will proceed on with the questions. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Concannon 

Mr. Concannon. Good morning, Mr. Chair, Members of the 
Committee. Over the last 50 years. Federal nutrition programs 
have dramatically reduced hunger and malnutrition in the poorest 
areas of the United States. But much work remains. 

Low-income families still struggle with food insecurity and its ef- 
fects — poor health, children’s performance problems at school. And 
diet-related disease drives healthcare costs. Our request fully sup- 
ports the major programs to promote food security and healthy 
diets for all Americans. 

First, SNAP: As the economy recovers, SNAP participation drops. 
Forty States have seen reductions since 2013. But the effects of the 
downturn linger, with long-term unemployment still at a historic 
high and underemployment a reality for too many. SNAP continues 
to respond as designed to serve still struggling families, even as it 
responds as designed with lower participation as the economy 
grows. 

We are reenergizing the SNAP employment and training pro- 
grams to connect participants directly to existing jobs and the 
strongest services. This week we will award Farm Bill grants to 
test and evaluate innovative strategies to increase work, and we 
must make E&T more available. 

In a weak economy. States seek waivers to remove only the par- 
ticipation time limit, not the work requirement for able-bodied 
childless adults. As the economy improves, fewer States qualify for 
these waivers, and SNAP participants lose eligibility under the 
time limit. This budget proposes an additional $25 million in the 
employment and training programs for these participants, reflect- 
ing our commitment to the value of work. 

SNAP is also advancing our goal to improve diets with better ac- 
cess to farmers’ markets, evidence-based healthy eating strategies. 
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and incentives for healthy purchases through the Food Insecurity 
Nutrition Incentive Program. 

In child nutrition, over 93 percent of schools are now certified as 
meeting updated, science-based meal standards. Change can be a 
challenge, and we have offered flexibility when needed. But we 
have oteerved great progress and positive responses from school 
administrators, teachers, nurses, and most importantly, students 
and parents. 

I have heard it firsthand, and a recent Pew Charitable Trust poll 
found over 70 percent of parents favor national nutrition standards 
for school meals and snacks. Now is not the time to turn back. 
Some of you have heard from current School Nutrition Association 
(SNA) leaders and others opposed to change. But 19 past SNA 
presidents and 450 former admirals and generals have urged Con- 
gress not to reverse the progress underway. We must stand strong, 
along with America’s health and nutrition associations, to benefit 
current and future generations. 

We are improving access to meals through the Community Eligi- 
bility Provision, which helps schools in high poverty areas offer 
meals at no direct cost to students, yet preserves the program’s 
shared cost approach. More than 2,000 districts across the country 
now serve 6.3 million children through this provision. 

Yet there is still a hunger gap when school is out, so summer 
feeding remains a priority. This budget fully funds summer meals 
programs and invests in the successful summer Electronic Benefits 
Transfer (EBT) for children projects. 

Helping children get a healthy start in life is the goal of WIC and 
its science-based standards. This budget funds WIC to serve all eli- 
gible persons who qualify and seek benefits. 

Turning to the Dietary guidelines for Americans, HHS and 
USDA will develop the 2015 guidelines, drawing on the inde- 
pendent Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee’s report and input 
from the public. Let me correct two pieces of misinformation that 
have been out there. 

First, the Committee did not propose to eliminate lean meat from 
a healthy diet. The recommended meat intake in the 2015 advisory 
report is the same as in the 2010 guidelines. And second, the Com- 
mittee’s work on sustainable healthy eating was separate from its 
primary focus on diet and health, and did not drive recommenda- 
tions on meat consumption. 

I invite your constituents to comment through a public meeting 
or at dietaryguidelines.gov. The guidelines will both reflect strong 
science and practical guidance to improve diets and health. And I 
should mention, in response to requests from Congress, this morn- 
ing we are posting an extension for the comment period for the die- 
tary guidelines. 

On an overarching basis, we are most strongly committed to pro- 
gram integrity. SNAP error rates are at record lows. We are im- 
proving procedures to punish retail fraud, along with new tools for 
States to fight recipient fraud. The new Office of Child Nutrition 
Integrity will take a multi-faceted approach to reduce errors in 
school meals. We will confront error and violations head-on to pro- 
tect and strengthen all of these programs. 

I look forward to your questions. 
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FOOD, NUTRITION, AND CONSUMER SERVICES 

Statement of Kevin Concannon, Under Secretary for 
Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee for the opportunity to 
present the Administration’s fiscal year (FY) 2016 Budget request for USDA’s Food, Nutrition, 
and Consumer Services (FNCS). With me today are two other members of the FNCS leadership 
team. Many of you already know Audrey Rowe, the Administrator of the Food and Nutrition 
Service (FNS), who brings great knowledge and expertise from her distinguished public service 
at the State level, her private sector experience, and her efforts to improve program performance 
at USDA. Angela Tagtow, the Executive Director of the Center for Nutrition Policy and 
Promotion (CNPP), joined FNCS following her tenure at Iowa’s Department of Public Health. 
Executive Director Tagtow, who received bipartisan endorsements from the Iowa Congressional 
delegation, has many years of experience working in public health nutrition and food systems. 
She has worked directly with regional food and farming coalitions, not-for-profit organizations, 
professional associations, government agencies and universities to provide community 
assessment and engagement, strategic planning, event and project management, policy analysis 
and expertise in other essential nutrition and nutrition assistance issues. Both Administrator 
Rowe and Executive Director Tagtow have submitted testimony for the record that provides 
more detail on our budget requests. 

Fifty years ago, when the key elements of the nutrition assistance safety net were being 
developed, medical experts observed widespread hunger and malnutrition, especially among 
children, in the poorest parts of the United States. Today, the medical effects of severe food 
deprivation are far less prevalent here, due in large measure to the effectiveness of Federal 
nutrition assistance. But we have not solved all of the Nation’s nutrition-related problems. Too 
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many Americans at all income levels do not make healthy eating choices, with negative 
consequences for weight and health. We have made progress for children in recent years, 
however. The most recent data show.s that obesity decreased significantly among 2- to 5-year-old 
children between 2003 and 2012. 

In addition, too many low-income families continue to struggle with food insecurity - 
inconsistent access to adequate and healthful food. Some of these families face very low food 
security, meaning that they have to reduce the size of meals, skip meals, or even go a whole day 
without eating during the year. Numerous studies have linked household food insecurity to 
poorer nutritional, physical and mental health, as well as behavioral and academic difficulties 
among children. Indeed, researchers are increasingly linking food insecurity with overweight 
and obesity, noting that lack of food resources may drive consumers to choose the least 
expensive food options, which are often high in calories and low in nutrients, and which can 
promote weight gain. Research on the long-term impacts of the introduction of SNAP (formerly 
the Food Stamp Program) bears this out - young children who had access to the program when it 
was first rolled out county-by-county saw long-term health benefits. They were less likely to 
suffer from high blood pressure, heart disease, obesity, and diabetes, and the study also found 
that SNAP participation increased educational attainment, employment, and earnings. 

The work of FNS and CNPP - the 15 nutrition assistance programs as well as evidence- 
based dietary guidelines and educational initiatives - are critical interventions to address the 
interconnected problems of food insecurity and poor diet quality. Diet-related problems are 
impacting national security; Mission Readiness, a nonpartisan national security organization 
comprised of 500 retired senior military leaders, recently reported that nearly one quarter of 
young adults are too overweight to serve in the military and about 12 percent of active duty 
service members are obese. 

This budget request provides full support for the major Federal nutrition assistance 
programs. Preserving their scope and reach and making evidence-based reforms that ensure they 
are as effective as possible in promoting healthy diets is a common-sense prevention approach to 
slow the growth of, and ultimately reverse increases in, these devastating health problems. 

Let me turn first to SNAP - the cornerstone of our nutrition assistance strategy - which 
helps families facing unemployment, underemployment, and low incomes afford food. The 
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economy is continuing to recover for millions of Americans. Since the beginning of 2013, 
unemployment rates have fallen slowly but steadily, and SNAP participation decreases starting 
in FY 2014 mirror that trend. There are currently about 1 .3 million fewer participants in SNAP 
today than there were two years ago and the reductions in participation are geographically 
dispersed. Our most recent data show that 40 States are reporting decreases of between one and 
14 percent since 2013. Those declines are expected to continue, with more than 1 .9 million 
fewer people receiving SNAP in 2016 than in 2013. 

But the lingering effects of the depth and severity of the economic downturn mean that 
the recovery has yet to benefit us all. Though the unemployment rate has been below 6 percent 
since last August, long-term unemployment - the number of people out of work for more than 
six months and still seeking a job - remains at historically high levels. Moreover, even as many 
people are able to find a job, their earnings are often modest and SNAP continues to assist low 
earners make ends meet. We all look forward, over the long term, to SNAP responding as it is 
designed lo do, with caseload reductions resulting from continued economic growth and job 
creation. USDA projects that SNAP participation will decline by 27 percent over the next 10 
years. In the meantime, however, the program will continue to respond, as it is designed to do, 
to the needs of eligible families struggling to regain employment and reach the middle class. 

Of particular note is the historically high level of SNAP participants with earnings. The 
latest data shows that 31 percent of SNAP households have earnings, and that 42.5 percent of 
SNAP participants are in households that include workers, a share that has grown steadily in 
recent years. The prevalence of low wages and part-time work explains the presence of so many 
workers on the program rolls. 

The fact that so many working families remain poor, and thus eligible for SNAP, 
underscores the importance of redoubling our efforts to help families secure the good-paying 
jobs that will enable them to transition away from the program. We are working to re-energize 
and improve SNAP’s Employment and Training (E&T) program, which can help people gain 
education and skills that pay off in the labor market. We have reached out to workforce 
development experts to find and focus on strategies that have been proven effective in helping 
individuals secure better jobs. FNS is working closely with our State partners to connect E&T 
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services more directly to existing workforce needs, and to leverage resources to reach more 
people. 

A highlight of this effort is the forthcoming launch of the employment and training pilot 
projects authorized and funded at $200 million by the Agricultural Act of 2014 to develop and 
test strategies to reduce dependency and increase work effort under SNAP. We conducted a 
competitive solicitation for these pro jects, and States responded with dozens of innovative 
proposals. We expect to award grants to the 10 best projects soon. Just as important, the law 
requires a rigorous evaluation of those pilots so that we can learn with confidence which of these 
strategies is most effective - and then, in partnership with the States, scale them up across the 
country. 

The need for effective E&T programs is particularly acute given that in the future many 
States will no longer be eligible to waive time-limits for able-bodied adults without dependents 
(ABAWDs). SNAP rules limit benefits for ABAWDs to three months out of every three years, 
even if they are diligently seeking a job, unless they are enrolled in E&T services or employed at 
least 20 hours per week. When the economy is weak and unemployment rates are high, the law 
allows States to request waivers for these time limits. These are NOT waivers of SNAP’s work 
requirement - only waivers of participation time limits for this population. ABAWDs must still 
register for work, accept suitable employment that is offered, and may not voluntarily quit a job 
or reduce hours. They must also participate in an E&T program if a slot is offered. In FY 2014, 
42 States and the District of Columbia received such waivers, which allowed a very low-income 
population to receive SNAP benefits that helped them put food on the table when their 
employment prospects were particularly dim. As the economy continues to improve, fewer and 
fewer States will qualify for waivers. The Center for Budget and Policy Priorities estimates that 
about one million SNAP participants will lose eligibility during FY 2016 as a result. The 
President’s Budget proposes to bolster E&T services with $25 million in programs targeted to 
individuals subject to the time limits. This would allow some of our Nation’s poorest to work 
toward self-sufficiency and continue to receive SNAP as they do. If we take seriously the 
importance and inherent dignity of work, then we should make an investment to support that 
transition. 
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As we seek to help people move beyond the need for SNAP, we are also focusing on 
promoting healthy behaviors for those the program serves. As I noted previously, all Americans 
need to improve their diets, and SNAP offers a substantial opportunity to advance this goal. We 
are expanding SNAP access to farmers’ markets nationwide. Thanks to funding first provided in 
FY 2012, farmers can gain access to EBT technology through Marketlink.org. To date, almost 
5,200 farmers’ markets and direct-marketing farmers have been authorized to accept SNAP 
benefits - about 1 ,000 more than at this time last year. We’re also partnering with USDA’s 
National Institute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA) on the Farm Bill-authorized Food Insecurity 
Nutrition Incentive (FINI) program, which will expand and test new strategies to use point-of- 
sale incentives to encourage the purchase of fruits and vegetables. We intend to announce the 
first round of FINI grants in late March or early April. 

In addition, we’re working with States to implement evidence-based obesity prevention 
and nutrition promotion strategies to support and facilitate healthy eating choices among SNAP 
participants, SNAP provides over $400 million in grants to States for Nutrition Education and 
Obesity Prevention. This is a small investment compared to the billions in advertising and 
promotion that influences consumers - for better or worse - in the food marketplace. So it is 
essential that these resources are used on the most effective strategies available to motivate better 
diets. The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 transformed this part of SNAP - known as 
SNAP-Ed - by re-focusing it on obesity prevention and embracing comprehensive community- 
based and public health approaches. We have partnered with NIFA to launch the Nutrition 
Education Centers of Excellence to develop innovative, evidence-based obesity prevention 
strategies and interventions for States to implement with their SNAP-Ed grants. 

Helping children get a healthy start in life is the goal of the WIC program. WIC has long 
been grounded in science-based standards that ensure its benefits contribute as effectively as 
possible to meet the nutrition needs of low-income mothers-to-be, mothers, infants, and young 
children. In 2009, USDA updated the program’s nutrition standards based on Institute of 
Medicine (lOM) recommendations, and lOM experts are reviewing the standards again, as the 
law requires, to determine if new evidence warrants further updates. In the meantime, evidence 
of the benefits of WIC continues to grow. A 2013 study linked WIC participation with 
improvements in early childhood obesity and preschoolers’ consumption of fruits, vegetables, 
whole grains, and low fat milk. For infants, breastfeeding and the appropriate introduction of 
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solid foods also improved, ‘ The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention concluded that 
WIC likely helped to improve early childhood obesity rates in 18 stales. This budget request 
provides support for WIC to serve all eligible people who seek benefits. 

We have also worked with our Slate and local partners over the last several years to 
implement evidence-based reforms, developed by independent experts, in school meals and the 
school food environment. Over 93 percent of schools are certified as meeting updated meal 
standards including more whole grains, fruits and vegetables, and low fat milk, with reductions 
in sodium, trans fats, and calories. We know that reaching the new standards remains a 
challenge for some schools, so FNS has offered new flexibility to schools in meeting program 
requirements, and they are responding positively. We are focused on providing technical 
assistance and support to schools. This year, changes to meal patterns were joined by the 
implementation of Smart Snacks in Schools standards, giving all 53 million students in schools 
that participate in USDA meal programs access to an even healthier school food environment. 
And we recently announced the nationwide expansion of our Team Up for Success Initiative, 
which will provide .school nutrition personnel across the nation tailored technical assistance and 
peer to peer mentoring on topics like menu planning, financial management and meal 
presentation. 

1 have visited dozens of schools over the last several years, and I have heard from food 
service professionals, teachers, and perhaps most importantly, students and their parents. While 
change is challenging, and we are not yet done with implementation, there is tremendous 
progress in communities around the country. I have seen positive re.sponses to these changes in 
school after school. My observations match the findings of a poll conducted last fall by the Pew 
Charitable Trusts, which found that over 70 percent favor national nutrition standards for school 
meals, over 70 percent support standards for school snacks, and over 90 percent support 
requiring schools to include fruits or vegetables with each meal. Furthermore, we are seeing 
results - one recent study found that in some .schools, students are eating more fruit and throwing 


' Chiasson, M.A., S.E. Findley, J.P. Sekhobo, et ai. (2013) “Changing WIC Changes What Children Eat.” Obesity, 
21, E1-E7. doi:IO.I002,/oby.20295, 
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away less of their lunch entrees and vegetables now than they were before USDA’s updated 
standards were in place,^ 

Now, as success spreads across the country and we’re beginning to see the positive 
impacts of these improvements, is not the time to turn back the clock. I know that some of you 
have heard from the current leadership of the School Nutrition Association and other powerful 
interests that are vested in the status quo. But nineteen past SNA Presidents have urged 
Congress not to reverse the progress that is now underway. Their letter asked IJSDA to continue 
to work with school leaders and state directors to ensure all schools can meet the new standards, 
and we are working assiduously to meet that request. The improvements we are making with 
schools and other partners will benefit current and future generations of Americans. I urge you 
to stand strong for our children, keeping the standards intact and robust as we provide program 
operators the tools and resources they need to deliver healthier school meals. 

As we continue the effort to improve these programs, we are also making them more 
accessible in low-income communities through the Community Eligibility Provision (CEP), 
which provides an alternative to household applications for free and reduced price meals in some 
areas. CEP, which became nationally available this year, simplifies program operations and 
helps schools and districts with high poverty rates offer all students meals at no direct cost. Yet 
it preserves the shared-cost approach of the traditional program; districts must make up any 
difference in meal costs for students who do not qualify for the Federal free subsidy rate. This 
year more than 2,000 school districts have elected CEP for some or all schools, reaching more 
than 6.3 million students — a true good news story of government's ability to help society. 

While CEP is helping us reach low-income children during the school year, there is still a 
summer hunger gap when school is not in session. In recent years, FNS has placed summer 
feeding among its top priorities. Last summer, we served 1 0 million more meals than the 
summer before, reaching an average of 3.7 million children per day. This summer, we intend to 
make even more progress. This will include the funds we received in 201 5 to continue the 
Summer Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) for Children projects. A rigorous evaluation of these 
projects which were first funded by this Committee in 2010, found that they reduced very low 

’ Schwartz MB et at., “New School Meal Regulations Increase Fruit Consumption and Do Not Increase Total Plate 
Waste.” Child Obesity^ March 2015, online publication. 
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food security among children by one-third, and also improved the quality of their diets, relative 
to those that did not have access to the program. 

For FY 2016, the budget request builds on our prior successes with full funding for the 
Summer Food Service Program, and a $66.9 million investment in Summer EBT for Children. 
Funding at this level would allow expansion in existing summer EBT states, potentially allowing 
some State-wide projects, and would allow the pilots to serve up to 200,000 families during the 
summer months. We have evidence of the positive impact of Summer EBT for Children, and 
this funding would allow us to scale up a successful intervention while continuing to gain 
operational experience to inform programmatic improvements. 

Let me now turn to the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, which provide the basis for all 
federal food and nutrition policy and education initiatives. Developed jointly every five years by 
USDA and the Department of Health and Human Services (HFIS), the Dietary Guidelines focus 
on food-based recommendations that help prevent disease and promote health for people aged 
two years and older, including those at risk for chronic disea.se. Given the state of the Nation’s 
health, helping the public understand and follow the Guidelines has never been more important. 
According to USDA’s Healthy Eating Index (HEI), which compares the Nation’s diet quality to 
the Dietary Guidelines, America’s current HEI score is 57 out of 100. For context, a score 
greater than 80 is considered a good diet, a score below 5 1 is considered a poor diet. Again, 
America’s score is 57. We must do better. 

HHS and USDA are in the early stages of developing the 201 5 Guidelines. In February, 
the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee, an independent, external panel of scientific 
experts, submitted its advisory report to Secretaries Burwell and Vilsack after its 18-month 
review and public deliberation on the current science on diet, nutrition and public health. 
Members of the committee were selected through an open and public process notice in the 
Federal Register. The Committee’s report is advisory in nature - it is neither the Dietary 
Guidelines nor a draft of the Guidelines. HHS and USDA will consider the Advisory 
Committee’s report, along with comments from other Federal agencies and the public, as the 
Departments jointly begin the process of developing the 2015 Dietary Guidelines. 

While the lengthy advisory report covers a wide range of issues, dialogue here in 
Washington and national media attention has focused on a handful of topics. 1 would like to take 
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this opportunity to correct two key pieces of misinformation we have seen and heard. Some have 
claimed that the Advisory Committee recommended eliminating “lean meats” from a healthy 
diet, and reducing meat consumption. In fact, the report states that “[l]ean meats can be part of a 
healthy dietary pattern,” and the quantity of meat to consume in the 2015 advisory report is the 
same quantity recommended in the 2010 Dietary Guidelines. The report’s discussion of meat 
consumption focuses on moving quantitatively closer to the existina Guidelines. 

Others have claimed that the Advisory Committee’s deliberations on sustainability drove 
an environmental agenda through its recommendations on [quote-unquote] “reducing meat 
consumption”. In fact, the Committee conducted a scientific review focused on sustainable 
healthy eating patterns on a parallel but separate track from its primary focus on diet, health and 
what foods are needed to meet nutritional needs. The Committee’s findings on sustainability did 
not drive or determine its quantitative food group recommendations. 

As I stated, HHS and USDA are at the beginning of the process of developing the 20 1 5 
Dietary Guidelines. We are in the middle of the public comment phase. We will host a public 
meeting for oral testimony on March 24, and are encouraging the public to review the report and 
submit their comments to the Departments at DietaryOuidelincs.gov between now and April 8. I 
encourage you to share this information with your constituents, since public input is a critical 
part of our process. We fully understand the great responsibility we bear in fulfilling the 
mandate to publish the Dietary Guidelines for Americans every five years, and we pledge that 
the 2015 Guidelines will reflect both strong science and practical guidance to help families and 
individuals improve their diets and their health. 

I am also committed to making continued improvements in the integrity of these 
programs - one of USDA’s most important responsibilities. As I have testified to previously, 
Americans expect and deserve for the significant public investment in nutrition assistance to be 
managed wisely. The government must earn the public’s trust through proper administration, or 
we risk undermining public confidence, which can threaten the programs’ very survival. 

SNAP delivers critical benefits to low-income households with a high degree of integrity. 
In fiscal year 2013, the program achieved the highest level of overall payment accuracy in its 
history, and the national error rate fell to 3.2 percent, reduced by more than half since 2000, and 
among the best in the Federal government. Still, rooting out waste, fraud and abuse in SNAP is a 
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top priority. With regard to recipient fraud, FNS is using regulatory changes, developing tools 
and providing technical assistance to strengthen States’ ability to find and hold accountable 
recipients who don’t play by the rules. In FY 2013, for example. States conducted nearly 
710,000 investigations resulting in nearly 44,000 disqualifications. In the same year. States 
collected over $75 million in fraud claims from households. In order to further support our focus 
on integrity and proper stewardship of taxpayer dollars, FNS’ FY 2016 budget includes a request 
for $4 million to strengthen Federal training, oversight and monitoring of State quality control 
processes and data, to ensure that States are meeting the highest standards in program 
administration and payment accuracy. 

Over the last few years, we have redoubled our efforts to address retailer integrity, 
strengthening procedures and enforcement, toughening sanctions, and holding retailers 
accountable. In FY 2014, FNS reviewed more than 17,000 stores and conducted over 7,000 
investigations. Over 1 ,400 stores were permanently disqualified for trafficking or falsifying an 
application and over 700 stores were sanctioned for other violations. The 2,226 stores 
sanctioned in FY 2014 represent a 28 percent increase from 5 years ago, reflecting the success of 
our expanded program integrity efforts in getting violators off of the program. 

In the Child Nutrition Programs, FNS established a new Office of Program Integrity, 
drawing on a wide range of research, policy, and operational expertise to take a multi-faceted 
approach. To address household reporting errors on applications, FNS is currently developing a 
new model application that incorporates elements of human-centcred design to improve the 
clarity of the application for households to avoid inadvertent errors. We are also improving 
administration, including exploration of additional data matching against Federal and State data 
systems to increase accuracy and reduce burden in the certification and verification processes. 

I truly believe Americans support putting healthy food on the table for struggling 
individuals and families - but they also want to know taxpayer funds are being used wi.sely. 
That’s why we will continue to confront error and abuse head-on to make sure the programs will 
continue to be there for those who truly need them. 

As 1 noted previously, Administrator Rowe’s and Executive Director Tagtow’s testimony 
describe our budget request in more detail. I appreciate the opportunity to speak to you today, 
and look forward to your questions. 
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FOOD, NUTRITION, AND CONSUMER SERVICES 

Statement of Audrey Rowe, Administrator 
Food and Nutrition Service 

Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee, for the opportunity to 
testify on the programs and services administered by the Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services 
(FNCS) mission area. FNCS has long been committed to managing the Federal nutrition 
assistance programs with an eye to making the most efficient use of available resources to 
effectively serve our most vulnerable populations. 1 am pleased to be here today to discuss some 
of our fiscal year (FY) 2016 Budget requests as well as our recent accomplishments. 

As you know, the nutrition assistance programs remain critically important to millions of 
Americans. Although the economy is recovering and more people are finding jobs, many 
Americans are still struggling to put nutritious food on the table. Research shows that, in 2013, 
14.3 percent of households were food insecure at some point in the year, and 5.6 percent had 
very low food security, meaning the food intake of one or more household members was 
disrupted at times due to a lack of resources. While children are often protected from the 
severest forms of food insecurity by the adults in their households, in about 360,000 households, 
one or more children simply did not get enough to eat. They had to cut the size of meals, skip 
meals, or even go whole days without food at some time during the year. Research also shows 
that food insecurity can result in poor health, increased illnesses, higher hospitalization rates, 
iron deficiency anemia, and behavioral, developmental and mental health problems in young 
children and adolescents. Food insecurity may also affect children’s ability to leant and do well 
in school. 

Community Eligibility Provision 

One promising new approach to expanding participation in the school meals programs, 
the Community Eligibility Provision (CEP), is an option that allows school districts in high- 
poverty areas to offer school meals at no direct cost to students. CEP became available to all 
schools nationwide this school year (2014-15), after a three year phase-in. In this first year of 
nationwide implementation, more than half of reported eligible schools are participating in CEP, 
which means almost 14,000 schools in about 2,000 school districts in high poverty areas are 
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offering nutritious meals at no direct cost to approximately 6.3 million students. However, if all 
eligible schools implemented CEP, USDA estimates the potential reach at 3,000 school districts, 
reaching more than 8.8 million children. Thus far, the feedback on CEP from school districts has 
been overwhelmingly positive. 

Under CEP, costs for operating the program are shared between the Federal government 
and the school. CEP schools offer meals at no direct cost to all students. The level of Federal 
reimbursement is based on the percentage of students directly certified through SNAP. 
Participating school districts across the country are reporting that more students are eating lunch 
and breakfast, and with improved nutrition standards as a result of the Healthy, Hunger-Free 
Kids Act of 2010, we know the meals they are receiving meet the healthier meal standards 
including more fruits and vegetables. This means CEP can help prevent food insecurity and 
hunger among children in high-poverty areas while reducing administrative burden for school 
districts. In our Community Eligibility Provision Evaluation, conducted in early adopting States, 
student participation increased in the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) by 5 percent and 
in the School Breakfast Program (SBP) by 9 percent. Early reports from some participating 
districts show even more marked results. 

Addressing the Summer Hunger Gap 

Over 21 million children receive free or reduced-price meals through the NSLP and SBP 
during the school year and, without access to school meals, these children are at an increased risk 
for hunger during the summer months. In recent years, USDA has placed summer feeding 
among its top priorities. We have recognized this summer hunger gap and have taken action. 

Thanks to the efforts of FNS staff and our many State and local partners, we are reaching 
more of these 21 million children with summer meals when school is not in session. Summer 
2013 represented an 8 million meal increase over summer 2012. And last summer, we were able 
to serve over 10 million more meals than in summer 2013. We are grateful for the support and 
dedication demonstrated by our stakeholders and proud of the progress that has been made, but 
there is .still much work to be done. Our latest data suggest that we reached about 2.3 million 
children on an average summer day in 2014 through the Summer Food Service Program (SFSP), 
and 1 .4 million in the seamless summer component of the NSLP, for a total of 3 .7 million 
children per day. Unfortunately, the summer hunger gap is still wide. 

During summer 2014, FNS targeted summer feeding expansion efforts in 6 States 
including Alabama, Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, Nevada and Texas by providing intensive 
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technical assistance around specific access goals. Our strategy for summer 20 1 5 builds off of 
our successes and will close the summer hunger gap even further. We plan to expand the 
successful targeted technical assistance effort in seven new states (Arizona, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and West Virginia) and expand resources available 
nationwide. 

While we are working hard to close the summer hunger gap through expansion of the 
regular SFSP, we are excited about the potential that has been shown by the Summer Electronic 
Benefits Transfer for Children (SEBTC) demonstration, including for rural areas. Nearly 85 
percent of America's persistent poverty counties are in rural areas - yet children in rural areas are 
the most difficult to serve in the summer. This is often due to transportation challenges or low 
concentrations of eligible children. A rigorous evaluation of the SEBTC has shown that it has 
the potential to more effectively ensure these children have access to adequate food during the 
summer months. Specifically, the evaluation showed the SEBTC reached 30 to 75 percent of 
low-income children in demonstration areas. The evaluation also showed that SEBTC reduced 
the most severe form of childhood hunger by a third. Additionally, SEBTC children ate 13 
percent more fruits and vegetables. These results are extremely promising, and we appreciate 
that Congress provided $16 million to continue these demonstration projects during the summer 
of 2015. The FY 2016 President's Budget includes a further request for almost $67 million in 
order to expand the projects to up to 200,000 families - including in rural areas - where the 
needs are greatest. Expanded implementation of SEBTC would not only serve more children, 
but would build on our experience to date with operational information from additional locations, 
settings, and implementation approaches. 

Ensuring Access to Healthy Foods 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) is the cornerstone of the 
nutrition assistance safely net. SNAP helps millions of low-income Americans put food on the 
table, more than half of whom are children, the elderly, or individuals with disabilities. In 
addition to addressing food insecurity, SNAP also lifts millions of people out of poverty — 
according to the Census Bureau, SNAP kept over 5 million Americans — including nearly 2.2 
million children — out of poverty in 2013. Ensuring access to healthy food is an important goal 
of SNAP. Incentives are a proven way to improve consumption of healthy foods. As a result of 
the Agricultural Act of 2014, FNS is partnering with the National Institute for Food and 
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Agriculture to award $100 million in grants over the next three years for incentive pilots to test 
new ways to help SNAP participants make the healthy choice, the easy choice. 

In addition, we are encouraging SNAP participants to purchase fresh, locally grown foods 
at farmers’ markets. We are expanding SNAP participants’ access to farmers’ markets 
nationwide, in an effort to facilitate healthy choices. Thanks to funding first provided in the FY 
2012 appropriations act, farmers are able to gain access to technology necessary for EBT 
transactions through Marketlink.org. To date, almost 5,200 farmers’ markets and direct 
marketing farmers across the country have been authorized to accept SNAP benefits - about 
1 ,000 more than were authorized at this time last year. 

Supporting increased procurement of local foods is a key priority and area of focus for 
the Farm to School Program. The Farm to School Program seeks to increase the availability of 
local foods in schools and encourage complementary nutrition education to help children make 
lifelong healthy eating choices. These efforts deliver positive health and wellness impacts as well 
as having a positive impact on local economies. USDA provides technical assistance to 
encourage schools to buy local products. To date, the Farm to School Program has provided 
over $15 million in grants for 221 projects to increase the amount of healthy, local food in 
schools. In addition, in 20 1 4 the program finalized a partnership agreement with Food Corps to 
support volunteer service members in schools in 13 States. The Food Corps members are 
working with schools to build and maintain school gardens, incorporating nutrition education 
into the schools’ culture and supporting school food service personnel with the procurement or 
promotion of local and regional products. Based on the enthusiastic response from schools, the 
FY 2016 President’s Budget includes a request for an additional $1 million for competitive 
grants to expand our ability to provide these types of services to schools around the country. 

While we are encouraging .schools to seek out fresh, local foods, we are also continuing 
to make improvements to the USDA foods that are provided to schools for use in the school 
meals programs. We have worked hard to improve the quality and quantity of the over 200 
USDA foods provided to help schools meet the new meal patterns and stretch their food dollars. 
Last year, about $1.4 billion worth of USDA foods were provided benefitting schools, students 
and American farmers. 

Finally, since 2009, we have provided $185 million in grants so that schools can purchase 
needed equipment to make preparing and serving healthy meals easier and more efficient. 
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The Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children, or the 
WIC Program, provides supplemental food, nutrition education, including breastfeeding support, 
and a link to health care for vulnerable women and their children. It is frequently cited as one of 
the most efficient and effective Federal programs. Food package improvements that began in 
2009 and arc being fully implemented this year include adding fruits, vegetables, whole grains 
and greater use of lowfat milk. The cash value voucher (CVV) allows women $10 - and allows 
children $8 - worth of fruits and vegetable purchases per month. The Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention has reported that these food package improvements may have contributed to 
recent significant downward trends in obesity prevalence for low income preschool children in 
19 States. As you are likely aware, an expert Institute of Medicine committee recently released 
their evaluation of allowing use of the CVV to purchase white potatoes. The committee 
recommends that FNS allow white potatoes as a WIC eligible vegetable for purchase with the 
CVV. We have begun implementing the inclusion of fresh, frozen or canned forms of white 
potatoes in the food package and, by May 1, 49 State agencies will have implemented the white 
potato provision. All implementation actions will be completed by July 1 . 

Program Integrity 

Rooting out waste, fraud and abuse in the nutrition assistance programs is a top priority at 
FNS. We have zero tolerance for fraud. FNS is taking action in all of its programs to ensure 
their financial and programmatic integrity. 

SNAP delivers critical benefits to low-income households with a high degree of integrity. 
I’m pleased to report that the improper payment rate in FY 2013 decreased to a low of 3.2 
percent, reduced by more than half since 2000, and among the lowest in the federal government. 
An FNS report, released in 2013, found that the estimated rate of trafficking in SNAP is very 
low, just over one percent in the 2009-20 1 1 time period, and also found that the vast majority of 
trafficking occurs in smaller stores. But any amount of trafficking or fraud is too much - which 
is why we have redoubled our retailer integrity efforts with funding provided through 
appropriations and through the Agricultural Act of 2014. 

In the case of SNAP recipient fraud, FNS is using regulatory changes, developing tools 
and providing technical assistance to strengthen States’ ability to find and hold accountable 
recipients who don’ t play by the rules. In FY 20 1 3, for example. States conducted nearly 
710,000 investigations resulting in nearly 44,000 disqualifications. In the same year. States 
collected over $75 million in fraud claims from households. In order to further support our focus 
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on integrity and proper stewardship of taxpayer dollars, FNS’ FY 2016 President’s Budget 
request includes $4 million to strengthen Federal training, oversight and monitoring of State 
quality control processes and data, to ensure that States are meeting the highest standards in 
program administration and payment accuracy. 

Over the last few years in SNAP, we have taken many steps to increase retailer integrity 
efforts including strengthening procedures and enforcement, toughening sanctions, and holding 
retailers accountable. In FY 2014, FNS reviewed more than 17,000 stores and conducted over 
7,000 investigations. In the last 10 years, 10,252 retail stores have been permanently disqualified 
for trafficking. In FY 20 1 4 alone, over 1 ,400 stores were permanently disqualified for 
trafficking or falsifying an application and over 700 stores were sanctioned for other violations. 
As a result of our focus on rooting out trafficking and program abuse, the 2,226 stores sanctioned 
in FY 2014 represent a 28 percent increa.se from 5 years ago. 

In the Child Nutrition Programs, FNS established a new Office of Program Integrity, 
drawing on wide range of research, policy, and operational expertise to address the ongoing 
problem of improper payments in the school meals programs. These errors can result from 
several sources, so the Agency is taking a multi-faceted approach to reduce program errors. To 
address household reporting errors on applications, FNS is currently developing a new model 
application that incorporates elements of human-centered design to improve the clarity of the 
application for households to avoid inadvertent errors. We are also improving administrative 
processes. This includes testing the effectiveness of alternate communication protocols with 
households during the verification process as well as implementing a study to explore the 
potential for additional data matching against Federal and State data systems in both the 
certification and verification processes. 

In WIC, FNS is committed to working with our State Agency partners to ensure that they 
are upholding the highest standards of program integrity. Specifically, FNS is increasing our 
national oversight activity by planning and conducting reviews of all 90 State agencies’ 
certification and eligibility practices and policies over a two-year period beginning this year. We 
are providing direct technical assistance to individual State agencies to ensure the use of 
effective participant certification and vendor management policies. And we continue to assist 
States with EBT implementation which will improve retailer integrity and vendor management 
practices. 
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The FY 2016 Budget Request 

Let me turn now to some specifics of the FNS President’s Budget request: 

Child Nutrition Programs 

The Budget requests $2 1 .6 billion for the Child Nutrition Programs, to assist State and 
local governments in serving nutritious meals to children in public and private schools, child care 
centers and family day care homes as well as summer recreation programs. This level of funding 
will support expected increases in the number of meals served, increases in reimbursement rates 
due to food inflation and a continuing trend toward higher percentages of meals served at free 
and reduced price rates. In the school lunch program, average daily lunch participation is 
expected to increase slightly from 30.2 million children in FY 201 5 to 30.3 million children in 
FY 2016. Breakfast participation is expected to grow by over 4 percent from 14.0 million to 
14.6 million children per day. For both school meals programs, the percentage of meals 
projected to be reimbursed at the free rate continues to increase while reduced price and paid 
meals decline as a percentage of total meals served. This is a continuation of a trend that began 
several years ago. 

We are seeking additional support for schools as they work to implement improved meals 
and a la carte foods. The President’s Budget includes $35 million for school meals equipment 
grants, to allow school districts to purchase the tools needed to serve healthier meals, improve 
food safety, close the access gap at breakfast, and reduce costs by improving energy efficiency. 

The Budget also requests $12.5 million to help support the new Administrative Review 
and Training (ART) process including $10 million for grants to States to provide them with 
resources to upgrade automated information systems, $2 million for an evaluation of the new 
ART process to ensure that all requirements are being properly implemented, and $500,000 for 
development of streamlined reporting procedures to improve certification accuracy and support 
ongoing error measurement. 

The Budget includes $2 million for a Child Nutrition State Exchange program which will 
provide funding for State agencies administering either the Child Nutrition programs or for State 
Food Distribution agencies to share best practices and leverage resources. As in SNAP, the State 
Exchange framework will allow States to exchange information, resources, tools, and forms in a 
secure and reliable manner. 

We are requesting $3 million in the Farm to School Team line which includes an 
additional $1 million to launch a new competitive grant program for support services in schools 
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throughout the country to build school gardens, incorporate agricultural and food-based nutrition 
education into the schools’ culture and curriculum and provide technical assistance to food 
service professionals. 

Finally, as discussed above, the President’s Budget requests $66.9 million for the 
Summer EBT Demonstration projects. The proposed funding will serve approximately 200,000 
low-income families in participating areas. 

Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) 

The President’s Budget includes $6,623 billion for the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants, and Children, or WIC, to ensure that all eligible persons seeking to 
participate can be served. The request will provide supplemental food, nutrition education, 
including breastfeeding promotion and support, and a link to health care to a monthly average of 
8.5 million low-income women, infants and children during FY 2016 - about 100,000 more 
participants than in FY 2015. 

The Budget request also includes $55 million to continue work with State agencies, food 
retail vendors and the payments industry to implement WIC EBT nationwide by 2020. There are 
currently 81 State agencies in various stages of WIC EBT implementation, including 27 State 
agencies that are in the process of implementing EBT and 14 States and Indian Tribal 
Organizations where EBT is operating state-wide. States with fully implemented EBT systems 
include Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, West Virginia, Kentucky, Texas, New Mexico, 
Virginia, Wyoming, and Nevada, fhe Budget request also continues to support and promote 
breastfeeding as the best form of nutrition for infants. WIC offers support and encouragement, 
including peer counseling and a more substantial food package to women who choose to 
breastfeed their infants. The emphasis seems to be working because based on the 2012 WIC 
Participant and Program Characteristics data - - the latest information available - for the first 
time, the proportion of WIC breastfeeding women was higher than the proportion of non- 
breastfeeding, postpartum women. The Budget continues to request $60 million for 
breastfeeding peer counseling efforts. Almost all WIC State agencies are currently operating 
peer counseling programs with over 3,000 peer counselors providing services to WIC mothers. 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 

The President’s Budget requests about $84 billion for SNAP, enough to serve an 
estimated average of 45.7 million people each month in FY 2016, a projected decline in benefit 
costs and in participation from FY 2015. The projected decline in participation is largely a 
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reflection of the continuing improvement in economic conditions. The request also includes $5 
billion in SNAP contingency funds, which is less than one month of benefits. 

A $4 million increase is being sought for resources to strengthen Federal training, 
oversight and monitoring of State quality control processes and data. The increase includes 
funding for staff to focus on providing comprehensive technical assistance to States and 
conducting more thorough reviews of State quality control operations to ensure that States are 
operating the program with the highest possible standards. 

The Budget requests $25 million in grant funds to States transitioning off time-limit 
waivers to provide enhanced E&T services to able-bodied adults without dependents 
(ABA WDs). The funding will be provided as 1 00 percent federal funding to help ABAWDs 
gain education and skills, such as high school equivalencies and industry-recognized certificates 
that pay off in the labor market. These employment and training initiatives will allow some of 
our nation’s poorest individuals to work toward self-sufficiency and continue to receive critical 
food assistance while doing so. The funds are requested to be available for two years in order to 
give States time to plan and implement enhanced services. A comparable legislative proposal 
accompanies this request to enact this provision from FY 201 7 onward. 

The Budget includes $1.5 million for an Employment and Training Center of Excellence. 
The SNAP E&T Center of Excellence will support improvements in the effectiveness of SNAP 
E&T programs by bringing together experts in the field, identifying, collecting and disseminating 
information on best practices and effective policies. 

Funding of $1 .5 million is being requested for formative research on the Dietary 
Guidelines. This will allow CNPP to assess the psychological and environmental influences that 
affect eating and physical activity behaviors among selected FNS program audiences. 

Funding of $1 .2 million is being requested for additional technical assistance, as well as 
oversight and monitoring to States where the SNAP Nutrition Education programs are 
increasing. The focus of these funds will be development and dissemination of outcome-based, 
evidence-based approaches to obesity prevention in low-income populations. 

To conform the treatment of SNAP with other direct spending programs subject to 
appropriations that serve low-income individuals, such as Medicaid, SSI, Child Support, and 
Foster Care, the Budget would provide an advance appropriation for the first quarter of FY 20! 7 
and enhanced flexibility in the fourth quarter. 
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Finally, the Budget requests $9.4 million to fond a legislative proposal to authorize a new 
State option to increase access to SNAP for elderly individuals, by reducing the administrative 
and application burden for low-income elderly households with no earned income. I'he elderly 
continue to be an underserved and vulnerable population, in part due to administrative 
complexities associated with applying and recertifying for SNAP. Only 42 percent of eligible 
elderly individuals participate in SNAP, compared to 83 percent for all eligible people. This 
option would allow States to create a less burdensome application and recertification process by 
simplifying the application process, lengthening the certification period and eliminating any 
interim reporting requirements for these relatively .stable households. 

Commodity Assistance Program 

The President’s Budget includes $288 million for the Commodity Assistance Program, 
including an increase of $9.8 million for the Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP). 
This level of funding would add 10,000 CSFP slots to support a total caseload of 614,000 
participants. The request also supports increases in food package and administrative costs as a 
result of inflation. The F Y 20 1 5 Omnibus Appropriations Act added seven new States to the 
program for a total of 46 States, the District of Columbia and two Indian Tribal Organizations. 
The President’s request does not increase the number of States in the program, but rather 
expands slots in participating states. There are currently no other States with approved plans. 
Nutrition Programs Administration 

We are seeking $155.6 million to support the work of FNS - the same amount requested 
last year. The Budget includes an increase of $2 million for the Center for Nutrition Policy and 
Promotion (CNPP), of which $ I million would be used to implement proven strategies to target 
vulnerable populations with programs designed to improve eating and physical activity 
behaviors. The other $1 million would be targeted toward continued development of unified 
Federal dietary guidance for Americans from birth to two years old as directed by the recent 
2014 Farm Bill. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, 1 appreciate the opportunity to present 
this budget request to you. 1 would be happy to address any questions you may have. 
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FOOD, NUTRITION, AND CONSUMER SERVICES 

Statement of Angela Tagtow, Executive Director 
Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Chairman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr and members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to present testimony in support of the Administration’s budget for fiscal year 
2016. lam honored to discuss the work of the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion, one of 
two agencies in USDA’s Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services mission area. 

The mission of the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion (CNPP or Center), the 
focal nutrition policy and nutrition promotion agency in USDA, is to improve the health of 
Americans by developing and promoting dietary guidance that links scientific research to the 
nutrition needs of consumers. Specifically, the Center links nutrition science to dietary guidance 
and consumer education through work that spans systematic evidence-based nutrition research 
reviews, program-focused consumer economic analyses, dietary guidance recommendations, 
nutrition education resources, digital tools and outreach. We also closely collaborate with our 
sister agency, USDA’s Food and Nutrition Service (FNS), as they integrate our dietary guidance 
into their nutrition assistance programs. As Executive Director, I am committed to ensuring that 
the Center administers a cost-effective and efficient, integrated approach to everything we do. 

It is a well-established fact that the Nation faces significant public health issues stemming 
from the quality of what we eat. The direct medical costs of obesity alone are estimated to be 
$210 billion a year, or nearly 10 percent of all annual medical spending, and will continue to 
escalate if current trends are not reversed. But we are starting to make some headway. For the 
first time, we are seeing a significant decline in obesity rates among 2- to 5-year-old children - in 
the last 10 years, obesity among this age group dropped by 43 percent. 
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The Center has a critical role in how USDA meets its strategic objective to “promote 
healthy diet and physical activity behaviors.” More broadly, the Center's initiatives are 
fundamental to contributing toward reducing risks associated with diet-related chronic disease 
and subsequent health care costs, while promoting overall health among individuals and families 
across the United States, 

Improving the Nation’s Nutritional Well-Being 

There is much work to be done to improve our Nation’s health. About half of all 
American adults — 117 million individuals — have one or more preventable, chronic diseases that 
are related to poor-quality diet and physical activity behaviors. These diseases include 
cardiovascular disease, hypertension, type 2 diabetes and diet-related cancers. People who are 
overweight or obese — now more than two-thirds of all adults — have higher risks for these 
chronic diseases. About 50 percent of adults who are normal weight, 70 percent of those who 
are overweight, and 75 percent of those who are obese have at least one cardiovascular disease 
risk factor. 

High rates of chronic diseases and their risk factors have persisted for more than two 
decades. The rates of these chronic diseases disproportionately affect low-income and 
underserved communities. Consistent evidence demonstrates that persistent, prevalent, 
preventable health problems — overweight and obesity, cardiovascular diseases, diabetes, and 
certain cancers- — have severely and adversely affected the health of the U.S. population across all 
ages for decades. 

After increasing from the 1 980s until about 2004, rates of overweight and obesity in 
children and adolescents in the U.S. have remained at very high levels. Nearly one in three youth 
ages 2 to 1 9 years is overweight or obese. Obesity prevalence increases with age and varies by 
race/ethnicity. The age category with the highest prevalence is 12- to 19-year-olds. The 
racial/ethnic categories with the highest prevalence of obesity are African Americans and 
Hispanics. There was the previously noted decrease in obesity among children ages 2- to 5- 
years-old, but it is not clear whether this comparison of only two time periods reflects an actual 
downward trend. We need to continue our work to educate families and communities about 
healthy eating and the importance of physical activity to ensure that this initial positive sign does 
result in long-lasting improvements. 
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Children and adolescents in the U.S. also have diet-related chronic diseases, including 
borderline high blood pressure and type 2 diabetes. Borderline high blood pressure is found in 
8.3 percent of ail youth ages 8-17, with higher prevalence in boys than girls, in older (13-17 
years) than younger children, and in African American compared to non-Hispanic white and 
Hispanic children. Among children with type 2 diabetes, 90 percent are overweight or obese. 

Across all age and gender groups, the vast majority of the U.S. population does not meet 
recommended intakes for fruit, vegetables, whole grains, and dairy food groups, seafood, nuts, 
seeds, and soy. Each of these food groups 
offers excellent sources of shortfall and 
under consumed nutrients of public health 


Dietary Intakes Compared to Recommendations 
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concern. 

Across all age and gender 
groups, the vast majority of the U.S. 
population exceeds recommended 
intakes of refined grains and empty 
calories (solid fats and added sugars). 

Intakes also exceed limits for the 
nutrients sodium and saturated fat, 
and for the “meat, poultry, eggs” subgroup of 
the protein foods group. 

These consumption amounts are reflected in the low Healthy Eating Index (HEI) scores 
for all segments of the U.S. population. Out of a total of 100 points - with 80 and above 
considered a good diet and below 5 1 considered a poor diet - America’s HEI score is 57. 

Positive, healthy eating habits early on are an essential foundation for a lifetime of 
healthy eating. Many young children start out eating very well, particularly with regard to intakes 
of fruit and dairy foods. Unfortunately, many of these early-life healthy habits seem to disappear 
as children get older. Overweight and obesity and other diet-related chronic diseases are 
“weighing down” multiple systems - healthcare, education, military, industry ~ and millions of 
Americans, including children, must deal with the short- and long-term consequences of this 
national public health problem. Helping the public’s eating habits move closer to the Dietary 
Guidelines - starting early in life - is pivotal to moving to closer to being a healthier America. 
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Advancing Science-Based Dietary Guidelines for Americans 
Relied upon as a central, science-based blueprint for promoting good nutrition and health 
across the country, the Dietary Guidelines for Americans is the science-based foundation for 
nutrition standards in all Federal nutrition assistance and education programs throughout 
government; it also helps guide nutrition research and education and is used widely in private 
sector nutrition and promotion efforts. The Dietary Guidelines is mandated under the 1 990 
National Nutrition Monitoring and Related Research Act (Public Law 101-445, Section 301[7 
U.S.C. 5341], Title 01). Developed jointly by CNPP and the Health and Human Services (HHS) 
Office of Disease Prevention and Flealth Promotion, it is required to be based on the 
preponderance of current scientific and medical knowledge and to be released by the Secretaries 
of USDA and HHS at least once every five years. The process to develop the 2015 Dietary 
Guidelines is currently under way. The Guidelines provide advice for Americans, aged two years 
and older, about food choices that promote health and help prevent disease. 

fo support the development of the 2010 Dietary Guidelines, the Center established the 
Nutrition Evidence Library (NEL), an evidence-based systematic review entity used by the 2010 
Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee (Advisory Committee or Committee) to review the 
most current scientific literature. Considered the gold standard for informing recommendations, 
the use of systematic reviews originated in the medical field to inform clinical practice guidelines 
and is now used broadly in the nutrition field. The NEL provides a rigorous and transparent 
system to review the scientific literature and uses the preponderance of science to inform 
nutrition policy and programs. The NEL also ensures compliance with the Consolidated 
Appropriations Act of 2001, or Data Quality Act, which mandates that Federal agencies ensure 
the quality, objectivity, utility, and integrity of the information used to form Federal guidance. 

Using state-of-the-art methodology to search, evaluate, and .synthesize food, nutrition and 
health research, this protocol-driven methodology is designed to minimize bias, maximize 
transparency, and ensure relevant, timely, and high-quality systematic reviews. The evidence 
portfolios for each research question addressed by the 2010 and 2015 Advisory Committees are 
posted on the NEL website ( www.nel.gov ) enabling the public access to the Advisory 
Committee’s review of the scientific evidence used to support their conclusions and 
recommendations. Since the launch of the NEL in 2008, ongoing quality assurance processes 
continue to be a priority for the Center. 
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During FY 2014-2015, USDA collaborated with HHS and supported the work performed 
by the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee, an external, independent group of experts. 
To ensure transparency throughout the Committee’s deliberations, a list of all included studies 
was posted on www.DietarvGuidelines.gov immediately after that specific meeting concluded. 
This was done for every public meeting once the Committee began its review and deliberations 
over the scientific literature. Additionally, all of the Advisory Committee’s NEL systematic 
reviews - comprising more than 1 ,000 pages of data and analysis - are available now on 
NEL.gov. The Scientific Report of the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee was 
submitted to the Secretaries of HHS and USDA in February 2015 and made available publicly at 
www.DietarvGuidelines.gov . Advisory in nature, the report contains the Committee’s findings 
and recommendations related to the state of current nutrition science. HHS and USDA will take 
into consideration the Advisory Report and public and Federal agency comments as the 
Departments now begin to jointly develop the 2015 Dietary Guidelines for Americans, which 
will be released by the end of 2015, 



The Agricultural Act of 2014 states that beginning in 2020 the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans shall include recommendations for women who are pregnant and children from birth 
until the age of 2. Working closely with HHS, the Center developed a framework for moving 
forward and has formed a Federal Expert Group (FEG) with representatives from 20 agencies to 
oversee the foundational work to be performed over the next two years. 
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Monitoring Food, Nutrition and Economic Trends 

The Center’s food, nutrition and economic data monitoring and analyses serve as the 
underpinning to many Federal, state and local programs. Mentioned earlier in this statement, the 
Flealthy Eating Index (HEI) is designed to assess diet quality in terms of how diets of the U.S. 
population and subpopulations comply with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. The HEI is 
used annually by the Office of Management and Budget to inform the White House’s My 
Brother’s Keeper initiative and for the America ’s Children: Key National Indicators of Well- 
Being and Older Americans: Key Indicators of Well-Being reports. 

The Center oversees updates to the Nutrient Content of the U.S. Food Supply. This is an 
historical data series beginning in 1 909, on the amounts of nutrients available in the food supply 
for consumption — not nutrients consumed — on a per capita per day basis, as w'ell as percentage 
contributions of nutrients by major food groups. The series provides data for food calories and 
calorie-yielding nutrients that are closely linked to nutrition monitoring research. Dietary 
Guidelines, food marketing, and food and nutrition policies. 

For the last 20 years, the Center also has overseen the annual updates of the USDA Food 
Plans (Thrifty, Low-Cost, Moderate-Cost, and Liberal), which serve as national standards for 
nutritious diets at various cost levels. Each plan represents a set of market baskets containing a 
selection of foods in quantities that reflect the Dietary Guidelines for Americans and are 
applicable to one of 15 age-gender groups. The Thrifty Plan is used as the basis for our sister 
Agency FNS’s Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) allotments and the Moderate 
and Liberal Plans are used by the Department of Defense to determine the Basic Allowance for 
subsistence rate for more than 1.4 million U.S. Service members. 

Since 1960. CNPP also issues the annual Expenditures on Children by Families report. 
This report examines current child-rearing expenses for the major household budgetary 
components: housing, food, transportation, clothing, health care, childcare, education, and 
miscellaneous expenses. These expcn.se estimates are used by States to set child support 
guidelines and foster care payments. Annually, the Center updates the Cost of Raising a Child 
report and in 2014, the cost of raising a child, excluding college, was reaching a quarter-million 
dollars. 
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Promoting HealthfnI Eating Choices 

To promote the messages of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, the Center uses state- 
of-the-art, dynamic marketing and communication strategies to reach the general population and 
targeted audiences. The Center works coHaboratively with FNS in promoting the Dietary 
Guidelines and supporting nutrition messages to reach children and low-income populations. 

Following the release of the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans, the Center launched MyPlate, the iconic symbol and 
food guidance system that translates the Guidelines to help 
consumers choose a variety of healthful options from the five 
food groups and build a healthy plate at mealtimes. While the 
MyPlate icon is a reminder to eat healthfully, ChooseMvPlate.gov 
is an engaging web-based platform developed by the Center to 
translate the Guidelines into food-based recommendations and applications for individuals and 
families. As of 2014, three out of five Americans were familiar with MyPlate and more than one 
third of Americans report knowing a lot or fair amount about MyPlate. Additionally, MyPlate 
continues to play an important role in nutrition education for health professionals, with 73 
percent of Registered Dietitian Nutritionists using MyPlate as a tool to help consumers eat 
healthfully. 

ChooseMvPlate.gov provides practical information to individuals, health professionals, 
nutrition educators and industries to help the public build healthier eating habits and be 
physically active. This website provides resources and tools for dietary assessment, nutrition 
education, and other user-friendly nutrition information. Examples include an extensive 10-Tips 
Nutrition Education series, sample menus and recipes, MyPlate Kids Place including interactive 
games, and information for consumers and professionals. In FY20 1 4, in collaboration with FNS, 
the Center developed a Healthy Eating on a Budget microsite and launched a MyPlate for 
MyFamily toolkit, a cultural menus project, and an ethnic recipe project. ChooseM vPlate. gov is 
one of the most visited government websites and is extremely successful in reaching the public 
with scientifically grounded nutrition information. Since launch in June 2011, the site has 
received more than 245 million page views and 1 03 million downloads. More than 30,000 kids 
have taken the “MyPlate Champions Pledge” on MyPlate Kids Place. 
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SuperTracker is the Center’s award winning state-of-the art online interactive tool. 
Released in December 2011, SuperTracker is a comprehensive resource designed to help 
individuals and families make changes to their diet and physical activity. SuperTracker helps 
individuals to plan, analyze and track diet and physical activity, and provides personalized goal 
setting, virtual coaching and journaling. SuperTracker is heavily used in educational settings, 
with school-aged children accounting for about half of its total profiles. In January 2015, a 
mobile version of SuperTracker was launched resulting in a 140 percent increase in mobile 
traffic. As of February 2015, the site had more than 5 million registered users and 400 million 
page views. SuperTracker does not require registration, yet the application receives, on average, 
6,000-1 1,000 new registered users every day. 

In 2014, the Center collaborated with FNS to consolidate program recipes from its Child 
Nutrition, SNAP and Food Distribution Division and create a user-friendly and visually 
appealing web-based recipe tool. The “Whaf s Cooking: USDA Mixing Bowl” interactive online 
tool was launched in November 2014 to help low-resource consumers with healthy meal 
planning, cooking, and grocery shopping. The site features a searchable database of healthy 
recipes, options to build a cookbook, print recipe cards and share recipes via social media. Since 
its launch in November 2014, the site has received more than 764,000 page views and more than 
1 19,000 users. 

The Center’s Nutrition Communication Network exemplifies public-private partnerships 
and the power of collaboration across sectors to deliver results together that benefit the public. 
The Network provides an opportunity for different communities and organizations to amplify 
MyPlate consumer messages and help promote the Dietary Guidelines. Currently, there are more 
than 120 National Strategic Partners, close to 7,500 Community partners and nearly 4,000 
MyPlate On Campus Ambassadors. In 2014, there were more than 1 million downloads of the 
MyPlate on Campus Toolkit. National Strategic Partners were responsible for more than 36 
billion and 1 9 million consumer and opinion leader impressions of MyPlate and Guidelines 
messaging, respectively. 
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President’s Budget Request for 2016 

The President’s Budget requests an increase of $2 million, for a total of $7 million, for 
the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion. Half of the requested increase will be used to 
implement proven strategies to reach vulnerable populations with programming to help improve 
eating and physical activity behaviors; the other half will be put toward continued development 
of dietary guidance for children from birth to age 2, as directed by the recent 2014 Farm Bill. 

The smallest agency within USDA, the Center serves as a critical backbone to the Nation’s food 
and nutrition policies and programs, often competing with multi-million dollar advertising 
campaigns while striving to reach the more than 320 million individuals in this country with 
healthful eating and physical activity messages. Our staff is dedicated to improving the health of 
Americans by developing and promoting revised Dietary Guidelines that links the strongest 
scientific research to the nutrition needs of consumers. During 2016, the Center will continue to 
link nutrition science to dietary guidance to consumer education. Specifically, the requested 
funds will allow the Center to: 

• Continue, in partnership with HHS, to rigorously review the scientific evidence on nutrition 
and health for the birth to 24 months age group and pregnant women as mandated by the 
Agricultural Act of 2014. This will be accomplished using the slatc-of-the art methodology 
of the NEL. This work will provide a foundation for incorporating these populations into the 
2020 Dietary Guidelines for Americans (ninth edition). Since development of guidance for 
this age group will be above and beyond the traditional update of the Dietary Guidelines, 
CNPP requests this funding to conduct the foundational work. Without funds, CNPP will be 
unable to conduct its work to support development of dietary guidance for this important age 
group. 

• Complete the implementation of the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans (seventh 
edition), and develop and release the 2015 Dietary Guidelines for Americans (eighth edition) 
in collaboration with HHS. This work is critical as the Guidelines are the science-based 
foundation for nutrition standards in all Federal nutrition assistance and education programs 
throughout government and in private sector nutrition and health promotion efforts. 

• Undertake revisions to the Healthy Eating Index, Nutrient Content of the U.S. Food Supply, 
and USDA Food Plans following the release of the 2015 Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 
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• Update and release the 2016 Expenditures on Children in Families report and the Cost of 
Raising a Child infographic. 

• Complete in-depth consumer research on food decision-making to determine the most 
effective communication strategies for individuals and families. 

• Develop and implement robust strategies for communicating science-based consumer 
nutrition messages of the 2015 Dietary Guidelines for Americans to the public. This includes 
reaching vulnerable populations (e.g., older Americans, young children), disseminating 
consumer-tested nutrition messages used by Federal and private sector partners, and 
distributing educational materials. 

• Maintain, enhance and develop strategic and innovative web-based systems 
( www.ChooseMvPlate.eov . www.SuDertracker.usda.gov . www.WhatsCooking.fns.usda.gov ) 
designed to empower individuals and families with the best science-based advice to help 
consumers move toward positive dietary practices and active lifestyles. This requires: 1) 
efficient IT platform-based development and continual enhancements, and 2) multifaceted 
approaches that reflect the Department’s goal of being responsive and transforming how the 
Center conducts business and improves processes. 

• Advance robust evaluation strategies to determine the effectiveness of national nutrition 
marketing, communication and education initiatives. 

• Support and strengthen cooperative initiatives with Food and Nutrition Services. 

With the support of the Subcommittee, the Center looks forward to advancing the health 
of Americans by developing and promoting dietary guidance that links the strongest scientific 
research to the nutrition needs of all consumers. With this support, the Center will build, 
maintain and strengthen the promotion of nutrition guidance tools that millions of Americans are 
already using to tailor to their own efforts to eat and live more healthfully. Your support will set 
the foundation for national nutrition policy that is critical to addressing diet-related chronic 
disease such as - obesity, diabetes and cardiovascular disease - and related healthcare costs 
facing Americans today. 

I thank the Subcommittee for the opportunity to present this written testimony. 
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DIETARY GUIDELINES 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Concannon. And certainly we ap- 
preciate the news about the 30 additional days to accept comments. 
That will be very helpful. As I mentioned, we had mentioned that 
in a hearing with the Secretary, and he was favorable to that, and 
of course wanted to speak with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. And we are glad that that was able to be accomplished. 

As you know, the Dietary Guidelines recommended by the Advi- 
sory Committee has drawn some criticism. That is, I think, a prov- 
en fact. Both the Secretary of Agriculture Vilsack and the FDA 
Commissioner Hamburg testified before this Subcommittee, and I 
pressed them to remember the law must be followed on all ac- 
counts and relevant science must be considered. 

Secretary Vilsack’s comments to the Subcommittee and also in 
the hearing would imply that he has somewhat distanced himself 
from some of the Advisory Committee’s recommendations. The Sec- 
retary is quick to point out that he does not have the latitude to 
opine about various issues, and he knows he has to color within the 
lines. I think those were his words. 

However, based upon your testimony, it does not seem like you 
and the Secretary may be on the same page. Your testimony seems 
to defend the report by mentioning it states that the quantity of 
meat to consume in the 2015 advisory report is the same as what 
is mentioned in the 2010 Dietary Guidelines. If that is true, then 
why did the Advisory Committee not simply restate the 2010 Die- 
tary Guidelines without the extraneous commentary not directly 
related to the statutory mandate? 

Mr. Concannon. Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned, in the last few 
days meeting with Members of Congress, the role of the Dietary 
Guidelines Advisory Committee is set out under charter authorized 
by law. And they are required to look at the prior, the 2010 Dietary 
Guidelines, and raise a series of questions in terms of new science 
that may have occurred in the five-year interval. 

Their recommendations, as I mention in my testimony, about the 
amount of meat consumed is basically the same, is the very same 
as the 2010 Dietary Guidelines. And it is important to note as well 
that the Dietary Guideline Advisory Committee, the scientific re- 
port, is Part A. Part B will be the policy document that is devel- 
oped by Federal staff from the Department of Health and Human 
Services and the USD A. 

And that staff will also consider comments from the public as 
well as comments from industry. But I think it is important to note 
that the process that was followed by this Dietary Guidelines Advi- 
sory Committee was the most transparent in the history of that 
process. 

All of the hearings were broadcasted. Almost a thousand people 
weighed in on each of them. All of the reports — there are a thou- 
sand pages of scientific reports that were posted on the web. And 
at the end of the day, I am confident that the document that will 
be produced at the end of the year will reflect the core of science, 
the strongest science available. 

And it will not be subject to what I describe as a one-off over 
here, one-off over there, what the American public is faced with 
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when you read magazines and newspapers that recommend you do 
this or do that in terms of diet. This is going to be the core of 
science. I am confident that that is what will be published at the 
end of the day. I am confident that that is the commitment from 
both Federal agencies. 

Mr. Aderholt. Is there any research or evidence that you have 
seen that demonstrates the impact that the 2010 Dietary Guide- 
lines have had on Americans, whether it has been a positive effect 
or a negative effect? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I have not seen the specific, and perhaps Direc- 
tor Tagtow can speak to that even more directly. We rely upon the 
2010 Guidelines and incorporate them into — for example, since the 
last Dietary Guidelines, we developed what is now known as the 
MyPlate document and the SuperTracker that is relied upon by 
millions of people across the country online, where it informs their 
own diets. 

But I cannot directly do a cause and effect between the 2010 
Guidelines and the eating practices of Americans. It is advice. I 
will say this much, that the Center for Nutrition Policy and Pro- 
motion devised a tool back in 1995 referred to as the Healthy-Eat- 
ing Index. 

If Americans 100 percent of the time adhered to the rec- 
ommendations, they would receive a score of 100. Americans of all 
income levels actually earn a score of 57. So we do not do so well. 
And low-income people have even more challenges, obviously af- 
fected by where they live and the choices they have. 

But we are certainly out there promoting adherence to those die- 
tary guidelines in the form of the SuperTracker, MyPlate. I see 
that icon when I visit schools across the country or food banks and 
health clinics. But I cannot speak to something that would directly 
point to the 2010 Guidelines and say, these elements alone have 
had an effect. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, I know they are updated every five years, 
as you mentioned. But I guess my question is, is there a way that 
we could know that the previous guidelines have helped to improve 
Americans’ diet? 

So Ms. Tagtow, do you want to comment on that? 

Ms. Tagtow. Sure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. One thing I would 
like to reflect on is the graphic that appears on my written testi- 
mony on page 3. This demonstrates dietary intakes as compared to 
current consumption of Americans. And as we see, we are really 
falling short on recommendations of intakes of fruit, vegetables, 
whole grains, dairy food groups, seafoods, nuts, and soy. 

And towards the bottom of that graphic, you will see that we 
really exceed consumption in areas of things such as refined grains, 
solid fats, and added sugars, as well as specific nutrients such as 
sodium and saturated fat, as well as that subgroup of meat, poul- 
try, and eggs. 

Within that graphic, you will see the center line designates the 
gold standard of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. But this 
also represents a pattern that we are trying to achieve, in which 
we are looking at shifts towards the top half of those bars and 
shifts at the bottom half of those bars in order to meet a healthier 
dietary pattern. 
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As Under Secretary Concannon mentioned, we have the Healthy- 
Eating Index, which is a measurement of diet quality across all 
Americans. And we are seeing gradual shifts in the Healthy-Eating 
Index, which is a research-based demonstration of dietary quality 
in America. Today we are averaging about 58 on that scale of 100, 
which does represent lots of areas for improvement in dietary pat- 
terns for Americans. 

We also look at chronic disease rates across the country, and that 
is a proxy for measuring the overall health of the American popu- 
lation — things such as cardiovascular disease; of course, we are 
looking at overweight and obesity, as well as other diet-related 
chronic diseases. 

We are very interested at the preliminary findings that are com- 
ing out on the rate of childhood obesity. And we are seeing right 
now a leveling off of that rate, which could indeed be an impact of 
many factors that affect children’s access to healthy food. 

There are a variety of ways of measuring this, and like the 
Under Secretary said, there is not a mechanism to draw that direct 
cause and effect between the impact that the Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans has on diet-related chronic disease. But it is, in fact, 
a proxy for measuring that. 

Mr. Aderholt. We could probably spend another hour on this. 
My time is up. 

Mr. Farr. 


CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just for Members’ information, the history of this is — I have been 
on this Committee a long time, and many years ago the most num- 
ber one asked question by both sides of the aisle was, what are we 
doing to fight child obesity in our schools and in the country? 

And then we passed the healthcare bill, and the bottom line of 
that was that if we are really going to bring down costs of 
healthcare in America, we have got to start with growing healthier 
people. And it has got to be by what we eat. 

I have experienced the fast food explosion in my lifetime. I grad- 
uated from college in 1963. The first McDonald’s was in our area 
in California, in Salinas, in 1965, and then after that, the explo- 
sion. And I remember that it even was not until the 1980s that, 
frankly, all these different franchises got everywhere. And every- 
body was into fast food, and people were just eating all their meals 
out of that, and without much direction as to the quality and quan- 
tity and impact. 

So this obesity issue, and I have struggled with it my own self, 
is really a problem. And I wish that people had been able to teach 
me at a younger age just how to be more selective in what we eat. 
And so I appreciate it. And the guidelines are guidelines. 

I mean, we have a big book here in Congress on our office guide- 
lines. It sits on every chief of staffs desk. I do not know if any of 
the members have ever read them, but I would hate to have them 
reviewed to see if we really follow these guidelines because I think 
a lot of them are not enforceable law. They are just guidelines. 

But I know what the Chairman is concerned about because you 
are getting push-back by a lot of people that do not want kids to 
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throw away this food. That isn’t something new. But I would like 
you to talk a little bit about what you are doing on Team Up with 
schools to allow the schools to learn best management practices so 
that you can achieve the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids goals. And are 
you going to continue it? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Thank you for the question. I am, as I men- 
tioned in my testimony, very confident in the progress that is being 
made in American schools. Nearly 100,000 public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools participate in the Heathy, Hunger-Free Kids Act, 
the National School Lunch Program, and most of them as well par- 
ticipate in the breakfast program. 

And I see it as I visit schools. Ms. Rowe visits schools as well. 
We purposely, when we go out to a State, try to eat with kids, ei- 
ther breakfast or lunch. I have done so in a number of States over 
the last five to six weeks and before. And particularly with younger 
children, younger children that are being gradually introduced to 
this — high school kids are a challenge in every household, or many 
households in the country. 

But certainly younger kids, elementary, middle school kids, these 
healthier meals, 93 percent of schools are meeting them. And as 
was mentioned just in the Dietary Guidelines, they represent basi- 
cally a healthier meal. 

There are three studies that I am mindful of — a Harvard School 
of Public Health study; a University of Connecticut study released 
just within the last couple of weeks has shown that food that is 
wasted in the school meals program is actually reduced from before 
these new meal standards came into being. 

And by the way, anybody who is familiar with schools will know 
that plate waste or food waste has always been a challenge. There 
is not anything new there. The question is, are we doing a better 
job in managing that? And I believe we are. 

And for schools that are struggling with that, we point out to 
them strategies that they can employ — share tables, for example, 
where a child, if you do not want to eat that pear, you may put 
it on a share table. Another child may take that. Or the school can 
turn that over to a food bank if it so chooses. 

There are ways to manage that. We are also using behavioral 
economic science. We have a major contract with Cornell Univer- 
sity where they are offering free consultation to schools right across 
the country on such basic things as the lighting in a school cafe- 
teria, how food is presented, how foods are named. 

And we also require and say to schools across the country, make 
sure in school meals, instead of pre-plating the tray, that you hand 
the tray to a child and encourage him or her to make a choice. And 
it is like the rest of us. I compare it to my undergraduate days. The 
courses I elected I enjoyed a lot more than those that I was re- 
quired to take. And children as well we say, offer versus serve. 
Give kids a choice. And we are succeeding in that regard. 

Mr. Farr. But you are also teaching other school districts, the 
ones that are having difficulties? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes, we are. I am sorry. I did not 

Mr. Farr. And that might alleviate the questions that the Chair- 
man has had about people coming to him from school districts say- 
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ing, there is too much plate waste because kids do not like it, and 
we do not like the regulation. 

Mr. CONCANNON. We had great success through the University of 
Mississippi, the National School Food Service Management Insti- 
tute, with something called Team Up that was piloted in the 
Southeastern States. It is now, we have announced recently, across 
the country. 

There will he 700 such units of pairing up schools that are suc- 
cessful with schools that are challenged, part of that 7 percent that 
are still struggling. We say, do not take our advice in that regard. 
Let us connect you up with a school that has succeeded in this re- 
gard. 

Mr. Farr. My time is expired. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Young. 

Mr. Young. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you folks for 
coming by. Ms. Tagtow, I know you have an Iowa background. You 
went to the University of Northern Iowa and Iowa State Univer- 
sity. 

Ms. Tagtow. That is correct. 

Mr. Young. If those two teams meet up in the NCAA tour- 
nament, I am wondering if you want to share with us — no, you do 
not have to. [Laughter]. 

Ms. Tagtow. May the best team win. 

SMART SNACKS IN SCHOOLS 

Mr. Young. That is right. I recently met with representatives of 
the Iowa School Nutrition Association and heard their concerns 
about some of the school nutrition rules the USDA has imple- 
mented. These are people who want to provide healthy foods to stu- 
dents, especially those who qualify for free and reduced lunches. 

But these rules, they say, are restrictive, that some middle and 
high school students are buying unhealthy snacks and lunches — we 
all know this — from local gas stations or fast food restaurants. This 
is the very opposite effect of what the school lunch program is in- 
tended to do. 

I would like to focus my questions on the Smart Snacks in School 
rule. It does not make sense that a food item that has been sold 
a la carte on Monday can only be sold one more day of the week 
off the a la carte menu. Why did the USDA limit the number of 
reimbursable healthy food options that can be served at any one 
time as an a la carte item? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I believe I can answer that. Congressman. The 
meal requirements in terms of both calories and sodium, as an ex- 
ample, other elements, other nutrients in the food, are averaged 
over the course of the week. So it is possible during a Monday you 
could serve a particular food item as an entree or part of the main 
meal that would exceed, if you were allowed to serve it every day, 
exceed either the calorie limits or the sodium or the sugar require- 
ments. 

That is why that limitation on either they may sell an item as 
an a la carte meal item on the day it is served as the main meal 
or the next day. But you cannot serve it over the course of the 
week because you could envision in some schools where, let’s say 
on a Monday you are serving French fries, perfectly acceptable, but 
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then you start serving French fries as an item every day of the 
week. You have destroyed the very purpose of putting limits on it. 
That is why there is a limit on it. 

COMMUNITY ELIGIBILITY PROVISION 

Mr. Young. Thank you. The USDA’s Community Eligibility Pro- 
vision became nationally available this year. You state in your tes- 
timony that this provision “simplifies operations and helps schools 
and districts with high poverty rates offer all students meals at no 
direct cost.” 

Being a new member of the Subcommittee, can you please give 
us a brief description of how this program works and how it sim- 
plifies operations? And how does the program offer all students 
meals at no direct cost? 

Mr. CONCANNON. No direct cost to the student. I should qualify 
that. But I am happy to speak to that. As I mentioned in my testi- 
mony, more than 6 million American students this year — because 
this academic year is the first year the program has been available 
in all 50 States; it was authorized by the Healthy, Hunger-Free 
Kids Act, gradually introduced in 10 States, and all States this 
year. 

Six and a half million children are in schools receiving it. They 
must be high poverty areas. Typically, they have to be both at least 
40 percent receiving free meals, but also another provision impor- 
tant to Congress is the family income in those households must be 
vetted or verified by a county or, in the case of Iowa — I worked in 
Lincoln, Iowa — the State Department of Human Services would 
have to verify the family income. That was an expectation, what we 
refer to often as direct certification. 

And then the school must maintain its commitment, its financial 
commitment. Typically, the program works best, that is, for schools 
that have in the range of 60 percent; even though they qualify at 
40 percent, typically it allows the school, when they apply the for- 
mula, the Federal formula, it allows the school to serve all children 
breakfast and lunch without charging individual students. 

And the savings comes in the Administration because most 
school meals programs have at the end of the line a cashier, some- 
body who either checks the PIN number for the child or determines 
you are a free child, you are a child with a subsidized meal, or you 
are a so-called paying or fully paid child. 

And this eliminates that, allows that staff to be redeployed to en- 
couraging kids to pick healthier meals. It simplifies the Adminis- 
tration. And more than half of the schools that were eligible across 
the country adopted it this year, and I would expect next year even 
more, because in virtually every one of those schools — I have been 
to many of them, visited many of them — they are reporting in- 
creased enrollment in breakfast and in lunch. 

Mr. Young. Thank you. I guess my time is up. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Bishop. 

snap administration in GEORGIA 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, and let me welcome the 
panel. 
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Let me start off, Mr. Concannon and Ms. Rowe, to just state pub- 
licly that I wanted, on behalf of the State of Georgia, to personally 
thank you for your continued support and vigilance in working 
with our State to resolve the longstanding issues that we have had 
with respect to administration of the SNAP program. 

Can you briefly give us an update on where we are today? Be- 
cause in the past we have had severe logjams in both the applica- 
tion and recertification process, which has been a major focus of 
both our State SNAP administrations as well as FNS. So if you 
could give us an update on what is happening on this front, I 
would appreciate it, and tell us what is left to do as we move along 
to try to get this finally resolved. 

Mr. Concannon. I can start, and I can turn to Ms. Rowe. But 
as you note, Georgia has had some real issues in the SNAP pro- 
gram unlike, for example, school meals; Georgia is a leader in that 
regard. It has done a great job in the school-based programs but 
had many, many issues on the SNAP program as well, particularly 
around timeliness of applications when people are struggling and 
they turn to the State agency for help. And these are unacceptable 
delays in responding to people. 

Mr. Bishop. Delays. 

Mr. Concannon. So we have been very focused on working with 
the State, our Southeast regional office, which is the Federal office 
located in Atlanta, working very directly with them, with the State. 
The State is making progress, I am pleased to say. 

But we still have remaining issues around — they have call cen- 
ters, as many States have turned to call centers to process calls 
and inquiries. And we are not satisfied yet with what Georgia has 
been able to do in terms of improving the responsiveness and time- 
liness of the call centers related to SNAP. 

Do you want to add anything? 

Ms. Rowe. No. I just want to echo the Under Secretary’s com- 
ment, that we are working and we have seen improvement. And as 
he said, the call center, we continue to work with them to find 
ways to improve access to the call center, timeliness, talk time, 
wait time, and access so that individuals who are trying to find in- 
formation can easily find that information. 

Mr. Bishop. I understand they have done more now direct trans- 
fer of the cases to actual workers as opposed to utilizing solely the 
call centers. So they are actually utilizing the call centers much 
less. 

Ms. Rowe. Yes. And that has helped a great deal in terms of the 
way in which they have streamlined that process. 

WIG ELECTRONIC BENEEIT TRANSFER (EBT) 

Mr. Bishop. Well, thank you so much for your help. 

Let me move to WIG and the Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) 
program. According to the budget, 81 State WIG agencies were in- 
volved in some phase of implementing the EBT program, whether 
planning, developing the program, implementing the program; 14 
States have successfully implemented the program; 41 agencies are 
currently in the planning phase; 27 State agencies are currently 
implementing EBT. 
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But all of those do not include the State of Georgia. Can you tell 
us how many State agencies have not begun the process of initi- 
ating the EBT for WIG? What are the circumstances surrounding 
why various State agencies have not begun to engage in the EBT 
process? And in the State of Georgia’s case, is this a result of our 
past challenges or in the Administration of the WIG program? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Congressman, I would expect that in the case 
of Georgia, it is a reflection of the fact that the State has had major 
challenges that we identified in the management of the WIG pro- 
gram, the core WIG program as it exists. 

The intent of Congress, as you may recall, is to have all States 
across the country in the Electronic Benefit Transfer program by 
2020, and so we are gradually ramping up to that. We had at least 
one year where there were no funds appropriated to States to allow 
them to proceed further. So there is a certain funnel effect here of 
only so many States can be moving along through the queue at any 
one time. 

So the fact that a particular State is behind other States in that 
regard I would not view as a source of alarm. I think there are only 
so many States that are going to be able to 

Mr. Bishop. Let me interrupt you for a second. Is it not correct 
that the EBT process is supposed to have several benefits, particu- 
larly cutting down on fraud activity throughout the system? And if 
so, why would this not be a priority for every State agency in the 
Nation? It has had success among the Native American territories 
in implementing EBT. Other than size, are there any specific 
issues that have led to their active participation as opposed to 
other States? 

Mr. Goncannon. Georgia has indicated to us they are going to 
meet the 2020 deadline. So they are going to meet the Federal re- 
quirement that all States be in by 2020. But in fact, we had to 
work very directly with the State around particularly vendor issues 
in the WIG program we identified. We had some issues out in Gali- 
fornia, and then we had issues in Louisiana and Georgia, several 
States, North Garolina. 

And so we wanted the States to address those to our satisfaction, 
and they have done so. But I think it is also a matter of what other 
challenges does the State have. But they have indicated to us their 
intent is they are going to meet the 2020 deadline. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Valadao. 

DIETARY GUIDELINES 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you, Ghairman. Thank you, all of you, for 
taking some time out for us today. 

I wanted to follow up on the Chairman’s question about the Die- 
tary Guidelines. In a recent Wall Street Journal interview, while 
discussing sustainability and the Dietary Guidelines, Secretary 
Vilsack stated, “I read the actual law, and what I read was that 
our job ultimately is to formulate dietary and nutrition guidelines. 
And I emphasize dietary and nutrition because that is what the 
law says, and I think it is my responsibility to follow the law.” 

Do you agree with the Secretary that sustainability is outside the 
statutory scope of Dietary Guidelines? And in your view, is the Die- 
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tary Guidelines Advisory Committee the proper group to analyze 
the environmental sustainability of agriculture production systems? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Let me start and then I am going to turn to 
Angie. Let me say that just the question of sustainability — the way 
the Dietary Guidelines operates is it begins by looking back at the 
2010 Guidelines, and then that independent scientific Committee 
raises what is called a series of questions. These are questions that 
should be reviewed and tested. 

The Committee raised over 80 questions to the staff. There was 
a single question on sustainability. So I think, unfortunately, this 
is one of these things that I suspect members may be even sub- 
jected to at times, where the media jumps on something that may 
look like it is a little out of sort and overplays it, makes it look 
much larger than it really is. 

At the end of the day, at the end of this calendar year, I am con- 
fident that the document, the report, that will be submitted by the 
two Secretaries will reflect just the core science that is required for 
food-based recommendations of public health interest. That is the 
charge to the Committee. 

Ms. Tagtow. Correct. Mr. Congressman, just to reiterate the 
mandate of the National Nutrition Monitoring and Related Re- 
search Act, we are charged with developing a document that is 
based on nutritional and dietary information only. That is our com- 
mitment. That is our charge. And it should be based on that pre- 
ponderance or that large body of science as well as medical knowl- 
edge. We take that charge very seriously. 

The Dietary Guidelines for Americans, as the Under Secretary 
mentioned, provide those food-based recommendations that help 
prevent disease and promote health specifically for people of ages 
2 years and older. When the Dietary Guidelines Advisory Com- 
mittee addressed sustainability, it could have been — now, I am not 
speaking on behalf of the Committee, mind you — but it could have 
been based on their reflection on the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans that did address sustainable agriculture as a strategy to 
help ensure Americans have access to nutritious food now and in 
the future. 

However, as the Under Secretary did mention, their primary 
focus was spent on that scientific evaluation of the literature re- 
garding diet and health. And 99 percent of the questions that they 
asked to review the literature were based on diet and health infor- 
mation. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. And I should also point out or add to that that 
the recommendations, for example, around meat or other food 
items were not influenced by the question of sustainability. So 
again, that is part of 

DAIRY IN WIG FOOD PACKAGE 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you. In representing one of the largest 
dairy districts, or the largest dairy district, in the country and ac- 
tually being a dairy farmer myself, this question is important to 
me. 

A change in the WIC-approved food list will no longer allow 2 
percent milk for children between the ages of 2 and 5 unless it is 
prescribed for underweight participants or other special cir- 
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cumstances. WIC participants must now choose between 1 percent 
and skim milk for children in that age group. 

Many WIC program participants, especially in rural communities 
like mine, shop in stores that are not traditional grocery stores. 
Therefore, they have limited milk options available to them. Have 
there been any reports to the agency that WIC participants are un- 
able to purchase required milk products in their area due to a 
shortage of the desired product or, obviously, limited supply or 
even shelf space? 

Mr. CONCANNON. To your question, it has not come to my atten- 
tion at my level. Let me just point out that there are 45,000 ap- 
proved WIC stores in the United States, and those 45,000 stores 
must stock the approved Dietary Guidelines-recommended fat lev- 
els, fat contents, in milk. 

As I am sure you are aware, in the school-based programs as 
well as in child care, the 1 percent requirement is the maximum 
as well as for flavored milks, which we support as long as they are 
skim milk. So we are very strong supporters of milk. It is a re- 
quirement for meals, and we are champions for it. But we limit the 
fat content. 

Mr. Valadao. My time is expired. Thank you. Thanks, Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

SNAP EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. So much to discuss today. 
Thank you for being here. Thank you for your panel, your articu- 
late answers to everything, and certainly to Under Secretary 
Concannon. As I am sure I have told my colleagues before, we had 
a chance to work together in Maine, and it is always a pleasure to 
see you. 

Just a little bit about the SNAP work requirements, which is a 
new issue in my home State. Like a lot of States, and you, I think, 
brought this up in your earlier testimony, a lot of States were ac- 
cepting the waiver on the three-month rule on working 20 hours. 
I do not have to explain it to you. 

But Maine has chosen to no longer do that. I think it was very 
clear to people during the recession that it was hard to find a job. 
It was very difficult to meet the requirement. Now, as the economy 
improves a little. States are starting to say, well, we do not need 
to have the waiver. 

Of course, that does not mean that for everybody who is covered 
by this, it is simple to find a job or to meet that requirement. My 
understanding is in three months, so starting next month, there 
will be somewhere around 6,000-plus people who are no longer eli- 
gible to collect SNAP benefits. They are childless adults. They are 
in a difficult position, and not all of them can find a job in my 
State. And I am sure that is true of many others. 

I want to get your take on that in a variety of ways. What do 
you think will happen in 2016 when many other larger States start 
to do this? Do you have a sense of how many people are going to 
lose benefits? 

And I know in my State, one of the concerns is food banks, home- 
less shelters, all the other places, community kitchens, where peo- 
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pie have gone to meet these requirements. It seems like this is 
going to place a big burden on them because there is just no guar- 
antee, once you kick people off the program, that a job appears and 
that they have any other financial resources to support themselves. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, as I mention in my testimony, happily, 
the recession is over for tens of millions of Americans. But unfortu- 
nately, it is not over for tens of millions of other Americans, and 
we see that in the profile of people on SNAP. We have among the 
highest rate of people receiving SNAP who are actively working, 
who are actively in the workforce, but they are getting minimum 
wage or they are getting part-time work even though they would 
like more hours. 

To your question, four or five States have elected to not seek or 
not continue with the waiver, Maine being one of them. And other 
States in the next year or so, it is estimated, because of their un- 
employment rates improving will no longer be eligible for it. 

And the broad estimate nationally is approximately a million 
persons across the U.S. will no longer be eligible, and at last esti- 
mate, about 60,000 veterans who will be affected by that will no 
longer be eligible for the SNAP program. 

That is why in this budget we are seeking additional funds in 
employment and training. That is not a magical answer that is 
going to resolve this for all of these folks, by any means. What is 
really needed is more job opportunities in the economy. 

But we believe very strongly in the employment and training 
program, the potential it has to better connect people to the work- 
force. So later this week the Secretary is going to be announcing 
the Farm Bill, the $200 million in grants for employment and 
training that the Farm Bill has authorized. And some 34 States 
submitted 40-something applications. 

We are granting 10 of those; that is what we have the funding 
for. But we are also going to work with the remaining 24 States 
to say, what else can we work with you — for example, in places like 
Maine — to connect, for example. Goodwill Industries or programs 
like the food banks that can do basic kind of training? Again, it 
does not overcome the weaknesses in the general economy, but it 
does help some people get better connected to the workforce. 

But we are concerned about that, those million persons that are 
likely to be facing big challenges in the next year or so. Now, that 
time limit that will no longer be waivable, in effect, even existing, 
those same individuals are required to register for work. If they are 
offered a job, they are required to take it. If employment and train- 
ing is offered to them, they must avail themselves of that. 

And we are going to work additionally hard with States to en- 
gage more of them because, frankly, some States do a terrific job 
on this front, and there are other States that go through the mo- 
tions, so to speak, but really do not do much on this front. 

And we think if the households of individuals in those States 
would no longer be eligible for SNAP because there is not an em- 
ployment and training program available to them, then the State 
needs to do more in that regard. 
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PHOTO IDS IN SNAP 

Ms. PiNGREE. Well, thank you. Thank you very much for your 
concern on this. I am out of time, but let me just slip in one quick 
question. 

I know you work really hard on fraud, and you can just give me 
a yes or no answer because this is a much discussed and controver- 
sial topic. But do you think the photo ID is actually effective in re- 
ducing fraud in the SNAP program? 

Mr. CONCANNON. No, I do not. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Thanks. I yield back, or I finish. Thanks. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR PARTICIPATION IN WIC 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome to the Com- 
mittee. Thanks for your testimony today, and thank you for your 
work on behalf of our country and efforts to create good nutritional 
opportunities for all of our young people and folks across the coun- 
try. 

One of our obligations on this Committee is to work with Federal 
agencies to ensure that we are rooting out inconsistent application 
of law, and fraudulent payments. Throughout every agency there 
are mistakes made, and so we certainly know that these things 
happen. 

But we want to make sure they are as minimal as possible and 
that we are making sure those dollars go to the people who need 
them. Right? That is what we all want. If we are going to spend 
Federal dollars, they must get to the hungry children or the people 
that benefit from these programs. 

And there have been some concerns raised related to the proper 
application of programs both under WIC and in the SNAP pro- 
gram. I just wanted to ask a few questions about those in par- 
ticular. 

I guess first of all, what percentage of babies born in the United 
States are on the WIC program today? That is zero to 1. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Infants. For close to a decade, the percentage 
of births in the United States that qualify for the WIC program 
have hovered right at 50 percent. And currently it is between 51 
and 52 percent of all the births. It has been so going back to 2005. 

Mr. Yoder. And my understanding is there are four criteria in 
order to be eligible for benefits under WIC — either categorical, resi- 
dential, income, or nutritional risk. Would that be roughly 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Income first and foremost. The statute says 185 
percent of the Federal poverty level and/or if a State elects to have 
a higher income eligibility level, for example for its Medicaid pro- 
gram typically. And 38 States across the country actually have set 
income eligibility for pregnant women at a higher rate. I know this 
is true in the States that I oversaw for eligibility. 

So if the Medicaid eligibility level, for example, for a pregnant 
woman is higher than 185, then that infant born to that household 
will 
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WIC PROGRAM INTEGRITY 

Mr. Yoder. Well, I know you are familiar with the 2013 GAO re- 
port that discussed concerns regarding eligibility determination, 
the process for WIC applicants to the point of enrollment. Some 
concerns cited in that GAO report were inconsistent criteria allow- 
ing applicants access into the program. Additionally, the report 
cited a lack of income data for approximately 7 percent of all WIC 
participants. 

My understanding is USDA subsequently issued a guidance 
memo reiterating recommendations for States in how to define 
these things, but they continue to allow discretion to States in 
many of these areas. And so, can you comment on the progress the 
USDA and State agencies have made in addressing specifically the 
concerns in the 2013 GAO report? 

And in order to make additional progress, could the State or local 
agencies use additional tools in order to execute more consistently 
in upholding the integrity of the program and ensuring those with 
economic and nutritional risks receive the benefits, those who need 
them the most? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Thank you. Based on actually some issues that 
came to our attention out in the State of California, actually, sev- 
eral years ago, I am pleased to say that California has addressed 
them consistently. But subsequent to that, we introduced the prac- 
tice of management evaluations annually in all WIC programs 
across the country — the State programs, the tribal. There are 90 
between States and tribal organizations. 

And that is how, frankly, we identified some issues in Georgia 
and Louisiana and South Carolina — or perhaps it was North Caro- 
lina; it was one of the Carolinas — that require us to take a more 
active role with the State agencies that are managing, for reasons 
you cited and that were cited in that report. Because we want the 
program to be very strongly managed as well. 

And I think, from my point of view, the program has, on the clin- 
ical side, on the side of getting nutrition education and getting the 
benefits to the household, been, I think, an example, a model. But 
we have also pushed for stronger management controls 

Mr. Yoder. Well, I appreciate the efforts you are making. Would 
you be able to maybe give a report to this Committee in direct re- 
sponse to the GAO concerns regarding more folks being eligible 
than maybe should be in overpayments, particularly those concerns 
raised in that report and how some of your directives have fixed 
that, or areas that still need improvement and how we could help? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes, indeed. 

[The information follows:] 
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FNS has addressed GAO's concerns. FNS' response to the GAO Report is 

attached for your reference. To summarize: 

As F NS committed to ,ln response to the report: 

• On April 26, 2013 FNS issued comprehensive guidance on WIC income 
eligibility determination with State agency compliance required by 
Oct.l, 2013. 

• FNS has conducted 7 webinars for State agencies, one for each FNS 
region, to review Guidance in detail and respond to specific State 
agency questions. 

In a dditi on, FNS has taken these actions: 

• All State WIC agencies were required to reflect revised WIC Income 
Eligibility guidance in their FY 2014 WIC State Plan of Program 
Operations and Administration. 

• FNS regional offices have confirmed that all 90 WIC State agencies' 
FY 2014 State Plans indicate that the standard set of income 
eligibility and verification criteria, as required, have been 
implemented. 


• FNS has established WIC Certification and Eligibility as the area 
for focused WIC Management Evaluation reviews and training during 
FYs 2015 and 2016. 

• In 2014, FNS established a Program Integrity and Monitoring Branch 
to improve WIC monitoring and oversight processes, as well as 
provide technical assistance. 

As result of the above actions, GAO considers the 2013 audit resolved. 
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GAO Report on WIG Income Eligibility Determination <GAO-13-290) 
FNS Response - May 2013 


Re commendation 

The WIG Program was recently the subject of a study by GAO 
pertaining to WIC income eligibility determinations. Although 
GAO did not identify any material findings associated with 
participant eligibility, it did find that while FNS assists and 
monitors WIC State agency income eligibility determinations, it 
does not currently use monitoring results to target its 
assistance. To improve WIC oversight and administration, GAO 
recommends that USDA develop a timeline for reviewing its 
monitoring reports to assess national program risks and target 
assistance . 


Response 

On April 26, 2013, FNS issued updated guidance to State agencies 
to help standardize income eligibility determinations. The 
guidance consolidates policy memoranda issued over the past 
several years. It can be viewed at or downloaded from the FNS 
website, at httj?: //www. fns.us da.qo v/sites/defa ul t/ fi les/ 201 3-3-- 
I n c om e FJ- i q i. b ilitvGui dance. p df {WIC Policy Memorandum 2013-3, 
Income Eligibility Guidance) . 

In addition, management evaluations (MEs) conducted by FNS 
routinely address issues related to income eligibility 
determinations . The WXC ME Tool, a web-based, interactive tool 
implemented in FY 2010, establishes standard questions to be used 
across regions and allows FNS to generate reports to identify 
common findings and develop policies or other corrective actions. 
FNS will develop a process, which will be effective October 1, 
2013, for the regular review and analysis of WIC 
Certificatlon/Eligibility MEs at the National Office level, to 
identify areas in need of correction or improvement so that 
additional guidance and technical assistance can be provided to 
FNS Regional Offices and WIC State agencies as necessary and 
appropriate . 
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LOW INCOME HOME ENERGY AND SNAP 

Mr. Yoder. My other question concerns the SNAP program. And 
if you will recall, in the Farm Bill there were many changes being 
made to farm programs, food programs, et cetera. But one area 
that Congress wanted to address was what was called by many an 
abusive practice, in which 16 States gave $1 of low income heating 
assistance in order to make folks categorically eligible for SNAP 
programs. 

It certainly was not the intent of how those programs were to 
work, and it certainly is not a way to ensure that people who need 
the resources, those folks who need the food stamps the most, get 
them. 

And so I guess I would be interested to know — Congress then re- 
quired a $20 threshold. Has that been successful? How many 
States are still gaming the system, as some would say, and using 
the LIHEAP program to make their citizens more eligible than citi- 
zens, maybe, in Kansas or other States that are not abusing that 
practice? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. The reference that you are referring to. 
Congressman, refers to the LIHEAP, the Low-Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program. And when a household across the U.S. quali- 
fies for that program, it does not necessarily make them eligible for 
the SNAP program, but it increases the benefit because they are 
now subject to something called a standard utility allowance. 

And there were 17 States, actually, that were actually using that 
provision. Congress, as you mentioned, set a requirement, said 
States must spend at least $20 for such households to qualify for 
that. Twelve States have actually appropriated that $20, or $21. 
Eive States have ceased using that provision. 

But these are State choices. That is in the statute. And as soon 
as that law was passed, we notified States right across the country 
and said. Congress is now particularly concerned about this prac- 
tice. It says if you are going to use it, you must spend at least $20. 

Mr. Yoder. I appreciate your answer. My time is expired. Do you 
just have a number? Do you know? The estimate was $8.55 billion 
over 10 years. Since 12 States are continuing to engage in the prac- 
tice, do you know what the number is now? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I do not, but we can provide it. 

Mr. Yoder. If you would let us know if those estimates worked 
and if they assumed some States would continue to work the sys- 
tem and how that all played out. Appreciate it. Thank you very 
much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information follows:] 

The figure Congressman Yoder cited was developed by the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO), and USDA does not have all of the detailed assumptions that CBO 
used in preparing that estimate. USDA is working on its own analysis of this Farm 
Bill provision to support implementing regulations. The Department would be happy 
to share with the Subcommittee a copy of that esimate when it is complete, but it 
may not be fully comparable in the total dollar amount to the CBO estimate for a 
variety of reasons, including differences in budget baseline projections. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. DeLauro. 
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WIG FUNDING AND PARTICIPATION 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have heen 
running back and forth, so I apologize. I see Dr. Harris here as 
well. Welcome to all of you. 

Mr. Under Secretary, Administrator Rowe, Executive Director 
Tagtow, welcome to you. Congratulations. We actually had the op- 
portunity, Mr. Secretary, to talk about some of these nutrition 
issues at the FAO meeting in Rome near the end of last year. A 
great, great effort held in a worldwide nutrition effort. And it is 
about the safety net worldwide. 

But what was fascinating to me and what struck me was how 
our programs have stood as examples to other Nations — the food 
stamp program, the WIC program, all of our nutrition programs. 
And these countries are now trying to organize in some way. 

Visited the FAO with Director-General Graziano da Silva. He 
was previously — I found this interesting as well — he was appointed 
the food security minister for the country of Brazil. Would that we 
would have a food security minister. And that is what you all rep- 
resent here today, so we are grateful for that. And they want to 
eradicate hunger. 

But what I truly do want to do is I just want to make a quote 
here and then I am going to ask my questions because I think one 
of the most fascinating things is what Pope Francis said with re- 
gard at that conference about the issue of hunger. 

“Nowadays much talk of rights, frequently neglecting duties. Per- 
haps we have paid little heed. We pay little heed to those who are 
hungry. It is painful to see that the struggle against hunger and 
malnutrition is hindered by market priorities, the primacy of profit, 
which have reduced foodstuffs to a commodity like any other, sub- 
ject to speculation also of a financial nature.” 

“And while we speak of new rights, the hungry remain at the 
street corner and ask to be recognized as citizens to receive a 
healthy diet. We ask for dignity and not for charity. If we believe 
in the principle of the unity of the human family, based on the 
common paternity of God the Creator and in the fraternity of 
human beings, no form of political or economic pressure that ex- 
ploits the availability of foodstuffs can be considered acceptable.” 

Cheers for Pope Francis, words that I believe that we should all 
heed. 

With regard to the WIC program, let me ask you a couple ques- 
tions, Mr. Secretary: How cuts to the WIC would impact core pro- 
gram components and the outcomes that are achieved by the pro- 
gram? Are there barriers getting in the way of eligible families ap- 
plying for WIC or participating in the program? Is there anything 
that we can do to make sure that needy families have access to the 
critical nutrition assistance that WIC provides? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Let me say thank you for questions around 
WIC. It is one of the most important public health nutrition pro- 
grams deployed in the country. In response to an earlier question, 
for now nearly a decade almost half, if not slightly more than half, 
the births in the United States depend upon it. The Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) recently pointed to WIC as 
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one of the major contributing factors in seeing a reduction for the 
first time in overweight young children in 18 or 19 States. 

I am pleased to report that the President’s budget request will 
fund all folks who are eligible for the WIC program. And right now, 
our estimate is that WIC is serving about 85 percent of all of the 
eligible infants in the United States. 

WIC is operated across the country by a variety of, in some 
cases. State agency or county agency, but a variety of other health 
consortia as well. And they are completely dedicated to really 
reaching out and engaging parents, especially, and very young chil- 
dren. 

So the budget proposes that. There is one element in the budget 
that I think Mr. Farr asked me about as well. In WIC we ask for 
a contingency fund because as we discovered during the sequestra- 
tion period a year or so back, we ran into worries about would we 
have sufficient resources to keep programs going if there was this 
sequestration. 

Ms. DeLauro. Is it a cost-saving program? 

Mr. CONCANNON. It definitely is a cost-saving program. Two esti- 
mates — one, it is estimated to save $1.74 in the first few months 
in Medicaid alone; and then over time, a longer period of time, for 
every dollar in WIC, it is estimated to save between $2.50 to $3 
in healthcare costs that do not have to be made. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. My time is expired. 

Mr. Aderholt. Dr. Harris. 

SNAP DIETARY RESTRICTIONS 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you very much for coming before the Committee. 

I have a couple questions. First of all, I have a question just to 
follow-up on the WIC program and the SNAP program. SNAP has 
much less restriction on what can be purchased. Just from a die- 
tary improvement point of view, why do we not restrict it much 
more along the lines of WIC? Would that be beneficial, in your 
opinion? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. That question has been raised and it is an un- 
derstandable one. 

Dr. Harris. I know. Dr. Roe and I cosponsored a bill in the last 
Congress that in fact would begin to move SNAP toward WIC 
guidelines, again, looking for — what is good for women and chil- 
dren is actually good for all of us. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, WIC, as you know, and you would know 
professionally as well 

Dr. Harris. I have a bunch of questions, so it is just a simple 
question. Do you think it would be beneficial to move SNAP guide- 
lines toward WIC guidelines? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Toward? I think it would be challenging to do 
so, but we can certainly consider it. 

Dr. Harris. Would it be beneficial? Okay. Is it beneficial? Your 
role is to figure out what is good for the American people. So I take 
it 

Mr. CoNCANNON. If everybody ate healthier, we would all be bet- 
ter off. 
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DIETARY GUIDELINES CHANGES 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. Now, let me ask you a little 
bit about some of these because I have been through — if you are 
in medicine long enough, you have been through cycles. Thirty 
years ago, margarine very good, butter very bad. Well, now it is ex- 
actly the opposite. Eggs very bad; now they are okay. 

Salt very bad; now you actually have these large reviews, includ- 
ing the Graudal review in the American Journal of Hypertension, 
the PURE study in the New England Journal, that suggest that in 
some people, low sodium actually is not good because it has only 
a marginal benefit in reducing blood pressure, but it has a signifi- 
cant benefit, including a 7 percent increase in triglycerides, a 3 per- 
cent increase in cholesterol or a couple of percent increase in cho- 
lesterol. 

So given that, why no asterisks in the guidelines that came out, 
the advisory committee guidelines, to suggest that this is in fact 
growing very controversial in the scientific literature as to who is 
benefitted by low sodium intake, and in fact, some people could be 
harmed by a low sodium intake? Does that worry you, that we 
make kind of global statements that actually could be placing some 
people at risk? 

Mr. CONCANNON. No. I would say 

IMPROPER PAYMENTS IN SCHOOL MEALS PROGRAMS 

Dr. Harris. No, thanks. I appreciate it. We will move on to the 
next one. It worries me because I was taught in medical school ev- 
erybody is different, and what we do with these guidelines is pre- 
sume everybody is the same and that everybody would benefit from 
a certain intervention, or that there is no controversy when in fact 
it exists. 

Let me just talk a little bit about the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram and School Breakfast Program. According to the report — I 
guess it is the USDA’s own report — they say that the lunch pro- 
gram has improper payment rates of $1.75 billion, the School 
Breakfast Program $923 million. Now, even in Washington, that is 
a lot of money. It is $2.7 billion. 

What is USD A doing to bring this rate down to much more ra- 
tional levels for the American taxpayer? Look, if someone needs a 
school lunch, school breakfast, that is fine. But how do I explain 
to my taxpayers that we are spending $2.7 billion in overpay- 
ments? Is somebody watching the shop? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. It is a challenge. It is a challenge in the school 
meals program. There are two aspects of it. One is underreported 
household income, and the other is on the meal claiming side of it. 
I should point out to folks that when a meal is served to a child, 
if that child, for example, does not take the half pint of milk, the 
whole meal is considered to have been an improper payment. 

We do not do that in other program areas. You could say, well, 
maybe that represents 15 percent of the meal, and since 15 percent 
of the meal was not provided, maybe we ought to really discount 
it at that level. But do not count the whole meal 

Dr. Harris. Well, of that $2.7 billion, how much is because some- 
one did not take the whole meal? 
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Mr. CONCANNON. A significant portion. 

Dr. Harris. A significant 

Mr. CONCANNON. Roughly half of it. 

Dr. Harris. Roughly half. So what are we doing to deal with 
that? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Well, we work with school agencies across the 
country to encourage the folks, who are often the cashiers or the 
staff, to encourage children to 

Dr. Harris. To do it. Okay. 

Mr. CONCANNON [continuing]. Take all of the components. 

SODIUM TARGETS IN SCHOOL LUNCH 

Dr. Harris. Let’s move on. The Target 2, Target 3, Target 1 — 
the whole school program, my understanding — and this is a fol- 
lowup on the sodium question — the bottom line is they achieved 
Target 1. Target 2 and Target 3 are going to be very difficult with- 
out flexibility in the sodium levels. 

And, because I kind of searched the literature, I am not sure 
there is really any good literature that in children, reducing so- 
dium intake actually is proven to be beneficial, not harmful — again, 
because we know in adults it can increase triglycerides if you are 
normotensive. Most children are normotensive. Therefore, I would 
conclude that most children might have a harm, not a benefit. 

Is this taken into account when we go into Target 2 and Target 
3 levels? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. I think there has been a lot of misinforma- 
tion about the sodium levels in the school meals program. We had 
somebody here in the District that came into town here within the 
last few weeks suggesting that the school meals program is urging 
a level of 1500 milligrams in sodium. Not the case. 

Even Target 2 is based on what is referred to as the upper toler- 
able limit. And even then, these students, these young people, will 
be consuming more than is recommended by the Dietary Guide- 
lines. So it is very reasonable. It is doable. And even the Institute 
of Medicine, when it made the recommendations to us, said, imple- 
ment this over a 10-year period because there is so much sodium 
in all of our diets. 

Dr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

SCHOOL MEAL STANDARDS IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. Dr. Harris. 

Let me talk a little bit about school meals as well. Of course, I 
mentioned in my opening remarks and talked about my interest, 
given that the school nutritionists in my district have talked to me. 
Of course, other Members of Congress have talked to me and, of 
course, expressed their concern about the USDA rules and the dif- 
ficulties they face. 

Like you, I have spent a good bit of time and have an oppor- 
tunity, at least, to visit schools in my district and the school 
lunchrooms in particular, and was contacted, as I mentioned ear- 
lier, by Evelyn Hicks, who is a school nutritionist in my district. 

The common narrative that it seems that we hear is that the 
USDA’s approach to their concern seems to center on a lack of ef- 
fort or competence on their part. They believe that USDA thinks 
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that they are under-motivated or they lack the skill to implement 
these one-size-fits-all rules that do actually come out of Wash- 
ington. 

Let me say that that is not the case, based on what I have seen 
from visiting these school cafeterias. The people that work there, 
they are very dedicated to their job. They want to see their kids 
get healthy lunches and the healthiest plate they can serve. 

The school nutrition professionals feel that the weight of their re- 
sponsibility is to care for these kids and provide what many of 
them think is maybe the only meal that they really get for the day. 
Do you think it is a lack of effort and competence by the school nu- 
tritionist? Or do you believe that perhaps there are some claims of 
overly prescriptive rules that has some merit that come down to 
these school professionals? 

Mr. CONCANNON. First of all, let me be really clear. It is abso- 
lutely not a lack of effort. We have great respect for the people who 
work, the so-called lunch ladies, the lunch men, the people who 
work in the school nutrition programs. They are very committed to 
it. They are the first line of defense from the public health point 
of view in terms of encouraging kids. 

So I do not see it that way. And I am sure the Food and Nutri- 
tion Service folks who are out in the field do not convey that atti- 
tude to folks in schools. The facts are, 93 percent of schools across 
the country are meeting these standards. So we know that takes 
effort. They were the first major changes in meal requirements in 
more than an decade. And so I know it took a lot of effort on the 
part of people. 

And I would also point out that for the remaining 6 or 7 percent 
of the schools that are not meeting the standards, we have not pun- 
ished a single school. We have not said, we are going to pay you 
less. We have not said, you are on our hit list. You are on our pro- 
bation list. We have said, how can we work? How can we help you? 

Either through training, technical assistance — the National Food 
Service Management Institute at the University of Mississippi is 
doing yeoman’s work across the country, working through schools. 
Just recently, based on experience in the Southeastern part of the 
U.S., we announced the across-the-country Team Up for Success. 
Team a school similarly sized that is meeting the program require- 
ments with a similarly sized school. 

Many of these challenges are, frankly, in the smaller schools, 
where literally that school food person may be the chief cook and 
bottle washer. They may have to purchase food, plan the menus, 
oversee the day, and they may have old equipment, if any equip- 
ment at all or much equipment. 

So they have a lot of challenges. We recognize that. We are very 
committed to work with them. The standards that were developed 
were based on achievable standards. They were not devised by 
somebody who is out of touch with what can be done in American 
schools. 

And as I said, what motivates us is both we have hungry chil- 
dren across the U.S. and we have an obesity problem. And I believe 
the way we have deployed the program, the fact that 93 percent 
of schools in just the third year are meeting it, to me shows that 
people are trying and that they are being respected. 
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We have not given up on those 6 or 7 percent that are still strug- 
gling with it. We are always open to hear from schools to say, what 
can we do differently? 

Mr. Aderholt. You mentioned that 93 percent meet the stand- 
ards. So 7 percent do not. Which schools have you visited in that 
6 and 7 percent? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I have not visited many schools that are not 
meeting that standard. Most of the schools that I get out to are ei- 
ther in high poverty areas or schools, for example, in the last year 
that are participating in the Community Eligibility Provision. 

But when I go out to States or meet with State school food serv- 
ice — I was recently in the State of Utah, a State that is a very 
rural State, major parts of it. I was with a brand-new super- 
intendent of schools who had come from Ogden, Utah, a city that 
has a lot of impoverishment. And he was, even though a new su- 
perintendent, based on his experience as a regional superintendent, 
fully committed to the program. 

So we are doing it successfully. We do not need exemptions. We 
do not need waivers. This is working, so I know it can work. 

Mr. Aderholt. Have you had a chance to meet with any of the 
schools that have dropped out of the program? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. No, I have not. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, would you be willing come to my district or 
someone on the panel, some of these schools that are having a 
problem, and 

Mr. CONCANNON. I would really appreciate the opportunity to 
come. Definitely. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Farr. 


PROGRAM ACCESS IN RURAL AREAS 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry that Congressman Harris left because I think he 
started into an issue that I do not think our Committee has really 
spent much time looking at. You have heard today a lot about 
questioning the guidelines, particularly the guidelines with dietary 
stuff. But we have never questioned the regulations. 

And some of these regulations that we have adopted in our best 
interests have really come to be problematic. One of those regula- 
tions was not in the food nutrition bill, but it was in the 1996 wel- 
fare reform law, which said that you will reimburse on a three- 
month time basis recipients who are able-bodied, working age 
adults without dependents. But they only get three months. 

Nobody ever thought the people that might fall into that category 
are called veterans, unable to find work. And now they get cut off, 
and there are going to be some 60,000 veterans who are going to 
be forced off of the SNAP program unless they meet the work re- 
quirements or are participating in a training program. 

I think that is going to be a real crisis for our country because 
everybody here in Congress talks about wanting to help the vets 
and leave none behind, and we do have these programs that do 
help them, including programs on how to feed them, except the reg- 
ulations do not allow them to stay in the program. 
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Regarding community eligibility provisions, another program 
issue that he just mentioned is the cost that this report indicates 
about kids who are financially not eligible to receive a free and re- 
duced meal but do. Those classrooms and lunchrooms that you 
have been in and I have been in and ask them who is passing, it 
is impossible to measure that by looking at the financial state- 
ments of the parents. 

Some States have thrown up their hands and just said, feed 
them all. We will pick up the difference. And teachers will tell you, 
look. Some of these kids coming to school, their parents are — even 
some of them are very wealthy, but they are still dysfunctional par- 
ents in the fact that they do not give meals to their children before 
they come to school in the morning. 

They are not eligible then to be in that School Breakfast Pro- 
gram or that lunch program unless they pay, and they do not give 
them any money to pay for it. So what happens is the schools just 
kind of say, well, feed the kid. Err on the side of the child. 

And yet our regulations then ding that school for having violated 
Federal law. I think that we ought to begin getting some feedback 
from you as to where these regulations, whether it is veterans or 
children, just do not make sense. Because what will happen is they 
will get into these reports now, which is all over the news, about 
how much the Federal Government is putting out money that is in 
error. This is then, to the taxpayers, wasteful. 

But then when you ask them, well, did you know this money 
went to a kid to feed a child some lunch because he did not have 
his money in his pocket, I think most people would say, feed the 
child. So I would hope that maybe we can come back with — if you 
are going to talk about guidelines, let’s talk about some of our in- 
law regulations. 

Let me follow also up on a question that I think Mr. Valadao 
asked. And is my concern, speaking of vets, really a concern that 
I brought up in the veterans committee about how our Federal 
services are very poorly administered in rural areas, particularly 
for veterans. Usually you can qualify for all these veterans bene- 
fits, but you have to go miles and miles away to get a counselor 
for Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). 

And you mentioned that there are all these WIC-certified ven- 
dors. But how much of them are really in rural areas? He rep- 
resents and I represent some towns that are really small. They do 
not have any grocery store. They have probably half a grocery 
store, and probably a liquor store in California, too. But that is 
where you are going to find food. 

Now, they may actually have some farmers — not close, but in the 
region, a farmers market. What are we doing to make sure that — 
because you brought it up about the WIG benefits and the SNAP 
benefits, that all these things could go on a benefit card or an EBT 
card and give waivers to areas that are really rural, that just do 
not have to carry that supply that you were talking about? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, you raise, I think, a very important point. 
I think that people in rural areas across the U.S. have additional 
burdens in terms of access. And we see it. For example, in the sum- 
mertime when school is out, those wonderful yellow buses that we 
depend upon across the U.S. do not operate. 
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And very poor children — I saw it in the State of Iowa when I was 
out there within the last year looking at summer feeding programs. 
In a rural area, it is very hard for those kids to get to a central 
site. And yet they may he just as poor as a child who is in a more 
urban or more metropolitan area. 

That is the beauty, that is the benefit, of the electronic benefit 
summer feeding program that we have piloted, and the President’s 
budget, this budget, requests funds for summer EBT for both urban 
students as well as rural. 

But rural, there are challenges in terms of both access to jobs — 
I have seen it again in States that I lived in, my native State and 
adoptive States — where rural areas are losing population, and 
there are not the same kind of job opportunities. And farming is 
becoming more of a capital-intensive, less labor-intensive profes- 
sion. And there just are not the same kind of opportunities. So I 
think we have to be sensitive. 

Mr. Farr. And should we give those EBT cards, then, in rural 
areas by zip code so those stores do not have to have the stocking 
requirements? 

Mr. CONCANNON. We would really want the stocking require- 
ments for the WIC stores. Now, the beauty of WIC EBT cards is 
when a WIC household turns to a store. And if they do not have 
one of the items that that mom and her infant or young child is 
authorized for, she retains that benefit on her card. 

Whereas the States that rely on an 8V2 by 11 sheet of paper like 
this often, when they go to the store and one of the items is not 
there, it is referred to as a partial redemption. If you are low-in- 
come person and you got a ride in to the CVS or to whatever the 
store might be, it may not be easy for you to get a ride in two or 
three days later for the item that the store did not have. 

So as a general rule, we are concerned with partial redemptions. 
We like the electronic card because it provides portability as well 
as it makes sure that the benefit, the full benefit, is provided to 
the clients. 


PROGRAM ACCESS 

Mr. Farr. Well, I think what the gist of all the conversations and 
questions have been here, whether we start off with the Chair- 
man’s remarks about guidelines or what I have raised and I think 
Dr. Harris raised about regulations. It would really be helpful to 
us if we are really trying to meet the goals of these programs that 
the Department inform us in Congress how our regulations do not 
allow us to meet those goals in really rural areas. 

It seems to me, for our veterans that we are trying to help in any 
way but because the Welfare Reform Act does not allow them eligi- 
bility longer than 3 months without training for the SNAP pro- 
gram, you ought to come back here and tell us what works and 
what doesn’t so that we can make these laws more practical, more 
common-sense. And I am sure there are waivers allowed, and 
maybe we ought to use those or let the people know that there are 
waivers out there. 

Mr. CONCANNON. That is why I sort of — well, when I hear one 
size fits all, we actually try to size programs to States or commu- 
nities. And for example, I know the Chairman asked at a meeting 
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earlier this week how many waivers we had granted, for example, 
around the whole grains requirements in the school meals. 

The earlier waiver was for whole grain pastas. Some schools 
were having trouble finding lasagna noodles or spaghetti noodles 
that were acceptable. And we had between 2200 or so requests for 
waiver. We granted 1900. Congress last year expanded that for 
whole grain-rich other products, and that practice is in place right 
now. I do not have the numbers of places that have availed them- 
selves, but I am told a number of States are planning to avail 
themselves of that waiver. 

So waivers are a way of supporting and tailoring the ability of 
programs to respond to people. But sometimes we have limits in 
the law or the Federal regulations that are difficult to change 
quickly. 

Mr. Farr. Well, where you have those limits, can you bring us 
back a list of where you would like to see some waivers or some 
exceptions? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I would be happy to do so. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt. Dr. Harris. 

DIETARY GUIDELINES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Let me just follow up a little bit about the Dietary Guidelines 
Advisory Committee. My understanding is that once they issue 
their report, which was issued, they are supposed to be disbanded. 

But now I understand that members of the committee have held 
discussions regarding their scientific report findings. One has been 
held February 25th at Harvard. Another professor is speaking in 
the Hall of States here in Washington tomorrow. I am curious 
whether or not these are supported by Federal dollars, these events 
that are being held. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. No, they are not. 

SCHOOL MEAL STANDARDS IMPLEMENTATION 

Dr. Harris. Good. Because that would be a little worrisome, if 
you are supposed to disband something but it keeps on spending 
dollars. 

Let me just follow up with the whole grain because again, I think 
the gentleman from California is absolutely right. We create these 
rules and then we require waivers. And his point actually about — 
I had not even thought about that, about the low-fat milk, but it 
is right. If you walk into some stores in some neighborhoods, in fact 
probably a lot of neighborhoods, you may or may not find 1 percent 
milk or skim milk on the shelves. 

Mr. CONCANNON. You will find it in WIG stores. 

Dr. Harris. I understand that. But let’s pretend they sell out of 
the 1 percent milk that day. And I know no one has ever gone to 
a store before a snowstorm, for instance, and not seen milk on the 
shelves. And I get that. 

But the idea that it is all or none, or I have got to come to the 
Federal Government for a waiver — and the whole grain is a good 
example. Look, I do most of the family shopping now. You cannot 
buy everything whole grain. You can look for it, but sometimes it 
is just not available. 

So with regards to the whole grain standard, I take it that the 
idea is let’s go full forward into the all whole grains standard with 
allowing waivers instead of saying, okay. It is probably more rea- 
sonable to say, look, if we are halfway there, that is good. Go back 
to the half standard, 50 percent standard for whole grain. Is that, 
I take it, the direction you are going? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. That would be unfortunate, to go backwards. 
There is no need to do so. Remember, that standard holds over the 
course of the week that is grain-rich. And 

Dr. Harris. Sure. Let me ask you a question. Let me follow up 
with a question because if I had a SNAP benefit, I could go buy 
regular grains, or I do not have to buy whole grains. So on the one 
hand, the Department says, it is okay, using the taxpayer-funded 
dollars to buy regular grains and we will actually pay for it in that 
circumstance. But we will not do it in another circumstance. Where 
is the logic behind that? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. There are different laws that have been passed 
by this Congress that govern those programs. 
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Dr. Harris. And the law says that you have to go to the all 
whole grain? Is that what the law says? Am I missing something 
here? 

Mr. CONCANNON. The law and the Federal regulations ask us to 
follow the Dietary Guidelines, and the 

Dr. Harris. Excuse me. You said law and Federal regulations. 
They are different. A law and a regulation is different. Is it in the 
statute that we have to go to 100 percent whole grains? Is that 
statutory or is that a regulation? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. It is a regulation. 

Dr. Harris. Because you understand the difference. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

Dr. Harris. I understand the difference because I make one and 
you make the other. So I just have to ask you, do you have the 
flexibility to draw that back a little bit, given the difficulty that we 
have heard that some locations have in going to 100 percent whole 
grain? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I think it has already been done. 

Dr. Harris. Not through waivers. Do you have the ability to rein 
back in the standard? Because my understanding, the standard 

Mr. CONCANNON. Whole grain-rich, by the way. It is not 100 per- 
cent whole grain. 

Dr. Harris. Okay. Okay. 

Mr. CONCANNON. It is only 50 percent. 

Dr. Harris. Of the 2012 standards, half of the grains are whole 
grain-rich. Now it is all the grains are whole grain-rich. Right? But 
there are two 50 percents because before 2012, 50 percent of the 
grains had to be whole grain-rich. Right? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Correct. 

Dr. Harris. And let me clear it up once and for all. That is not 
statutory? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. That is regulation. 

Dr. Harris. Correct. And the same regulation, I assume, maybe 
could be done for other places where we allow non-whole grain-rich 
foods to be purchased, like the SNAP program. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. The program does not have that. 

Dr. Harris. So under the SNAP program statute, you could not 
require a certain percent of the grains to be whole grain-rich? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Correct. We are not allowed by statute. 

Dr. Harris. Specifically? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Specifically. 

Dr. Harris. So we might just have to correct that. Thank you 
very much, and thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

HEALTHIER FOODS IN SCHOOLS 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

To add my own perspective in on this, I want to thank you for 
your articulate answers. I feel like you understand the complica- 
tions of this issue, and I have great respect for my colleagues here 
and the questions they are asking. And clearly it is a very con- 
troversial issue about these school lunch standards. 
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But I just want to commend the Department for being vigilant 
on this, for sticking with what is perceived as a much healthier 
school lunch for our kids. And just to editorialize a little here, you 
are asked to reflect on, as you said, the last five years and im- 
proved science. And I think that you are appropriately doing that. 

But to look at the other side of it, this is exactly what is hap- 
pening in the marketplace. And that may not be science-driven, but 
the fact is that fast food chains today are looking for healthier 
foods and McDonald’s is suffering because they cannot figure out 
how to get the things that the consumer wants to buy. 

Every retail grocery store today has enhanced the amount of lo- 
cally grown food in the vegetable section and sustainable and or- 
ganic — people at all economic levels are choosing to buy this. And 
certainly what you are seeing happening in the fast food chains is 
a reflection of what parents want their kids to go eat. 

My favorite statistic is that nine out of ten parents who choose 
to buy baby food buy organic. Now, you can debate until the end 
of Earth whether that is healthier for their kids or not. But it is 
a perception on the part of the parent that they want a healthier 
start for their kids. 

I know we can argue this. I have school lunch advocates as well 
who have talked about the difficulty of implementing these stand- 
ards. But the idea that we would provide for school lunches and not 
incorporate latest scientific guidelines as well as what the public is 
looking for — more whole grain food, more fruits and vegetables — it 
seems to me like you are following the logic. You are following 
what people want. And I greatly appreciate that and recognize 
what a complicated struggle it is. 

So I am going to stop editorializing there and just ask you one 
other quick question. I have certainly seen in my own school lunch 
programs the great interest in bringing back more healthy food, 
more locally grown produce. That is just what parents are asking 
for today. 

And many school districts, in spite of the fact that it is a struggle 
to balance the budget around getting more healthy food, they are 
really turning to doing more and more of that. I know the Depart- 
ment just announced another round of grants for kitchen equip- 
ment; Maine has benefitted from, I think, $76,000. 

And these are not gadgets and things. This is just very simple 
equipment because so many schools got out of the business, in a 
sense, of cooking healthy food for our kids and cooking school 
lunches. And I think many parents are shocked today to walk into 
a school cafeteria and realize there is no cooking facility. 

The great interest in doing that has required some funding to get 
them back in that place, and it makes it much easier for them to 
create some of these foods in a healthy way. We have incredibly 
creative school nutrition and school food service people who really 
want to do this and often do not have a knife, do not have a refrig- 
erator, do not have the basic tools. 

So just a little bit more about what the Department is doing and 
how we can continue to enhance that? 

Mr. CONCANNON. On several fronts, I would say we are encour- 
aging something through a national initiative called Earm to 
School. We are encouraging more local purchasing, but also schools 
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to grow foods even if it is in raised beds, not for industrial-sized 
production, as they call it, but to connect children to where food 
conies from, healthy eating, less processed food. 

But to your question on equipment, the President’s budget seeks 
additional funds for equipment. But it is a very small fraction of 
the need that exists out there. Some five years ago we announced 
$100 million in equipment grants to schools. Within a three-month 
period, we had $600 million in requests from schools. 

So the need is great out there, and it is especially so as we have 
moved to healthier foods — more fruits and vegetables that require 
cooling equipment, or school food service folks will say, the hot 
meals should be hot. The cool meals should be cool. You have to 
have that equipment. 

And I am pleased to say you will be hard-pressed to find deep 
fryers in American schools because they have moved away from it. 
You can still get French fries, but they are baked. They are 
healthier for the students. 

So efforts that can be made to help schools with capital equip- 
ment are sorely needed. They make a difference. I have been in a 
number of small — even I recall a school in New Hampshire, a very 
old school building that was probably a hundred years old, that 
they insisted on bringing me downstairs to show me the automatic 
dishwasher that had made such a difference to them. 

Because literally, in some of these small schools, that school food 
service person is responsible for menus, preparation, serving, and 
cleanup. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

SCHOOL MEAL STANDARDS IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Ms. Pingree. 

I think Ms. Pingree makes a good point about the choices. And 
the bottom line is here that good people can disagree on this issue. 
But I think the difference in — talking about the McDonald’s and of- 
fering the healthier variety of stuff, they want to — we have that 
choice, what we want to do. 

I think what is frustrating to so many is the heavy hand of the 
government that comes down and says, this is what you have to 
do. And that is where I think the disconnect is. I mean, I go into 
stores and I try to look for the low-fat and the baked and things 
like that. 

But I have that choice and I have that — and I think that is what 
is, I think, frustrating to so many Americans is that the regula- 
tions and burden has just come to a level where there is just a lot 
of frustration out there. And like I said, good people can disagree 
on that. 

But let me ask you about the whole grain issue. When we had 
talked yesterday, I alluded to it. And I certainly appreciate the De- 
partment providing the waivers that we were able to include in the 
omnibus preparation bills that gave that greater flexibility. 

But what that did, it allowed these schools to exempt from the 
current whole grain requirements. Do you have the number of ac- 
tual — how many States have indicated they will be implementing 
this waiver process? 
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Mr. CONCANNON. I do not have it. We will provide that to you. 
But the last word that I received, I think there were 22 or 24 that 
were considering offering it. Does that sound right, that number? 
Yes. People are nodding behind me, yes. 

Mr. Aderholt. How many? Do you have a number? 

Ms. Rowe. It is about 22 or 23. We will get back with the spe- 
cifics. 

Mr. Aderholt. Yes. In that, early indications are in that. And 
so whether it is 22 or 25 or 28, whatever the number is, we are 
talking about half the States are struggling in some way through 
meeting the guidelines. And so I think that should be something 
that should be noted, that you have almost half the States that are 
requesting this, and you know, from that aspect. 

The final regulation went into effect on July 12th — I mean July 
2012. So why is the Department just now offering the intensive 
training and technical systems to schools? The process, you know, 
perhaps should have began 3 years ago before the schools started 
experiencing these decreased lunch participations and the in- 
creased waste and cost. So, let me get your comments on that. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Let me — let me comment on that. We had been 
offering training well before the law went into effect. I should point 
out when you referenced declines in meal participation, the de- 
clines in lunch participation started in 2008, so long before the new 
law took in — came into effect, fewer students were eating meals at 
American schools. So, we can’t ascribe all the challenges around 
participation to the National School Lunch Program. I should point 
out on breakfast, by the way, there are now 14 million American 
students that have breakfast each day. In 2009, there were 
10,300,000. So we are making major progress in increased partici- 
pation. 

And this year, I believe we have turned the corner in terms of 
school lunch participation, particularly aided by the Community 
Eligibility Provision that was referenced earlier. When I go out to 
schools, more kids of all income levels because they do not have to 
determine, are you free, are you reduced price, or are you a fully 
paid — it gets rid of that strata of different income levels. 

So we are making progress. A lot of training has been provided, 
but by no means is that just this year. We keep listening. We keep 
saying, what else can we do? We have been running webinars. We 
have been offering consultation to schools. I mentioned the con- 
sultation we have with the behavioral economists up at Cornell. 
The National School Food Service Management Institute down in 
Mississippi has only been in existence for about five years. So it is 
doing great work, yeoman’s work around the country. 

So there is much, much, much — so I think that is the problem 
with a hearing like this. You make one comment and it gets sum- 
marized as though, that is the whole nine yards. No. It is effort on 
an ongoing basis on many, many levels. As I mentioned earlier, our 
full goal is to make this work and not to punish schools, to encour- 
age kids to consume the food. 

The studies that have been done — Harvard, University of Con- 
necticut, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill — all show it 
is working. There is less food waste. Kids are doing better on fruits 
and vegetables. I am committed to do this on behalf of the country. 
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And we all should be because we have a national public health 
challenge with kids whose lives are going to be compromised be- 
cause they are so overweight because of eating too much junk food 
over time. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. And if you could get that number of 
the States for the record, I would appreciate it. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Farr. 


INCENTIVES TO STATES 

Mr. Farr. I hope when you get that number it will also be by 
school districts because that is a much more accurate than just 
States. We have 1200 school districts in California, from one-room 
schools to humongous school districts. 

It is very interesting, today’s questioning, because I feel half of 
the Committee is talking about how do we improve our sticks and 
the other half of the Committee wants to know how can we offer 
more carrots. And since this is an agriculture Committee, I am 
going to stick with the carrots. 

You talked about Team Up. And it hit me — we are going to give 
$25 million to bolster State employment and training efforts to sin- 
gle adults without dependents. We are going to give $9 million to 
streamline the application process. And the list goes on and on on 
what we are doling out to the States. 

You use the carrot that if the States will come in and put some 
money on the table, put some law on the table, then you will come 
in and help them and partner with this? How many of these — 
throughout this whole USDA budget, and I think that the VA 
budget, which I also cover, there is an awful lot of giving without 
any asking. And frankly, it is a very conservative term, when you 
think about it, that you help those who help themselves. 

We ought to help the States that are beginning to show that they 
want to help themselves. Give them the incentive or prioritize it. 
There are national associations of everything, and there are all the 
cities and all the counties and all the States have their associa- 
tions. And they all talk about best practices. 

So all of these things where people and children and others are 
falling through the cracks because the States or local governments 
will not ante up, I find in my State that when everybody else gives 
up, then the cities go out, and overwhelmingly all these taxpayers, 
they do not want any taxes raised, but they will vote for every bond 
you put in front of them for every school district, for the fire de- 
partment, for the water districts. We pass many of those things, 
and in most cases it requires a two-thirds vote on the ballot, very 
difficult to pass. 

So I do not find that the taxpayers are so against paying for 
things if they know what they are going to get. And I think that 
those States that have put up some money to start addressing 
some of these issues ought to get more assistance to help those who 
want to help. 

Now, I do not think you can just drop everybody and leave them 
on the street. Obviously, there are some folks that do not care 
about that. But that is where you ought to use the stick. 

Mr. CONCANNON. We try to nudge States that are not performing 
so well. At times we have to come down hard on them. But our goal 
is basically to assist at the direct level, the consumer ultimately. 
And State leadership varies, frankly. The culture and the values at 
the top of the State agencies make a difference. 

I often say this. People ask me. My career was in State govern- 
ment. When they say, what is the difference? Now you are on the 
Federal side, I often say, where you live makes a difference even 
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though it is the same Federal law. But whether that law is em- 
braced, whether it is fully exploited in the best sense of the term 
exploited or availed, to the State makes a difference. 

And States that reach out, try to do the best they can to support 
the citizens of their State, we try to be supportive with them. And 
I think the Food and Nutrition Service — I can say this again as al- 
most a 30-year State commissioner — has a reputation among Fed- 
eral agencies of being a good partner with States, of being sup- 
portive and not coming down with a hammer needlessly. 

But there are opportunities that we have, for example in the em- 
ployment and training area. I mentioned in my testimony earlier 
the $200 million that is going out in the grants authorized by the 
Farm Bill. But there is an existing core employment and training 
program that eight or nine States, California being one of them, 
takes a fuller advantage of because the State appropriates funds or 
counties appropriate funds. 

We have other States, even States that are very poor States, that 
do not do much of anything with the program. And after these 
grants are announced later this week in the 10 States that won the 
competition, we are going to work with the remaining 24 States to 
say, what else can you do in your respective State to work with a 
private industry with not-for-profit groups like Goodwill or like the 
community action agencies or like food banks that often now are 
running training programs for low-income people. Because we 
think it is important to connect people in that regard. 

Mr. Farr. I appreciate that, particularly with your background 
as a State administrator. You talked about the EBT, the debit card 
in California, and we really messed that up. And you got in there 
and straightened them out, and they were very excited about com- 
ing on board and doing it right. 

Mr. CONCANNON. They are there now, happily. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

HEALTHIER FOODS IN SCHOOLS 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you. I know we are wrapping up here so I 
will not go on for too long again. I know we are not done with the 
conversation on the School Lunch Program. I am sure this will be 
much discussed before this Congress finishes this session. 

But again, I just want to appreciate the vigilance you have 
shown. And I was grateful that you brought up the impact that 
school gardens have. I have visited so many schools in Maine 
where, as you said, even if it is a tiny little plot with a few carrots, 
it means that when you sit down with those kindergartners, every 
time they eat a carrot they think that was the one they grew, or 
they have a different kind of relationship. 

I have been in middle schools where the kids were proudly eating 
sauteed kale because it came from their own garden, and they had 
a whole different sense about it, and then often took that knowl- 
edge home to their parents and said, hey, can we not try some of 
this stuff at home? 

So it sounds like a small thing, but I think it has had a huge 
impact and continues to. And the Department’s support for that is 
very important. And of course, there is never enough. There are al- 
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ways more schools applying for the grants available to enhance 
that. So I just want to put in a little plug for that. 

And I think it was Dr. Harris who mentioned one of the concerns 
that schools have raised about the changes that are being made is 
availability. And I just wanted to throw in my two cents, the fact 
that school lunch programs are a huge purchaser in this country, 
so one of the things you do is you have an impact on availability. 

Not to invoke McDonald’s again, but the fact that they are 
changing one of their practices to possibly have antibiotic-free 
chicken, a lot has been written about the fact that that will have 
a huge impact on the poultry industry because they have so many 
big suppliers who will say, okay, how do we meet the needs of our 
customers. So we’ll say, how do we meet the needs of our biggest 
customer? 

And I cannot remember the specifics, but shortly after some of 
these guidelines were announced, I remember reading about com- 
panies trying to produce a whole-grain flour that looked more simi- 
lar to flours that kids were used to. So as long as that stays within 
the healthy guidelines and it does not make the transition so 
tough, that is also another benefit in moving our whole population 
into food products that would not happen otherwise. 

And whether it happens in the Department of Defense, new re- 
search goes on that we all benefit from, or frankly, in the nutrition 
guidelines there, schools have a huge impact on that. And avail- 
ability will change as the demand is seen. And when there is a pur- 
chaser for a product, American companies manufacture it. 

Mr. CONCANNON. I have great confidence. And we have seen it 
in the reformulation of products sold in vending machines in 
schools that American manufacturers are reformulating to meet 
the lower sugar or sodium guidelines. So I, too, am confident that 
industry can respond to this. 

What industry has said to us is they want predictability. They 
do not want uncertainty. So that is why I react as I do to sugges- 
tions that would drive a big hole in what is, I think, a coherent set 
of recommendations that actually are working, for the most part, 
and where they are not, we are not punishing people. We are say- 
ing, how can we bring you up to speed here? 

Ms. PiNGREE. Well, thank you. And thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Under Secretary, for 
being here. Ms. Rowe, thank you. Ms. Tagtow, thank you. And Mr. 
Bice, sorry we did not have a lot of questions for you today, but 
we will try to catch you next time. 

Thanks for being here, and the hearing is adjourned. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOOD, NUTRITION, AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MARCH 17, 2015 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CHAIRMAN ROBERT ADERHOLT 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
LIHEAP and SNAP 


Mr. Aderholt: Previously FNS stated it was soliciting regular 
progress reports from those States that continue to offer LIHEAP 
payments greater than $20 annually so that SNAP participants are 
eligible for the SNAP heating or cooling standard utility allowance. 
Please provide an update on which, and for how long, States are 
continuing this practice. 

Response: FNS continues to monitor State actions in response to 
the changes made by the Agricultural Act of 2014 regarding the 
relationship between SNAP and LIHEAP- FNS exercised the Department's 
full authority to ensure that the new provision is implemented 
correctly, consistently, and in a manner that follows the intent of the 
law. 


The legislative changes refined the link between a household's 
receipt of LIHEAP assistance and its eligibility for the SNAP heating 
or cooling standard utility allowance by requiring that the LIHEAP 
payment exceed $20 annually and be received in the current or 
immediately preceding 12 months. These changes primarily impact the 
17 States that had implemented nominal LIHEAP payments. FNS provided 
detailed implementation guidance, policy clarifications, and technical 
assistance to these 17 States. FNS encouraged these States to move 
forward with implementation in a manner that follows the intent of the 
law. In order to monitor each State's compliance and quickly address 
potential challenges, FNS has solicited regular progress reports and 
will continue these efforts moving forward. 

To date, 13 States increased their LIHEAP payments to greater 
than $20: California, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Washington State. Four States, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, and New Hampshire, did not increase payments. 

The 13 States that increased their LIHEAP payments to greater 
than $20 have not provided FNS with long-term plans for their LIHEAP 
payments. LIHEAP is a State-administered program under the Federal 
oversight of the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) . States 
have the authority to determine how to use their LIHEAP funding, in 
accordance with that program's requirements. LIHEAP is not 
administered or funded by the USDA and 0SDA does not have the authority 
to regulate State's administration of LIHEAP. USDA has consulted with 
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HHS in order to ensure mutual understanding of the new requirements 
that now govern the SNAP/LIHEAP link. 


SNAP Work Pilots 

Mr. Aderholt: The farm bill established a SNAP work pilot 
program. The Department shall carry out up to 10 pilot projects 
designed to help more SNAP participants gain employment, work skills, 
education and training so that they may become self-sufficient and 
transition out of SNAP, The goal is for a variety of pilots to be 
tested that represent a balanced approach across the country as well as 
amongst those states that may be more focused on "education and 
training" and those that are taking a "work first" approach. 

a. You are requesting additional funding in FY 2016 to expand 
employment and training efforts. What will you be able to 
accomplish with this funding? Is it different or similar to 
what is being done in the pilot program? 

b. Do States report any data to your agency such as the 
statistics of people who were able to find employment as a 
result of the additional assistance or other results based 
information? Are there requirements of information from the 
States as a recipient of the funding? If not, how do you 
determine if the efforts have been successful and are 
effective? 


Response: SNAP is an important support for working families. A 
total of 43 percent of SNAP participants live in households with 
earnings. It also provides critical and needed employment and training 
(EStT) programs so that recipients can gain and retain meaningful 
employment. The Agricultural Act of 2014 provided $200 million to 
conduct and evaluate up to 10 three-year pilot projects that develop 
and test strategies to increase work effort and reduce dependency under 
SNAP. The 10 pilots selected build on existing SNAP E&T programs and 
test some new approaches in order to determine the most effective ways 
to help SNAP recipients move toward self-sufficiency. 

Dnlike the E&T pilots, which will be in effect for up to three 
years and will operate in only 10 locations, the core E&T programs 
operate nationwide and will continue to adapt to new opportunities and 
economic needs. States have flexibility in the design and operation of 
their core SNAP E&T programs and FNS is working to ensure these 
programs respond to local and regional economic and employer needs and 
optimize provisions in the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act. 

The funding requested in the FY 2016 budget supports ongoing 
efforts by FNS to improve E&T opportunities for SNAP recipients. 

Funding is requested in two areas. First, funding is requested to 
support the E&T Center of Excellence, The Center of Excellence will be 
a multi-faceted "hub" designed to work together with FNS to provide 
States the tools they need to build job-driven programs that help SNAP 
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participants find jobs and work toward economic self-sufficiency. 

Tools and resources developed through the Center of Excellence will 
include materials, such as self-assessments, guides, and checklists; a 
digital platform to promote peer-sharing and facilitate discussions 
among State SNAP agencies; policy briefs on best practices at the 
crossroads of E&T and workforce development; and the development of 
multimedia success stories by SNAP participants, employers, and other 
stakeholders. This award will also support the Seattle Jobs Initiative 
to work with a targeted group of States to advance an E&T strategy and 
identify opportunities to leverage SNAP E&T 50/50 funding. 

Second, funding is requested to assist States to provide E&T 
services to able bodied adults without dependents who are newly subject 
to time limited participation in the program. These efforts will allow 
some of our nation's poorest individuals to work towards self- 
sufficiency and continue to receive food assistance while they do so. 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 increases FNS's monitoring and 
oversight responsibilities and requires FNS to assess the effectiveness 
of States' EScT programs by establishing reporting measures. The 
reporting measures must be based on the common measures for Federal 
workforce training programs and reflect the challenges and employment 
barriers that SNAP households face. FNS can require a State to modify 
its program if reporting measures indicate that it is inadequate. FNS 
expects to publish the final interim rule for E&T reporting measures in 
October 2015. 


SNAP Advertising 

Mr. Aderholt; Please provide an update on the rule making process 
to further clarify and codify the farm bill provision that changed 
allowable SNAP outreach activities; prohibits recruitment activities or 
the use of funds for radio, television, and billboard advertisements; 
and prohibits agreements with foreign governments. 

Response: FNS supports program access through appropriate 
outreach by State and community partners to ensure that eligible people 
can make an informed choice for themselves and their families. FNS 
works to ensure that outreach is in line with the law and policy by 
focusing clearly on groups who are eligible under the law, emphasizing 
that programs provide support during times of need, not permanently, 
and avoiding messages that disparage or demean the importance of 
employment . 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 (Farm Bill) made several changes to 
outreach activities allowable with Federal funds. USDA issued a Farm 
Bill Implementation Memorandum on March 21, 2014, instructing States to 
immediately implement this provision. A proposed rule is expected to 
be published in fiscal year 2016. 
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SNAP Fraud 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide an update on the rulemaking progress 
that revises retailer sanctions. 

Response: The proposed rule, "Farm Bill of 2008 Retailer 

Sanctions" was published on August 14, 2012. The final rule addressing 
the new monetary penalty is targeted for publication in the spring of 
2016 . 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide an update on your work to develop 
protocols to consider for suspension and debarment of retailers who are 
criminally indicted and convicted of trafficking violations. Has OIG 
provided FNS with information as requested? 

Response: FNS has been contributing data to the System for Award 

Management (SAM) , which is managed by the General Services 
Administration (GSA) . FNS has listed on SAM the names of owners from 
almost 5,000 permanently disqualified SNAP retail stores. Newly 
disqualified store owners are added on a monthly basis. By listing the 
names of disqualified retailers, FNS is ensuring that all Federal 
agencies, as well as public and private employers, can make reasoned 
decisions about eligibility for benefits or services, and about the 
potential or current employment of these individuals who are identified 
as SNAP violators. 

FNS has worked with OIG to revise the quarterly indictment and 
conviction report that OIG provides to FNS. While the report has been 
modified in recent quarters, it still does not provide clear or 
specific enough information that would allow FNS to consider suspension 
and debarment actions against retailers who have been criminally 
indicted or convicted. Discussions with OIG regarding further 
refinement are ongoing. 


Mr. Aderholt: How much of your budget has been spent on fraud 
prevention and detection efforts for Fiscal Years 2010 through an 
estimate for Fiscal Year 2015? How much funding is assumed in the FY 
2016 request? Please provide a breakout for mandatory and 
discretionary funds. 

Response: The information on Mandatory Other Program Costs is 

provided for the record. There are no discretionary funds appropriated 
for fraud prevention and detection efforts. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: I understand that FNS has reengineered the process 
for authorizing and overseeing retailers into a centralized national 
structure. Are there any concrete results to date? What is the 
estimated dollar savings from this effort in the short or long term? 

Response: The retailer management function underwent a wholesale 

organizational change and was centralized into a national, integrated 
structure in January 2013. Short term and long term savings are being 
realized through the effectiveness and efficiencies gained in this new 
centralized national structure. This structure: 

• Streamlines management and maximizes the use of resources to gain 
efficiency while improving our efforts to fight fraud and ensure 
integrity. 

• Allows US to be more agile and utilize our resources in a more 
strategic fashion to maintain equitable workloads across the nation 
that fully support our program integrity efforts. 

• Performs data mining and analyzes patterns in transaction data to 
better identify fraud and abuse, 

• Helps us better identify high risk areas to target increased focus 
and resources on program integrity efforts. 

• Improves the quality and consistency of all retailer functions by 
more closely integrating operations with the development of policy, 
procedures, training, and systems. 

• Improves communication and command structures to better respond to 
challenges in fighting retailer fraud. 

• Improves the consistency in retailer operations policies and 
procedures with a higher level program integrity focus. 

As a result of these efficiencies, the total number of retailer 
sanctions is up 22 percent from August 2014, permanent 
disqualifications are up 29 percent, and over 39,000 new retailer 
applications have been processed. In addition, over 1,300 farmers 
markets and direct marketing farmers were authorized in fiscal year 
2015. 


FNS will continue to take full advantage of this centralized 
structure, enhance our policies and procedures, and use available 
technology, to manage SNAP retailers in a manner that ensures the 
integrity of the Program. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of activities across USDA to 
reduce fraud in the SNAP program. Please include an explanation of how 
FNS is targeting and providing early oversight of stores most likely to 
traffic . 

Response: Rooting out waste, fraud and abuse is a top priority. 

OSDA has zero tolerance for fraud. Most recipients and retailers play 
by the rules. Fraud is not a static concept and we are always 
adjusting our techniques accordingly. FNS continues to implement 
aggressive measures to improve program integrity and detect and stop 
fraud. 
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FNS works with State partners who, by Federal Law, have the 
responsibility to identify recipients who break the rules and hold them 
accountable. FNS is using regulatory changes, developing tools, and 
providing technical assistance to strengthen States' ability in this 
regard, including: 

* Traffickin g Pre venti on St ate Grants : In FY 2014, FNS awarded over 

$5 million in grants to seven States for projects aimed at improving 
outcomes for State agency activities devoted to recipient 
trafficking prevention, detection, and prosecution. The seven 
grantees are Florida, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, 
and Washington. In FY 2015, FNS awarded an additional $9 million to 
another five States, Alaska, Maine, Mississippi, Nevada, and New 
Jersey to help states deploy new technology, or modernize existing 
technology, that monitors and tracks investigation outcomes of 
individuals suspected of intentional program violations - with an 
emphasis on trafficking, the sale of benefits for cash. 

• Coll aboration with State A ttor ney General: On September 30, 2014, 

FNS awarded a one year grant of approximately $319,000 to South 
Carolina to conduct a pilot with the South Carolina State Attorney 
General's Office. The pilot is designed to increase client 
trafficking prosecutions compared to current levels, holding those 
who sell their benefits for cash accountable to the fullest extent 
of the law. 

* Replacemen t Card s: The vast majority of individuals requesting 
replacement cards do so for legitimate reasons. Replacement cards 
represent an education opportunity, as most reflect instances where 
the client may not understand how to manage and secure their card. 
However, as it may be an indicator of potential fraud, FNS takes the 
issue of excessive card replacement requests seriously. Beginning 
in 2012, FNS took steps to provide States with tools to address 
excessive card replacement requests, including sharing the best 
practice initiated in North Carolina of sending a warning letter to 
clients with five or more replacement card requests within a 

12 month period. Federal rules finalized in 2014 offer States the 
option to withhold a replacement card if the State has properly 
notified the household and the request exceeds the FNS threshold for 
excessive cards. States are encouraged to use these tools to help 
distinguish between clients with legitimate card replacements 
requests who may benefit from education on how to better manage 
their SNAP EBT card, versus those cases that may indicate potential 
trafficking. The 2014 Farm Bill codified this rule. The rules and 
warning letters are demonstrating an impact. FNS has seen a decline 
in multiple card replacements nationwide. There has been a 32 
percent reduction in five or more replacement cards in 12 months 
since the policy was put in place. 

• Bu siness Proce ss Reen gi neerin g (BPR) : In September 2013, SNAP 
awarded a contract to provide business consultation and technical 
assistance in the area of recipient fraud prevention and detection 
for seven State agencies: New York (Onondaga County only), 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Wisconsin (Milwaukee County only) , 
Texas, California (Los Angeles County only), and Kansas. The 
objective is to improve how effectively recipients suspected of 
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trafficking SNAP benefits are identified and investigated. states 
will then implement those strategies or improvements and measure the 
impact of the business process re-engineering activities. The 
expected outcome at the end of this project is for FNS to have a 
list of all of the BPR and analytical approaches the seven States 
implemented to improve fraud prevention, along with results to 
demonstrate which strategies worked best and share those with other 
States . 

• Client Integrity Edu c ati on Gui danc e: In September 2015, FNS released 
a SNAP client integrity education guidance package to State 
agencies. The purpose of this guide is to aid State agencies in 
communicating important messages to SNAP recipients and the general 
public about program integrity, including rules and penalties, in an 
effort to prevent SNAP trafficking and misuse of benefits. This 
guide contains examples of best practices in recipient integrity 
education and customizable templates that can be used to incorporate 
recommended messaging in current or new materials, such an online 
applications, websites and EBT card mailers. In FY 2016, FNS plans 
to schedule training opportunities with Regions and States to 
demonstrate how this guide may improve education of SNAP recipients 
on integrity and assist with implementation. 

FNS has also undertaken a number of measures to improve retailer 

oversight : 

• ALERT: FNS continues to enhance its SNAP Anti-Fraud Locator using 
Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) Retailer Transactions (ALERT) 
system, with new, more advanced technology and analytical tools. 

The ALERT system allows FNS to quickly implement fraud detection 
scans as new schemes are identified, utilizes Geographic Information 
System (GIS) mapping to better target high-risk areas, and builds 
new complex data models designed to significantly reduce the number 
of false positives. 

• Business I ntegrity : FNS updated retailer applications and improved 
the application review procedures to verify identity and assure 
business integrity. Additional research of high-risk stores is 
conducted. In addition, FNS raised awareness of criminal penalties 
for falsification of a SNAP retailer application. 

• Reauthor ization Re quire ments: FNS implemented more stringent 
reauthorization documentation requirements for stores at locations 
where an owner was previously disqualified or considered high risk 
for other reasons. 

• Nati onal Operations T eam: By having a national operations team in 
place to manage all SNAP retailer authorization, reauthorization, 
and monitoring and compliance activities, FNS has gained 
efficiencies. As a result, the total number of retailer sanctions 
is up 22 percent from August 2014 and permanent disqualifications 
are up 29 percent. 

• Coll aboration with OIG : FNS continued to work with OIG and State Law 
Enforcement Bureaus to improve our efforts in fighting SNAP 
trafficking . 
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Mr. Aderholt: A couple of States have exercised their option to 
put photos on the SNAP EBT cards. FNS has raised concerns about how 
States are implementing this policy. Mr. Concannon has been quoted in 
the press saying, "Don't kid yourself that it has any real effect on 
reducing fraud. It's more of a political statement than an effective 
statement." What analysis does FNS have that this policy does not 
prevent fraud in SNAP? Also, please explain why a State would not have 
the legal authority to require such a policy. 

Response: while FNS has not conducted official analysis of its 
own, the few States that previously implemented photo EBT cards in the 
early years of EBT have since stopped because they found, through their 
own analysis, that the expense of placing photos on the cards did not 
result in a corresponding decline in fraud sufficient to justify the 
cost. Recently, the Urban Institute conducted an independent analysis 
of photo EBT cards in Massachusetts and Maine titled, "Assessing the 
Merits of Photo EBT Cards in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program" (March 2015) . This analysis corroborated "the absence of a 
compelling logic model to suggest that photo EBT cards might 
meaningfully reduce card trafficking, given that such trafficking 
involves the complicity of individuals and retailers for whom a photo 
on the card will not act as a deterrent." 

While the Food and Nutrition Act gives States authority to place 
photos on EBT cards, the statute also requires States to ensure that 
all members of the household and authorized representatives are able to 
utilize the card. To date, the States that have exercised the option 
to place photos on EBT cards have placed one photo on the card due to 
space constraints, and the prohibitive cost of issuing multiple cards 
to each household. Because all household members and/or authorized 
representatives must have access to the SNAP benefit, retailers cannot 
be asked to match the photo with the cardholder in-line at the point of 
sale. Further, SNAP regulations prohibit retailers from singling out 
SNAP customers for special treatment in any way. 

States have the legal authority to require photos on EBT cards . 
However, FNS must ensure that no other legal rights are being infringed 
upon as a result of the State's implementation of photo EBT card 
policy. Such rights include the right of any authorized household 
member or representative to utilize the card, and the right of SNAP 
customers to not be singled out for special treatment in any way as 
well as the civil rights of all SNAP clients. For these reasons, and 
based on experiences with the States that have already implemented such 
policies, FNS requires each State that establishes a photo EBT card 
policy to submit a comprehensive implementation plan for FNS approval. 
This is in accordance with Section 11 of the Food and Nutrition Act 
which provides FNS the responsibility for monitoring and oversight of 
SNAP. Under this provision, implementation plans are required for 
various SNAP authorized activities administered by the States, in 
particular those activities which have the potential to create access 
issues for eligible households. 
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Improper Payments and Error Rates 

Mr. Aderholt: FNS touts having the lowest payment error rates in 
SNAP history at 3.2 percent. But given the magnitude of the program, 
this equals $2.5 billion in improper payments. Of this amount, $2 
billion is in overpayments to households. 

a. How much has been repaid for fiscal years 2011, 2012, 2013, 
2014 and 2015 to date? 


b. Is all of the funding recovered returned to the Treasury? 


Response: The following table details recoveries of overpayments 
made to SNAP households for the years 2011 through 2015. Treasury 
Offset Program (TOP) recoveries are affected by the Treasury Department 
by way of offsetting income tax refunds due to households that owe 
outstanding SNAP debts. This information is reported by calendar year. 
FNS-209 recoveries are amounts collected on FNS's behalf by our State 
partners, and are reported quarterly on the FNS- 209, Status of Claims 
Against Households. This information is reported on a fiscal year 
basis (Oct. 1 - Sept. 30). Recoveries of overpayments from SNAP 
households are returned to the current year SNAP appropriation account 


are used for 

offsets to current 

year outlays. 


information . 

is provided for the 

record. 


! information 

follows : ] 



YEAR 

TOP Collection 

209 Collections 

TOTAL 


(millions) 

(millions) 

(millions) 

2011 

$109.4 

$313.7 

$423.1 

2012 

$124.8 

$328 . 1 

$452.9 

2013 

$126.4 

$338.7 

$465.1 

2014 

$140.9 

$340.0 

$480.9 

2015* 

$155.3 

$275.6 

$430.9 


‘Estimated. Please note that TOP collections for 2015 include 
collections only through September 30, 2015. 209 collections for the 

4'” quarter (July-Sept) of 2015 are preliminary. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide in detail the methodology used by 
FNS to determine the error rate for SNAP; Child Nutrition; and WIC. 

Response: The SNAP error rate methodology uses a multi-step 
process. First, each month. States select a statistically random 
sample of cases from a universe of all households receiving SNAP 
benefits for that given month. Most States draw the samples using an 
interval sampling technique. There are some States which employ simple 
random and/or stratified sampling techniques. Required annual sample 
sizes range from 300 for State agencies with small SNAP populations to 
more than 1,000 for larger States. 
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Second, each State agency conducts quality control reviews of 
each case in the monthly sample. The quality control review compares 
the certification criteria upon which a household's benefit issuance is 
determined with the household's circumstances at the time of issuance 
in order to determine if the household received an overpayment, an 
underpayment, or the correct benefit amount for the sample 
month. Overpayments are benefits issued to households that they are 
not entitled to receive. Underpayments occur when households are 
entitled to more benefits than they receive. State agencies are 
required to report to FNS the findings for each case selected for 
review. 

FNS then systematically sub-samples completed State quality 
control review cases and re-reviews selected case findings to validate 
the results. Next, a regression analysis is performed utilizing both 
the Federal and State data to establish error rates for each 
State. The State's payment error rate is a combination of both its 
overpayment and underpayment rates. The national payment error rate is 
the weighted average of all of the individual State error rates. 

The methodology for determining error in the Child Nutrition 
programs is presented below including the National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) , Special Breakfast Program (SBP) , the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program (CACFP) . 

The National School Lunch Program and School Breakfast Program 
does not have a sampling and erroneous payment measurement process 
comparable to SNAP. Instead, FNS developed the Access, Participation, 
Eligibility and Certification (APEC) study series, which collects and 
analyzes data from a nationally representative sample of schools and 
school food authorities (SFAs) about every 5 years. APEC allows FNS to 
develop a national estimate of erroneous payment rates and amounts in 
three key areas : 

• Certification errors occur when a child is placed in the wrong meal 
reimbursement category, such as when a child who should receive 
reduced-price meals is certified for free meals. These types of 
errors can occur due to administrative error or household 
misreporting. 

• Meal claiming errors occur when meals are incorrectly categorized as 
reimbursable or nonreimbursable at the point of sale in the 
cafeteria, such as when a required meal component, for example a 
carton of milk or a piece of fruit, is missing but the meal is 
counted as reimbursable; and 

• Aggregation errors occur when a school or School Food Authority 
(SFA) tallies the number of reimbursable meals incorrectly and thus 
makes an error in the number of meals claimed for reimbursement. 

In the APEC studies, independent reviews of student applications 
approved or denied for free and reduced-price meals are conducted to 
estimate the case error rate due to administrative error. In addition, 
in-person household interviews are conducted to document household 
income and size to determine estimates of household misreporting on the 
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applications. Data on counting and claiming errors are collected in 
all schools selected for application reviews. On randomly selected 
school days, field staff observes approximately 100 lunch transactions 
at each of the sampled schools participating in the NSLP as well as 50 
breakfast transactions at each of the sampled schools participating in 
the SBP. Cashier error is estimated using information from these meal 
transactions. Data on school -recorded daily meal totals across all 
points of sale, aggregated meal counts reported to the district, and 
total meals submitted to the State Agency for reimbursement are 
examined to determine claiming errors. 

To update the erroneous payment rate estimates in NSLP between 
the APEC studies, a series of econometric models were developed that 
captured the relationship between characteristics of the districts that 
participated in the original APEC study and their estimated rates of 
certification error. Estimated coefficients from these models are used 
in conjunction with updated values of district characteristics obtained 
from the School Food Authorities Verification Summary Reports (Form 
FNS-742) to predict certification error. Certification error rates are 
then translated into amounts and rates of erroneous payments in each 
district. Aggregating the district level estimates produces a national 
measure of predicted erroneous payments due to certification error. 
Econometric models are currently being developed to "age" meal claiming 
errors . 

The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) has three distinct 
parts: Child Care Centers, Adult Day Care facilities and Family Day 
Care Homes (FDCHs) . Because requirements vary significantly for each 
different type of program sponsor and site, a comprehensive assessment 
of improper payments is extremely complex. 

FNS has identified the FDCH component of this program as 
potentially high risk. Beginning in 2005 and annually thereafter, FNS 
has measured the level of erroneous payments due to sponsor error for 
the two types of program reimbursements (Tier 1 and Tier 2) . CACFP 
sponsors are responsible for determining whether FDCHs receive meal 
reimbursements at the higher level (Tier 1) or lower level (Tier 2) . 

The tiering status of FDCHs is first verified by determining their 
school area eligibility (at least 50 percent of students were approved 
for free/reduced-price meals) and Census Block Group area eligibility 
(at least 50 percent of children at or below 185 percent of the Federal 
Poverty Guidelines) for Tier I and Tier II status. A sponsor of an 
FDCH not verified through area eligibility is contacted to secure 
additional documentation in support of the FDCH's tiering status, such 
as income and categorical eligibility. 

In 2014, FNS launched a study to provide a comprehensive measure 
of the level of improper payments (dollars and rates) to child care 
centers and center sponsors participating in CACFP. It builds on the 
methods developed for school meals in the Access, Participation, 
Eligibility and Certification (APEC) study series. 

Estimates of improper payments in the Special Supplemental 
Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) focus on two 
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components: certification error and vendor error. FNS makes use of 

periodic studies to assess the level of error in program payments. The 
studies provide a benchmark every few years. The estimates in the 
interim years are based on statistical models that use variables from 
the program that are defined by the benchmark studies, such as program 
participation in each participant category {i.e., infants, children, 
pregnant women, etc.). The National Survey of WIC Participants-II 
Study (NSWP-II) , published in April 2012, established estimates of 
erroneous payments due to certification error. The 2013 WIC Vendor 
Management Study established the most recent national estimates of 
erroneous payments due to vendor error (when a vendor charges too much 
or too little for a WIC-eligible item at the point-of-sale) . FNS 
generates an annual update for the improper payment measurements of both 
components using statistical techniques based on the findings of these 
bookend studies. 

The NSWP-II included a measurement of the amount of erroneous 
payments associated with certification error in FY 2009. WIC 
participants were interviewed and the household income at the time of 
benefit issuance was verified through the review of household income 
documents. The generation of improper payments associated with 
erroneous WIC eligibility in the years beyond FY 2009, is based on a 
three-stage model. In the first stage, equations were developed from 
the NSWP-II survey data to predict the probability that a WIC 
participant was certified erroneously (i.e., deemed eligible when the 
participant's actual income was not within eligibility guidelines) and 
to predict the average annual cost of an erroneous determination for 
those in error. The second stage of the process focuses on predicting 
the size and changes in the composition of the WIC population. The 
files used for gauging the WIC population include WIC Participant 
Characteristics data, a census of all WIC participants enrolled within 
a particular target month (April of every even year) , and WIC 
administrative data obtained from the National Data Bank that can 
provide information on overall trends within WIC certification category 
and region. The third stage of the process is to apply the predictions 
generated from the first stage to the second stage population. This 
approach results in population- adjusted estimates of the incidence of 
eligibility errors and the associated dollar impact. 

To evaluate vendor error, the 2013 WIC Vendor Management Study 
(WVMS) included two complementary studies: A study, comparable to the 
1998 and 2005 WIC Vendor Management Studies, which examined purchases 
made through compliance buys using paper- or Electronic Benefit 
Transfer (EBT) -based Food Instruments, and a cash value voucher (CW) 
study, which examined purchases made through compliance buys using the 
CWs or, in the case of EBT, cash value benefits (CVBs) to purchase 
fruits and vegetables. 

The 2013 WVMS employed a nationally representative probability 
sample of 1,904 retail WIC vendors. The study's primary method of data 
collection was through more than 5,600 visits to WIC vendors, resulting 
in more than 7,900 WIC transactions over a 3-month period. The 
compliance buyers (CB) provided the data used as the basis for the 
national estimates of over-and undercharges, as well as the frequency 
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of vendor violations {e.g., allowing a substitution, failing to provide 
a receipt) , These buyers recorded multiple opportunities for 
violations and, whenever possible, recorded the shelf and receipt 
prices of WIC foods. Potential over- and undercharges were identified 
if the dollar amount submitted for redemption did not match the best 
purchase price amount for each of the respective studies in paper-based 
States or the dollar amount submitted for redemption or the paid amount 
did not match the total best purchase price amount in EBT States. For 
the FY 2013 error rate, FNS estimated the rates of overpayment and 
underpayment by applying the average annual percent change in the rates 
from 2005 and 2012 to the estimated 2012 rates. 


Mr. Aderholt: Last year, FNS indicated that the agency would use 
the $50 error rate threshold in calculating the payment error rates for 
Fiscal Year 2013 and that the farm bill error tolerance rates would be 
used for FY 2014 calculations. What is the error rate threshold for FY 
2014 and for FY 2015? 

Response: The Agricultural Act of 2014 changed the error rate 
threshold for FY 2014 from $50 to $37. The statute also requires FNS 
to adjust the tolerance level for future years by the percentage by 
which the Thrifty Food Plan (TFP) is adjusted. Accordingly, the 
tolerance threshold was adjusted to $38 for FY 2015. 


Work Requirements 

Mr. Aderholt: Mr. Concannon' s testimony mentions that in the 
future many States will no longer be eligible to waive the time-limits 
on how long able-bodies adults without dependents can receive SNAP. 

With the unemployment rate declining. States should have anticipated 
they would no longer be eligible for these waivers. What has OSDA and 
the States done to prepare this population for the future when they are 
no longer eligible for waivers? 

Response: FNS works closely with States as they prepare to 
transition-off of statewide waivers of the time limit for able-bodied 
adults without dependents (ABAWD) . FNS uses its full authority to 
ensure that the time limit is implemented accurately, consistently, and 
in a manner that follows the intent of the law. FNS also ensures that 
States remain cognizant of the authorized exemptions from the time 
limit and appropriately screen individuals for exemptions. 

FNS began these efforts prior to FY 2013, when a small number of 
States began to transition off Statewide waivers. In order to reaffirm 
and support States' understanding of the ABAWD time limit policy, FNS 
provided States with policy memoranda, best practice guides, and 
frequently asked questions. FNS also provided ongoing technical 
assistance through several national webinar trainings and in-person 
State visits. The Department also provided States with guidance and 
best practices for notifying the affected population of the time limit, 
the associated work requirement, and the criteria for exemption. 
Moreover, FNS has conducted management evaluations focused on ABAWD 
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policy implementation in every State that transitioned off a Statewide 
waiver during the past 2 fiscal years, and will continue to do so for 
each State moving forward. 

FNS also works with States to develop more robust employment and 
training (E&T) programs, which offer ABAWDs a means by which to fulfill 
the work requirement and build the skills they need to become self- 
sufficient. This effort includes core SNAP E&T programs as well as the 
10 E&T pilot projects authorized by the 2014 Farm Bill announced in 
March 2015. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing a breakout of how 
the employment and training funds were spent by each state to include 
fiscal year 2010 through 2015 actuals and plans for fiscal years 2016. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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PY 2011: Federal E&T Outlays 


State Agency 


Arkansas 

Californi 

Colorado 

Connactic 


S&T ABAWD Grant 


1,338,998 
194, 3 95 ’ 
1 . 336,348 ’ 
874 . 363 ’ 
6, 965,291 ' 
2,809,870 ' 
524,498 ’ 


Federal 50% 
Admin i s c ra t i ve 
Reimbursement 


28, 977 , 840 

2 5G , ic'i ’ 

924,254 ’ 


Federal 50% 
Reimbursement for 
Participant 

Expenses 

_____ 

46 , 826 

_____ 

si'V'i'os’ 

10,007,169 
163 , 517 
8,637 
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i FY 2014: Federal EiT Outlays 

State Agency 

E&T Grant 

E&T ABAWD Grant 

Federal 50% 

Admini s trat i ve 

Reimbursement 

Federal 50% 

Reimbursement for 

Participant 

Expenses 

Alabama 




0 

175,806 

Alaska 


1 0 

6,732 


Arizona 



0 


Arkansas 

651,171 

0 

0 


California 

7,289,733 

0 

34 999,787 

11,943,380 

Colorado 


1,353,646 

668,714 

181,105 

Connecticut 

613,445 

0 

1,080,934 

4 ,898 

Delaware 

103.382 

530, 974 

65,601 

8,000 

District of Columbia 

308,710 

0 

745,294 

462 , 425 

Florida 


0 

0 

267,037 

Georgia 

772,436 

0 

0 

49,157 



0 

7,396 

65,752 

Hawaii 

230,225 

0 

471,087 

58,518 

Idaho 

286,580 

0 

290,519 

165, 949 

Illinois 

6,703,999 

0 


654,234 

Indiana 

385,448 

0 





0 

0 


Kansas 

448,497 

0 

0 

30,800 

Kentucky 

50,804 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 


0 

0 

29, 577 

Maine 

132.744 

0 

0 

217 


989.039 

0 

0 

14,866 


275.535 

0 

678, 172 

0 

Michigan 




21,335 

Minnesota 

839,238 

0 

mmmmm 


Mississippi 

375,520 

0 



Missouri 

522,194 

0 

0 

40. 188 

Montana 

267,824 

0 

110,738 

31, 776 

Nebraska 

77,042 

0 

IIBIHHHHEI 


Nevada 

554,566 

0 

0 

41,392 

New Hampshire 

141, 958 

0 

0 

953 

New Jersey 

803, 699 

0 

16,260,400 

2,858,615 

New Mexico 

795,496 

0 

71,500 

592 

New York 

7.274,081 

10,796,456 

54,623.532 

16,896,007 

North Carolina 

772,883 

0 

0 

6,083 


94 , 790 

0 

0 

4,060 

Ohio 


0 

4,059,350 

4,151, 846 

Oklahoma 

81,228 

0 

0 

3,800 

Oregon 

2,145,062 

0 

166,610 

344, 826 

Pennsylvania 

1,700,965 

0 

2,404,656 

2,761,007 

Rhode Island 

244,457 

0 

153,479 

988 

South Carolina 

1,969,814 

0 


66,519 

South Dakota 

319,819 

167,471 


8,760 

Tennessee 

1,341,511 

0 

0 

149,481 

Texas 

5,790,731 

5,734.243 

3,353,583 

733,766 

Utah 

726,516 

1.106,195 

956,583 

145,285 

Vermont 

202,895 

0 

4,047,297 

581,951 

Virginia 

1,142,203 

0 

1,068, 807 

106,007 

Virgin Islands 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington 

4,283,285 

0 

9,443,351 

2,396,094 

West Virginia 

544,740 

0 

0 

2,300 

Wisconsin 

1,727,380 

0 

6,751,797 

506,891 

Wyoming 

27,295 

0 

0 

0 

National Total 

78,441,770 

19,688,985 

160,837,754 

48,881,124 


Source: FNS-778 Federal Financial Report 
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FY 2015: Federal E&T Outlays - Estimated 

State Agency 

EScT Grant 

S&T ABAWD Grant 

Federal 50% 

Administrative 

Reimbursement 

Federal 50% 

Reimbursement for 

Participant 

Expenses 

Alabama 

2,027, 477 

0 

0 

224 , 680 

Alaska 

0 

0 

8,603 

1,600 

Arizona 

2,474,461 

0 

0 

312, 885 

Arkansas 

773.529 

0 

0 

104 , 635 

California 

9, 361,023 

0 

44,729,728 

15,263,640 

Colorado 

1.832,599 

2,201,491 

854,616 

231,452 

Connecticut 

415,229 

0 

1, 381,434 

6,260 

Delaware 

57,252 

933,967 

83 , 838 

10,224 

District of Columbia 

224,044 

0 

952,486 

590, 979 

Florida 

8,845,89? 

0 

0 

341,273 

Georgia 

1,353,636 

0 

0 

62 , 823 

Guam 

39,213 

0 

9,452 

84 , 031 

Hawaii 

306,967 

0 

602,049 

74,786 

Idaho 

275, 807 

0 

371,283 

212 , 083 

Illinois 

3,653,856 

0 

10,207,826 

836, 111 

Indiana 

116,840 

0 

0 

449 

Iowa 

156,941 

0 

7,843 

31,682 

Kansas 

638,901 

0 

0 

39,362 

Kentucky 

107,131 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

464, 961 

Q 

0 

37, 799 

Maine 

353,419 

0 

0 

277 

Maryland 

702.791 

0 

50,953 

18. 999 


249,416 

0 

866,704 

5, 816 

Michigan 

0 

0 

0 

27,266 

Minnesota 


0 

3,440,730 


Mississippi 

143,059 

0 

0 

36, 086 

Missouri 

576,636 

0 

0 

51,360 

Montana 

294, 653 

0 

141,523 

40, 610 

Nebraska 

84 ,471 

0 

2,648 

6. 991 

Nevada 

287,303 

0 

0 

52,899 

New Hampshire 

117,273 

0 

0 

1,218 


692,335 

0 

wmEMEmm 

3, 653, 310 

New Mexico 

819,207 

0 

91.377 

757 

New York 


0 



North Carolina 

1,370,805 

0 

0 

7,774 


86,171 

0 

0 

5,189 

Ohio 


0 

5,187,849 

5, 306,059 


107,893 

0 

0 

4,856 

Oregon 


0 

212,928 

440,688 

Pennsylvania 


0 


3,528,567 

Rhode Island 

192,792 

0 

196,146 

1,263 

South Carolina 

mmaamsm 

0 

9, 805,089 

85, oil 

South Dakota 

297,539 

533,695 

0 

11, 195 

Tennessee 

■■■■kKIrlAUI 


ibhhbii^^s 

191,037 

Texas 

7, 920, 228 


4. 285,879 

937,753 

Utah 

609, 803 

0 

1,222,513 

185, 674 

Vermont 

246, 000 

0 

5,172,446 

743.733 

Virginia 


0 

1,365,935 

135,477 

Virgin Islands 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington 

7, 098,179 

0 

12,068,603 

3,062,208 

West Virginia 

396,868 

0 

0 

2, 939 

Wisconsin 


6,471,051 

8,628,797 

647, 807 

Wyoming 

62,817 

0 

36,875 

0 

National Total 

83,358,893 

19.680,000 

205.648,968 

62,475, 893 


Source : Projection 
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FY 2016: Federal E&T Outlays - Estimated 

State Agency 

E&T Grant 

E&T ABAWD Grant * 

Federal 50% 

Administrative 

Re imbur sement 

Federal 50% 

Reimbursement for 
Participant 
Expenses 

Alabama 

1,726,028 


0 

230,971 

Alaska 

184 , 034 


8, 844 

1,645 

Arizona 

3,390,907 


0 

321,646 

Arkansas 

774 , 808 


0 

107,565 

California 

8,322,113 


45,982,160 

15,691,022 

Colorado 

1,063.196 


878,545 

237, 933 

Connecticut 

784 , 157 


1,420,114 

6,435 

Delaware 

229,372 


86, 185 

10, 510 

District of Columbia 

225.827 


979, 156 

607,526 

Florida 

9 , 889.712 


0 

350,829 

Georgia 

1, 761,017 


0 

64,582 

Guam 

84 , 262 


9, 717 

86,384 

Hawaii 

254,741 


618,906 

76,880 

Idaho 

300,997 


381,679 

218,021 

Illinois 

4 , 829,000 


10,493,645 

859,522 

Indiana 

1,855,784 


0 

462 

Iowa 

270,123 


8, 063 

32,569 

Kansas 

667,964 


0 

40,464 

Kentucky 

1,992,301 


0 

0 

Louisiana 

1,702,152 


0 

38,857 

Maine 

424 , 527 


0 

285 

Maryland 

1, 113,820 


52, 380 

19,531 

Massachusetts 

1,191,515 


890, 972 

5. 979 

Michigan 

3,489,434 


i^umminimiiiiiiimQ 

28, 029 

Minnesota 

1,741,532 


hbbeibi 

3,313,473 


1,455,126 


0 

37, 096 

Missouri 

1.529,273 


0 

52,798 

Montana 

280,137 


HHHBBESKIS 

41,747 

Nebraska 

221,976 



7,187 




0 

54,380 

New Hampshire 

174,554 


0 

1,252 

New Jersey 

626,463 

■■■■■■■■ 


3,755,603 

New Mexico 

466,029 



778 

New York 

5, 581, 029 


71,763,522 

22,197,704 

imsfnnRsnsciissH^Hi 

mmaBrnm 



7, 992 

North Dakota 

67,716 

miBHHHHHi 


HIBBHHBGS]' 




■■EiSaiEa 

5,454,629 

Oklahoma 

930,318 



4, 992 

Oregon 

2,229,311 


IBHEEHsl^ 

453,027 

Pennsylvania 

3,306.178 


3,159, 198 

3,627,367 

Rhode Island 

307,386 


201,638 

1,298 

South Carolina 

1, 637,725 


10,079, 631 

87, 391 

South Dakota 

187,090 


0 

11,508 

Tennessee 

3,117,689 


0 

196,386 

Texas 

4,719,779 


4 ,405, 884 

964,010 

Utah 

416. 917 


1,256,743 

190, 873 

Vermont 

224,284 


5,317,274 

764,558 

Virginia 

2, 116,431 


1,404, 181 

139,270 

Virgin Islands 

50,000 


0 

0 

Washington 

3,114 , 299 


12 ,406,524 

3 , 147, 950 

West Virginia 

830,844 


0 

3,021 

Wisconsin 

1, 531. 723 


8,870,403 

665, 946 

Wyoming 

60,611 


37, 907 

0 

National Total 

90,000,000 

45, 000, 000 

211 , 407, 137 

64,225,217 


Source: Projection 

* Estimated State distribution is unavailable. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing SNAP participation 
and unemployment rates to include fiscal years 2010 through 2015. 
Also, add a column that shows total benefit costs to include the ARRA 
component as well . 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:} 


Year 

SNAP 

Participation 

Benefit Costs 

ARRA Fimds 

Fiscal Year 
Unemployment 

FY 2010 

40,301, 878 

64,702,164,628 

10,598,214,566 

9.7% 

FY 2011 

44,708,726 

71,810,924,022 

11,884,707,926 

9.2% 

FY 2012 

46,609,072 

74,619,344,626 

8,170,818,237 

8.3% 

FY 2013 

47,636,090 

76,066,318,500 

5,925,566,211 

7 .6% 

FY 2014 

46,535,904 

70,007,890,759 

5,628,313,426 

6 . 5% 

FY 2015* 

45,829,072 

69,677,895,600 

0 

5.5% 


♦Estimated 


SNAP Program Information 

Mr. Aderholt: Previously FNS projected a small impact on 
nutrition programs due to the Affordable Care Act. Has this prediction 
changed? Please explain. 

Response: ACA is not expected to increase SNAP caseloads and has 
no impact on the dollar value of SNAP benefits. Analyses of SNAP and 
Medicaid policy suggest that SNAP is serving as a source of information 
for those likely eligible for Medicaid in States that expanded 
Medicaid, but there is little evidence to suggest that Medicaid 
expansion will have significant impacts on SNAP 

participation. However, there may be implementation challenges for 
State SNAP agencies as they work to create integrated systems for all 
health and human services programs, including SNAP, to streamline 
administration. To minimize these challenges, FNS has worked closely 
with the Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services and the 
Administration for Children and Families as well as with State agencies 
to ensure that States are aware of opportunities that exist to use 
Federal funds to integrate systems, to explore potential areas of 
policy alignment, and to provide technical support to States as they 
develop ways to improve and integrate their systems. 


SNAP Restaurant Meals Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with the current 
status of implementing the farm bill provisions for the Restaurant 
Meals Program for certain recipients of the SNAP program. Note any 
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changes over the past year and provide a list of States administering 
the program for the elderly, disabled and homeless. 

Response: FNS does not support expansion of the current program, 
but it is available as a State option under current law. 

The Restaurant Meals Program serves a limited population of 
homeless, elderly, disabled, and the spouses of the elderly and 
disabled. Under the program, restaurants offer meals at concessional 
prices to these populations. States that implement this option sign a 
contract with restaurants to participate in the Restaurant Meals 
Program. Federal rules require States with these programs to establish 
a solution that assures only eligible clients can use their benefits at 
participating restaurants. Only after the State has a contract with a 
restaurant does FNS authorize it to accept SNAP benefits. 

Approximately 0.08 percent of SNAP benefits were redeemed at 
restaurants in fiscal year 2014. 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 requires SNAP State agencies to 
submit documentation that participating restaurants are in areas where 
the target population is underserved, the manner in which the State 
will ensure that only eligible populations are served, and an annual 
report detailing whether the program met the established need. 
Furthermore, it provides the Secretary with authority to set additional 
program parameters to strengthen oversight. A proposed rule 
implementing these requirements of the Agricultural Act of 2014 is 
expected in the spring 2016. 

Arizona and California currently participate in the program, in 
limited counties. Florida operates the program in one county. Rhode 
Island operates a limited program with 5 restaurants but is considering 
adding another five restaurants. 


Healthy Incentives Pilot (HIP) 

Mr. Aderholt: USDA has issued the final report on the Healthy 
Incentives Pilot (HIP) . Please describe how the $20 million was spent 
for this pilot, and since there was an unobligated balance remaining, 
please provide the remaining amount and its status. 

Response: The Food, Conservation and Energy Act of 2008 
authorized $20 million for pilot projects to evaluate health and 
nutrition promotion in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) to determine if incentives provided to SNAP recipients at the 
point-of-sale increase the purchase of fruits, vegetables or other 
healthful foods. The Healthy Incentives Pilot (HIP) operated for 14 
months, from November 2011 through December 2012, with each 
participating household eligible to earn the incentive for a 12 month 
period. 

Of the $20 million specifically earmarked for HIP, $18.4 million 
was obligated for operations and evaluation of this pilot. The 
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remaining funds ($1.6 million) were reserved for potential 
supplementary analyses and other unanticipated contingencies. 

Hampden County, Massachusetts was selected as the pilot site for 
this project. They were awarded approximately $6.4 million for pilot 
operations, out of which they spent about $4.2 million. The remaining 
amount of $2.2 million was returned to Treasury. 

Expenses for operations included hiring key personnel, EBT and 
Retailer Information Technology System changes, training and support 
for SNAP participants and retailers, phone installation to establish a 
HELP line, developing, printing and distributing materials and notices 
to participants, and other administrative expenses. 

The HIP pilot provided participating households a financial 
incentive that equaled 30 percent of their SNAP spending on 'targeted' 
fruits and vegetables. Funds in the amount of $263,043 were used for 
these incentives. 

To support the rigorous evaluation of the demonstration project, 
approximately $10.6 million was awarded to Abt Associates in 2010 to 
fund extensive data collection, analysis, and preparation of reports 
and briefings. Of those funds, $156,380 was unspent. HIP was 
evaluated using a rigorous research design with random assignment to 
treatment and control groups, which provides the strongest evidence of 
causal impact. Of the SNAP households in Hampden County, 7,500 were 
randomly assigned to the HIP group. Surveys were conducted with a 
random subsample of HIP participants and non-participants. The 
comprehensive data collection included: three rounds of participant 
surveys, focus groups with HIP participants, EBT transaction data, 
retailer surveys and interviews, interviews with project personnel and 
stakeholders, and data on the costs associated with implementing the 
pilot. The survey data collection included 24-hour dietary recall 
interviews to support analyses of HIP's impact on the consumption of 
fruits and vegetables. 

The evaluation found that HIP participants consumed almost a 
quarter of a cup (26 percent) more targeted fruits and vegetables per 
day than did non-participants. The full results of the study can be 
found in the implementation, interim, final, and summary reports 
available at http://www.fns.usda.gov/hip/healthy- incentives -pilot . 

Pilot project funds, including those initially reserved, totaling 
$3-8 million were unspent, deobligated and returned to Treasury. 

Evaluation funds in the amount of $156,380 were unspent and will 
be deobligated to be returned to Treasury. 


Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing FDPIR participation 
levels from fiscal years 2010 through 2015 and estimates for fiscal 
year 2016. 
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Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Year 

FDPIR Participation 

FY 2010 

84,577 

FY 2011 

77,827 

FY 2012 

76,535 

FY 2013 

75,608 

FY 2014 

85,617 

FY 2015* 

88,834 

FY 2016* 

96,000 


*Estimated 


SNAP Elderly Participation 

Mr. Aderholt : Please provide the Committee with a status of the 
Administration's efforts to use leads data from the Social Security 
Administration to increase participation in SNAP among elderly 
beneficiaries of the Medicare Low- Income Subsidy (LIS) . Please provide 
a link to the final report if available. 

Response: Demonstration projects were awarded to three States: 

New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Washington, in September 2010. At the 
same time, a contract was also awarded to evaluate the impacts of the 
projects. The schedule required States to implement their projects in 
fiscal year 2011 and operate them in FY 2012 and 2013. 

The evaluation was completed in December 2014. All three pilot 
projects had positive effects on SNAP applications and approvals, but 
the effects were small. Only about 10 people per month in the pilot 
counties in each State decided to apply for SNAP because of the pilot. 
SNAP certifications increased by even less, as not all applicants were 
eligible . 

The final report is available at: 
http: / /www. fns.usda.gov/evaluation-effectiveness-pilot-projects- 
increasing- supplemental- nut r it ion-assistanace -program- snap. 


SNAP Program Information 

Mr. Aderholt: SNAP is the largest program in USDA's domestic 
hunger safety net portfolio, so it is not surprising that the 
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participation in SNAP tends to follow the same trend as unemployment in 
this country. When poverty and need increase, the program quickly 
expands. When the economy gets better and grows again, the program 
contracts. With the unemployment rates dropping to levels not seen in 
many years, why does the budget request not reflect the contraction of 
the SNAP program as expected? 

Response: By design, SNAP expands when the economy is weak and 
shrinks as it recovers. Historically, there has been as much as a two- 
year lag between changes in the unemployment rate and changes in SNAP 
participation. Also, in comparison to prior years, a greater share of 
eligible low-income persons is seeking SNAP benefits. In the early 
2000 's, the program served just more than half of those eligible; in 
2013, the program reached 85 percent of all those eligible under 
Federal program rules. Even so, between 2007 and 2013, average monthly 
participation in SNAP increased by 81 percent before declining by more 
than 1 million people in 2014. 

FNS expects that continued economic growth and job creation will 
help reduce the number of people needing SNAP in future years. 

While the unemployment rate has dropped over the last few years, 
there are signs that the economic recovery has not reached all segments 
of the population: 

• Long-term unemployment remains a serious concern. Twenty- eight 
percent of the 8 million people unemployed in August 2015 had been 
looking for work for 27 weeks or longer. 

• While employers are hiring again, overall employment is lower than 
when the recession began. As of August 2015, the employment to 
population ratio was 59.4 percent, compared to 62.7 percent in 
December 2007 at the start of the recession. 

• Many of the employed workers are underemployed. In August 2015 
nearly 6,5 million employed individuals were considered involuntary 
part-time workers, who either had their hours cut or could not find 
full-time employment. 

The need for SNAP remains great even as the economy improves : 

• Poverty remains high - in 2014, 46.7 million people in the United 
States, or 14.8 percent of the country, lived in poverty compared to 
12.5 percent in 2007. Although the unemployment rate declined 
between 2013 and 2014, neither the poverty rate nor the number of 
people in poverty was statistically different from in 2013. 


Mr. Aderholt: USDA is again requesting to increase the 
contingency reserve from $3 billion to $5 billion. The justification 
for this increase states that the funding would allow for maintaining 
program "flexibility" and sudden shifts in need. Has there been a time 
when the agency could not access funding to cover sudden shifts in 
need, indicating that the $3 billion is too low of a reserve? 
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Response: The SNAP Contingency Reserve has been set at 

$3 billion per year since FY 2004 when SNAP benefits totaled 
$23.6 billion per year. At that time, a $3 billion reserve could pay 
for over one month's worth of SNAP benefits. However, in FY 2015, 
benefits totaled almost $70 billion. Based on current issuance 
patterns, $3 billion in benefits are provided to participants within 
the first four days of each month. Therefore, the contingency fund is 
no longer enough to cover a full month's worth of benefits, as it did 
in the past. In the event of a lapse in appropriations, SNAP could 
only continue to operate for a few days without shutting down 
operations to prevent either an Anti-Deficiency Act violation or the 
inability to pay retailers when SNAP customers try to redeem benefits. 
Because the current level of contingency funds covers only a few days 
of benefits, should even a very short lapse in funding take place, FNS 
would have to make critical decisions that could affect access to food 
for millions of Americans very quickly. Such a situation would have 
severe impacts on recipients, retailers, and communities. 

At the current rate of issuance of almost $6 billion per month, a 
$5 billion SNAP Contingency Reserve would be sufficient to enable 
program operations for about three weeks. 


Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children 

(WIC) 


WIC - Management Evaluations 


Mr. Aderholt; This Subcommittee has been following FNS' WIC 
management evaluation of all state agencies, particularly in response 
to concerns with vendor management and food cost containment . Please 
provide an update on this process. 


c. What issues have you identified and what steps are being taken to 
correct violations? 

d. Has FNS or any State issued vendor moratoriums, other than 
Louisiana? 

e. Last year FNS reported that it was managing several studies 
related to WIC vendor management. Please provide an update on 
the various studies, as well as any reports finalized in the last 
year. Include how this information will be utilized to help FNS 
and States do a better job in vendor management. 


Response: In addition to FNS Regional Offices' regularly 
scheduled management evaluations (MEs) , FNS has instituted nationwide, 
targeted program integrity reviews. In FY 2013 and 2014, FNS revised 
its vendor management review tool and used it to evaluate all 
geographic WIC State agencies, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. Many of those MEs are now closed, and FNS Is working closely 
with WIC State agencies to address and correct any outstanding issues. 
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In FY 2015, FNS revised its certification and eligibility review tool 
and began a targeted review of all WIC State agencies . 

During vendor management targeted MBs, several WIC State agencies 
received findings related to vendor management or cost containment. 

The number and severity of these findings does not indicate there are 
serious, widespread vendor issues. FNS' Regional Offices are working 
directly with WIC State agencies that received findings in order to 
address and correct all issues that were identified through MBs. 
Additionally, FNS analyzed the findings in this review and developed a 
plan to provide more comprehensive guidance materials and trainings to 
WIC State agencies. 

FNS has not issued any Federal moratoriums on WIC vendor 
authorization, other than Louisiana. State agencies periodically issue 
moratoriums for a limited period of time while they implement a new 
Management Information System (MIS) or transition to electronic benefit 
transfer (EBT) . For example, Wisconsin implemented a temporary 
moratorium on the processing of WIC vendor applications from May 1, 

2015 through September 30, 2015 to assist with the transition to EBT. 

FNS is currently managing three studies related to WIC vendor 
management. Details of these studies are below: 

• In 2012, FNS contracted to do a study of WIC High Risk Vendor 
Indicators for WIC EBT. As fraud in an EBT environment is different 
from fraud with the traditional paper WIC food instrument, this 
study will examine EBT data to identify irregularities that might be 
used as high risk vendor indicators. The final report on this study 
is scheduled for release in FY 2016. 

• In FY 2013, FNS initiated a WIC Vendor Risk Reduction Project. Also 
known as the Vendor Peer Group Study, this effort includes the 
exploration of effective methods of screening new vendor applicants, 
focusing primarily on an assessment of competitive pricing and 
improved peer group structure and assignment. It will also provide 
best practices and a potential model for State agencies to use in 
setting up their peer group systems. The final report on this study 
is scheduled for release in FY 2016. 

• In FY 2014, FNS initiated a WIC Vendor Management EBT study. The 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 requires WIC to transition to 
EBT benefit delivery by October 1, 2020. The nature of vendor 
errors, overcharging, and fraud under EBT are fundamentally 
different from these kinds of activities under the traditional paper 
WIC food instrument. This study will augment the 2013 WIC Vendor 
Management study by examining compliance issues and rates of 
violations among vendors in States with an EBT system. The final 
report on this study is scheduled for release in FY 2016. 
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WIC Eligibility 

Mr. Aderholt: To become eligible for WIC, USDA' s website states 
that an applicant's gross income must fall at or below 185 percent of 
the U.S. Poverty Income Guidelines. Through "adjunctive eligibility 
someone can automatically qualify for WIC if she qualifies for another 
entitlement program such as SNAP or Medicaid. For Medicaid, some 
states have increased income thresholds up to 300 percent of the 
poverty guidelines . 

f. How many States are allowing WIC participants into the program at 
300 percent of poverty, based upon Medicaid, versus the statutory 
requirement of 185 percent of poverty? 


Response; The District of Columbia has a Medicaid income limit 
above 300 percent of the Poverty Income Guidelines for all children 
less than five years of age and for pregnant women. Five States 
(Hawaii, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Vermont) have 
Medicaid income guidelines at or above 300 percent for all children^ 
under the age of five. Two States (Iowa and Wisconsin) have Medicaid 
income guidelines at or above 300 percent for children under the age of 
one and for pregnant women. 


Mr. Aderholt: FNS has mentioned that the next State management 
evaluations will focus on WIC eligibility. What is the status of this 
work? If these evaluations are underway, what is FNS finding in terms 
of States implementing and complying with eligibility guidance? 

Response: As of October 1, 2013, all State agencies are in 
compliance with WIC's income eligibility guidance. ME reviews are 
being used to ensure that WIC State agencies continue to adhere to the 
guidance . 

This project commenced at the beginning of fiscal year (FY) 2015 
and will continue through FY 2016. As of September 30, 2015, 45 MEs 
have been completed and three are underway. The remaining 42 MEs have 
been scheduled for FY 2016. 

The ME questionnaire was revised to ensure that consistent 
information is obtained from every WIC State agency, and periodic 
(quarterly) reports will assess and identify major findings of 
noncompliance, areas in need of improvement, and emerging trends in 
these findings and observations. This information will in turn enable 
FNS to effect program improvements during the course of the 2 -year 
initiative, as well as to identify broader areas that may call for 
stronger measures, such as the promulgation of more stringent Program 
regulations or recommendations for legislative provisions to ensure 
that the integrity of the WIC Program continues to be protected. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with a table showing 
each state agency's gross income limit for WIC eligibility, and if 
applicable, which other assistance program may be used to convey 
adjunctive eligibility, such as SNAP, Medicaid, TANF, or any other 
State-administered program. 

Response; The Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended, requires 
all WIC State agencies to accept as income-eligible for WIC any 
applicant who documents that s/he is certified as fully eligible to 
receive Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) , Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) , or Medicaid benefits; who is a 
member of a family that is certified as eligible to receive TANF; or 
who is a member of a family in which a pregnant woman or an infant is 
certified as eligible to receive assistance under Medicaid. Broad- 
based categorical eligibility is a policy that makes most households 
categorically eligible for SNAP because they qualify for non-cash TANF 
or State maintenance of effort (MOE) funded benefits. While an 
individual who applies for WIC and is not receiving SNAP, TANF, or 
Medicaid may not be certified if the household income exceeds 185 
percent of poverty, State and local agencies are required by law to 
consider recipients of these 3 Programs to be adjunctively income 
eligible for WIC even if their household income is greater than 
185 percent of the federal poverty level. Currently, all WIC State 
agencies have a gross income limit of 185 percent of the Federal 
Poverty Level. 

The information is provided for the record. The percent of the 
federal poverty level based upon Modified Adjusted Gross Income (MAGI) 
groups is provided rather than gross income limit because the gross 
income limit varies based on the number of family members. Data for 
the U.S. Territories is not available since they operate their Medicaid 
Programs under federally approved waivers, which exempt them from the 
federal eligibility requirements that apply to the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

[The information follows:) 


Percent of Federal Poverty Level (PPL) based on MAGI Groups as of 10/1/14 



WIC 

Eligibility 

Medicaid 
Ages 0-1 

Medicaid 
Ages 1-5 

Medicaid 

Pregnant 

Women 

Gross Income 

Limit for 
TANF /MOE 

Alabama 

185% 

141% 

141% 

141% 

130% 

Alaska 

185% 

203% 

203% 

200% 

130% 

American 

Samoa 

185% 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Arizona 

185% 

147% 

141% 

156% 

185% 

Arkansas 

185% 

211% 

211% 

209% 

130% 

California 

185% 

261% 

261% 

208% 

200% 
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Percent of Federal Poverty Level (FPL) based on MAGI Groups as of 10/1/14 



WIC 

Eligibility 

Medicaid 
Ages 0-1 

Medicaid 
Ages 1-5 

Medicaid 

Pregnant 

Women 

Gross Income 

Limit for 
TANF/MOE 

Commonwealth 
of No. 

Mariana 

Islands 

185% 

K/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Colorado 

185% 

142% 

142% 

195% 

130% 

Connecticut 

185% 

196% 

196% 

258% 

185% 

Delaware 

185% 

212% 

142% 

212% 

200% 

District of 
Columbia 

185% 

319% 

319% 

319% 

200% 

Florida 

185% 

206% 

140% 

191% 

200% 

Georgia 

185% 

205% 

149% 

220% 

130% 

Guam 

185% 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Hawaii 

185% 

308% 

308% 

191% 

200% 

Idaho 

185% 

142% 

142% 

133% 

130% 

Illinois 

185% 

142% 

142% 

208% 

130% 

Indiana 

185% 

208% 

158% 

208% 

130% 

Iowa 

185% 

375% 

167% 

375% 

160% 

Kansas 

185% 

166% 

149% 

166% 

130% 

Kentucky 

185% 

195% 

159% 

195% 

130% 

Louisiana 

185% 

212% 

212% 

133% 

130% 

Maine 

185% 

191% 

157% 

209% 

185% 

Maryland 

185% 

317% 

317% 

259% 

200% 

Massachusetts 

185% 

200% 

150% 

200% 

200% 

Michigan 

185% 

195% 

160% 

195% 

200% 

Minnesota 

185% 

283% 

275% 

278% 

165% 

Mississippi 

185% 

194% 

143% 

194% 

130% 

Missouri 

185% 

196% 

150% 

196% 

130% 

Montana 

185% 

143% 

143% 

157% 

200% 

Nebraska 

185% 

213% 

213% 

194% 

130% 

Nevada 

185% 

160% 

160% 

160% 

200% 

New Hampshire 

185% 

318% 

318% 

196% 

185% 

New Jersey 

185% 

194% 

142% 

194% 

185% 

New Mexico 

185% 

300% 

300% 

250% 

165% 

New York 

185% 

218% 

149% 

218% 

200% 
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Percent of Federal Poverty Level (FPL) based on MAGI Groups as of 10/1/14 



WIC 

Eligibility 

Medicaid 
Ages 0-1 

Medicaid 
Ages 1-5 

Medicaid 

Pregnant 

Women 

Gross Income 
Limit for 
TANF/MOE 

North 

Carolina 

185% 

210% 

210% 

196% 

200% 

North Dakota 

185% 

147% 

147% 

147% 

200% 

Ohio 

185% 

206% 

206% 

200% 

130% 

Oklahoma 

185% 

205% 

205% 

133% 

130% 

Oregon 

185% 

185% 

133% 

185% 

185% 

Pennsylvania 

185% 

215% 

157% 

215% 

160% 

Puerto Rico 

185% 

261% 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Rhode Island 

185% 

261% 

261% 

190% 

185% 

South 

Carolina 

185% 

208% 

208% 

194% 

130% 

South Dakota 

185% 

182% 

182% 

133% 

130% 

Tennessee 

185% 

195% 

142% 

195% 

130% 

Texas 

185% 

198% 

144% 

198% 

165% 

Utah 

185% 

139% 

139% 

139% 

130% 

Vermont 

185% 

312% 

312% 

208% 

185% 

Virgin 

Islands 

185% 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

175% 

Virginia 

185% 

143% 

143% 

143% 

130% 

Washington 

185% 

210% 

210% 

193%' 

200% 

West Virginia 

185% 

158% 

141% 

158% 

130% 

Wisconsin 

185% 

301% 

186% 

301% 

200% 

Wyoming 

185% 

154% 

154% 

154% 

130% 


Mr. Aderholt; What percentage of participants currently in the 
WIC program entered via adjunctive eligibility? 

Response: Program administrative data (reported in FNS's 2012 WIC 
Participant and Program Characteristics Report) shows that in 2012, 

75 percent of WIC participants in 2012 reported participation in SNAP, 
TANF, or Medicaid, programs that confer automatic or adjunctive income 
eligibility for WIC benefits. However, the great majority of those WIC 
participants also reported incomes below 185 percent of the Federal 
Poverty Guidelines, the income threshold for program eligibility in the 
absence of SNAP, TANF, or Medicaid participation. Just 1.3 percent of 
WIC participants reported incomes above 185 percent of poverty. 
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More recent data will be available in FNS's 2014 WIC Participant 
and Program Characteristics Report, expected to be published winter 
2015. 


Mr. Aderholt: What percentage of participants reported incomes 
above 185 percent of poverty? 

Response: Program administrative data (reported in FNS's 2012 WIC 
Participant and Program Characteristics Report) shows that in 2012, 

1.3 percent of WIC participants reported incomes above 185 percent of 
poverty . 

More recent data will be available in FNS's 2014 WIC Participant 
and Program Characteristics Report, expected to be published winter 
2015 . 


WIC Electronic Benefit Transfer 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Subcommittee with the most 
current status of WIC EBT implementation, specifically what states, 
Indian Tribal Organizations, or territories have implemented systems, 
the type of system as well as any other relevant detail on the 
Department's efforts to meet the 2020 deadline established in the 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010. 

g. FNS previously stated that two States were seeking a waiver from 
meeting the deadline. Which two States are seeking a waiver and 
why? 

Response: The Department continues to promote the 

implementation of EBT through technical assistance to WIC State 
agencies, and provides funding, if available, to support the planning, 
development and implementation of WIC EBT systems. Currently, 81 State 
agencies are involved in some phase of EBT, planning, development, 
implementation or operations state-wide. Six WIC State agencies have 
fully implemented EBT statewide using offline smartcard technology. 

They are: Cherokee Nation, Oklahoma; New Mexico; Ohio; Pueblo of 
Isleta, New Mexico; Texas and Wyoming. Ten additional WIC State 
agencies have fully implemented EBT state-wide using on-line mag-stripe 
technology. They are: Chickasaw Nation, Oklahoma; Florida; Inter- 
tribal Council of Nevada; Kentucky; Michigan; Massachusetts; Nevada; 
Virginia; West Virginia; and Wisconsin. 

Based on our most current EBT implementation plans, 88 of 90 WIC 
State agencies have projected that they will meet the mandated deadline 
of October 2020. By the end of fiscal year 2016, an additional 9 State 
agencies anticipate full state-wide implementation, by the end of 
fiscal year 2018, an additional 32 and the remaining 31 by the October 
1, 2020 deadline- These implementation timeframes assume that adequate 
funding is available to implement EBT nationwide by the October 1, 2020 
deadline . 
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Planned activities for FY 2016 to help support EBT advancement 
include hosting an EBT Users Group meeting for WIC State agencies and 
EBT technology partners. During the Users Group meeting information is 
provided on the latest developments in WIC EBT, lessons learned on EBT 
project experiences are shared, and solutions are developed in areas of 
common concern. FNS also plans to host quarterly training sessions on 
technical standards to assist State agencies in their EBT 
implementation efforts. 

FNS anticipates that two Indian Tribal State agencies will 
request an exemption from the EBT mandate. Santo Domingo Tribe and 
Pueblo of San Felipe are located in areas of New Mexico which are not 
presently served by traditional retail vendors. As a result, these 
tribal organizations established direct distribution systems to provide 
program participants with access to WIC authorized foods. While it is 
possible to modify existing EBT systems to be compatible with the 
direct distribution model, Santo Domingo Tribe and Pueblo of San Felipe 
may find the operational costs associated with EBT are not affordable 
within their respective nutrition services and administration grants. 


Mr. Aderholt : Please provide the amount of funds spent on WIC MIS 
in total, as well as by state and territory. Provide data for fiscal 
years 2009 through 2015 and plans for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: The total amount spent on WIC MIS from fiscal year 2009 
through fiscal year 2015 is $191,851,534. No funds were appropriated 
for WIC MIS in fiscal year 2012, but FNS recovered FY 2011 funds that 
were awarded to other State agencies. Priority for all technology 
funding was based on WIC State agencies with existing MIS projects and 
other technology initiatives such as EBT; funding awards was based on 
approved project budgets and timelines to ensure critical investments in 
technology are preserved. 

Plans for FY 2016: The FY 2016 budget requested an additional 
$55 million in technology funding to support future MIS WIC State 
agency initiatives. Based on States planning and implementation 
documents; FNS plans to provide an additional $9,754,189 in MIS 
planning implementation projects using FY 2015/2016 Carryover funding. 

There are additional MIS planning and implementation projects 
states will be submitting for further funding consideration; those 
funding requests and project plans are not yet available. 

The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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WIC state agencies that have received WIC technology funds for MIS 
activities 


state Agency 

FY 2009« 

MIS Funding 

FY 2010 

MIS Funding 

FY 2011 

MIS Funding 

FY 2012 

MIS Funding 

FY 2013 

MIS Funding 

FY 2014 

MIS Funding 

FY2015 

MIS Funding 

Northeast 








Connecticut 

$391,270 

$0 

$0 

$1,517,908 

$654,859 

$2,000,000 

$1,489,197 

N^aine 

$1,484, 356 

SO 

$0 

$0 

SO 

$0 

so 

'Massachusetts 

$909,000 

so 

$0 

so 

$0 

$0 

SO 

New York 

$5,092,278 

so 

$0 

so 

$0 

$0 

so 

Rhode Island 

$147,488 

$0 

$c 

so 

$0 

$0 

$312,000 

Vermont 

$410,215 

$0 

$0 

$ 565,322 

$2,884 ,116 

$0 

SO 

v!id-Atlantic 








Delaware 

$5,000,000 

so 

so 

SO 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Dtst. Of 
Columbia 

$282,421 

$0 

$0 

$0 

so 

$355, 100 

$0 

New Jersey 

$1,349,414 

so 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Pennsylvania 

$756,167 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

$5,072, 138 

Puerto Rico 

$421,250 

$0 

$0 

SO 

SO 

$0 

so 

Virginia 

$0 

$0 

$0 

so 

$0 

$750,000 

so 

Southeast 








Florida 

$3,874,445 

so 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Mississippi 

SO 

$0 

$0 

so 

$0 

$189,350 

so 

North Carolina 

$17,276,448 

$0 

$10,833,394 

$1,912,851 

SO 

$1 , 321,282 

so 

Tennessee 

$481,720 

so 

SO 

so 

so 

$0 

$287,006 

Mid-west 








Illinois 

$5,504,551 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

so 

Indiana 

SO 

$0 

$0 

so 

SO 

$978,511 

$2,091,916 

'Minnesota 

$2,935,346 

$0 

$0 

$0 

so 

$0 

SO 

Wisconsin 

$401,800 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Southwest 








Arkansas 

$400,433 

$93,088 

$0 

so 

$0 

$0 

SO 

Chickasaw, OK 

$2,920,031 

$3,380,232 

$0 

$1,098,260 

$782,721 

$876,954 

$0 

Louisiana 

$576,302 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

New Mexico 

$1,861,490 

so 

$0 

SO 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Texas 

$10,826,705 

$28,802,826 

$4,967,304 

$0 

SO 

so 

SO 

Mountain 








Colorado 

$1,022,022 

$1,412,693 

$3,828,814 

$2,107,695 

$0 

$0 

SO 

Iowa 

$0 

$0 

SO 

$0 

$0 

$1,483,327 

$0 

Kansas 

$6,285,865 

$460,091 

so 

$844,912 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Missouri 

$1,630,769 

$93,009 

SO 

$0 

so 

$1,456,125 

$20 , 566 

Montana 

$426,000 

S190,S7S 

$0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

so 

Nebraska 

$182 , 700 

$0 

$0 

SO 

$3,789,957 

SO 

$0 

North Dakota 

$68,975 

so 

SO 

$0 

$0 

$409,100 

$0 

South Dakota 

$1,907,672 

$0 

so 

$1,261,671 

SO 

so 

so 

Standing Rock 

SO 

$0 

$321,850 

$0 

$307,700 

$897,107 

so 

Jcah 

$206 , 000 

$0 

so 

$0 

$750,000 

$2,704,200 

SO 

Western 








Alaska 

$2,487,150 

$447,768 

SO 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Arizona 

$2,952,662 

$1,749,385 

$0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

$0 

California 

$4,405,661 

so 

$0 

$0 

$0 

so 

$0 

Hawaii 

$250,000 

$0 

SO 

SO 

SO 

$1,495,818 

so 

Idaho 

$2,556,978 

$55,608 

$34,154 

$0 

$0 

so 

so 

Nevada/ITCN 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$3,844,630 

so 

Oregon 

$223,800 

$0 

SO 

so 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Washington 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$3,563,250 

$0 

so 




Ill 


state Agency 

FY 2009* 

MIS Funding 

FY 2010 

MIS Funding 

' py 2011 

MIS Funding 

py 2012 

MIS Funding 

FY 2013 

MIS Funding 

FY 2014 

MIS Funding 

Fy2015 

MIS Funding 

TOTAL 

$ 87 , 909,434 

$36,685,175 

j $19,385,516 

$9,308,619 

$12,732,603 

$ 16 , 957,304 , 

$ 9 , 272,883 


*Funds were awarded through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the amount of funds spent on WIC EBT 
in total, as well as by state and territory. Provide data for fiscal 
years 2009 through 2015 and plans for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: This table provides the amount of funds spent on WIC EBT 
from fiscal year 2009 through fiscal year 2015. The table shows which 
WIC State agencies received funding for planning activities and those 
that received funding for implementation activities. Funds were not 
appropriated for WIC EBT in fiscal year 2012. 

The 2016 budget requested an additional $55 million in technology 
funding to support future EBT WIC State agency initiatives. For FY 
2016, FNS plans to continue promoting the implementation of EBT by 
providing funding and technical assistance to support State agencies in 
their efforts to achieve completion of each phase to meet the October 
1, 2020 deadline for statewide EBT. Resources will be devoted to 
assisting 9 State agencies to reach their goal of statewide 
implementation by the end of fiscal year 2016, and furthering the 
efforts of 32 State agencies that are in the planning phase. 

Planned activities for FY 2016 to help support EBT advancement 
include hosting an EBT Users Group meeting for WIC State agencies and 
EBT technology partners. During the Users Group meeting information is 
provided on the latest developments in WIC EBT, lessons learned on EBT 
project experiences are shared, and solutions are developed in areas of 
common concern, FNS also plans to host quarterly training sessions on 
technical standards to assist State agencies in their EBT 
implementation efforts. 

The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:) 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide an explanation of the benefits 
provided to USDA and the States in implementing EBT systems. 

Response: Electronic benefit transfer (EBT) is widely recognized 
as the optimal method of food benefit delivery, allowing WIC 
participants to shop with confidence, more convenience, and reduced 
stigma at the checkout lane. This improved client service is coupled 
with more efficient and accurate vendor operations and payments, 
thereby helping to reduce fraud and improve program integrity. EBT 
systems allow for greater fiscal control and oversight not possible in 
a paper based check or voucher system. 

Specific examples of the benefits to FNS and WIC State 
agencies in implementing EBT systems include: 

• Ensures participant receives only their prescribed foods 

• Permits participant to purchase foods incrementally each month 

• Simplifies enforcement of Federal cost containment requirements 

• Provides data on type and amount of each food purchased 

• Facilitates accurate rebate billing on infant formula purchased 

• Ensures that vendor claims no more than shelf price for 
reimbursement 

• Secure transaction 

• Timely and accurate claims 

• Streamlines and improves vendor compliance and monitoring activities 

• Reduces forgery and fraud opportunities 

• Improves administrative efficiencies through data rich EBT activity 
reports 

• Improved program operations through the use of the detailed, accurate 
and timely data on food redemption and costs 

• Increases accountability and reduces paperwork 

Numerous other benefits of EBT are realized by WIC vendors, to 
include many of the same benefits outlined above. These include, but 
are not limited to: 

• Participant purchases only WIC authorized foods 

• Reduces cashier error and need for training 

• Identifies allowable foods which enhances customer service 

• Secure transaction 

• Timely/faster claims and settlement 

• Numerous activity reports for WIC EBT 

• Streamlines processing and payment operations by eliminating paper 

• Food instrument processing and handling 

• National standards for retailer transaction processing that enable 
efficient support across States 

• Mainstreams WIC purchases with other electronic payment types 
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WIC Program Information 

Mr. Aderholt: What have been the carryout resources from each of 
fiscal years 2009 through 2015 and estimates for fiscal year 2016? 
Please list and list separately contingency funds. What is the 
percentage amount of this carryout? 

Response: Carryout resource estimates are unavailable for fiscal 

year (FY) 2016. A table depicting the WIC Program's actual carryout 
and contingency funds for FYs 2009 through 2014, and estimated carryout 
{*) for FY 2015, is provided for the record. 


FY 

Appropriation’ 

Unspent 

Recoverable 

Funds 

SNAP 

Carryout 

Total 

Carryout 

% of 
Total 

Contingency 

Carryout 

2009 

$6,898,175,022 

$524,177, 171 

$0 

$524,177,171 

7 . 6% 

$125,000,000 

2010 

$7,252,000,000 

$535,836,725 

$0 

$535,836,725 

7.4% 

$125,000,000 

2011 

$6,734,026,956 

$157,190,323 

$0 

$157,190,323 

2.3% 

$125,000,000 

2012 

$7,018,497,000 

$371,440,759 

$31,744,781 

$403,185,540 

5.7% 

$125,000,000 

2013 

$6,522,246,042 

$453,731,493 

$0 

$453,731,493 

7.0% 

$125,000,000 

2014 

$6,715,841,000 

$667,349,759 

$0 

$667,349,759 

9 . 9% 

$125,000,000 

2015* 

$6,623,000,000 

$932,000,000 

$0 

$932,000,000 

14.1% 

$125,000,000 


^FY 2009 includes $38,175,022 of ARRA funds, FY 2012 includes $400 million of 
SNAP transfer funds. 

♦Estimated 


Mr. Aderholt: What is your current estimate of the number and 
proportion of WIC vendors who overcharge/undercharge and how much does 
it cost the program? 

Response: The 2013 WIC Vendor Management Study estimated that 
about 2,060 or 5.6 percent of WIC vendors overcharged, while 1,685 or 
4.6 percent of WIC vendors undercharged. The estimated amount of 
improper payments due to vendor overpayments and underpayments to be 
reported in the FY 2015 Agency Financial Report for FY 2014 is 
$87 million. Vendor overpayments represent $16 million of this total 
while vendor underpayments represent $71 million. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with tables showing 
the status of state agency contracts for rebates on infant formula and 
other contracts for food. Also provide an estimate of how many 
participants are supported with these specific rebates. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. See 
attached chart for infant formula rebates. 

[The information follows:] 
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Fiscal Year 

Rebate Savings 

Number of Participants 
Supported with Rebates 

2001 

$1,474,666,183 

1,326,158 

2002 

$1,477,282,664 

1, 910,708 

2003 

$1,519,207,719 

1,897,708 

2004 

$1,641,607,266 

2,002, 937 

2005 

$1,709,770,467 

2,063,316 

2006 

$1,774,954,018 

2,118, 999 

2007 

$1,906,036,049 

2,170,893 

2008 

$2,006,846,780 

2,143,523 

2009 

$1,937,479,495 

2,112,441 

2010 

$1,692,506,104 

1,901,166 

2011 

$1,314,108,882* 

1,419,407* 

2012 

$1,688,202,689 

1,795, 000 

2013 

$1,876,871,339 

1,969,000 

2014 

$1,812,336,886 

1,861, 371 

2015 

$1,829,000,000** 

1,836, 000** 


*Reflects one time Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 change to rebate 
accounting practices. Effective October 1, 2011, rebate payments are 

reported in month received rather than in the month payments were earned. 


**Preliminary projections based on FY to date data through July 2015. 


Rebates Contracts for Food{s) Other than Infant Formula 

State Agency 

Food Type 

Rebate 

Company 

Expiration 

Date 

CT/ME/MA/NH/RI 

Infant 

Fruit /Veg. 

Infant Meat 
Infant Cereal 

$0.090/oz. 

$0.148/oz. 

$0.632/oz. 

Beechnut 

2/28/2017 

Ohio 

Infant 

Fruit/Veg . / 

Meat 

$0 . 080/oz . 
$0.2846/oz. 

Beechnut 

3/31/2018 

Ohio 

Infant Cereal 

$0.832/oz. 

Gerber 

3/31/2017 

New York 

Infant Cereal 

$0 . 943/80Z. 

Gerber 

1/31/2019 

Texas 

Infant Cereal 

$0.758/8oz. 

Gerber 

9/30/2017 


Mr. Aderholt: Using the latest data available, how many 
ineligible participants are enrolled in the WIC program, and what is 
the cost to the program to serve these ineligible participants? 

Response: The National Survey of WIC Participants-II Study, 

published in April 2012, established estimates of the number of 
ineligible WIC participants and associated estimates of erroneous 
payments due to certification error in FY 2009. Annual updated 
estimates are generated using administrative data and data from the 
biennial WIC Participant and Program Characteristics Reports. For FY 
2014, it is estimated that 1.64 percent of the total WIC participants 
or less than 136,000 WIC participants were erroneously certified. The 
estimated amount of improper payments due to certification error to be 
reported in the FY 2015 Agency Financial Report for FY 2014 is 
$123 million. 
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Mr. Aderholt: What was the cost for infant formula at the time 
the infant formula rebate program began? what is the cost now, based 
upon the FY 2010 estimates? 

Response: It is estimated that the pre-rebate cost of infant 
formula to the WIC Program in fiscal year 1988 was $597 million with a 
post-rebate cost of $563 million with rebate savings of about 
$34 million. The pre-rebate cost of infant formula in fiscal year 2010 
(the latest estimate) was $2,616 billion with a post-rebate cost of 
$926.6 million with rebate savings of about $1.7 billion. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing what is required to 
be spent nationally on nutrition education to include fiscal years 2009 
through 2015 and estimates for fiscal year 2016. What is the 
difference between the required expenditure vs. the actual? Is the 
requirement in law? Please cite the authority. 

Response: Section 17 (h) (3) (A) (i) of the Child Nutrition Act 

(CNA) of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1786) and implementing regulations at 7 CFR 
246.14(c) require each WIC State agency to spend at least one-sixth of 
its expenditures for nutrition services and administration (NSA) costs 
on nutrition education. The required minimum expenditure for nutrition 
education activities is therefore calculated by dividing total NSA 
expenditures by six. The actual nutrition education expenditure is the 
amount reported by State agencies for nutrition education activities. 
The actual expenditures for fiscal year 2015 and estimates for fiscal 
year 2016 are not available. 

In addition to educating WIC participants and their caretakers on 
standard topics such as nutrition during pregnancy and the proper 
introduction of solid foods in infancy, the nutrition education costs 
include nutrition counseling for high risk participants, equipment and 
materials for nutrition education, interpreter or translator services 
to facilitate nutrition education, and continuing education for WIC 
nutrition professionals. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


ESTIMATED MINIMUM NUTRITION EDUCATION EXPENDITURE REQUIREMENT 

Fiscal Year 

Required Expenditure 

Actual Expenditure 

2009 

$297,988,448 

$401,023,893 

2010 

$318,431,731 

$420,222,765 

2011 

$327,235, 978 

$445,919, 902 

2012 

$313 , 759,155 

$405,895, 658 

2013 

$314,315,708 

$404,993,399 

2014 

$317,145,845 

$402,572,491 

2015 (Estimate) 

$317,145,845 

Not Available 

2016 

Not Available 

Not Available 
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* Data Source: National Data Bank - WIC Program SNFA015-02 Report for FY 2014, 
SNFA013-04 Reports for FYs 2009 - 2014 (Report Date: 09/23/15}. 


Mr. Aderholt: For the record, please explain how States utilize 
their spend forward funds. What types of activities are paid for with 
these funds? When FNS reallocates the unspent recoverable funds to the 
WIC state agencies, how are these funds being utilized? 

Response: By statute and regulation all WIC State agencies are 

authorized to spend forward into the following fiscal year unspent 
nutrition services and administration funds in an amount equal to three 
percent of their total grant. The authority to spend forward funds 
into the following year allows State agencies to maintain a small 
percentage of their unspent funds so they can budget to have sufficient 
funds to complete activities started in any given year. This authority 
is particularly important to allow State agencies sufficient time and 
funding to complete lengthy procurement processes and award contracts 
for capital expenditures and technical computer services. State 
agencies also use their spend forward funds to maintain participant 
benefits during long continuing resolutions. The funds are used for 
allowable costs including program management, client services, 
nutrition education and breastfeeding promotion and support. With 
approval, WIC State agencies may spend forward an additional H of 
1 percent for Management information Systems (MIS) development costs - 
Spend forward funds are retained at the State agency level. 

Unspent recoverable funds are those unspent funds that are 
returned to the Department after the close of the fiscal year. These 
recovered funds are reallocated to WIC State agencies the following 
fiscal year through a funding formula prescribed in program 
regulations. These funds are used for allowable food and nutrition 
services and administration costs. 


Mr. Aderholt: For the record, provide the Committee with a table 
showing a breakout of WIC spendf orward, by state, to include fiscal 
years 2009 through 2015. 

Response: WIC State agencies do not report their spend forward 
amounts until annual closeout, so fiscal year 2015 spend forward 
amounts are not available until they are finalized in January 2016. 

The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for the record, using the latest 
data available, showing actual obligations in the WIC program for the 
month of September for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Please include 
a column that indicates the percentage of the total amount obligated in 
that particular fiscal year. Also, provide an explanation of why 
September obligations represent a higher or lower percentage than the 
average monthly obligation rate. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal Year 

Actual Program Costs for 
the Month of September 
(in thousands) 

Percent of Total 
Amount Obligated 

2009 

$602,106 

9.3% 

2010 * 

1,074,998 

16.0% 

2011 

1,177,661 

16.4% 

2012 

1,013,416 

14 . 6% 

2013 ** 

604,586 

9.3% 

2014 ** 

617,407 

9.8% 

2015 *** 

-- 



* FY 2010 increases due in part to ARRA MIS, Breastfeeding Promotion, 
and State MIS. 


** September program costs include all WIC multi-year grants awarded within a 
fiscal year. These numbers are subject to change as multi-year grants are 
closed out. 

*** Final September 2015 data is reported in January 2016. 

Source: Table reflects current data from the FNS National Data Bank (NDB) 
and is subject to revision. 

Program costs during the final month of the fiscal year as 
reported by States tend to be higher than the typical month for several 
reasons. First, the September total includes Farmers Market Nutrition 
Program (FMNP) and Infrastructure funds; other months include only food 
costs and nutrition services and administration costs (NSA) . Second, 
NSA costs are highest during the final month of the fiscal year because 
it contains all NSA payments made beginning September through closeout 
of the fiscal year plus any balance of unliquidated obligations 
remaining at closeout. Many agencies postpone certain purchases (such 
as office equipment) until the end of the fiscal year to ensure that 
adequate funds are available for operating expenses. 


Mr. Aderholt; Provide a table showing, by state, the final 
unspent recoverable funds for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. 

Response: WIC State agencies do not report their final unspent 
recoverable funds until annual closeout, so fiscal year 2015 final 
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unspent recoverable funds are not available. The information is 
submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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FY 2014 
Unspent 
Recoverable 
Funds 
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FY 2014 
Unspent 
R.ecoverable 
Funds 

24, 987,903 

48,784,805 

r-f 

rH 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with a table showing 
WIC infant participation that shows, by state, the total number of 
births and the number enrolled in the program for fiscal years 2009 
through 2015. 

Response: Final data from CDC's National Center for Health 
Statistics (NCHS) indicate that there were 4.2 million live births in 
the United States and its territories in calendar year 2009. Final 
data for 2010 indicate a decrease in live births to 4.05 million. 

Final data for 2011 indicate a further decrease in live births to 4 . 0 
million. Final data for 2012 indicate the number of live births 
remained the same at 4.0 million. Final data for 2013 also indicate 
that the number of live births remained at 4.0 million. Preliminary 
data for 2014 indicate that the number of live births has continued to 
remain steady at 4.0 million. About 53 percent of infants participated 
in the WIC program in both 2009 and 2010. Infant participation in the 
WIC program decreased slightly to 52 percent in 2011. In 2012, infant 
participation in the WIC program decreased to about 51 percent and 
remained at 51 percent in 2013. Estimates based on preliminary birth 
data, which is subject to change, suggest that the percent of infants 
participating in WIC decreased to 49 percent in 2014. 

NCHS live birth data for 2015 are not yet available. 

Additionally, NCHS does not project national or state level estimates 
of live births for future years. 

Tables with final data for calendar year 2009, 2010, 2011, 2012, 
and 2013, as well as preliminary data for calendar year 2014, are 
provided for the record. The number of live births in the United 
States is from the National vital Statistics Reports published by the 
NCHS {vol. 60, no. 1 for calendar year 2009, vol . 60, no. 2 for 
calendar year 2010, vol. 62, no. 1 for calendar year 2011, vol. 62, no. 
9 for calendar year 2012, vol. 64, no. 1 for calendar year 2013, and 
vol. 64, no. 6 for preliminary data for calendar year 2014). Average 
monthly WIC participation figures are submitted to FNS by WIC State 
Agencies. The estimated percentage of infants who were served by WIC 
is calculated by dividing average monthly WIC infant participation by 
the number of live births. 

Note : FNS has used calendar year data for the first six tables 
(although fiscal year data was requested) because NCHS reports live 
births on a calendar year basis; therefore, the percentage of infants 
served by WIC must be calculated on a calendar year basis. 

In addition, a table with preliminary average monthly WIC infant 
participation by State for fiscal year 2015 (through June 2015) is also 
provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Liw Births, 
Caieodar Year 
2009, Roal Data' 

Averse Monthly 
WIC Infant 
Participation^, 
Calendar Year 2009 

Awrage Monthly 
Percent Served 1^ 
WIC, Calendar Year 
2009 

Alabairta 

62,475 

37,946 

61% 

Alaska 

11324 

6398 

56% 

American Samoa 

1340 

1,213 

91% 

Arizona 

92,798 

52,380 

56% 

Arkansas 

39,808 

26,205 

66% 

California 

527,020 

310,750 

59% 

Colorado 

68,628 

27,267 

40% 

Connecticut 

38.896 

15,462 

40% 

Delaware 

1 !,559 

6,336 

55% 

District of Columbia 

9,040 

5,026 

56% 

Florida 

221,394 

124390 

56% 

Georgia 

I413T7 

78,294 

55% 

Guam 

3,417 

1,722 

50% 

Hawaii 

18,887 

8,835 

47% 

Idaho 

23,737 

10,531 

44% 

Illinois 

17LI63 

85.134 

50% 

Indiana 

86,673 

44,803 

52% 

Iowa 

39,701 

17,668 

45% 

Kansas 

41,396 

19.521 

47% 

Kentucky 

57,551 

34,593 

60% 

[jouisiana 

64,973 

41,802 

64% 

Maine 

13,470 

5.873 

44% 

Maryland 

75,059 

36,629 

49% 

Massachusetts 

75,016 

28,856 

38% 

Michigan 

117.294 

61,676 

53% 

Minnesota 

70,646 

31.113 

44% 

Mississippi 

42.901 

31.911 

74% 

Missouri 

78.905 

40.506 

51% 

Montana 

12,257 

5.308 

43% 

Nebraska 

26,936 

10,919 

41% 

Nevada 

37,612 

17,055 

45% 

New Hampshire 

13,377 

4,498 

34% 

New Jersey 

110331 

42.198 

38% 

New Mcjdco 

29,000 

16,526 

57% 

New York 

248,110 

124,473 

50% 

North Carolina 

126,845 

68,333 

54% 

North Dakota 

9.00! 

3,479 

39% 

Ohio 

144,841 

76,284 

53% 

Oklahoma 

54.553 

32,518 

60% 

Oregon 

47,132 

24,888 

53% 

Pennsylvania 

146,434 

63,403 

43% 

lYierto Rico 

44,773 

39.398 

88% 

Rhode Island 

11,442 

5,881 

51% 

South Carolina 

60,620 

37,536 

62% 

South Dakota 

1 1,934 

5.543 

46% 

Tennessee 

82,211 

47,467 

58% 

Te?as 

401.977 

246.479 

61% 

Utah 

53,887 

18,545 

34% 

Vermont 

6,110 

3,187 

52% 

Virginia 

105,059 

39,574 

38% 

Virgin Islands 

1,687 

1,314 

78% 

Washington 

89313 

42,001 

47% 

West Virginia 

21,268 

12,405 

58% 

Wisconsin 

70,843 

30,455 

43% 

Wyoming 

7.881 

3,373 

43% 

United States^ 

4,181,882 

2 ^ 2 15,773 

53% 


‘ National Vital Statistics Reports, Table 10. Voliane 60. Number 1, November 201 i 

^ FNS program data, January, 20 J 2. Participanl coinis for Indian TritaJ Organizations are included in Stale totals 
* This U S total excludes ! ,109 births in the Commontteallh of the Northern Manana Islands 
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Live Births, All 
Races, Final 
Data’, 
CY2010 

Average 
Monthly WIC 
Infant 

Paiticipalion*, 

CY2010 

Average 
Monthly Percent 
of Infants 
Served by WIC, 
CY201O 

Alabama 

88.860 

37,099 

62% 

Alaska 

11.471 

6,273 

55% 

American Samoa 

1.234 

1,151 

93% 

Arizona 

87.477 

49,469 

57% 

Arkansas 

38 .$40 

25,506 

66% 

California 

510.198 

295,699 

58% 

Colorado 

66 355 

27.186 

41% 

Connecticut 

37 708 

14.382 

38% 

Delaware 

11.364 

5.837 

51% 

District of Columlxa 

9165 

4.859 

53% 

Florida 

214 590 

119854 

56% 

Georgia 

133.947 

74,378 

56% 

Guam 

3416 

1.907 

56% 

Hawaii 

18.988 

8.600 

45% 

Idaho 

23 198 

10.499 

45% 

Illinois 

165 200 

81,872 

50% 

Indiana 

83 940 

43.980 

52% 

Iowa 

38719 

17,202 

44% 

Kansas 

40 649 

19394 

48% 

Kentucky 

55.784 

34.226 

61% 

Louisiana 

62.379 

40,916 

66% 

Maine 

12 970 

5.859 

45% 

Maryland 

73.801 

35.726 

48% 

Mass«:husetts 

72 865 

27.482 

38% 

Michigan 

114,531 

64.177 

66% 

Minnesota 

68 610 

29.953 

44% 

Mississippi 

40 038 

27.607 

69% 

Missouri 

76 769 

39,083 

51% 

Montana 

12 060 

5.342 

44% 

Nebraska 

25.918 

10 638 

41% 

Nevada 

35.934 

17.913 

50% 

New Hampshire 

12 874 

4410 

34% 

New Jersey 

106 922 

38.406 

36% 

New Mexico 

27.850 

15,388 

55% 

New Yori< 

244 375 

121,878 

50% 

North Carolina 

122 350 

67.029 

56% 

North Dakota 

9.104 

3,444 

38% 

C^io 

139 128 

72.869 

52% 

Oklahoma 

53 238 

31,759 

60% 

Or^n 

45 540 

23.979 

63% 

Pennsylvania 

143 321 

63.765 

44% 

Puerto Rico 

42 153 

40.712 

97% 

Rhode Island 

11 177 

5 683 

51% 

South Carolina 

58 342 

36,494 

63% 

South Dakota 

11811 

5453 

46% 

Tertnessee 

79 495 

44 852 

66% 

Texas 

386 118 

243,292 

63% 

Utah 

52 258 

18.229 

35% 

Vermont 

6.223 

2.941 

47% 

Virginia 

103.002 

39.147 

38% 

Virgin Islands 

1,600 

1.223 

76% 

Washington 

86 539 

39,921 

46% 

West Vif^nia 

20 470 

12,071 

59% 

Wisconsii^ 

68.487 

29.412 

43% 

Wyominq 

7,566 

3.306 

44% 

United States 

4,047,789 

2,149,607 

53% 


^ CNMi 1,072 

CDC total 4,04«,861 

' Births. Final data for 2010, volume 81 , nun^er 1 (released ^gust, 2012). 

'Table 1 1 Krths by His|»nic origin of mother and by race for mothers of norj- 
Hispanic origin: States, each state ^d territory. 2010." AvailalNe online at 

http;//www.cdc .^/nchs/dMa/nvsr/n¥sr61/nvsf61_01 pdf 
^ From FNS Mcrtional Data Bank, Janu^. 2^13 A^^ilable online at 
http .^./vwwfos usda gov/pd/vncmain.Wm 
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Uve Krths, Ail 
Races, Final 
Data', 
CY2011 

Average 
Monthly WIC 
inhint 

Particlpafio^^ 

CY2011 

Average 
Monthly Percent 
of Infants 
Served by WIC, 
CY2011 

Alabama 

59,354 

35,870 

60% 

Alaska 

11,456 

6,194 

54% 

American Samoa 

1.»6 

1.090 

87% 

Arizona 

85.543 

47,828 

56% 

Arkansas 

38.715 

24.488 

63% 

California 

502.120 

294,156 

59% 

Colorado 

65,055 

24,791 

38% 

Connecticut 

37.281 

13,897 

37% 

Delaware 

11,257 

5,671 

50% 

District of Columbia 

9,295 

4,764 

51% 

Florida 

213.414 

117,944 

55% 

Georgia 

132.409 

71,520 

54% 

Guam 

3,294 

1,781 

54% 

Hawaii 

18.M6 

8,542 

45% 

Idaho 

22,305 

9,851 

44% 

Illinois 

161,312 

78,320 

49% 

Indiana 

83,701 

41 ,926 

50% 

Iowa 

38,214 

16,561 

43% 

Kansas 

39.642 

18,686 

47% 

Kentucky-^ 

55,370 

41.318 

75% 

Louisiana 

61,888 

39.471 

64% 

Maine 

12.704 

5,639 

44% 

Maryland 

73,093 

35,693 

49% 

Massachusetts 

73.166 

27.774 

38% 

Michigan 

114,008 

63.599 

56% 

Minnesota 

68,409 

28.398 

42% 

Mississippi 

39,860 

26.311 

66% 

Missouri 

76.117 

37,861 

50% 

Montana 

12.069 

4,639 

38% 

Nebraska 

25.720 

9,980 

39% 

Nevada 

35,296 

17,851 

51% 

New Hampshire 

12,851 

4.307 

34% 

New Jersey 

105,883 

37,959 

36% 

New Mexico 

27.289 

14,971 

55% 

New York 

241,312 

120,971 

50% 

North Carolina 

120.389 

64.937 

54% 

North Dakota 

9,527 

3,402 

36% 

Ohio 

137,918 

69,535 

50% 

Oklahoma 

52.272 

30.194 

58% 

Oegon 

45.155 

23,703 

52% 

Pennsylvania 

143,178 

62,433 

44% 

Puerto Rico 

41,080 

40,055 

98% 

Rhode Island 

10,960 

5,487 

50% 

South Carolina 

57,393 

35,061 

61% 

South Dakota 

11,846 

5,287 

45% 

Tennessee 

79,588 

43,158 

54% 

Texas 

377,445 

231.756 

61% 

Utah 

51,223 

16,646 

32% 

Vermont 

6,078 

2.839 

47% 

Virginia 

102.652 

38,328 

37% 

Virgin Islands 

1,491 

1,133 

76% 

Washington 

86,976 

38,304 

44% 

West Virginia 

20.717 

11,636 

56% 

Wisconsin 

67,810 

27,879 

41% 

Wyoming 

7,399 

3,164 

43% 

United States'* 

4,000,711 

2,095,554 

52% 

United States without 

Kentucky®'^ 

3,945.341 

2,054,237 

52% 


’ Births: Final data for 2011, volume 62. numberl (June 28. 2013), "Table 11 
Births by Hispanic origin of member »id race for mothers of non-Hispanic 
ewigin: United States, each st^e and territory, 2011." Aveiiabie online at 
http://www.cdc govfnchs/dala/n\©r/nvsr62/nvs(82_01 . pdf 

^ From FNS National Data Bank. Septwnber, 2013. 

^ Kentucky's infent counts mid^way thrm^ CY 2011 are wrong. The region and 
WIC know and have asked for ewr^ted data, to no avail. 

This U.S. total excludes 1,033 in the Dixnmonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands 
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Live Birttis, AH 
Races, Final Data’, 
CY2012 

Average Monthly WiC 
Infont Coverage*, 
CY2012 

Average Monthly 
Percent of infante 
Served by WIC, 
CY2012 

Alabama 

58,448 

35,492 

61% 

Alaska 

11.187 

5,860 

52% 

American Samoa 

1,163 

1,103 

95% 

Arizona 

86,441 

46.966 

54% 

Arkansas 

38,347 

24.426 

64% 

California 

503,755 

288,351 

57% 

Colorado 

65.187 

23,108 

35% 

Connecticut 

36,539 

14.052 

38% 

Delaware 

11.023 

5,475 

50% 

CXstrict of Columbia 

9,399 

4.744 

50% 

FIfflida 

213,148 

118,014 

55% 

Georgia 

130.280 

70,318 

54% 

Guam 

3,590 

1,907 

53% 

Hawaii 

18.980 

8,588 

45% 

Idaho 

22.963 

10,086 

44% 

Illinois 

159,160 

75,652 

48% 

Indiana 

83,227 

40,350 

48% 

Iowa 

38,702 

16,597 

43% 

Kansas 

40,341 

17,961 

45% 

Kentucky 

55,758 

34,174 

61% 

Louisiana 

62,642 

38,330 

61% 

Maine 

12,798 

5.609 

44% 

Maryland 

72.883 

35,279 

48% 

Massachusetts 

72.439 

27.857 

38% 

Michigan 

113,091 

63,520 

56% 

Minnesota 

68,772 

27,788 

40% 

Mississippi 

38,669 

25.947 

67% 

Missouri 

75,446 

37,286 

49% 

Montana 

12,118 

4,677 

39% 

Nebraska 

25,942 

9,748 

38% 

Nesada 

34,911 

17,888 

51% 

New Hampshire 

12,352 

4,077 

33% 

New Jersey 

104,230 

38,362 

37% 

New Mexico 

27.068 

14,895 

55% 

New York 

240,916 

118,534 

49% 

North Cardina 

119.831 

64,530 

54% 

North Dakota 

10,106 

3,356 

33% 

Ohio 

138,483 

68,758 

50% 

Oklahoma 

52,751 

29,627 

56% 

Oregon 

45,067 

23,500 

52% 

Pennsylvania 

142,514 

62,096 

44% 

Puerto Rico 

38,900 

38,897 

100% 

Rhode Island 

10,926 

5,586 

51% 

South Carolina 

57.155 

34,641 

61% 

South Dakota 

12,104 

5,088 

42% 

Tennessee 

a},371 

43,874 

55% 

Texas 

382,727 

227,393 

59% 

Utah 

51,465 

15,161 

29% 

Vermont 

6.009 

2,864 

48% 

Virginia 

103.013 

39,096 

38% 

Virgin Islands 

1.415 

1,151 

81% 

Washington 

87.463 

38,121 

44% 

West Virginia 

20.827 

11,465 

55% 

Wisconsin 

67,295 

27,515 

41% 

Wyoming 

7.572 

2,994 

40% 

United States 

4-CNMI 

CDC total 

3.997,909 

853 

3,998,762 

2,058,732 

51% 


^ Births; Final data for 2012, volume 62, fHinfoer 9 (released August, 2012). "Table 11. Births, 
by Hispanic origin of mother and by race rTK^iers of non-Hispanic origin: United States , 
each state and territory, 2012." AvalaWe cMiline at 
www-cdc. go\/nchs/data/n\«r/. . ./nv5r62_09.p 


From FNS National Data Bank, Febru^y, 2014 
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Average 

Births, All Monthly WSC 
Races, Final infant 
Data\ CY2H3 Coverage’, 

CY2013 


Average 
Monthly 
Percent of 
infants Served 
by WIC, 
CY2013 


Alabama 

58,167 

34,685 

60% 

Alaska 

11,446 

5,684 

50% 

American Samoa 

1,077 

1.093 

101% 

Arizona 

85,600 

45,848 

54% 

Arkansas 

37,832 

23,713 

63% 

California 

494,705 

279,509 

57% 

Colorado 

65,007 

22,023 

34% 

Connecticut 

36,085 

13,563 

38% 

Delaware 

10,831 

5,248 

48% 

District of Columbia 

9,288 

4,600 

50% 

Florida 

215,407 

115,910 

54% 

Georgia 

128,748 

66,581 

52% 

Guam 

3,285 

1,937 

59% 

Hawaii 

18,987 

8,470 

45% 

Idaho 

22,383 

10.253 

46% 

Illinois 

156,931 

73,085 

47% 

Indiana 

83,102 

40,079 

48% 

Iowa 

39,094 

16,434 

42% 

Kansas 

38,839 

16,936 

44% 

Kentucky 

55,686 

33.873 

61% 

Louisiana 

63,201 

37,740 

60% 

Maine 

12,776 

6.426 

42% 

Maryland 

71,953 

34,613 

48% 

Massachusetts 

71,788 

27,429 

38% 

Michigan 

113.489 

63,105 

56% 

Minnesota 

69.159 

28,366 

41% 

Mississippi 

38,634 

26,117 

68% 

Missouri 

75,296 

36,698 

49% 

Montana 

12,377 

4,782 

39% 

Nebraska 

26,095 

9,514 

36% 

Nevada 

35,030 

17,922 

51% 

New Hampshire 

12,396 

3,926 

32% 

New Jersey 

102,575 

37,563 

37% 

New Mexico 

26,354 

14,345 

54% 

New York 

236,980 

115,141 

49% 

North Carolina 

119,002 

62,954 

53% 

North Dakota 

10,599 

3,304 

31% 

Ohio 

138.936 

67,674 

49% 

Oklahoma 

53,369 

29,154 

65% 

Oregon 

45.155 

22,840 

51% 

Pennsylvania 

140,921 

63,641 

45% 

Puerto Rico 

36,486 

36,306 

100% 

Rhode Island 

10,809 

5,526 

51% 

South Carolina 

56,795 

33,123 

58% 

South Dakota 

12,248 

4.784 

39% 

Tennessee 

79.992 

43,075 

54% 

Texas 

387,340 

225,234 

58% 

Utah 

50,957 

14,971 

29% 

Vermont 

5.975 

2.764 

46% 

Virginia 

^Q2M7 

38,108 

37% 

Virgin Islands 

rt/a 

1.048 

n/a 

Washington 

86,577 

37.381 

43% 

West Virginia 

20,825 

11,518 

55% 

Wisconsin 

66,649 

26,628 

40% 

Wyoming 

7.644 

2,755 

36% 

United States 

3,973,029 

2,015674 

51% 

+ CNMI 

886 



CDC total 

3,973,715 




’ Births; CDC National Vital Statistics Reports - Final data for CY2013, 
volume 64, number 1, January 15 2015, "Table 10; Births, by race of 
mother United States, each state and territory, 2013" avaiiabie at 
http: //WWW, cdc ,goVnchs/data/nNSii/n«r64/nvsi64_01 , pdf or 
http;//www.cdc.goVnchs/iMrths htm 

^ From FNS Nation^ Data Bank, January 2015 
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Live Births, AH 
Races, 
Preliminary 
Data’, CY2014 


Average 
Monthly WIC 
inCant 
Coverage^ 
CY2014 


Average 
Monthly 
Percent of 
Infants Served 
by WIC, 
CY2014 


Alabama 

59.392 

34,240 

58% 

Alaska 

11.370 

4,644 

41% 

American Samoa 

1.087 

1,035 

95% 

Arizona 

86,869 

44,616 

51% 

Arkansas 

38,453 

23.045 

60% 

California 

502,401 

267.954 

53% 

Colorado 

65.670 

21,912 

33% 

Connecticut 

36,277 

13,088 

36% 

Delaware 

10.960 

5,198 

47% 

District of Columbia 

9,511 

4,254 

45% 

Florida 

219,978 

116,930 

53% 

Georgia 

130.895 

64,701 

49% 

Guam 

rVa 

1,881 

n/a 

Hawaii 

18,497 

7,889 

43% 

Idaho 

22.871 

10,228 

45% 

Illinois 

158,509 

70.820 

45% 

Indiana 

83,993 

39,454 

47% 

Iowa 

39.651 

16.340 

41% 

Kansas 

39.218 

16,260 

41% 

Kentucky 

56,019 

30,607 

55% 

Louisiana 

64,322 

37,577 

58% 

Maine 

12,696 

5,413 

43% 

Maryland 

73,884 

33,817 

46% 

Massachusetts 

71,960 

26.208 

36% 

Michigan 

114,167 

62.257 

55% 

Minnesota 

69,854 

27.564 

39% 

Mississippi 

38,736 

26,104 

67% 

Missouri 

75,253 

37,294 

50% 

Montana 

12,404 

4.760 

38% 

Nebraska 

26,781 

9,537 

36% 

Nevada 

35,795 

17,805 

50% 

New Hampshire 

12,295 

3,718 

30% 

New Jersey 

104,111 

36,808 

35% 

New Mexico 

25.981 

13.861 

53% 

New York 

238,722 

109,128 

46% 

North Carolina 

120,934 

62,103 

51% 

North Dakota 

11.356 

3.239 

23% 

Ohio 

139,277 

65,616 

47% 

Oklahoma 

53,282 

28,706 

54% 

Oregon 

45.503 

22,226 

49% 

Pennsylvania 

142,127 

61,446 

43% 

Puerto Rico 

34,373 

33,218 

97% 

Rhode Island 

10.811 

5,361 

60% 

South Carolina 

57,617 

32.154 

56% 

South Dakota 

12.278 

4,791 

39% 

Tennessee 

81,430 

42,373 

52% 

Texas 

399,617 

222,025 

56% 

Utah 

51.130 

14.191 

28% 

Vermont 

6.127 

2,675 

44% 

Virginia 

103,203 

36,658 

36% 

Virgin Islands 

rVa 

991 

n/a 

Washington 

88,560 

37,001 

42% 

West Virginia 

20,349 

10,829 

54% 

Wisconsin 

67.144 

25,752 

38% 

Wyoming 

7.683 

2,711 

35% 

United States 

4,021,383 

1.961,762 

49% 

+ CNMI 

n/a 



CDC total 

4,021,383 




’ Births; CDC National Vital Statistics RepK>rts - Preliminaiy data for 
CY2014, volume 64, numbers, June 17 2015, "Table 5; Births, by race 
erf mother United States, each state and territory, preliminary 2014" 
a\®i!able at http://www.c<k>.goVnchs/data/nvsrfnvsf64/nvsf64__06-pdf or 
http;//w«rw-Cdc.goVn<rftsAMrths.htm 

^ From FNS Nation^ Data Bank, S^tember 2015 
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Average Monthly Number of WIC Infant Participants 
by State, FY a»15 (through June) 


(Source: FNS Administrative Data) 


State/Territory 


Average Monthly WIC 
infant Participants 


Alabama 

34,683 

Alaska 

4,496 

An^rican Samoa 

1,001 

Arizona 

43,472 

Arkansas 

23,399 

CaSfornia 

260.568 

Colorado 

21,823 

ODnneclicut 

12,949 

Delaware 

5,030 

Dstrict of Columbia 

4,180 

Florida 

119,163 

Georgia 

65.560 

Guam 

1.796 

Hawaii 

7,482 

Idaho 

9,889 

Illinois 

68,732 

Indiana 

38,991 

bwa 

16.323 

Kansas 

15,894 

Kentucky 

30,267 

Louisiana 

37,508 

Maine 

5,203 

Maryland 

34,084 

Massachusetts 

25,947 

Mchigan 

60,992 

Minnesota 

27,072 

Mississippi 

25,863 

Missouri 

36,508 

Montana 

4,624 

Nebraska 

9.364 

Nevada 

17,743 

New Hampshire 

3,665 

New Jersey 

36,575 

New Mexico 

13,521 

New York 

107,973 

North Carolina 

61,336 

North Dakota 

3,233 

Ohio 

65,040 

OWahoma 

28.197 

Oregon 

21,695 

Pennsylvania 

66,010 

F\jerto Rco 

30.187 

Riode Island 

5.231 

South Carolina 

32,467 

South Dakota 

4,640 

Tennessee 

42,273 

Texas 

218.931 

Uah 

13,949 

Vermont 

2.633 

Virginia 

36,604 

Virgin Islands 

967 

Washington 

36,293 

West Vrginia 

10,735 

V\4sconsin 

25,582 

V\^om[ng 

2,602 

Outlying Areas 

597 

its 

1,941,538 
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Breastfeeding Peer Counselors 

Mr. Aderholt: For total PNS resources available for this program, 
how many WIC clinics would be served by breastfeeding peer counselors? 
What percent of women would be able to receive counseling? 

Response: In Fiscal Year 2014, the WIC Breastfeeding Policy 
Inventory (WIC BPI) showed that ninety-three percent of State agencies 
(n=87) reported operating or overseeing local agencies that had peer 
counseling programs. Sixty-nine percent of local agencies {n=1658) 
operated a peer counseling program. Among these local agencies, the 
peer counseling program was available in an average of 83 percent of 
their clinic sites. These local agencies served 86 percent of the WIC 
population. Among agencies operating a peer counseling program and 
providing direct services to participants, there were on average four 
peer counselors in local agencies and seven peer counselors in State 
agencies that provide direct-services. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide for the record, the amount of 
Nutrition Services and Administration (NSA) funds obligated for each of 
fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Include the amounts spent on program 
management, client services, nutrition education, and breastfeeding 
promotion within the total. Also provide examples of what is eligible 
as a "client service." 

Response: WIC NSA costs extend beyond program administration. 

Two- thirds of the total NSA costs are used to provide legislatively 
mandated non-monetary program benefits. These benefits include 
nutrition education, breastfeeding promotion and support, and other 
client services such as healthcare and immunization screening, which 
improve birth outcomes and reduce the incidence of health problems for 
WIC participants. 

WIC State agencies do not report the final NSA funds obligated 
until annual closeout, so fiscal year 2015 NSA funds obligated are not 
available. The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Total NSA Expenditures* 

$1,795 , 912,1^8 

$1,917,027,295 

$1,968,480,868 

$1,892,102,254 

$1,885,894,249 

$1,907,239, 901 

Not Available 

Breastfeeding 

Promotion* 

$129,068,499 

$148,568,358 

$162,126,429 

$156, 987,492 

$154,314,330 

$162,653, 826 

Not Available 

Nutrition 

Education* 

$399,355,475 

$418,616,675 

$437,536,045 

$405,895,658 

$404,993,399 

$402,572,491 

Not Available 

Client Services* 

$709,575,365 

$758,106 , 814 

$748,264,713 

$720,710,592 

$690,765,092 

$705, 737,379 

Not Available 

Program 

Management* 

$557, 973,409 

$591,735,448 

$620,553,681 

$608,508,512 

$635,821,428 

$636,276,205 

Not Available 
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WIC Program Oversight and Integrity 

Mr. Aderholt: What is FNS currently doing to monitor WiC's 
compliance with provisions of the Improper Payments Information Act? 
What new efforts are aimed at reducing or eliminating incidences of 
fraud, waste and abuse in the WIC program? 

Response: For certification error, FNS conducts a nationally- 
representative study of WIC participating households using in-home 
income audits on a decennial cycle approved by the Office of Management 
and Budget. For the most recent version, the study included analysis 
of payments for redeemed WIC food instruments to determine the dollar 
value and rate of WIC improper payments due to certification error. 

The results are aged to generate the estimates that appear in the USDA 
PAR. For vendor error, FNS uses information collected from periodic 
studies to estimate the value of vendor overcharges and undercharges. 
The most recent studies were conducted in 2005 and 2012. For 2013 , FNS 
estimates the rates of overpayment and underpayment by applying the 
average annual percent changed in the rates from 2005 and 2012 to the 
estimated 2013 rates. 

FNS has taken several actions to reduce the extent of improper 
payments. Actions to prevent or minimize vendor-related improper 
payments include mandatory disqualification of vendors disqualified by 
the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, permanent 
disqualification of vendors convicted of trafficking and illegal sales, 
three-year disqualifications for overcharging and charging for food not 
received, and nationwide standards for vendor authorization, training 
and monitoring. Additionally, in February 2014, FNS issued a 
comprehensive policy memo that identifies the proper treatment of all 
types of vendor incentives (Vendor Management: Incentive Items, Vendor 
Discounts and Coupons) to ensure consistency at a national level. 
Actions to prevent or minimize certification-related errors include 
requirements for income documentation for WIC applicants in all State 
agencies, mandatory one-year disqualifications for the most serious 
participant violations, including dual participation and 
misrepresentation of income, preventing conflicts of interest such as 
clinic staff certifying themselves, close friends or relatives and 
requiring State agencies to maintain information on participant and 
employee fraud and abuse. 


Mr. Aderholt: How much were the States provided for integrity 
enforcement in fiscal years 2011, 2012, 2013, 2014 and what are the 
estimates for fiscal year 2015? What level of funding is provided by 
the States to support integrity enforcement for FNS programs? 

Response: FNS makes funds available to participating State health 
departments and Indian Tribal Organizations (ITOs) that, in turn, 
distribute the funds to participating local agencies. State and local 
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agencies use MIC funds to pay the costs of specified supplemental foods 
provided to WIC participants and to pay for nutrition services and 
administration (NSA) costs, including program management costs. Under 
the category of "program management," HSA funding supports activities 
such as program oversight and management, vendor management including 
both covert and overt monitoring, and other integrity related 
activities . 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Total NSA 
Expenditures* 

CO 
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CO 

CD 

OC 

r— I 

-CA- 

$1,892,102,254 


$1,907,239,901 

Not Available j 

Breastfeeding 

Promotion* 

$162,126,429 

$156,987,492 

$154,314,330 

CD 
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Not Available 
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Education* 
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Client Services* 

$748,264,713 

$720,710,592 

$690,765,092 

$705,737,379 

Not Available 
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Management* 

$620,553,681 

$608,508,512 

$635,821,428 

$636,276,205 

Not Available 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list, broken out by each State, of 
all of the non-profit organizations and private, non-profit agencies 
that provide WIC services to local participants . 

Response: WIC services are provided by over 1,800 Local Agencies 
at more than 9,000 clinic locations. FNS maintains a local agency 
directory, based on State agency reported data that lists the names and 
addresses of all WIC local agencies, but does not have a list of all 
clinic locations. The information collected does not include the 
agency type, such as if the agency is a public or private non-profit 
agency. 

The local agency directory is used to refer individuals to the 
nearest source of WIC Program services and to maintain continuity of 
program services to migrant and other transient participants. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please describe allowable outreach and education 
activities that State and local agencies can implement. 

Response: WIC State and local agencies conduct outreach 
activities to inform the public and other programs and entities about 
WIC services and eligibility requirements. Such activities include; 
radio, TV and billboard announcements; WIC information booths at health 
fairs and community events; toll-free numbers and public websites for 
inquiring about WIC; and, coordination with other services and programs 
that serve the same target population (e.g.. Head Start, Medicaid, 
Maternal and Child Health, child care centers, SNAP, TANF, hospitals) . 

WIC nutrition education is considered a benefit of the Program 
and must be made available to participants at no charge. It is 
required to be easily understood by participants and bear a practical 
relationship to participant nutritional needs, household situations and 
cultural preferences. In addition, nutrition education emphasizes the 
relationship between nutrition and health and is designed to teach 
participants and caregivers about the important role nutrition plays in 
health promotion and disease prevention as well as overcoming specific 
nutritional risk. Examples of allowable nutrition education activities 
include ; 

• Conducting nutrition education sessions in individual and/or group 
settings . 

• Using technology including, but not limited to, telephone, computer 
modules, social media, and video conferencing that have no cost or 
barriers to the participant and have minimal administrative burden 
on the program. 

• Establishing a standardized breastfeeding peer counseling program 
consistent with the Loving Support Model for a Successful Peer 
Counseling Program. 
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• Conducting demonstrations or grocery store tours that highlight 
nutrition issues such as label reading^ using WIC eligible foods, or 
shopping on a budget . 

• Conducting physical activity promotion as a component of nutrition 
education, provided costs related to such promotion support WIC 
nutrition education goals. 

Using appropriate reinforcement materials (in conjunction with 
the above activities) including, but not limited to, publications, 
pamphlets, take-home activities, newsletters, videotapes/DVDs, posters, 
bulletin boards, displays, health fairs and public service 
announcements such as radio, TV advertisements, text messaging, etc. 


National School bunch and Breakfast Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a chart showing the total average 
daily participation in the National School Lunch Program from FY 2007 
through FY 2015. 

Response; The information is provided for the record. 

(The information follows;] 


Average Daily Participation in the 
National School Liinch Program 

Fiscal Year 

All Children 

2007 

30.6 million 

2008 

31.0 million 

2009 

31.3 million 

2010 

31.8 million 

2011 

31.8 million 

2012 

31.7 million 

2013 

30.7 million 

2014 

30.3 million 

2015* 

30.5 million 


♦Estimate 


Mr. Aderholt: The FY 2015 omnibus appropriations included 
language directing USDA to establish a process to allow schools 
exemptions from the current whole grain requirements in the school 
meals regulation. USDA subsequently provided guidance to the States to 
initiate the process. Please provide the most recent information on 
the number States and school food authorities in each State that have 
indicated they have or will be implementing an exemption process in 
both the 2014-15 and 2015-16 school years. 
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Response: The USDA Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) , issued 

guidance on February 10, 2015, implementing Section 751 of the 
Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations Act, 2015 (Public 
Law 113-235), which directed the Secretary to allow State agencies to 
grant exemptions from the whole-grain rich requirement in the National 
School Lunch and School Breakfast programs in school years (SYs) 
2014-2015 and 2015-2016. 

Under the guidance, States choosing to offer exemptions must 
establish a process for evaluating and responding to exemption 
requests. The State must notify FNS of their intent to offer 
exemptions and submit their exemption process to FNS prior to 
implementation. 

As noted in the table below, 49 States have notified FNS of their 
intent to offer exemptions. Five States report that they will not 
offer exemptions; Arkansas, Guam, Maryland, Rhode Island, and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands. At the time this data was collected, States had only 
recently announced their processes for receiving and considering 
exemptions. Therefore, the exemption and approval numbers may slightly 
increase for that reason. The collection of updated information is 
underway. 

[The information is provided for the record.] 


Whole Grain Rich Exemption Take-Up by States 
June 2015 


State 

Exemptions 

Total SFAs 
Requested 

Total SFAs 
Approved 

Examples of types of 
products waivers are 
addressing 

Alabama 

Y 

1 

0 

Biscuits 

Alaska 

Y 

3 

3 

Pasta, whole grain bread, 
whole grain biscuits 

Arizona 

Y 

0 

0 


Arkansas 

N 




California 

Y 

1 

1 


Colorado 

Y 

5 

5 

Tortillas, pasta, rice, 
English muffins 

Connecticut 

y 

4 

2 


Delaware 

Y 

1 

Pending 

Corn Bread, Ciabatta Bread, 
Cereal request (only 
because the preferred whole 
grain-rich ones only come 
in 1 02 . equivalent 
portions) 

District of 
Columbia 

Y 

0 

0 


Florida 

Y 

4 

3 

Fro 2 en biscuits and pasta 

Georgia 

Y 

26 

20 

Biscuits, muffins, pizza 
crust, crackers, rice, 
breadsticks 

Guam 

N 




Hawaii 

y 

7 

7 

Pasta (spaghetti, elbow 
macaroni, chow fun, fried 
Noodles, saimin, rotini. 
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State 

Exemptions 

Total SFAs 
Requested 

Total SFAs 
Approved 

Examples of types of 
products waivers are 
addressing 





lasagna) , hot dog buns, 
hamburger buns, sandwich 
bread, dinner rolls. 

Idaho 

Y 

0 

0 


Illinois 

Y 

96 

92 

Reflects pasta, broader 
whole grain-rich exemption 
process in progress 

Indiana 

y 

222 

222 

Pasta and enriched products 

Iowa 

Y 

20 

18 

Pasta, egg noodles, English 
muffins, biscuits, cookie 
dough, crackers, cereal, 
bread, buns 

Kansas 

Y 

20 

18 

Pasta, egg noodles, English 
muffins, biscuits, cookie 
dough, crackers, cereal, 
bread, buns 

Kentucky 

Y 

40 

30 

Breaded chicken products, 
pasta products, burritos, 
tortillas, cookies, pizza 
crust, biscuits, crackers 

Louisiana 

Y 

0 

0 


Maine 

Y 

10 

10 


Maryland 

N 




Massachusetts 

Y 

0 

0 


Michigan 

Y 

443 

400 

Small rolls, hamburger & 
hot dog buns, crackers, 
pita bread, tortillas, 
biscuits, bread, rice, 
bagels, English muffins, 
pizza crust, toaster 
pastries, pancakes, 
waffles, cereal bars, 
croutons, cinnamon rolls, 
deli Focaccia bread, Panini 
bread, sub buns, ciabatta 
bread, cookies, pasta 

Minnesota 

Y 

64 

64 

Bagel, cookies, elbow 
macaroni, fettuccini, 
lasagna noodles, noodles, 
penne pasta, pizza, rice, 
rice noodles, rotini, 
spaghetti, tortellini 

Mississippi 

y 

41 

40 

1 pending 

Elbow macaroni, cookies, 
yeast rolls, biscuits, 
saltine crackers and flour 
tortillas 

Missouri 

Y 

94 

94 

Pasta , burger and hotdog 
buns 

Montana 

Y 

1 

0 

Tortillas, buns, cinnamon 
rolls, pizza, sandwich 
bread, lasagna, fettuccini, 
ravioli and egg noodles, 
baking mixes, and pie crust 

Nebraska 

Y 

0 

0 

State currently working on 
waiver 

Nevada 

Y 

0 

0 


New Hampshire 

Y 

2 

0 

1 pending 


New Jersey 

y 

0 

5 

State approval process will 
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State 

Exemptions 

Total SFAs 
Requested 

Total SFAs 
Approved 

Examples of types of 
products waivers are 
addressing 





not take effect until SY 
2015 - 2016 . 

New Mexico 

Y 

6 

6 

Pasta 

New York 

Y 

68 

67 

1 pending 

Pizza crust, pasta, bread, 
kaiser, bagels 

North 

Carolina 

Y 

121 

121 

Biscuits, crackers, 
waffles, pastry crusts (no 
whole grain-rich product is 
available) , corn bread, 
hoagie rolls, tortillas, 
dumplings, grits and pizza 
crust 

North Dakota 

Y 

1 

1 

Muffins 

Ohio 

Y 

174 

174 

Reflects pasta. State has 
not completed whole grain- 
rich exemption form 

Oklahoma 

Y 

0 

5 


Oregon 

Y 

5 

2 

Tortillas, elbow macaroni, 
lasaqna noodles, Yakisoba 

Pennsylvania 

Y 

117 

112 

Tortillas, pizza dough, 
rolls Sc buns, pastas 

Puerto Rico 

Y 

4 

1 

Corn meal, rice, breads 

Rhode Island 

N 




South 

Carolina 

Y 

15 

15 

19 pending 

Spaghetti , lasagna , 
macaroni 

South Dakota 

Y 

26 

26 

pasta 

Tennessee 

Y 

91 

90 

Biscuits, rolls, pastas, 
crackers, tortillas, 
dumplings, bread, buns 

Texas 

Y 

8 


Buns, breaded chicken and 
beef products, tortillas, 
pizza crusts, biscuits, 
muffins 

Utah 

Y 

5 

5 

Burger and hot dog buns, 
tortillas, pasta 

US Virgin 
Islands 

N 




Vermont 

Y 

0 

0 


Virginia 

y 

0 

0 


Washington 

Y 

22 

18 

2 pending 

Pasta, tortilla 
shells, pizza crust, brown 
rice 

West Virginia 

Y 

28 

27 

1 pending 

Pasta, egg noodles, 
macaroni, grain desserts 

Wisconsin 

Y 

37 

25 

Bagels, lasagna noodles, 
pasta, bread, rotini, 
penne, elbow macaroni, pre- 
made macaroni, bread dough, 
texas style bread, 7" pizza 
dough, rice 

Wyoming 

Y 

1 

1 


Total 


1834 

1720 



Data as of 6/10/15 
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Mr. Aderholt: The final nutrition standard regulations went into 
effect July 2012, Three years later, the Department has offered 
intensive training and technical assistance to schools . why is the 
Department just now putting forth this intensive effort instead of 
doing this when the regulations first went into effect? 

Response: The majority of updates to the school lunch programs 

occurred in School Year 2012-2013 and are continuing to be phased in 
gradually over time. This approach has ensured that both industry and 
food service operators have had ample time to create appealing foods 
and menus that students would accept. 

Since 1995, OSDA FNS has offered funding to State agencies 
through its Team Nutrition Training Grants initiative. These grants 
serve as one of the anchor delivery systems for supporting the 
implementation of USDA' s nutrition requirements and the Dietary- 
Guidelines for Americans in meals served in schools and child care 
institutions. Between 2012 and 2015, the Team Nutrition Training 
Grants program has provided more than $21 million in funding to State 
agencies to support intensive training for front line school nutrition 
professionals who are charged with implementing the updated meal 
standards . 

In addition to grant opportunities, FNS already had a myriad of 
resources available on the FNS web site prior to and at the time of 
implementation of the updated meal pattern requirements. During the 
implementation phase, FNS also held webinars, and provided other 
technical support to schools as they moved forward with implementation. 
Since 2012, USDA FNS has developed and archived webinars 
[http://www.fns.usda.gov/fns-webinars%20-%20cn] to assist SFAs on 
topics such as: 6 cents certification; extensive technical assistance 
resources available; Smart Snacks in School; the school breakfast 
toolkit, and others. FNS' Tools for Schools web site 

[http: //WWW. fns.usda.gov/healthierschoolday/tools-sohools] has included 
extensive resources available to schools on topics such as 
incorporating fruits, vegetables, and whole grain-rich items and 
reducing sodium in school meals. FNS has created "Just the Pacts," a 
set of fact sheets covering various topics, such as serving more whole 
grains and whole grain- rich pasta and reducing sodium in school meals. 
Additionally, the Whole Grain Resource was released in February 2014 to 
assist schools in complying with this component of the meal pattern 
requirements . 

In 2013, the Recipes for Healthy Kids Cookbook for Schools 
[http : / /www. fns . usda . gov/ tn/recipes -healthy-kids - cookbook- child- care - 
centers] was published. The Cookbook features recipes that meet the 
updated meal pattern requirements and included a variety of fruits, 
vegetables (including dark green and orange vegetables and dry beans 
and peas) and whole grains. All of these healthy recipes have been 
analyzed for the nutrient content and are compatible with meal 
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standards (e.g. low in total fat, saturated fat, sugar, and sodium) . 
Additionally, the Food Buying Guide (a procurement resource for school 
nutrition professionals) was updated to create separate lists for each 
vegetable subgroup in the final rule to make it easier to determine 
crediting for school food authorities (SFA) when planning their meals 
to meet the meal pattern requirements, as well as for manufacturers 
when developing foods for the school meals programs. 

FNS has offered extensive training and technical assistance to 
School Food Authorities (SFAs) , and in recent years, has expanded 
efforts to include tailored technical assistance. FNS is working to 
ensure that all schools have the personalized tools they need to 
successfully serve their students meals that meet healthy standards 
through the Team Op for School Nutrition Success initiative (Team Op) , 
a collaboration between OSDA and the Institute of Child Nutrition (ICN, 
formerly known as the National Food Service Management Institute) . In 
November 2014, Team Op was piloted at ICN in Oxford, MS with 53 SFAs 
paired with 27 mentors. Based on the successes and lessons learned 
from the pilot, FNS expanded the initiative into all seven OSDA 
regions. The goal was to provide SFAs across the nation with tailored 
technical assistance to successfully implement the school meal pattern 
requirements. Topics covered at each workshop were dependent upon the 
needs of that region and the trainings included panel presentations, a 
peer-to-peer mentoring program, networking opportunities, and detailed 
action plans with specific goals that SFAs will implement in their 
district to continue to grow. 

To build on the current momentum. Team Dp will enter its second 
expansion phase in 2016. During this phase the program will offer 
training and technical assistance for many more SFAs directly within 
the states across the nation in a sustainable manner. By continuing to 
provide Team Up's unique learning experience in 2016, including the 
peer-to-peer mentorship program and access to a variety of resources, 
SFAs across the nation will have the opportunity to make positive 
strides in fostering healthy school environments with financial 
stability and strong student meal program participation. 


Mr. Aderholt: Given that there are still schools struggling with 
successfully complying with the regulations, what setbacks do you 
foresee in allowing schools more time and flexibility to implement 
these standards? 

Response: Local school nutrition professionals are our most 
important partners in providing nutritious meals to America's school 
children, and their concerns are of utmost importance to FNS. As we 
have shown during implementation of the new meal patterns, we are 
listening and will continue to listen and respond to challenges and 
concerns from local program operators with flexibilities and technical 
assistance, FNS has been providing extensive guidance, technical 
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assistance and flexibilities where appropriate to respond to program 
operator and food industry concerns since the release of the meal 
pattern requirements in School Year (SY) 2012-2013. 

The changes to the meal pattern are working. Over 97 percent of 
school food authorities are certified as meeting meal pattern 
standards. At the same time, we understand the schools that are still 
struggling may require additional assistance and some schools need 
continued Implementation support. We are working hard to provide the 
needed technical assistance to all schools. One example is our 
customized training and peer-to-peer mentorship program, called the 
Team Op for School Nutrition Success Initiative. FNS has collaborated 
with the Institute of Child Nutrition to provide Team Up which assists 
schools in implementing school meal requirements with financial 
stability and strong student participation in the school meals program. 


Community Eligibility Provision 

Mr. Aderholt: USDA's Community Eligibility Provision (CEP) became 
nationally available this year. 

h. How many schools and students have taken advantage of CEP? 

i. What are the estimated costs to both the national school lunch 
program and school breakfast program as CEP goes nationwide? 

j . Do you anticipate additional schools to adopt the CEP in school 
year 2015-16? 

k. Were the additional costs built into the FY 2016 budget request? 
If so, please provide the costs, the method of calculation used 
to arrive at the costs, and other assumptions built into the 
request . 

l . Do you consider this to be a sustainable program given its costs? 

m. What are the estimated savings related to CEP versus the previous 
process for determining eligibility? 

Response: As of May 2015, over 14,000 schools and approximately 

6.8 million students across the country are enrolled in CEP schools. 

At present time, FNS, FNS does not break out the cost of the 
National School Lunch Program or School Breakfast Program based on 
service provision, so a reliable estimate is not currently available. 

FNS expects participation in CEP to increase during school year 
2015-2016. CEP is still a relatively new approach to providing school 
meals, and has only been available nationwide since school year 2014- 
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2015. Because of this, some school districts have required more time 
to determine whether or not CEP would be a viable option for them, or 
took a 'wait and see' approach by electing for a small subset of 
eligible schools, or deferring on CEP implementation entirely until a 
future school year. Many schools and school districts remain eligible 
for CEP that have chosen not to elect at the present time, and FNS has 
fielded numerous technical assistance requests from school districts 
interested in exploring CEP election over the past few months. 

FNS forecasts future needs for the Child Nutrition Programs using 
the most recent meal count data coupled with forecasts of changes in 
food costs as well as any other information that may impact meal 
service in the upcoming school year, such as a change in days of 
operation due to a leap year, etc. Based on the CEP growth and 
participation patterns seen in the pilot States, we are assuming that 
the number of schools electing to participate in CEP will increase 
modestly in FY 2016. As a result, the forecast for total meals served 
in the FY 2016 President's Budget was increased by 0 . 5 percent for 
lunches and by 0.25 percent for breakfasts. 

The choice to operate CEP is a local decision. FNS has provided 
extensive guidance to school districts to better ensure that they are 
able to make an informed determination with regards to CEP election. 
School districts must take care in determining whether or not their 
foodservice operation will be financially viable under CEP, as revenue 
sources and participation levels may shift following implementation. 

The National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and School Breakfast 
Program (SBP) receive the bulk of their Federal funding based on 
student eligibility status and participation. In general, CEP 
implementation is expected to result in a participation increase at 
electing schools, particularly in those schools not already offering 
free meals to all students under one of the other long-standing special 
counting and claiming provisions (based in statutory authority and is 
commonly known and understood by the Committees as Provisions 1, 2, & 

3) . An early evaluation study indicated that on average, CEP schools 
experienced a participation increase of 5 percent for NSLP and 
9 percent for SBP. Furthermore, the proportion of meals reimbursed at 
the Federal free rate also increased at CEP schools, by 6 percent for 
NSLP and 2 percent for SBP. It is important to note that CEP schools 
no longer collect revenue from paid meals, though this is intended to 
be counter-balanced by the administrative savings realized from the 
discontinuation of the annual household application process. 

A number of other factors also determine whether or not 
individual schools and school districts are able to successfully 
operate a sustainable foodservice program, while Federal dollars 
represent the majority of the financial support provided to schools, 
these funds alone may not be sufficient to cover all costs and local 
officials must carefully determine the best way to ensure that their 
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foodservice operation does not operate at a loss. Variable costs 
include those related to purchasing food, supplies, and labor, all of 
which may fluctuate based on locality and economic conditions. These 
demands must also be balanced with those related to menu selection and 
meal quality, as well as the extent to which operational efficiency is 
maximized. 

CEP potentially offers substantial administrative savings to 
school districts by eliminating the household application process. 
School districts stand to save money and staff hours by not developing, 
printing, and processing free and reduced price school meal 
applications each year. However, because these processes and the costs 
associated with them vary substantially from district to district, an 
exact savings figure that would be generally applicable does not 
currently exist. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide an update on your efforts to collect 
national data on unpaid meal charges left delinquent by parents. When 
do you anticipate USDA will issue guidance to provide suggestions for 
schools to handle unpaid meal charges? 

Response: In order to solicit input from a broad spectrum of 
parties who may be affected by this issue, FNS published a Request for 
Information (RFI) Notice entitled. Unpaid Meal Charges, in the Federal 
Register on October 16, 2014. The RFI included 17 questions that 
commenters were asked to address and incorporated areas suggested by 
the Office of the General Counsel and the Office of Management and 
Budget. A total of 462 comments were received. Over 95 percent of 
comments were from school districts and schools, and several national 
and State-level advocacy groups also replied. We have analyzed the 
comments and are in the process of drafting the Report to Congress, as 
required by the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010. We are also 
developing guidance on the current Federal policies to assist schools 
with developing their policies about meal charges, offering alternate 
meals and collection methods. We expect to issue the Report and 
guidance in early 2016. 


Child Nutrition Prograras-Summer Electronic Benefits Transfer for 
Children (SEBTC) 

Mr. Aderholt: The budget request asks for an additional 
$50 million to expand the Summer EBT demonstration projects. Can you 
tell us more about this effort and how this funding would be used? 

What progress has been made with the base funding provided for the 
effort and how will the additional funds help further the progress seen 
to date? 
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Response: The Summer Electronic Benefits Transfer for Children 
(SEBTC) demonstration was authorized by the 2010 Agriculture 
Appropriations Act (P.L. 111-80) which required FNS to test and 
evaluate innovative methods for feeding children during the summer. 

The project has been implemented every summer since 2011. FNS funded 
five SEBTC "proof -of -concept" sites in five States in 2011, and 
expanded to 14 sites in eight States and two Indian Tribal 
Organizations in 2012. During the summer of 2013, the pilot expanded 
to additional school districts in Chiclcasaw Nation, Michigan and 
Oregon; Delaware was able to offer the benefit statewide. The 
demonstration reached about 12,500 children in 2011, 68,000 in 2012, 
and 100,000 in 2013. In summer 2014, due to limited remaining funding, 
SEBTC was only implemented in the Cherokee Nation, Michigan, and 
Oregon. FNS received $16 million in new funds in the 2015 budget, and 
was able to serve about 116,000 children. 

The evaluation of the 2012 implementation year indicated that 
these projects reduced very low food security among children by one 
third. It also reduced household food insecurity by about 20 percent. 
In 2013, FNS evaluated the impact of a $60 monthly benefit compared to 
a $30 monthly benefit on food insecurity. The results of this study 
indicated that the $30 monthly benefit was as effective as the 
$60 benefit in reducing very low food security among children, but did 
not have significant impacts on other levels of food insecurity. 

Given the success of the project at reducing food insecurity in 
the summer, FNS plans to use the requested funds to implement the 
project implementation statewide or in rural areas where it is 
particularly hard to reach children with the traditional summer meals 
program, and assess its operations. This would provide FNS with 
information about how to operate SEBTC on a larger scale than it has 
been implemented previously. 


Mr. Aderholt; Please describe the Department's efforts, if any, 
to transition the Summer EBT pilot into a fully authorized program. 

Response: Pood insecurity among children in the summer is a 
persistent problem that FNS is working hard to address. The Summer 
Electronic Benefit Transfer for Children (SEBTC) demonstration, now in 
its fifth summer of operation, has proven effective at improving food 
security and nutrition for participating children. Evaluations of this 
project show impressive results. An FNS study of the first two years 
of the demonstration projects provided that SEBTC unambiguously and 
substantially improved children's food security and nutrition, reducing 
the prevalence of food insecurity among children by 19 percent, and the 
prevalence of very low food security among children, the most severe 
category, by 33 percent. In addition, SEBTC was able to improve the 
diets of young, low- income children during the summer. Participating 
children in households with SEBTC ate more fruits and vegetables, whole 
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grains, and dairy foods while consuming fewer sugar- sweetened 
beverages. It is evident from these demonstrations that SEBTC, if 
permanently authorized and fully funded, could make a positive and 
substantial impact on food security and nutrition for low- income 
children nationwide. 

Working in cooperation with participating States, FNS has 
facilitated expansion of the SEBTC demonstration project and increased 
participation more than tenfold since the demonstration's launch in 
2011. FNS has provided funding and technical assistance to States to 
design, build, operate, and grow their SEBTC programs. In addition, as 
part of the demonstration project, FNS has conducted both an impact 
evaluation and an implementation report. The implementation report 
provides important information for currently participating and 
prospective States and School Food Authorities. As a result, 
participating States have the capacity and information to continue to 
grow their programs to serve more children in more communities, and FNS 
has technical expertise to assist other States in launching a SEBTC 
program should it be permanently authorized by Congress. 


School Meals Equipment Grants 

Mr. Aderholt: Does USDA provide guidance to the States to ensure 
both rural and urban areas are equally served through the school meal 
equipment grants program? 

Response; Yes, the guidance provided to the States by FNS 
ensures both rural and urban areas are equally served through the 
school meal equipment grants program. State agencies award these 
grants to school food authorities via a competitive grant 
process. Priority is given to high need schools, supporting schools 
that operate in underserved areas, schools with limited access to other 
resources , and the age of food service equipment . This , when combined 
with districts that serve a high percentage of low- income children, 
ensures equity between both rural and urban areas . 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a chart showing how much equipment 
grant funding has been distributed to each State in each fiscal year 
beginning with the funding provided through the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: For each category, paid lunch, free meals, and 
reduced price meals, what were the federal costs for fiscal years 2010 
through 2015? 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

National School Lunch Program Costs, by Category 


(Millions of Dollars) 



Paid 

Reduced Price 

Free 

Total 

FY 2010 

$470.8 

$1, 174 . 1 

$8,287 . 9 

$9, 932 . 8 

FY 2011 

$477.5 

$1, 086.4 

$8,757 . 0 

$10,320.8 

FY 2012 

$442 . 9 

$1,102.2 

$8,881.7 

$10,426.8 

FY 2013 

$497 . 9 

$1,077.2 

$9,482.3 

$11,057.4 

FY 2014 

$503.4 

$1, 055.7 

$9,796.7 

$11,355 . 9 

FY 2015* 

$505 . 5 

$971.1 

$10,440.8 

$11,917 . 3 


‘Estimated 


Mr. Aderholt: How much did USDA spend in fiscal years 2010 
through 2015 for the snack programs? 

Response: The requested figures, in millions of dollars, are 

submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



Fiscal 

Year 

2010 

Fiscal 

Year 

2011 

Fiscal 

Year 

2012 

Fiscal 

Year 

2013 

Fiscal 

Year 

2014 

Fiscal 

Year 

2015 

National School 

Lunch Program, 

Snacks only 

$156.0 

$162.3 

$169.5 

$166.4 

$171.4 

$179.0 

Child and Adult 

Care Food Program, 
At-Risk Snacks 
only* 

$25.7 

$31.8 

$31.8 

$37.8 

$43 . 7 

$49.3 

Total 

$181.6 

$190.0 

$201.3 

$204.2 

$215.1 

$228.3 


*At-risk snacks are only included for the snack program Co more accurately 
portray the snack program in schools hence the difference from prior year 
numbers . 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the amount of state 
administrative expenses that have been carried over, the amount of 
original allocation, and the percent of the allocation carried over. 
Include data from fiscal years 2009 through 2015. 
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Response: The information is submitted for the record. 
[The information follows:] 


Child Nutrition - State Administrative Expense Funds 

FY 2009 to 2015 

Fiscal 

Year 

Initial SAE 
Allocation 

1 

SAE Carryover 
Amount 

Percent of 
Allocation 
Carried Over 

2015* 

$262,898,490 

$35,574,618 

14% 

2014 

$247,751,290 

$38,000,440 

15% 

2013 

$237, 868, 870 

$38,621,170 

16% 

2012 

$224,915,810 

$39,283,110 

17% 

2011 

$206,194,550 

$34,833,550 

17% 

2010 

$191,308,530 

$32,648,980 

17% 

2009 

$177,842,410 

$27,760,850 

16% 


*FNS is in the process of closing FY 2015 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the table that appears in last year's 
hearing record showing the number of schools, institutions, and summer 
camps that participate in the Special Milk Program. Please provide the 
Committee with the amount spent on this program for each of fiscal 
years 2009 through 2015 and estimates for FY 2016. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal 

Year 

Schools 

Institutions 

Summer Camps 

Total 

2009 

4,274 

630 

704 

5,608 

2010 

3,947 

975 

747 

5,669 

2011 

3 , 841 

527 

781 

5,149 

2012 

3,672 

482 

571 

4,725 

2013 

3,596 

505 

592 

4,693 

2014 

2, 954 

497 

451 

3,902 

2015 

2,998 

539 

400* 

3,852* 


The amounts obligated are as follows: 


FY 2009--$14,112,000 
FY 2010--$11, 926,000 
FY 2011--$12,296,000 
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FY 2012--$12,295,000 
FY 2013--$10,722,000 
PY 2014--$10,501,000 
FY 2015--$11,216,000* 
FY 2016-~$11,314,000* 


*Estimated 


Special Milk Program 

Mr. Aderholt: There has been a decline in participation in the 
Special Milk Program. Please explain what might be contributing to the 
decrease in participation. 

Response: It is true that there has been a steady decline in 
participation in the Special Milk Program (SMP) since at least FY 1989. 
In FY 1989, almost 189 million half pints of milk were served through 
SMP, while preliminary data for FY 2014 show that approximately 
50 million half pints were served in FY 2014. 

A primary reason for that decline is that an ever-increasing 
percentage of schools participate in the National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) . The Special Milk Program provides milk to children in schools 
and childcare institutions who do not participate in other Federal meal 
service programs. For example, in FY 2000, approximately 90 percent of 
school-age US residents attended a school participating in the NSLP, 
while preliminary data for FY 2015 estimate that percentage to be 
approximately 96 percent, so fewer school-age children attend schools 
and institutions eligible for SMP. Similarly, a very high percentage 
of schools participate in the NSLP - the Special Nutrition Program 
Operations Study found that 97 percent of School Food Authorities 
participated in NSLP for all schools in School Year 2011-2012. 

Regarding non-school participation in SMP, the participation of 
non- residential child-care institutions has been relatively stable. 

From FY 1989 through FY 2015, the average number of non-residential 
child-care institutions participating in SMP has been 512 institutions 
per year. The preliminary figure for FY 2015 is 539. 

Summer camp participation in SMP has declined over the past two 
decades, however, from a peak of 2,039 summer camps in July 1992 to 
approximately 450 in July 2014. The reason for this decline is not 
clear, though it is possible (but not certain) that at least some of 
these summer camps decided to instead participate in the Summer Food 
Service Program, which has seen considerable expansion over the same 
time period (from approximately 23,000 sites in July 1992 to 45,000 
sites in July 2014) . 
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Sodium Intake in Children 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of the Federal studies 
regarding sodium intake that USDA is reviewing or has used in the 
development of federal nutrition policies, regulations or guidance over 
the past three years. How many of these studies focus solely on 
children from 2- to 18-years of age? 

Response: It is a high priority for OSDA to develop dietary 
guidance that is based on the preponderance of the strongest medical 
and scientific evidence currently available. The Scientific Report of 
the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee provides OSDA and HHS a 
comprehensive review of the current science as a basis for developing 
the 2015 Dietary Guidelines for Americans. OSDA also considers 
comments, including research, submitted by the public and Federal 
agencies . 

Of the 83 questions addressed in the Advisory Committee's report, 
four considered sodium and health. These questions examined the 
relationship between (1) sodium intake and blood pressure in adults, 

(2) sodium intake and blood pressure in children, (3) sodium intake and 
cardiovascular disease outcomes, and (4) the interrelationship of 
sodium and potassium on blood pressure and cardiovascular disease 
outcomes. These questions were answered by the Advisory Committee 
using existing reports or updates of existing systematic reviews 
conducted with the support of USDA' s Nutrition Evidence Library (NED . 
To identify relevant research to consider, the Committee developed 
inclusion and exclusion criteria, such as criteria on study design, 
sample size, and publication date. The citations of the evidence 
considered in the Committee's review are listed below and are also 
publicly available in the Committee's report and supplemental materials 
found at: www.DletaryGuidelines.gov and www, NEL.gov. 

Sodium intake and blood pressure in adults - Examined by the Committee 
using the following existing reports: 

1. National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute. Lifestyle Interventions 
to Reduce Cardiovascular Risk: Systematic Evidence Review from the 
Lifestyle Work Group, 2013. Bethesda, MD: U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, National Institutes of Health, 2013. [Note: 
Fourteen articles were included in the sodium and blood pressure 
section; all from randomized controlled trials.] 

2. Eckel RH, Jakicic JM, Ard JD, de Jesus JM. Houston Miller N, Hubbard 
VS, et al. 2013 AHA/ACC guideline on lifestyle management to reduce 
cardiovascular risk: a report of the American College of 
Cardiology /American Heart Association Task Force on Practice 
Guidelines. J Am Coll Cardiol. 2014;63{25 Pt B):2960-84. PMID: 
24239922 . 

3. Institute of Medicine. Sodium intake in populations; Assessment of 
evidence. Washington, DC: The National Academies Press; 2013. 
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[Note: Four randomized controlled trials and 35 observational 
(cohort or case-control) studies were included in the review.] 

4. Institute of Medicine. Dietary Reference Intakes for Water, 
Potassium, Sodium, Chloride, and Sulfate. Washington, DC: The 
National Academies Press; 2005. [Note: Over 400 citations were used 
to inform the sodium recommendations.] 

Sodium and blood pressure in children - Examined by the Committee by 

updating a NEL systematic review conducted by the 2010 Dietary 

Guidelines Advisory Committee, The studies included in the original 

and updated NEL systematic review include the following: 

1. Cotter J, Cotter MJ, Oliveira P, Cunha P, Polonia J. Salt intake in 
children 10-12 years old and its modification by active working 
practices in a school garden. J Hypertens. 2013 ; 31 (10 ): 1966-71 . 
PMID:24107730. 

2. Shi L, Krupp D, Remer T. Salt, fruit and vegetable consumption and 
blood pressure development: a longitudinal investigation in healthy 
children. Br J Nutr. 2014 ; 111 (4) : 662-71 . PMID : 24 32614 7 . 

3. Brion MJ, Ness AR, Davey Smith G, Emmett P, Rogers I, Whincup P, 
Lawlor DA. et al . Sodium intake in infancy and blood pressure at 7 
years: Findings from the Avon Longitudinal Study of Parents and 
Children. Eur J Clin Nutr. 2008. 

4. Calabrese EJ, Tuthill RW. The Massachusetts Blood Pressure Study, 
Part 3. Experimental reduction of sodium in drinking water: Effects 
on blood pressure. Toxicol Ind Health. 1985; 1: 19-34. PMID: 

3842544 . 

5. Cooper R, Van Horn L, Liu K, Trevisan M, Nanas S, Ueshima H, Larbi 
E, Yu C-S, Sempos C, LeGrady D, Stamler J. A randomized trial on 
the effect of decreased dietary sodium intake on blood pressure in 
adolescents. J Hypertens. 1984; 2: 361-366. PMID: 6530546, 

6. Geleijnse JM, Hofman A, Witteman JC, Hazebroek AA, Valkenburg HA, 
Grobbee DE. Long-term effects of neonatal sodium restriction on 
blood pressure. Hypertension. 1997; 29: 913-917. PMID: 9095076. 

7. Geleijnse JM, Grobbee DE, Hofman A. Sodium and potassium intake and 
blood pressure change in childhood. BMJ. 1990; 300: 899-902. 

8. Gillum RF, Elmer PJ, Prineas RJ, Changing sodium intake in 
children. The Minneapolis Children’s Blood Pressure Study. 
Hypertension. 1981; 3: 698-703. PMID: 7298122. 

9. Hofman A, Hazebroek A, Valkenburg HA. A randomized trial of sodium 
intake and blood pressure in newborn infants. JAMA. 1983; 250: 370- 
373. PMID: 6343656. 

10. Howe PRC, Cobiac L, Smith RM. Lack of effect of short-term changes 
in sodium intake on blood pressure in adolescent schoolchildren. J 
Hypertens. 1991; 9: 191-186. 

11. Howe PRC, Jureidini KF, Smith RM. Sodium and blood pressure in 
children - a short-term dietary intervention study. Proc Nutr Soc 
Aust. 1985; 10: 121-124. 

12. Lucas A, Morley R, Hudson GJ, Bamford MF, Boon A, Crowle P, 

Dossetor JF, Pearse R. Early sodium intake and later blood pressure 
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in preterm infants. Arch Dis Child. 1988 Jun; 63(6): 656-657. PMID: 
3389898; PMCID: PMC1778882. 

13. Myers JB. Reduced sodium chloride intake normalises blood pressure 
distribution. J Hum Hypertens. 1989; 3: 97-104. PMID: 2760911. 

14. Palacios C, Wigertz K, Martin BR, Jackman L, Pratt JH, Peacock M, 
McCabe G, Weaver CM. Sodium retention in black and white female 
adolescents in response to salt intake. J Clin Endocrinol Metab. 
2004; 89: 1, 858-1, 863. 

15. Pomeranz A, Dolfin T, Korzets Z, Eliakim A, Wolach B. Increased 
sodium concentrations in drinking water increase blood pressure in 
neonates. J Bypertens. 2002; 20: 203-207. PMID; 

11821704. Infants (Hand Search 04/07/09) 

16. Sinaiko AR, Gomez-Marin O, Prineas RJ. Effect of low sodium diet or 
potassium supplementation on adolescent blood pressure. 
Hypertension. 1993; 21: 989-994. 

17. Smith RE, Kok A, Rothberg AD, Groeneveld HT. Determinants of blood 
pressure in Sowetan infants. S Afr Med J. 1995 Dec; 85(12 Ft 2) ; 1 , 
339-1, 342. PMID: 8600606. 

18. Trevisan M, Cooper R, Ostrow D, Miller W, Sparks S, Leonas Y, Allen 
A, Steinhauer M, Stamler J. Dietary sodium, erythrocyte sodium 
concentration, sodium- stimulated lithium efflux and blood pressure. 
Clin Sci (Colch) , 1981; 61: 29S-32S. PMID: 7318331. 

19. Tuthill RW, Calabrese EJ. The Massachusetts Blood Pressure Study, 
Part 2. Modestly elevated levels of sodium in drinking water and 
blood pressure levels in high school students. Toxicol Ind Health. 
1985 Sep; 1(1): 11-17. PMID: 3842543. 

20. Whitten CF, Stewart RA The effect of dietary sodium in infancy on 
blood pressure and related factors. Studies of infants fed salted 
and unsalted diets for five months at eight months and eight years 
of age. Acta Paediatr Scand. 1980; 279 (suppl) : 1-17. PMID: 

7001854 . 

Sodium intake and cardiovascular disease outcomes - Examined by the 
Committee using existing reports that the Committee updated with recent 
publications. The existing reports and articles identified to update 
these reports include the following: 

1. Institute of Medicine. Sodium intake in populations; Assessment of 
evidence. Washington, DC: The National Academies Press; 2013. [Note: 
Four randomized controlled trials and 35 observational (cohort or 
case-control) studies were included in the review.] 

2. National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute. Lifestyle Interventions 
to Reduce Cardiovascular Risk: Systematic Evidence Review from the 
Lifestyle Work Group, 2013. Bethesda, MD: U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, National Institutes of Health, 2013. [Note: 
Fourteen citations (including one meta-analysis with 13 additional 
citations) were included in the sodium and cardiovascular disease 
section from randomized controlled trials and observational 
studies . ] 
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3. Eckel RH, Jakicic JM, Ard JD, de Jesus JM, Houston Miller N, Hubbard 
VS, et al. 2013 AHA/ACC guideline on lifestyle management to reduce 
cardiovascular risk: a report of the iUnerican College of 
Cardiology /American Heart Association Task Force on Practice 
Guidelines. J Am Coll Cardiol. 2014;63{25 Pt B):2960~84. PMID: 
24239922 . 

4. Cook NR, Appel LJ, Whelton PK. Lower levels of sodium intake and 
reduced cardiovascular risk. Circulation. 2014 ; 129 ( 9) : 981- 9 . 
PMID:24415713 . 

5. Joosten MM, Gansevoort RT, Mukamal KJ, Lambers Heerspink HJ, 
Geleijnse JM, Feskens EJ, Navis G, Bakker SJ. Sodium excretion and 
risk of developing coronary heart disease. Circulation. 

2014,-129(10) :1121-8. PMID : 24425751 . 

6. O'Donnell M, Mente A, Rangarajan S, McQueen MJ, Wang X, Liu L, Yan 
H, Lee SF, Mony P, Devanath A, Rosengren A, Lopez- Jaramillo P, Diaz 
R, Avezum A, Lanas F, Yusoff K, Iqbal R, Ilow R, Mohammadif ard N, 
Gulec S, Yusufali AH, Kruger L, Yusuf R, Chifamba J, Kabali C, 
Dagenais G, Lear SA, Teo K, Yusuf S. Urinary sodium and potassium 
excretion, mortality, and cardiovascular events. N Engl J Med. 
2014;371(7) :612-23. PMID : 25119607 . 

7. Pfister R, Michels G, Sharp SJ, Luben R, Wareham NJ, Khaw KT. 
Estimated urinary sodium excretion and risk of heart failure in men 
and women in the EPIC-Norfolk study. Eur J Heart Fail. 2014. PMID: 
24464931 . 

Sodium and potassium interrelationship and blood pressure and 

cardiovascular disease outcomes - Examined by the Committee using the 

following existing report: 

1. National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute. Lifestyle Interventions 
to Reduce Cardiovascular Risk: Systematic Evidence Review from the 
Lifestyle Work Group, 2013. Bethesda, MD: U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, National Institutes of Health, 2013. [Note: Ten 
citations included in the potassium section] 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Subcommittee with a status of 
the most recent efforts to provide food to low-income children during 
the summer months and the total spending for each initiative. 

Response; Increasing access to summer meals for children in low- 
income areas is an important priority for FNS. Historically, summer 
meals served through the Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) and the 
National School Lunch Program (NSLP) reach only about 17 percent of the 
21 million children receiving free or reduced price lunches during the 
school year. The challenge is particularly great in rural areas and 
Indian Country, where 15 percent of households are food insecure but 
where children and teens often live longer distances from meal sites 
and lack access to public transportation. 
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Since 2009, OSDA Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) has forged 
partnerships with nonprofits and the private sector to raise awareness, 
target outreach, and deliver meals in rural and urban areas, and 
invested in staff capacity to increase the number of meals served 
nationwide . 

To increase awareness of summer meals, FNS launched an online 
"Summer Meals Site Finder" an affiliated mobile site to help children, 
parents, and others quickly and easily find summer meal sites near 
them, and partnered with the US Postal Service to provide information 
about the summer meal program in over 3,600 post offices in high-need 
rural counties and tribal areas across the country. 

To help States and sponsors build capacity to deliver summer 
meals, FNS and the Corporation for National and Community Service 
worked together to provide nearly 60 AmeriCorps VISTA Summer 
Associates in rural and tribal areas in summer 2015, each of whom 
supported community outreach efforts, volunteer recruitment, in-kind 
donation development, and site support. 

The Administration has also leveraged Federally- funded properties 
to expand the number of summer meal sites in remote areas at USDA Rural 
Development multifamily housing facilities. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development low- income housing units, and Bureau of Indian 
Education (BIE) schools. 

Beginning in summer 2013, FNS formed State Technical Assistance 
Teams (STATs) to work in partnership with State and community agencies 
to close the gap between the number of kids receiving free and reduced 
price meals during the school year and those receiving a meal in the 
summer. Target States are selected based on a combination of factors 
including high rates of food insecurity. State poverty rates, and 
having both the capacity to implement the project and the interest and 
enthusiasm to participate in an innovative approach to expanding the 
summer meal programs. FNS has worked closely with each selected State 
agency, program sponsors, and local advocacy groups to help them 
determine what barriers to participation currently exist and utilize 
existing program flexibilities to develop solutions. Each State is 
responsible for developing their own goals for the project that are 
specific to the identified needs in the State. In addition, FNS has 
established new nationwide goals each year aimed at reducing the 
participation gap in the summer meal programs. FNS is available to 
assist States with any activities aimed at meeting both the State's 
individual goals and FNS' broader nationwide goals. 

In 2013, FNS targeted efforts in five States {Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Rhode Island and Virginia) to improve access to 
summer meals and, as a result, FNS served seven million more meals than 
in summer 2012. An additional six States (Alabama, Illinois, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, and Texas) were targeted in summer 2014 
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and FNS met its goal of serving an additional 10 million meals over 
summer 2013. In 2015, new target States were Arizona, Kansas, 

Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. FNS set 
a goal of serving 200 million meals to children and teens in low- income 
communities in summer 2015, 14 million more than were served in 2014, 
and has been working hard with States and partners to meet this goal . 
Total Federal spending on the Summer Food Service Program was $465.6 
million in FY 2014. 

In addition, FNS provided funding to six States and two tribes 
{Connecticut, Delaware, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, Oregon, Cherokee 
Nation, and Chickasaw Nation) to operate the Summer EBT for Children 
(SEBTC) demonstration project in summer 2015. States and tribes were 
approved to spend a total of $22.3 million to fund food benefits and 
administrative costs. States were approved to continue serving 
children in areas previously served through SEBTC, and to expand to new 
rural areas in 2015. Data on the number of children served in 2015 is 
not yet available. 


Commodity Assistance Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Of the total amount obligated for the Commodity 
Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) , what portion or percentage goes 
towards administrative costs? Please provide a table that shows a 
breakout by state of CSFP administrative costs for fiscal years 2009 
through 2015. 

Response: The percentage of the total obligated amount that goes 

towards administrative costs for the CSFP program is approximately 
20 percent. The following table shows the administrative costs for 
fiscal years 2009 through 2015 broken out by states. The information 
is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



CSFP Administrative Costs By State 
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856,823 901,443 860,704 856,484 856,514 808,076 764,080 
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Mr, Aderholt: Please provide a table that shows a breakout by 
state of CSFP and TEFAP funding to include fiscal years 2009 through 
estimated 2016. 

Response: The following table shows a breakout by state of CSFP 
funding for fiscal years 2009 through fiscal years 2016. The 
information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



CSFP Funding By State 
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The following table shows a breakout by state of TEFAP funding 
for fiscal years 2009 through fiscal years 2016. The TEFAP totals 
include Entitlement, Administrative and Bonus funding. The information 
is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



Funding By State 
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Mr. Aderholt: For both CSFP and TEFAP, provide a table showing 
the amount of commodities purchased with appropriated funds, the amount 
of commodities donated to the program and a total to include fiscal 
years 2009 through 2015 and estimates for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 



CSFP 

Entitlement 

and Bonus Coimnodities 


Fiscal Year 


Entitlement 


Bonus 


Total 

2009 

$ 

134,044,024 

$ 

8,946,533 

$ 

142, 990, 557 

2010 

$ 

143,053,375 

$ 

17,943 595 

$ 

160, 996, 970 

2011 

$ 

155,139,142 

$ 

10,372,807 

$ 

165,511, 949 

2012 

$ 

146,534,179 

$ 

22,555,238 

$ 

169,089,417 

2013 

$ 

143,196,000 

$ 

24,089,514 

$ 

167,285, 514 

2014 

$ 

138,086,864 

$ 

14,991,008 

$ 

153 , 077,872 

2015* 

$ 

173, 894,000 

$ 

2,399,000 

$ 

176,293,000 

2016* 

$ 

175,180,000 

$ 


$ 

175, 180, 000 


TEFAP Entitlement and Bonus Commodities 

Fiscal Year 

Entitlement 

Bonus 

Total 

2009 

$ 336,217,796 

$373,748,172 

$ 709,965,968 

2010 

$ 249,147,413 

$346,639,261 

$ 595,786,674 

2011 

$ 228,402,815 

$235,263,356 

$ 463,666,171 

2012 

$ 242,970,260 

$304,220,582 

$ 547,190,842 

2013 

$ 247,165,695 

$228,513,223 

$ 475,678,918 

2014 

$ 248,516,136 

$298,825,388 

$ 547,341,524 

2015* 

$ 327,000,000 

$302,865,481 

$ 629,865,481 

2016* 

$ 319,750,000 

TBD 

$ 319,750,000 


♦Estimate 


Mr. Aderholt: Please explain how many people, not caseload, USDA 
will serve in the CSFP for Fiscal Years 2014 and 2015 and estimated 
fiscal year 2016. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Year 

CSFP Participation 

2014 

573,703 

2015* 

604,000 

2016* 

614,000 


♦FY 2015/2016 data is estimated 


Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for the record, by state, which 
includes grants for the Senior Fanners Market Nutrition Program and a 
separate column for grants for the WIC Farmers Market Nutrition Program 
for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Nutrition Studies and Information 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status update on the reports 
required per the Fiscal Year 2015 omnibus bill • Include the status of 
reports as directed by the House, Senate and Conference report. 


Response: The information is provided for 

[The Information follows:] 

Congressional Directives - FY 2015 

1 WIC Food Package. -The Committee understands 
the Department is working with the Institute 
of Medicine to make recommendations for the 
fish species to include in the WIC food 
packages that scientific evidence shows to be 
low in mercury and in other respects 
nutritious, including wild salmon, for 
pregnant, postpartum and breastfeeding women. 
The Committee requests a report on this 
effort. 

(Senate Report 113-164) 

2 Income Eligibility .—The Food and Nutrition 
Service is to submit, within 30 days, a report 
to the subcommittee on the policies, 
procedures, training and technical assistance 
it has provided to State WIC programs on 
income eligibility determination and 
verification since the release of the February 
2013 Government Accountability Office report 
''WIC Program: Improved Oversight of Income 
Eligibility Determination Needed. ' ' The report 
is to include data from the USDA' s regional 
offices on the extent to which all State WIC 
programs have complied with the use of a 
standard set of income eligibility and 
verification criteria. 

(Senate Report 113-164) 

Income Eligibility Standards .—The Committee 
recognizes that in response to the February 
2013 GAO report, ' 'WIC Program: Improved 
Oversight of Income Eligibility Determination 
Needed, ' ' USDA issued income eligibility 
guidance to all state agencies in April 2013. 
The Committee directs USDA to siibmit a report 
on the policies, procedures, training, and 
technical assistance it has provided to State 


the record. 


Status 

Completed. The 
report was sent to 
the Chair and 
Ranking Members of 
the House and Senate 
Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on 
February 23, 2015. 


Completed. The 
report was sent to 
the Chair and 
Ranking Members of 
the House and Senate 
Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on 
November 13, 2014. 
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Congressional Directives - FY 2015 

WIC agencies on income eligibility- 
determination and verification. The report 
shall include information on the extent to 
which all State WIC agencies have complied 
with the use of a standard set of income 
eligibility and verification criteria. 

(House Report 113-468) 

3 Monitoring and Compliance Reviews. -The 

agreement directs the Secretary to use the 
authority under the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids 
Act of 2010 to allow States to vary the 
frequency of monitoring and compliance reviews 
of each school food authority based on past 
school performance, with no cycle extending 
more than five years. The Secretary shall 
submit a report to the Committees that 
describes the Department's process for 
allowing States to prioritize monitoring and 
compliance reviews. 

(Explanatory Statement) 

4 Impact of the Affordable Care Act on SNAP and 
WIC. -The Committee is aware that FNS is 
examining how the Affordable Care Act (ACA) 
will impact and possibly increase enrollment 
for SNAP and WIC. The ACA expands eligibility 
for Medicaid and it is expected that this will 
lead to an increase in SNAP and WIC 
applications. The Committee directs FNS to 
provide an update, including all white papers 
and memos, on both of these projects within 30 
days of enactment of this Act. As these 
projects continue, FNS is directed to keep the 
Committee apprised of any additional reports 
and provide the Committees on Appropriations 
of the House and Senate with the final results 
of these studies. 

(House Report 113-468) 

5 SNAP Fraud, Waste, and Abuse (#1) .—The 
Committee has repeatedly directed USDA to 
permanently debar retailers and participants 
from the program if found guilty of fraud and 
abuse. However, a July 2013 OIG audit report 
identified 586 store owners that were allowed 
to continue participating in SNAP at other 
locations after being permanently 


Status 


Completed. The 

report was sent to 
the Chair and 
Ranking Members of 
the House and Senate 
Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on 
March 10, 2015. 


The report is in 
clearance . 


Completed. The 

report was sent to 
the Chair and 
Ranking Members of 
the House and Senate 
Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on 
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Congressional Directives - FY 2015 


Status 


disqualified. These ineligible store owners 
redeemed millions of dollars in SNAP benefits. 
The Committee directs FNS to enforce the 
regulations to ensure ineligible retailers and 
participants will be permanently disqualified 
from the program and directs FNS to report on 
how the agency has addressed the deficiencies 
found by the OIG audit, (House Report 113- 
468) 

6 SNAP Fraud, Waste, and Abuse (#2) .—The 
Committee directs FNS to report on the 
compliance of State agencies in the use of the 
National Directory of New Hires and an 
immigration verification system as required by 
the Agricultural Act of 2014. The Committee 
notes additional funding has been provided for 
FNS to fight trafficking and fraud and directs 
FNS to keep the Committee apprised as fraud 
prevention provisions are implemented. 

(House Report 113-468) 

7 WIC Fraudulent Activities.— The Committee is 
aware that some individuals are selling WIC 
benefits or WIC-purchased infant formula or 
food items on social media sites and by other 
means, which is a violation of Federal WIC 
regulations. The Committee notes FNS issued a 
policy memo in February 2012 describing these 
fraudulent activities as a program violation. 
The Committee directs FNS to provide a report 
describing how this policy is enforced and how 
many State agencies have issued claims and 
sanctions against participants for committing 
these activities. 

(House Report 113-468) 

8 WIC Food Packages .—Nutrient Value of all Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables .—Within 90 days of 
enactment of this Act the Secretary shall 
commence the next regular review of the 
supplemental foods available under this 
program, including a review of the nutrient 
value of all vegetables. The Secretary shall 
explain the results of the review conducted in 
a report to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry and the 
House Committee on Education and Workforce, 
and the Committees on Appropriations in both 


May 4, 2015. 


Completed. The 
report was sent to 
the Chair and 
Ranking Members of 
the House and Senate 
Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on 
May 8, 2015. 


Completed. The 
report was sent to 
the Chair and 
Ranking Members of 
the House and Senate 
Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on 
September 8, 2015. 


The report is 
pending completion 
of the regular 
review, which is 
currently underway 
through an lOM 
expert panel . 

The report is due 90 
days after 
completion of the 
review. 
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Congressional Directives - FY 2015 


Status 


Houses of Congress. (Omnibus Act) 


9 Research and Evaluation Plan.— FNS is directed 
to provide the Committees on impropriations of 
the House and Senate the FNS Research and 
Evaluation Plan each fiscal year when this 
report is available. 

(House Report 113-468) 


Completed. This 
report was published 
and also the report 
was sent to the 
Chair and Ranking 
Members of the House 
and Senate 
Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on August 
4, 2015. 


Mr. Aderholtt Please provide a list of all Federal Programs, 
including those in the Department of Health and Human Services, that 
provide nutrition assistance and nutrition education to the public as 
well as the Agency providing those services and their respective 
budgetary resources for FY 2013 thru FY 2015 and estimates for FY 2016. 

Response: A 2010 General Accounting Office Report ("DOMESTIC 
FOOD ASSISTANCE: Complex System Benefits Millions, but Additional 
Efforts Could Address Potential Inefficiency and Overlap among Smaller 
Programs," GAO-10-346, Table 2, pp. 8-11) identified the following 18 
programs that focus primarily on providing food and nutrition 
assistance to low- income individuals and households. Most of the FNS 
programs also provide nutrition education to their clients: 

USDA - Food and N utr ition S ervice 

1. Child and Adult Care Food Program 

2. Commodity Supplemental Food Program 

3. Community Food Projects Competitive Grants Program (funded through 
FNS appropriation and administered through the National Institute 
of Food and Agriculture (NIFA) ) 

4. Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations 

5. Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program 

6. National School Lunch Program 

7. Nutrition Assistance for Puerto Rico 

8. School Breakfast Program 

9. Senior Farmers' Market Nutrition Program 

10. Special Milk Program 

11. Summer Food Service Program 

12 . SNAP 

13 . The Emergency Food Assistance Program 

14 . NIC 

15. WIC Farmers' Market Nutrition Program 
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DHS - Fe de ral E mergency Ma nag ement Ag ency 
Emergency Food and Shelter National Board Program 

HH S - Admi nistration on Agin g 

1. Elderly Nutrition Program: Home-Delivered and Congregate Nutrition 
Services 

2. Grants to American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native Hawaiian 
Organizations for Nutrition and Supportive Services 

In addition, OSDA' s Center for Nutrition and Policy (CNPP) 
Promotion provides nutrition education and promotion resources for the 
general public, including the implementation of the 2010 Dietary 
Guidelines and MyPlate. CNPP does not provide nutrition assistance 
benefits . 

Budget resources for the USDA - Food and Nutrition Service 
programs, as well as the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion, for 
FYs 2013, 2014, 2015 and estimated for FY 2016 are listed in the table 
that follows: 

[The information for the record follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: Update the Subcommittee on any new efforts in the 
past 24 months to coordinate activities, reduce duplication and improve 
efficiencies across the 18 or more nutrition assistance programs 
operated by the Federal Government, including cost savings associated 
with each. 

Response; In order to maximize efficiencies within USDA's 
current authority, FNS promotes policy and operational changes that 
streamline the application and certification process; enforces rules 
that prevent simultaneous participation in some programs with similar 
benefits or target audiences,- and reviews and monitors program 
operations to minimize waste and error. For example, FNS has worked 
with Congress to enact changes in the National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) such as requiring direct certification of students for free 
meals using Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) data; and 
simplifying the certification process by requiring a single application 
for all children in a household. As a result of this effort, as of 
school year 2014-2015, over 90 percent of SNAP children were directly 
certified for free school meals. 

While some of FNS's programs have similar purposes or benefits - 
such as SNAP and the Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations 
(FDPIR) - simultaneous participation in such circumstances is 
prohibited. 

FNS has made reducing unnecessary overlap among its smaller food 
assistance programs a priority. In September 2013, FNS launched a 
project to examine the feasibility and cost of creating an accurate 
estimate of the extent of participation in multiple FNS programs, and 
quantifying the extent to which multiple program participation results 
in "excess nourishment" relative to the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans. The project also aimed to determine if and how any excess 
nutrient intake could be attributed to participation in one or more 
specific programs. The feasibility study was recently completed and 
concluded that collecting information specifically targeting overlaps 
with smaller programs would not be cost-effective. It instead 
recommended focusing on the nutrition impacts of overlap among the six 
largest programs (SNAP, NSLP, the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) , the School Breakfast 
Program (SBP) , the Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) , and the 
Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) . An earlier GAO report (GAO-10-346, 
DOMESTIC FOOD ASSISTANCE: Complex System Benefits Millions, but 
Additional Efforts Could Address Potential Inefficiency and Overlap 
among Smaller Programs) concluded that participation in these larger 
programs is associated with positive health and nutrition outcomes 
consistent with programs' goals, such as raising the level of nutrition 
among low-income households, safeguarding the health and wellbeing of 
the nation’s children, and strengthening the agricultural economy. 
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FNS has also been phasing in Community Eligibility, a provision 
of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010, under which high-poverty 
schools or school districts provide free meals to all students and 
receive federal reimbursement based on their percentage of students 
directly certified instead of applications. Community Eligibility 
became available nationwide on July 1, 2014. As of March 2014, FNS has 
also begun implementing a provision of the Agricultural Act of 2014 
that will exclude women under 60, infants, and children from 
participating in the Commodity Supplemental Food Program. State and 
local agencies are instead to refer them to the WIC or other nutrition 
assistance programs for which they may be eligible. Implementing this 
provision helps to reduce participation in programs with similar 
benefits or targeted audiences. 

DSDA's new Blueprint for Stronger Service is an ongoing effort to 
modernize and accelerate service delivery while improving the customer 
experience through use of innovative technologies and business 
solutions. Over the last few years, FNS has worked hard to do more 
with less. To manage current and future budget challenges, and to 
ensure that critical investments in both urban and rural America 
continue, FNS has taken a variety of steps to cut costs and improve 
services, including: 

• Cutting travel, printing and supplies budgets; 

• The requirement for direct certification for free school meals in 
conjunction with SNAP (described above) eliminated the need for 
paper applications for millions of low-income children. The 
estimated reduction in burden hours for program participants is 
roughly 113,000 hours per year; 

• FNS supports state efforts to improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of SNAP operations through a range of strategies, 
including a one stop "Modernization Central" intranet page that 
provides information on policy options, waivers, technology 
strategies and administrative process improvements; and 

• In an effort to become a more efficient organization, FNS has 
closed 31 field offices in 28 states, as technologies such as 
telework are embraced. 


Mr. Aderholt: How much is being spent in the SNAP, CNP, and WIC 
for studies and evaluations in fiscal year 2014 and 2015? How much 
will be assumed in the fiscal year 2016 budget request? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:) 
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FNS Research Funding from 2014 through 2016 

{dollars in thousands) 

FY 2014 FY 2015 

FY 2016* 

Farm Bill (2014) 





Puerto Rico study (x~year) 

(SNAP) 

1,000 

0 

0 

CNMI Study (SNAP) 


1,000 

1, 000 

0 

Regular Appropriations 





SHAP... 


13,945 

14, 174 

14,525 

WIC 


8,000 

15, 000 

5, 000 

Child 





Nutrition. 

— 

19,697 

20,079 

22,400 

Total Research Funding 


43,642 

50,253 

41,925 

♦Estimate 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the organization chart for the 
Office of Policy Support. Additionally, please provide the total 
number of employees and the total operating budget for each office for 
fiscal years 2011 through 2015 and an estimate for 2016. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. Please 
note that in FY 2013, the Office of Policy Support was reorganized, 
moving the Office of Strategic Initiatives, Partnerships and Outreach 
to the Office of Chief Communications Officer. In addition, the Office 
of Research and Analysis was eliminated and consolidated as the Office 
of Policy Support. As part of that change, the Associate Administrator 
and Deputy Associate Administrator for Policy Support's titles were 
changed to Deputy Administrator and Assistant Deputy Administrator, 
respectively . 

Prior to FY 2013, the Associate Administrator and Deputy 
Associate Administrator also acted as Director and Assistant Director, 
respectively, of the Office of Research and Analysis. 

[The information follows:] 
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{ 

i 

j Office of the Deputy 
! Administrator for 
I Policy Suf^ort 


Senior 

Nutrition 




Advisor 

j 

1 „ 


1 




SNAP Research and 


Planning and 
Regulatory Affairs 

Special Nutrition 
Research and Analysis 

Analysis Division 

] 

Office 

Division 


i SNAP Analysis 

SNAP Evaluation 

1 Special Nutrition 

Special Nutrition 

1 Branch j 

Branch 

1 Analysis Branch 

1 Evaluation Branch 
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Mr. Aderholt: Provide a list of all ongoing studies and 
evaluations that are being conducted in all areas of FNCS including the 
Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion. Include a brief description 
of the study, the total projected cost, the amount spent to date, when 
it started, when it will be completed, whether it is being done in- 
house or contracted out, who the contractor is, and whether it was 
mandated by law or not. Also include studies that were completed in 
fiscal year 2015. 

Response: An updated list of all ongoing studies and evaluations 
conducted by FNS and the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion is 
included for the record. Unless an item specifically says that it is 
being done in-house, the research is supported by contracts, grants, 
and cooperative agreements with public and private organizations. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Food and Nutrition Service Studies and Evaluations 
Ongoing Studies 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 


Measuring SNAP Access, Trends, and Impacts 

This contract provides support for estimating effects of potential 
program changes and for short -turnaround analyses of current issues 
from February 2011 through July 2016. In addition, it includes 
analysis of participation rates for 2010 (completed) , 2011 (completed) , 
2012 (completed) , 2013 (completed) , and 2014 (ongoing) ; household 
characteristics for 2010 (completed) , 2011 (completed) , 2012 
(completed) , 2013 (completed) , and 2014 (ongoing) ; updating 
participation rates for eligible elderly individuals in each State 
(completed) ; and for regular updates of the two microsimulation models 
(ongoing) . Impact analyses under the contract supported many FNS 
legislative and budgetary proposals every year. Other organizations, 
such as the Congressional Budget Office, community organizations, and 
private research firms, rely on the regular publication of these 
studies . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date : 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$6,273,368 
$5,588,418 
February 2011 
July 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 
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Feasibility Study of Capturing SNAP Purchases at the Point of Sale 

This project assesses the feasibility of creating a data collection 
system that would automatically deliver item- level purchase data on 
food purchases made by SNAP households with their electronic benefit 
transfer (EBT) cards. The primary objectives of this study are (1) to 
conduct basic requirements gathering to determine the technical 
parameters for such a system; (2) to provide FNS with a feasibility 
study that examines technical alternatives, including relevant cost and 
policy issues; and (3) to perform and report on limited proof -of - 
concept tests of up to three solutions selected by FNS. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,511,717 
$1,316,237 
September 2012 
December 2015 
IMPAQ International 
No 


Enhancing Completion Rates for SNAP Quality Control Reviews 

The purpose of this study is to identify the factors that frequently 
lead to incomplete cases among active cases sampled for review and to 
recommend ways to enhance the completion rates. The objectives of this 
study include 1) gaining an understanding of the QC review process, 
specifically the process that leads to designating a case review as 
incomplete; 2) examining the characteristics of the incomplete cases as 
compared to complete cases; 3) identifying the problems that the QC 
reviewers face when attempting to complete cases; and 4) recommending 
ways to enhance the completion rates for SNAP QC reviews. This study 
examines the QC process in each State, including the District of 
Columbia, Guam and the Virgin Islands and Federal Regional offices. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,808,609 

$1,525,849 

September 2012 

December 2015 

Insight Policy Research 

No 


SNAP Employment and Training Characteristics 


SNAP provides employment and training (E&T) services to unemployed and 
under- employed participants. SNAP participants who are not 
specifically exempted by statute are subject to work requirements as a 
condition of eligibility. This study is being conducted to better 
understand the characteristics of SNAP work registrants, the barriers 
they face when trying to find work, their training needs, and the 
services they receive through SNAP E&T programs. This study will also 
examine characteristics of the E&T service providers. 
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Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,489,345 
$ 466,934 

September 2013 
November 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 


Analysis of FY 2013 SNAP E&T State Plans and Program Data for All 
States 

This study assesses the availability of data to examine the reach and 
scope of SNAP E&T programs implemented by the States, in order to 
facilitate monitoring of E&T services and to develop guidance for best 
practices. The analysis uses State E&T plans for FY 2013, program 
activity report data for FY 2013, and expenditure data. For each 
State, the study assesses how well planned participation levels and 
program costs align with results, how costs vary by program type, and 
whether additional data collected by the program could inform program 
performance . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$324,300 
$310,106 
August 2014 
October 2015 

Social Policy Research, Inc. 
No 


Asset Limits and Their Impact on SNAP Participation and Financial 
Stability 


This study examines the effects of asset limits on low- income 
households' financial stability and participation in SNAP. Of 
particular interest is how asset limits impact a household's ability to 
participate in traditional financial markets, weather financial shocks, 
and generally improve their economic well-being so that over time they 
can rely less on SNAP or other assistance programs. The first phase of 
the study is a feasibility analysis that examines available data 
sources and assesses the extent to which these data sources can be used 
to answer research questions of interest. Phase 2 of the study 
develops plans for and conducts analyses of the effects of asset limits 
on SNAP households . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date : 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$492,499 
$179,499 
September 2014 
February 2016 
Orlin Research, Inc 
No 
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Assessment of Tribal Administration of Federal Nutrition Assistance 
Programs 

This project is assessing the feasibility of tribal administration of 
Federal nutrition assistance programs, in response to Section 
4004(b) (2) in the Agriculture Act of 2014. This study examines the 
services, functions, and activities associated with program 
administration, and assesses the capabilities of tribes to administer 
all or portions of the programs. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$994,930 

$767,682 

July 2014 

December 2015 

IMPAQ International 

Yes, Agricultural Act of 


2014 


Assessing the Feasibility of Irr^lementing SNAP in the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands (CNMI) 


This study assesses the feasibility of operating SNAP in the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands (CNMI) . The Agricultural 
Act of 2014 authorizes a study of CNMI's capacity to administer SNAP in 
a manner similar to the way States currently administer the program or 
through an alternative model and is to be completed within 24 months of 
enactment . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date; 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,990,930 

$1,421,017 

May 2014 

February 2016 

Insight Policy Research 

Yes, Agricultural Act of 2014 


Developing Recommendations for Scoring SNAP Retailer Applications 


The Agricultural Act of 2014 increases the stocking and technological 
requirements for stores that seek to be authorized to redeem SNAP 
benefits. However, there is concern that this may create areas in 
which no stores are SNAP-authorized. The envisioned SNAP authorization 
scoring system serves two purposes. First, it creates an empirically 
justifiable and transparent way of prioritizing which retailers would 
be SNAP-authorized in an area where no stores meet the enhanced 
authorization criteria. Second, it provides guidance for what a 
retailer that fails to receive authorization should improve if they 
wish to receive authorization. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 


$325,969 

$34,878 

September 2014 
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Completion Date: March 2016 

Name of Contractor: Manhattan Strategy Group 

Congressional Mandate: No 

Evaluation of Demonstration Projects to End Childhood Hunger 


The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act (HHFKA) of 2010 {Public Law 111-296) 
under Section 141, added a new Section 23 on Childhood Hunger Research 
to the Richard B. Russell National School Lunch Act. This section 
provides substantial new mandatory funding to research the causes and 
consequences of childhood hunger and to test innovative strategies to 
end child hunger and food insecurity. This provision provides $40 
million to the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) to conduct and 
evaluate the demonstration projects. The purpose of the evaluation is 
to rigorously assess the impact of five demonstration projects on the 
prevalence of child food insecurity, and other relevant outcomes. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$9,998,212 
$807,417 
September 2014 
January 2019 

Mathematica Policy Research 

Yes, Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act (HHFKA) 

of 2010 


Assess the Barriers that Constrain the Adequacy of SNAP Allotments 

The lOM committee report SNAP: Examining the Evidence to Define Benefit 
Adequacy recommended that FNS assess the individual, household, and the 
environmental factors that limit adequacy of the SNAP allotment. This 
study would develop and implement a new data collection to survey SNAP 
participants to determine these factors. The survey includes questions 
about cooking skills, shopping patterns, nutritional literacy, 
financial literacy, time available for preparing food, and other 
constraints . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$2,049,835 
$197,334 
September 2014 
December 2017 
Westat 
No 


Evaluation of Pilot Projects to Promote Work and Increase State 
Accountability in SNAP 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 authorizes USDA to enter into cooperative 
agreements with State agencies to carry out pilot projects designed to 
raise employment, increase earnings, and reduce reliance on public 
assistance, including the benefits provided by SNAP. It also directs 
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USDA to undertake an independent longitudinal evaluation of each pilot 
project using statistical methods that can determine differences in 
employment, earnings, and public assistance expenditures between those 
who receive the employment and training programs and services offered 
under the pilots and a control group that does not receive such 
services. This study is a multi-site, random assignment evaluation to 
measure the short- and long-term impacts of the State-operated 
employment and training pilots. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$26, 147,297 
$508,764 
December 2014 
June 2021 

Mathematica Policy Research 
Yes, Agricultural Act of 2014 


Evaluation of the Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive Grant Program 


The Agriculture Act of 2014 authorizes USDA to provide grants to 
eligible organizations to design and implement projects to increase the 
purchase of fruits and vegetables among low- income consumers 
participating in SNAP by providing incentives at the point of purchase. 
It also directs USDA to undertake an independent evaluation of each 
project using rigorous methodologies capable of producing 
scientifically valid information regarding their effectiveness in 
increasing fruit and vegetable purchases and improving the nutrition 
and health status of participating SNAP households. This study is an 
independent evaluation of the FINI Grant Program with an initial focus 
on grants awarded in 2015 and 2016. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$2,099, 676 
$0 

June 2015 
May 2020 
Westat 

Yes, Agricultural Act of 2014 


Impact of SNAP Eligibility and Benefit Parameters on Low- Income 
Households 


The SNAP benefit formula includes a number of income deductions (with 
related caps and conditions) and other parameters that are designed to 
ensure that all households receive enough benefits so that those 
benefits, combined with their own resources, allow them to purchase the 
Thrifty Food Plan. Many of these parameters were set long ago and may 
no longer reflect the circumstances of today's low-income households. 
This study will use extant data to examine spending patterns among such 
households to assess whether current SNAP parameters are based on 
realistic assumptions regarding household expenditures for food, 
shelter, medical care and dependent care. 
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Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$399,878 

$0 

September 2015 
October 2016 
Decision Demographics 
No 


Identifying Program Components and Practices that Influence Application 
Processing Time and Timeliness Rates 

Many States have problems with completing SNAP certification and 
recertification actions timely, potentially compromising access to 
benefits among eligible people. While application timeliness varies 
widely across States, data is limited on the policy and operational 
factors that may influence timeliness. This study will review program 
data including administrative and demonstration project waivers, 

States' use of policy options, and business processes to identify 
practices that States that may impede or facilitate application 
processing times. These data will be analyzed in an effort to 
determine which program components or practices are associated with 
better timeliness outcomes, to inform potential strategies to improve 
timeliness . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$922,870 

$0 

September 2015 
February 2018 
WRMA 
No 


Extent of SNAP Benefit Trafficking: 2012-2014 


This project will update estimates of the extent of trafficking -• the 
exchange of food benefits for cash - using the results of undercover 
investigations and EBT-based administrative case actions against 
retailers suspected of trafficking. The update of this key program 
performance metric will cover the period 2012-2014. This project will 
also develop and apply a regression adjustment, based on the 
recommendations of a 2013 technical working group, to the estimates and 
compare the results to those generated using the current methodology. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date : 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$220, 989 
$0 

September 2015 
December 2016 
WRMA 
No 
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Best Practices in SNAP Employment and Training Programs 


The Agricultural Act of 2014 requires a review every 5 years of 
existing programs and research to identify best practices in employment 
and training program components. This review will identify program 
components and practices that effectively assist SNAP participants in 
gaining skills, training, work, or experience that will increase their 
ability to obtain regular employment. The review will also identify 
which components are best integrated with statewide workforce 
development systems . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date : 

Name of Contractor : 
Congressional Mandate: 


$98,782 

$0 

September 201S 
October 2016 

Social Policy Research Associates 
Yes, Agricultural Act of 2014 


Understanding the Antifraud Measures of Large SNAP Retailers 


Traditionally, FNS has concentrated its fraud prevention efforts on 
eliminating retailer- level trafficking and other SNAP fraud in smaller 
stores. This is because no research conducted by the Agency has 
suggested large amounts of trafficking at large national retail chains. 
In addition, large national retail chains have internal loss-prevention 
systems designed to eliminate many kinds of loss and to prevent fraud, 
including SNAP fraud. This study seeks to describe the kinds of SNAP 
fraud that are prevalent for large retailers; describe the methods 
large retailers use to prevent, detect, and report fraud in general, 
and SNAP benefit trafficking in particular; and learn more about their 
loss-preventions systems. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date : 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$843,152 

$0 

September 2015 
December 2017 
Economic Systems Inc 
No 


Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC) 


National and State- level Estimates of WIC Eligibles and WIC Program 
Reach, 2013 Update 

This study will update the estimates of the WIC-eligible population for 
the U.S., for each of the 7 FNS regions, and for each of the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, and five U.S. territories: the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the United States Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. Estimates will 
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include breakdowns of each of the eight participant subgroups: 
pregnant women, infants, children at each year of age (ages 1, 2, 3, 
and 4), breastfeeding women, and postpartum non-breastfeeding women. 
These estimates are used to help allocate funding in the WIC funding 
formula and to track the national WIC coverage rate. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$70,634 

$70,634 

September 2014 
November 2015 
Urban Institute 
No 


National and State- level Estimates of WIC Eligibles and WIC Program 
Reach, 2014 Update 


This study will update the estimates of the WIC-eligible population for 
the U.S., for each of the 7 FNS regions, and for each of the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, and five U.S. territories: the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the United States virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. Estimates will 
include breakdowns of each of the eight participant subgroups: 
pregnant women, infants, children at each year of age (ages 1, 2, 3, 
and 4) , breastfeeding women, and postpartum non-breastfeeding women. 
These estimates are used to help allocate funding in the WIC funding 
formula and to track the national WIC coverage rate. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$148,811 

$0 

September 2015 
December 2016 
Urban Institute 
No 


WIC Vendor Management EBT Study 

Although the 2013 WIC Vendor Management Study satisfies Improper 
Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 (IPERA) requirements, the 
electronic benefits transfer (EBT) study is designed to augment these 
findings and provide a unique opportunity to closely examine compliance 
issues and rates of violations among vendors in states with an EBT 
system. The latter is of the utmost importance, since all state WIC 
agencies are required to have an EBT system in place by 2020. EBT is 
the wave of the future for WIC and will be the predominant, if not 
only, form of payment accepted by WIC vendors when the next Vendor 
Management bookend study is undertaken. The purpose of this study is 
to determine the extent to which WIC-authorized retail grocers (WIC 
vendors) transacting WIC EBT purchases adhere to program rules. 

Foremost among the rules that will be examined are the extent to which 
WIC vendors complete the WIC transaction at checkout in accordance with 
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proper WIC program procedures, allow only WIC-authorized foods to be 
purchased by participants, and charge the WIC program appropriately for 
the foods purchased. 


Total Pro j ected Cost : 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$4,598,720 
$4,145,820 
August 2011 
January 2016 
Altarum 

Yes (supports compliance with PL 107-300) 


WIC Vendor Risk Reduction Study 


Over the past several years, there have been significant changes in the 
food delivery and vendor management components of WIC. The most 
dramatic changes include revisions to the WIC food package, 
improvements to management information systems, and the expanding 
implementation of EBT. In addition, a number of legislative and 
regulatory changes have been made to improve the management of WIC 
vendors, such as requiring WIC state agencies to implement vendor peer 
groups for assessing vendor pricing and for establishing competitive 
maximum allowable reimbursement levels. Through the WIC Vendor Risk 
Reduction Study, FNS is interested in identifying effective WIC peer 
grouping systems that are currently in place as well as more effective 
and possibly more innovative approaches that can be implemented widely 
by WIC state agencies. 

Total Projected Cost: 

Amount Spent to Date; 

Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor: 

Congressional Mandate ; 


$750,290 
$436,673 
September 2013 
July 2016 
Altarum 
No 


WIC Indicators of High Risk Vendors 


The study seeks to be descriptive in nature, evaluating the present and 
future high risk indicators in WIC vendors to identify and determine 
potential violations in the program. The objectives of the current 
project are to identify practices of programs such as SNAP, TANF, and 
financial institutions (credit and debit-card companies) that can be 
applied to WIC High Risk Vendor identification, develop and test a 
simulation model using WIC EBT data to identify high risk WIC vendors 
in EBT States, and identify design specifications for a national WIC 
fraud detection system. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 
Completion Date: 


$1,200,742 
$501,657 
September 2012 
March 2016 
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Name of Contractor: T3 Technologies, LLC 

Congressional Mandate: No 

WIC Participant and Program Characteristics (WIC PC) - 2014 


Data for this project has been generated from WIC State management 
information systems biennially since 1992, based on a near census of WIC 
participants as they are enrolled in the program. The project's report 
summarizes demographic characteristics of WIC participants nationwide in 
April 2014, along with information on participant income and nutrition 
risk characteristics. The report also describes WIC members of migrant 
farm-worker families. National and State-level estimates of 
breastfeeding initiation for WIC infants are included. This project will 
also deliver a data set covering the food packages issued to most WIC 
participants for use in projections of program cost and other market 
impacts . 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,013,300 
$ 983,910 

July 2013 
November 2015 

Insight Policy Research, Inc. 
No 


WIC Participant and Program Characteristics (WIC PC) - 2016 


The project will generate two reports and supporting datasets using 
information from State management information systems based on a near 
census of WIC participants. One report will provide summary information 
on participant income, nutrition risk, breastfeeding initiation, and 
demographic characteristics. The second will summarize types and 
quantities of food prescribed to participants. The results provide a 
wide range of demographic information on WIC clients, as well measures of 
program performance . 

Total Projected Cost: 

Amount Spent to Date: 

Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor; 

Congressional Mandate: 


$957,190 

$0 

September 2015 
October 2017 

Insight Policy Research, Inc. 
No 


WIC Data Collection 

This project will include an assessment and overview of WIC State 
agency management information systems, the types of data collections 
that WIC agencies are already engaged in, and the ways that information 
is being used. This project will form and support a task force of 
subject matter experts to examine WIC data and analysis needs and 
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develop potential improvements. Recent changes in WIC have highlighted 
the need to ensure that FNS and its partners have the information 
necessary for effective program management, performance assessment and 
monitoring. In addition, the closure two years ago of CDC's Pediatric 
Nutrition Surveillance System, which complemented WIC PC, left an 
important information gap. This task force will examine what data are 
currently available to States, including what FNS collects through PC 
and other resources, and recommend possible modifications to PC data 
collection timing, data elements, analyses and reporting. It will also 
consider other opportunities for using and analyzing data to further 
the program's management and health and nutrition goals, without 
unnecessary burden. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$621,599.13 
$143,226 
September 2014 
March 2017 

Manhattan Strategy Group 
No 


WIC-Medloaid Cost-Benefit Study 


The first FNS-sponsored WIC Medicaid Study, published in 1991, found 
that in 1987-88, every dollar spent on WIC services to low- income 
pregnant women saved $1.77 to $3.13 in Medicaid cost during the first 
60 days following delivery. The present study will explore the 
feasibility of 1) replicating this study to update the findings, and 2) 
extending the exploration of WIC cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness 
for pregnant women and other categories of WIC participants. The 
contract includes an option to extend the study to additional States if 
the analysis proves feasible. The cost and timing information provided 
below includes only the feasibility study. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 

Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 

WIC Food Package Costs and 


$1,849,732 
$1,471,548 
August 2010 
May 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
No 

It Containment Study 


Since the last assessment of WIC cost -containment practices in 2003, 
there have been substantial changes within WIC, including revisions to 
food packages, expansion of EBT, and improvements in vendor management. 
This study will provide a national picture of the food package cost- 
containment practices that are currently in place, as well as an in- 
depth examination of 6 cost -containment practices. This report will 
ultimate produce a list of food package cost containment best practices 
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that can be used to better inform states in their cost containment 
activities . 


Total Projected Cost: 

Amount Spent to Date: 

Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 

WIC Nutrition Education Study 


$2,299,632 

$0 

September 2015 
May 2019 

Insight Policy Research, Inc. 
No 


The main objectives of this study are to provide a nationally 
representative description of WIC nutrition education and to perform a 
pilot study on the impact of WIC nutrition education on behavioral and 
physical activity outcomes in six sites. Findings from the nationally 
representative description of WIC nutrition education are to be used to 
inform and refine the pilot study. This study plans to use multiple 
modes of data collection from state agencies, local agencies, nutrition 
educators, and WIC participants. The multi-method approach includes 
the use of web surveys, paper-based surveys, telephone interviews, in- 
person focus groups and interviews, observations, and administrative 
data reviews to fully capture WIC nutrition education dosage, duration, 
and frequency of use by geographic distribution and local agency 
characteristics . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressionally Mandated: 


$3,815,974 

$1,422,418 

September 2012 

September 2017 

Research Triangle Institute 

No 


WIC Nutrition Services and Administrative (NSA) Costs Study 


This study will provide a detailed account of WIC's Nutrition Services 
costs and their Administrative costs. Because the "NSA" costs are 
reported together, the amounts spent in each category are difficult to 
measure. This study will provide a clearer picture of how WIC funds are 
spent on key nutrition services. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date : 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandated 


$1,804,555 
$1, 185, 084 
September 2012 
August 2017 
Altarum Institute 
No 
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Simulation of Limited Medicaid Adjunctive Income Eligibility: 


This project is a collaboration with Illinois to see what it would take 
to develop the capability to electronically query Medicaid information 
systems at the time of application for WIC benefits to see if the 
applicant is on Medicaid and has income below a selected threshold 
(such as 250% of poverty) . It would determine the start-up and ongoing 
costs to use this system as a routine component of certification, but 
is only exploratory and would not impact the WIC certification 
decision. The information would better position WIC to continue 
efficiency in income eligibility determinations in case legislation at 
a later date requires an upper bound on Medicaid adjunctive income 
eligibility. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$752,874 
$629,468 
September 2013 
September 2017 
Teracore, Inc. 
No 


Comprehensive Scientific Review of the WIC Food Packages: 


The Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act (Section 232) requires a review of the 
WIC food package at least every ten years to ensure that it conforms to 
current nutrition science, public health concerns, and cultural eating 
patterns. The most recent scientific review concluded in April 2005. 
The National Academy of Medicine is conducting the next review. 


Total Projected Cost: 

Amount Spent to Date : 

Start Date; 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 

WIC Food Package Policy Opti 


$2,673,711 
$ 542,449 

August 2014 
March 2017 

National Academy of Medicine 
Yes 

IS study IX: 


In 2011, FNS published a report on the choices each WIC State agency 
made in 2009 in exercising the flexibilities allowed under the WIC food 
package interim rule. Since then. States have made numerous 
adjustments to their policy choices. This study will update the 
previous study with an examination of which foods States offer in their 
food packages after 5 years of experience with the new food packages 
and after implementation of much of the WIC final food package rule. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 


$349,945 
$322,041 
September 2014 
November 2015 
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Name of Contractor: Insight Policy Research 

Congressional Mandate: No 

WIC Analysis and Modeling (WAM) Quick Response Analysis Support 

This project provides contractor support in preparing quick- turnaround 
analyses of existing public and FNS program datasets. These analyses 
are limited to cross tabulations of pre-defined dataset elements, 
although some requests may require additional data manipulation. FNS 
uses this quick turnaround capability to support ongoing evaluation of 
WIC. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$25,000 
$15,846 
October 2014 
February 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 


WIC Infant and Toddler Feeding Practices Study-2 (WIC ITFPS-2) 

This nationally- representative study updates and expands upon research 
conducted in the 1990 's. The WIC Infant Toddler Feeding Practices 
Study (WIC ITFPS-II) is a longitudinal examination of the feeding 
practices of a nationally- representative sample of infants through 
their fifth birthdays who were enrolled in WIC near their births. It 
will determine the prevalence of particular feeding practices in this 
WIC population as they relate to weight status, and assess how the WIC 
food packages, instituted in 2009, have influenced feeding practices, 
including breastfeeding. This study will also examine the 
circumstances and influences that shape a mother's feeding decisions 
for their toddler to assist in further improvement of WIC nutrition 
education. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$20,221,122 
$ 7,747,721 
September 2011 
September 2020 
Westat 
No 


WIC Breastfeeding Peer Counseling Study 


The study will conduct a census of State Agencies to examine their peer 
counseling practices. It will update the first phase of this project, 
the 2010 Breastfeeding Peer Counseling Implementation study that 
collected data in 2008. Since that report. Peer Counseling funding had 
increased. This report will examine how States have utilized the 
increased funding in expanding their Peer Counseling programs. 
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Total Projected Cost: 
Jtoiount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$2,978,653 

$2,978,648 

September 2006 

January 2016 

tot Associates, Inc. 

No 


USDA Center for WIC Nutrition Education Innovations 


This grant establishes a center for researcher- initiated projects to 
demonstrate creative approaches to evaluate or develop aspects of WIC, 
coordinate activities among researchers, and widely disseminate 
findings. Following a competition, FNS awarded a grant to the OSDA/ARS 
Children' s Nutrition Research Center (CNRC) at Baylor College of 
Medicine to establish the WIC Center, which will: (1) Support 
researcher- initiated projects that use a common approach to reporting 
findings to ensure transparency and facilitate a meta-analysis of all 
projects; (2> Coordinate activities among researchers; (3) Effectively 
use technology and digital media to achieve desired outcomes; and (4) 
Advance communication and coordination to improve target behaviors. 

The recipients of the grant and sub-grants will be required to publish 
their findings and present the results to the WIC and research 
communities to advance dissemination of the effective innovations. The 
following projects are supported by the subgrants: 

1. Lorrene Ritchie from the University of California at Berkeley's work 
will focus on studying the impact of online nutrition education for 
women in the WIC program versus the traditional clinic-based modes 
of delivering nutrition education. 

2. Rafael Perez-Escamilla from Yale University's work will test the 
effectiveness of a web-based, two-way texting intervention to 
improve exclusive breastfeeding rates among WIC mothers. 

3 . Jennifer Di Noia from william Paterson University will focus on 
developing and testing a web-based nutrition education lesson to 
promote fruit and vegetable consumption through purchases at Farmers 
Markets. The lesson is conceptually grounded in formative research 
on knowledge, attitudes and skills influencing farmers' market fruit 
and vegetable purchases and consumption and theoretical 
understanding of approaches for modifying them. 

4. M. Jane Heinig from UC Davis will focus on supporting baby behavior 
education for WIC participants through pediatric offices. This 
project will test low-cost video training and tools targeted to 
medical staff in pediatric clinics serving low- income 

families. Each research team is working in collaboration with a 
state or local WIC program. 

Total Project Cost: $1,999,980 

Amount Spent to Date: $72,454 

Start Date: September 2012 
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Completion Date: September 2016 

Name of Grantee: Baylor College of Medicine 

Congressional Mandate: No 

Oniversity-Based Grants to Assess WIC Impacts on Periconceptional 
Nutrition 

The grant supports one competitively-selected university, the 
University of California at Los Angles (OCLA) , to award competitive 
sub-grants to evaluate the impacts of WIC on periconceptional nutrition 
and widely disseminate the findings. FNS focus for this project is the 
direct and indirect effects of WIC participation at the critical point 
in development surrounding the time of conception. The objective is to 
promote research partnerships between academic institutions and WIC 
agencies as well as identify cost-neutral approaches in four priority 
areas: 1) periconceptional nutrition risk assessment, 2) 
periconceptional nutrition and health promotion, 3) periconceptional 
nutrition intervention, and 4) WIC as a gateway to periconceptional 
health and healthcare. The following projects are supported by the 
subgrants : 

1. Theodore Joyce, The City University of New York (CUNY), in 
partnership with Oregon WIC: Examining the association between the 
interpregnancy interval and maternal health. 

2. Leanne Redman, Pennington Biomedical Research Center and the East 
Baton Rouge Parish WIC Clinic and Capitol City Family Health Center: 
E-Moms; A Personalized Telehealth Intervention for Health and Weight 
Loss in postpartum Women. 

3. Nancy Krebs, University of Colorado and the San Luis Valley WIC 
Agency: Peri-Conception Health in the San Luis Valley. 

4. Maria Koleilat, Public Health Foundation WIC and Pepperdine 
University: Improving Health Through the Prevention of Excessive 
Gestational Weight Gain. 

5. Elizabeth Metallinos-Katsaras, Simmons College and the Massachusetts 
WIC program: Short Interpregnancy Interval and Weight Retention 
Among Massachusetts WIC Participants: Identifying Strategies to 
Improve Interconceptional Health. 

6. David Paige, Johns Hopkins University and Johns Hopkins WIC: 
Integrating Obstetrical Care and WIC Nutritional Service to Address 
Maternal Obesity and Postpartum Weight Retention. 

7. Margaret Handley, University of California at San Francisco and 
Sonoma County WIC with San Francisco WIC: Reaching High-Risk, Post- 
partum Women for Nutritional Assessment and Counseling Via a 
Telephone-based Coaching Program. 

Total Projected Cost: $997,759 

Amount Spent to Date: $366,000 

Start Date: September 2011 

Completion Date: September 2016 

Name of Contractor: UCLA 
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Congressional Mandate: No 


Con^etitive Grant to Estahlisb. a USDA Center for Behavioral Economics and 
Healthy Food Choice Research 

Jointly funded by USDA's Economic Research Services (ERS) and Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS) , this grant estaiblishes the USDA Behavioral 
Economics Center for Healthy Food Choice Research (BECR) . The objective 
of BECR is to develop a program of new and innovative research that 
applies behavioral economics theory to food choice behavior of adults in 
the marketplace. Researchers will place special emphasis on facilitating 
food choice behaviors that promote healthy eating and cost-effective 
program operations within the existing legislation and regulations of 
SNAP and WIC. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 

Congressional Mandate: 


$ 1 , 200,000 

$ 20,324 

September 2014 
September 2017 

Duke University and University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
No 


Child Nutrition Programs 

School Nutrition and Meal Cost Study 

The National School Lunch Program and School Breakfast Program are 
designed to provide nutritionally balanced, low cost or free meals to 
children. With the implementation of the new meal standards, there is 
considerable interest in research on the success of school meals 
meeting these new program goals, the cost of serving healthful meals 
that are acceptable to children, and the relationship of school menus 
and competitive foods to children's participation and diets. This 
study, which includes the fifth cycle of the periodic School Nutrition 
Dietary Assessment (SNDA-5), will examine the relationships between 
school environment and school food service operations, nutritional 
quality of meals offered and served in school meal programs, plate 
waste, costs to produce reimbursable meals, student participation, 
participant characteristics, satisfaction and related attitudes toward 
the school lunch and breakfast programs. Primary data collection will 
occur in School Year 2014/15. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date : 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 


$18,003,733 
$11,340,684 
February 2013 
February 2017 
Mathematica Policy 
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Research 

Congressional Mandate : No 

Direct Certification Report to Congress SY 2014-2015 

This study responded to the legislative requirement of Public Law 110- 
246 to assess the effectiveness of State and local efforts to directly 
certify children for free school meals. Under direct certification, 
children are determined eligible for free school meals without the need 
for household applications by using data from other means-tested 
programs. The 2004 Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act 
required local educational agencies (LEAs) to establish a system of 
direct certification of children from households that receive SNAP 
benefits by School Year (SY) 2008-2009. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$193,840 
$193,840 
September 2015 
January 2016 

Matheraatica Policy Research 
Yes 


Evaluation of the NSLP Direct Certification with Medicaid Demonstration 


Section 103 of the Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act of 2010 (P.L. 111-296) 
authorizes for a limited number of jurisdictions direct certification 
for free school meals using data from Medicaid certifications. This 
study will assess the impacts of this legislative change to determine 
whether direct certification of eligible children with Medicaid data is 
an effective method of certifying children for free lunches and 
brea]tfasts. Year 1 data collection is currently being conducted in 5 
States. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$4,391,318 
$3,128,757 
April 2012 
January 2016 

Matheraatica Policy Research 
Yes 


Regional Office Review of Applications 2015 (RORA) 


The annual RORA process examines the administrative accuracy of 
eligibility determinations and benefit issuance for free or reduced- 
price meals in the National School Lunch Program. The report addresses 
the following research questions: (1) Based on the information provided 
on applications, did the local educational agencies (LEAs) accurately 
determine household size and gross monthly income? What types of 
administrative errors were made? (2) Based on the information provided 
on applications, did the LEAs majce the correct meal price status 
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determination during certification? What types of administrative errors 
were made? (3) Based on the documentation on file, were students 
receiving the correct meal benefits? (4) Has the accuracy of LEA 
certification and benefit status determinations changed over time? 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$119,086 

$0 

October 2015 
September 2016 
Westat 
No 


National School Lunch Program and School Breakfast Program Access, 
participation. Eligibility, and Certification Study II {APEC-ID 


The Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 (IPERA) 
requires the Department of Agriculture (USDA) to identify and reduce 
improper payments in major Federal programs. During the 2005-06 School 
Year (SY) the Access, Participation, Eligibility, and Certification 
(APEC) study was conducted for FNS and provided the first reliable 
national estimates of improper payments for the National School Lunch 
Program (NSLP) and School Breakfast Program (SBP) the NSLP and SBP. 

The results were released in November 2007. The current "APEC-II" 
study was published in 2015 and provides updated national estimates of 
overpayment, underpayment and overall erroneous payments made under the 
NSLP and SBP. The study measures certification error and meal counting 
and claiming error in SY 2012-2013 and compares these results with 
those found in SY 2005-06. The next phase in the study will develop 
and validate estimation models for updating the erroneous payment 
estimates annually with NSLP and SBP administrative records and extant 
data between national studies. 


In addition, this study produced a separate estimate of improper 
payments for local education agencies participating in the Community 
Eligibility Option and will examine alternatives to develop estimates 
of erroneous payment estimates at the State level. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$9,530,026 
$8,756,514 
December 2011 
December 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
Yes 


National School Lunch Program and School Breakfast Program Access, 
Participation, Eligibility, and Certification Study III (APEC-III) 


The Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 (IPERA) 
requires the Department of Agriculture (USDA) to identify and reduce 
improper payments in major Federal programs. APEC III will be the 
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third in the APEC series, and plans to collect data during the 2017-18 
School Year. The study will measure certification error and meal 
counting and claiming error and compare these results with those found 
in APEC I and II. It will also develop and validate estimation models 
for updating the erroneous payment estimates annually with NSLP and SBP 
administrative records and extant data between national studies. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$11,728,218 

$0 

September 2015 
September 2020 
Westat 
Yes 


Methods for State- Specific Rates of NSLP/SBP Erroneous Payments 


The PNS-sponsored Access, Participation, Eligibility and Certification 
Study 2 (APEC- 2) includes a follow-on report that will provide 
statistically-derived State-level estimates of school meals erroneous 
payments. However, while the APEC-2 can provide a rough indicator of 
relative risk for groups of States (e.g., higher than average, about 
average, lower than average), it is not a State-representative direct 
measure, and creating actual annual measures of such erroneous payments 
at the State level using APEC methodology is cost-prohibitive. This 
project will explore alternative approaches to developing measurement- 
based State-specific estimates that are responsive to year-to-year 
changes in the actual underlying rate in each State. It will provide 
cost and burden estimates for the implementation of each of these 
methods . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$253,728 
$ 24,591 
August 2014 
March 2016 

Manhattan Strategy Group (MSG) 
No 


Rural Child Poverty Nutrition Center 2015 


The University of Kentucky was awarded a $2 . 5 million grant to 
establish the DSDA Rural Child Poverty Nutrition Center (RCPNC) . The 
goal of the RCPNC is to reduce child food insecurity in persistently 
poor rural counties. The RCPNC is responsible for developing and 
administering a series of sub-grants aimed at increasing coordination 
in Child Nutrition programs in persistently-poor , rural areas. The 
subgrants will be awarded competitively; communities in the 15 States 
with the highest number of persistently-poor rural counties will be 
able to apply. The RCPNC will also conduct an evaluation of sub- 
grantees' programs, and widely disseminate information on communities' 
implementation strategies and evaluation findings. Grant funding will 
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enable communities to better coordinate various nutrition assistance 
programs, which is expected to result in improved program participation 
rates . 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Grantee: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$2.5 million 

$66,456.93 

April 1, 2015 

March 31, 2019 

University of Kentucky 

No 


School Wellness Policy Cooperative Agreement 


The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 requires that each local 
education agency (LEA) participating in the National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) and/or School Breakfast Program (SBP) establish, for all schools 
under its jurisdiction, a local wellness policy (LWP) . The objective of 
the current project is to provide an in-depth, national examination of 
LWPs and any associated state laws and/or district policies. In 
addition, the influence of the state laws and/or district policies on 
school practices and student outcomes will be examined. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 
Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor: 


Congressional Mandate: 


$1,700,000 
$ 17,996 

February 2015 
March 2018 

University of Illinois at Chicago and the 
Rudd Center for Food Policy and Obesity at 
the University of Connecticut 
No 


Special Nutrition Program Operations Study 


This series of studies collects information needed to address current 
policy issues related to the Child Nutrition Programs, including those 
resulting from the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (P.L. 111-296) 
The study is designed to collect data from a nationally representative 
sample of about 1,500 school food authorities (SFAs) and all Child 
Nutrition State Agencies. Data was collected in school year 2011-12, 
2012-2013 and is being collected for school year 2013-14 for the same 
sample of SFAs. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 


$3,181,301 
$3,067,166 
July 2010 
July 2017 

Westat (Years 1 and 2) 


Congressional Mandate: 


2ra Research Services (Year 3 and 4) 
No 
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Review of Child Nutrition Data & Analysis for Program Management 

This project calls for the review and documentation of School Food 
Authority (SFA) and State NSLP and SEP management information systems. 
This baseline "as is" review shall document overall NSLP/SBP system 
design, capabilities, functions, development / replacement and 
maintenance costs, typical lifespan, and how the data systems are used 
by State and SFA officials beyond fulfilling reporting requirements to 
FNS. The "as is" review will focus particular attention on NSLP and 
SBP program management data that is collected or generated at the SFA 
or State agency levels but is not reported to FNS on any of FNS's 
program forms. The selected contractor will fully document and 
describe these data elements, how they are used to support management 
of the NSLP, SBP, or State or local programs, and how commonly each of 
these elements is collected or generated by SFAs and State agencies. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,099,787 
$ 208,140 

October 2014 
September 2017 
IMPAQ 
No 


Evaluation of the Pilot Project for Canned, Frozen, or Dried Fruits and 
Vegetables in the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program (FFVP) 


The Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 113-79 Sec. 4214) instructed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out a pilot project in schools 
participating in FFVP to evaluate the impact of allowing schools to 
offer canned, frozen, or dried fruits and vegetables as part of FFVP 
for School Year 2014-2015. As part of the authorizing legislation, the 
Secretary was tasked in Section 4214(c) with conducting an evaluation 
of the pilot. Objectives of the evaluation include examining the 
impacts of the pilot on fruit and vegetable consumption and school 
participation, implementation strategies used by participating schools, 
and acceptance of the pilot by key stakeholders. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$4,999, 978 
$3,419,055 
April 2014 
September 2016 

Matheraatica Policy Research, Inc . 
Yes - P.L. 113-79 Sec. 4214 


Center for Behavioral Economics and Child Nutrition Research 


The Center is to provide economic and other social science information 
and analysis for public and private decisions on agriculture, food, 
natural resources, and rural America. The Center shall span the 
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conceptual and practical aspects of behavioral economics research, 
providing a bridge for innovative frontline research to be disseminated 
effectively to food service administrators and other 
practitioners. Grants will be awarded yearly to PhD candidates and 
junior faculty seeking funding for either experimental or econometric 
research projects examining behavioral economic issues as applied to 
nutrition, especially childhood nutrition- Analyses of natural 
experiments and field experiments within the context of school 
cafeterias will be particularly encouraged. Support for this Center is 
provided through an interagency transfer of funds from FNS to the USDA 
Economic Research Service (ERS) which administers the grant to Cornell 
University. The grant was first awarded for FY 2010 and extended for 
subsequent fiscal years. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate; 


$7,002,283 
$5,511,698 
September 2010 
September 2019 
Cornell University 
No 


Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) Program Assessment of Sponsor 
Tiering Determination 2015 


The Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 (IPERA) 
requires the Department of Agriculture (USDA) to identify and reduce 
erroneous over- and under-payments in various programs, including CACFP. 
CACFP makes nutritious meals and snacks available each day to children 
and adults who are enrolled in participating child-care centers, day-care 
homes, and adult day-care centers. The objective of the current project 
is to develop an estimate of the extent to which sponsors' misclassify 
family child day-care homes (FDCHs) as Tier I or Tier II for program 
reimbursement of meal claims, a key requirement of FNS' overall plan to 
assess and reduce erroneous payments. The costs associated with 
misclassification, and change in the rate and cost over time, are also 
determined , 


Total Projected Cost: 

Amount Spent to Date: 

Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 

CACFP Improper Payments Meal 


$367,923 

$338,107 

February 2014 

October 2015 

Optimal Solutions Group 

Yes 

Claims Feasibility Study 2014 


The USDA's Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) sponsored the 2010 CACFP 
Assessment of Meal Claims Improper Payments, which tested the feasibility 
of using parent recall as a component of measuring erroneous payments for 
meals served and claimed at FDCHs. The results showed that parent recall 
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of meals served was a poor proxy measiire for actual meals served at FDCHs 
and thus did not provide a viable method for estimating erroneous 
payments of CACFP meal claims. The purpose of this study is to establish 
a method for accurately estimating meals served at FDCHs and comparing 
those to meals claimed and calculating error, and tests the viability of 
this method on a sample of FDCHs for the purpose of estimating the rate 
of improper payments for CACFP meal claims. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,084,908 

$0 

September 2014 
October 2017 

Mcinhattan Strategy Group 

Yes (supports compliance with PL 107-300) 


CACFP Erroneous Payments in Childcare Centers Study (EPICCS) 


Given the increased attention to erroneous payments in recent years, this 
study will produce the first national estimates of erroneous payments in 
CACFP Childcare centers. This study shall provide national estimates for 
overpayments, underpayments and overall erroneous payments made to CACFP 
centers based on onsite data collection, web surveys and/or key informant 
interviews, and review of administrative data. Separate estimates shall 
be made for certification error and meal counting and claiming errors. 

It shall also provide estimation models for use to annually updating 
erroneous payment estimates for CACFP using available extant data 
(routine administrative records etc.), i.e. without the need for any 
additional data collection. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$4,681,543 
$ 292,945 

September 2014 
September 2019 
Westat 

Yes (supports compliance with PL 107-300) 


CACFP Sponsor and Provider Characteristics Study 


The goal of this study is to conduct a national survey of CACFP 
sponsors and providers that will provide policy-makers, advocates, and 
the general public with up-to-date information about who is sponsoring 
child care providers; the type of training and technical assistance 
sponsors receive from their State Child Nutrition Agency; how often and 
what aspects of the program States monitor; how sponsors operate and 
manage the program to ensure its integrity, as well as compliance with 
Federal and State regulation; and what types of providers do sponsors 
serve . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 


$1,702,377 

$1,007,624 
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start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


September 2013 
September 2016 
Kokopelli Associates, LLC 
No 


Study on Nutrition and Wellness Quality in Child Care Settings 


One portion of this study responds to the requirements of Section 223 
of the Healthy and Hunger Free Kids Act of 2010 to assess: the 
nutritional quality of foods provided in CACFP-participating child care 
settings (as compared to the recommendations in the most recent Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans and the Dietary Reference Intakes); children's 
opportunities for physical activity while in child care; and 
facilitators and barriers to providing healthy foods and physical 
activity in licensed child care. The second portion of this study will 
conduct a dietary intake assessment of participants in CACFP and 
calculate the average meal and snack costs, including indirect and 
local administrative costs, for CACFP. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$10,804,303 
$ 535,639 

September 2014 
December 2019 
Abt Associates 
Yes 


Evaluation of the Impact of the Electronic Benefit Transfer for 
Children (SEBTC) Demonstrations 


The Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act of 2010 (P.L. 111-80) provided 
funds and authority for FNS to conduct and rigorously evaluate the 
Summer Electronic Benefit Transfer for Children (SEBTC) demonstrations 
that provide food assistance to households with school-aged children 
during the summer. The benefits were delivered through the electronic 
benefit transfer (EBT) procedures used by the SNAP and WIC programs. 

The evaluation of SEBTC has three broad objectives: (1) to examine the 
impact of SEBTC on the prevalence of very low food security and other 
measures of food security among children, their nutritional status, 
household food expenditures, and household participation in nutrition 
assistance programs, (2) to describe receipt and use of the benefits, 
and (3) to examine the feasibility of implementing the SEBTC, and to 
document its costs, the approaches used, and the challenges and lessons 
learned during the demonstrations. 

The results of the impact evaluation indicated that the demonstrations 
had significant impacts in reducing food security. The $60 benefit 
reduced Very Low Food Security Among Children (VLFS-C) by one-third, 
and reduced household food insecurity by 20 percent. The $30 benefit 
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had similar results as the $60 benefit on children, but did not 
significantly reduce the other forms of food insecurity. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date; 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$37,431,576 
$36,246,999 
December 2010 
July 2015 
Abt Associates 

Yes - The Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act of 2010 {P.L. 111-80) 


Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) Provider and Participant 
Characteristics 


In 2003, the USDA Economic Research Service (ERS) sponsored report that 
evaluated SFSP operations at the State, sponsor, and site levels and 
examined factors affecting participation by sponsors and children. The 
analyses and findings of this new study are intended to replicate and 
update the 2003 ERS study in describing the current operations of the 
SFSP, and will examine major reasons for participation or non- 
participation in the program. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,308,488 

$ 552,852 

August 2013 

September 2016 

Optimal Solutions Group 

No 


Child Nutrition Analysis and Modeling (CNAM) Quick Response Analysis 
Support 


This project provides contractor support in preparing quick-turnaround 
analyses of existing public and FNS program datasets . These analyses 
are limited to cross tabulations of pre-defined dataset elements, 
although some requests may require additional data manipulation. FNS 
uses this quick turnaround capability to support ongoing evaluation of 
FNS Special Nutrition Programs. These programs include the National 
School Lxinch Program, the School Breakfast Program, the Child and Adult 
Care Food Program, the Summer Food Service Program, and several smaller 
nutrition assistance and food distribution programs. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$50,000 
$21,495 
October 2014 
January 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 
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User Cognitive Interviewing and Usability Testing for the Improvement 
of School Meals Applications 


The APEC study series on erroneous payments in the school meals 
programs identified the household application process as a key area for 
errors. In order to understand why the application is a source of 
errors, the USDA will partner with the US Census Bureau's Center for 
Survey Measurement to conduct cognitive testing of school meals 
applications. These analyses will include in-depth usability testing 
of school meals applications and cognitive interviewing of application 
users. Staff at the cognitive testing lab at the Center for Survey 
Measurement will conduct usability testing and cognitive interviewing 
on: (1) the latest version of PNS's model school meals application and 
(2) a sample of current school meals applications in use by School Food 
Authorities (SFAs) . The results of this project will be used to 
improve the model application and instructions offered by FNS for use 
by school districts. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Federal Agency: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$500,000 

$0 

October 2015 
September 2017 
US Census Bureau 
No 


Characteristics of Community Eligibility Provision Schools 

All local education agencies (LEAs) and schools may apply to use the 
Community Eligibility Provision (CEP) if they meet certain criteria. 
This study would examine the characteristics of schools that are using 
CEP, including the number of free and reduced-price eligible students 
in those schools and leas. The review will provide a basis to assess 
the impact of the identified student percentage (ISP) multiplier on 
program access, coverage, and per meal costs to LEAs and the Federal 
government. Results could inform potential adjustments to optimize 
CEP. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 

Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate; 

Using Data Matching in the 


$1,000,369 

$0 

September 2015 
September 2018 
2M Research Services, LLC 
No 


School Meals Eligibility Process 


A recent Government Accountability Office report recommended that OSDA 
explore electronically matching household-application information to 
other data sources— such as State income databases or public-assistance 
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databases- to verify their accuracy and improve the certification 
process. This project will update previous OSDA work in this area to 
determine if data systems and datasets (e.g., Medicaid or Unemployment 
Insurance) can be linked to application information in a manner that 
supports timely and accessible certifications and used as the basis for 
verification for cause and other error-reduction strategies. Promising 
approaches identified through this review may be piloted in a limited 
number of local educational authorities under a separate contract to 
test their feasibility, as well as their impact on program 
participation and improper payments. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$188,100 

$0 

September 2015 
June 2016 

2M Research Services, LLC 
No 


Synthesis of Prior School Heal Integrity Studies cuid Pilots 


FNS recently published the latest findings on school meals erroneous 
payments through the APEC II study. Previous efforts to explore and 
assess methods for reducing school meal erroneous payments include a 
series of pilot projects on the impacts of changes in verification, 
examination of the impacts of the existing verification process, and an 
ongoing series of reports on application processing accuracy. This 
project will provide a comprehensive synthesis and critique of this 
work to highlight lessons learned, 3cnowledge gaps that remain, and 
promising practices that warrant further explorations. In particular, 
it will consider the extent to which expansion of direct certification, 
the community eligibility provision and other recent program changes 
could be used to mitigate the access barriers observed in previously 
pilot tested error- reduction changes. The results will inform ongoing 
efforts to reduce school meals error rates, as well as future research 
and analysis efforts to support this goal. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$139,857 

$0 

September 2015 
March 2016 
Westat 
No 


Food Distribution Programs 


Cost Dynamics of DSDA Foods Usage in School Heals 

The value of OSDA Poods to school districts includes any State charges 
or fees for warehousing and distribution of USDA Foods as well as any 
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costs associated with the processing of USDA Foods into more useable 
products. It includes an examination of how USDA Foods impact school 
meal program costs. USDA Foods add value for School Food Authorities 
because they are less expensive than market-priced resources. However, 
because they must undergo transportation and processing, they may not 
yield a net cost savings relative to local procurement. This study 
will examine the true value (cost or savings) of USDA Foods to SFAs, 
and how this varies based on factors such as State policies, school 
district size, meal participation rates, urbanicity/rurality , 
participation in buying cooperatives and State of origin of the food 
item. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$ 1,584,302 
$ 101,661 
October 2014 
October 2017 
Agralytica 
No 


USDA Foods Healthy Eating Index Update 

In January 2012, FNS released a comprehensive nutrient analysis of USDA 
Foods used in NSLP, CACFP, CSFP, FDPIR, and TEPAP. The report analyzed 
the nutritional content of USDA Foods provided to individuals who 
participate in the FNS programs. The purpose of this project is to 
update the nutrient analysis of USDA foods offered and delivered to 
States for use in these five USDA nutrition assistance programs. USDA 
foods offered, as well as delivered to a reference participant in the 
select program will be analyzed and compared with five dietary 
standards: Dietary Reference Intake, USDA' s Thrifty Food Plan, the USDA 
Pood Pattern recommendations from the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, 
the Healthy Eating Index 2005, and the Healthy Eating Index 2010. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$ 267,463 
$ 43,233 

September 2014 
December 2015 
Westat 
No 


Study of Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations (FPDIR) 

The objectives of this study are to provide current information on the 
characteristics of FDPIR participants and local program administration 
across the nation. This study is designed to gain a better 
understanding of FDPIR participation trends, and provide FNS with 
information necessary to continue improvements in the program. 

Benefits of the study for FNS and Tribes include identifying the needs 
of participants and ways to make the program more beneficial to them. 
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A nationally representative sample of Tribes was surveyed for the 
study . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$2,475,815 
$1,609,253 
September 2011 
June 2016 

The Urban Institute 
No 


FDPIR Regional Vendor Pilot Evaluation 


This operational pilot began to collect administrative data earlier 
this year. This project will analyze the data to examine whether the 
new distribution method produced cost savings over the regular model. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date : 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$175,431 

$123,339 

September 2014 

February 2016 

Manhattan Strategy Group 

No 


USDA Foods State of Origin Report Fiscal Years 2013 and 2014 

The Federal Pood Distribution Programs provide food and nutrition 
assistance to school children and families and support American 
agriculture by distributing high quality, 100 percent American-grown 
USDA Foods. This report analyzes State of origin data for Fiscal Year 
(FY) 2013 and 2014, which captures the State where USDA purchased USDA 
Foods during FY 2013. In FY 2013 and 2014, USDA purchased over 2 
billion pounds of food, worth nearly $2 billion. Purchased USDA Foods 
included both raw food products such as meats, vegetables, and fruits, 
as well as finished food products like cereal, crackers, and pasta. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 


$0 

$0 

August 2015 


Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


December 2015 
In House 
No 


Retail Value of the FDPIR Food Package 

This project will update the estimates of the retail value of the 
average Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations (FDPIR) food 
package. As with a previous report on this subject, the resulting 
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estimates will be compared to the level of benefits provided to SNAP 
participants . 


Total Projected Cost: $0 

Amount Spent to Date: $0 

Start Date: June 2015 

Completion Date: May 2016 

Name of Contractor: In House 

Congressional Mandate: No 


Completed Studies 


Published reports can be downloaded at 

http: //WWW. fns.usda.gov/research-and-analysis . 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Progreun (SNAP) 


Methods to Standardize State Standard Utility Allowances 


The primary objectives of this study were to (1) conduct a review of 
available data on utility costs to determine which sources are most 
useful for this study; (2) develop and test two or more methods for 
standardizing the development of Standard Utility Allowances (SUAs) 
across all States; and (3) develop and test two or more methodologies 
for making annual adjustments to SUAs. Using the results of this 
study, FNS will be better able to advise and develop consistency across 
States in determining their SUAs. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$226,495 
$226,495 
May 2013 
May 2014 
Econometrica 
No 


Characteristics and Circumstances of Zero- Income SNAP Households 


While zero-income households make up nearly 20 percent of the SNAP 
caseload, there is limited information about their characteristics, 
their circumstances and the extent these change from month-to-month, 
and their patterns of benefit redemption. This study seeks to better 
understand these factors by examining multiple years of national survey 
data to look at participation patterns of zero- income households at 
different points in time and by interviewing about 50 zero-income 
households . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 


$435,612 
$435,612 
May 2011 
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Completion Date: October 2014 

Name of Contractor: Insight Policy Research 

Congressional Mandate : No 

Understanding Childhood Hunger 

The objective of this research grant program is to develop a clearer 
and more comprehensive understanding of why children experience very 
low food security in the United States. Nutrition assistance programs 
address the economic factors that are associated with hunger, and food 
insecurity measures describe the experience of disrupted eating 
patterns or reduced intake due to limited resources. The program has 
awarded 34 grants. These research grants will produce information that 
can form an integrated research framework, stimulate new and innovative 
research on childhood hunger, and examine the implications for 
nutrition assistance programs. The first round of grants was awarded 
in FY 2010, the second round in PY 2011, and the third round in FY 
2013 . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$6,499,983 
$6,491,451 
September 2010 
September 2015 

University of Kentucky Research Foundation 
No 


Foods Typically Purchased with SNAP Benefits 

All available evidence indicates that the diets and food choices of 
most Americans are less than ideal, and that the diets and food choices 
of low- income individuals are most striking in their similarity rather 
than their differences with higher income individuals. Some have 
raised concerns that SNAP benefits are spent on unhealthy foods, but 
available data do not directly answer the question of what SNAP 
recipients buy with their benefits. This study uses alternative food 
purchase data from large store chains to estimate the proportion of 
SNAP benefits spent on different foods. information obtained from this 
study can inform policy, nutrition education and environmental 
initiatives to enhance the food choices of SNAP participants. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$769,628 
$769,628 
September 2011 
September 2013 
IMPAQ International 
No 
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Understanding tlie Causes and Costs of SNAP Churning 

This study explores the circumstances of churning in SNAE^defined as 
exiting SNAP and re-entering the program within four months— by 
determining the rates and patterns of churn, examining the causes of 
caseload churn, and calculating costs of churn to both participants and 
administering agencies. The study covers six participating study 
States-Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Texas, and Virginia. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$802,202 
$802,202 
August 2011 
November 2014 
The Urban Institute 
No 


Diet Quality of Americans by Nutrition Program Participation Status: 
2005-2010 


This project uses data from the National Health and Nutrition 
Examination Survey (NHANES) to describe nutrient intakes, diet quality, 
weight status, and food choices of nutrition assistance program 
participants, compared with income- eligible nonparticipants and higher- 
income nonparticipants. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$560, 945 
$560,945 
September 2012 
May 2015 
WRMA 
No 


Nutrition Assistance Client Shopping Patterns at Farmers' Markets 


This study will focus on SNAP participants' use of farmers' markets to 
redeem benefits, to better understand who does and does not use 
farmers' markets and why, what foods they purchase there, and how such 
markets fit into their overall food shopping. There are two components 
of the project: an analysis of EBT transaction data and a survey of 
SNAP participants (including some who do and some who do not shop at 
farmers markets) . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,296,609 
$1,296,609 
September 2011 
October 2014 
Westat 
No 
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Roles and Effectiveness of Community-based Organizations in SNAP 


Community-based organizations (CEOs) play an increasingly important 
role in supporting SNAP program operations. As the eligible SNAP 
population grows and State resources for program administration 
decline, CBOs have acquired new functions to facilitate SNAP 
participation. One of the most important new roles is the 
responsibility for conducting interviews with SNAP applicants. The 
variety among CBOs with respect to the clients they serve, how they 
provide SNAP-related services, and the nature of their relationships 
with local SNAP agencies is considerable. This study assessed the 
impact of several States conducting applicant interviews under PNS 
waiver authority. Data were collected to compare application activity, 
participation, payment accuracy and client satisfaction and to 
systematically describe implementation and operational procedures of 
the Community Partner Interviewer (CPI) demonstration projects. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$657,465 

$657,461 

August 2011 

January 2015 

Insight Policy Research 

No 


Assessments of the Contributions of an Interview to SNAP Eligibility 
and Benefit Determinations 


This study is a rigorous evaluation of the impact of the no- interview 
approach to client screening when certifying applicants for SNAP 
benefits on error rates, benefit levels, administrative efficiency and 
customer satisfaction. The evaluation was conducted in two states - 
Oregon and Utah. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate 


$1,998,362 
$1,759,046 
September 2010 
May 2015 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 


Evaluation of Increasing SNAP Participation among Medicare's Extra Help 
Population Pilot Projects 


The Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 2010 (PL 111-80) provided FNS with 
funds to test the effectiveness of pilot projects designed to increase 
elderly participation in SNAP. Historically, elderly individuals whov 
are eligible for SNAP have the lowest participation rates among all 
demographic groups. The pilot projects see)c to increase participation 
in SNAP among beneficiaries of Medicare's Extra Help (also called the 
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Low Income Subsidy or LIS) by using data from LIS applications. Since 
Extra Help and SNAP eligibility requirements are not identical, these 
pilot projects will test the most effective method of using LIS 
application data to increase SNAP participation among Extra Help 
beneficiaries who are eligible but not participating in SNAP. 


Total Project Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$2,718,407 
$2,696,713 
September 2010 
December 2014 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 


Dynamics of SNAP Participation from 2008-2012 

This project describes individuals' patterns of participation in SNAP 
from 2008 to 2012 and analyzes which factors are associated with 
individuals' decisions to start or stop participating in SNAP. It also 
explores reasons why individuals enter and leave SNAP, how long they 
receive benefits, and how frequently they return to SNAP after 
existing. It uses data from the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$443,994 

$443,952 

June 2013 

December 2014 

Decision Demographics 

No 


Feasibility of a National Database of SNAP Caseload Data 

This study examined the feasibility of creating a national research 
database of SNAP caseload data. The goal was to determine if FNS can 
enhance its analytic capabilities by collecting more data from states, 
while at the same time reducing burden on States by eliminating most or 
all ad hoc data requests. The contract examined the research 
potentials of such a database, the technological requirements, and 
legal limitations of such a database. The methodology included 
interviews with FNS staff and staff in five states to determine 
research needs and technological capabilities, along with analyses of 
similar public sector and private sector databases. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date : 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate; 


$459,705 
$453,316 
September 2013 
January 2015 
WRMA 
No 
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Examination of Cash Nutrition Assistance Program Benefits in Puerto 
Rico 

Currently 2S percent of a household's allotment of Nutrition Assistance 
Program benefits in Puerto Rico may be redeemed for cash. The 
Agricultural Act of 2014 contains a provision (Section 4025) that over 
a 5-year period transitions the cash portion of the benefit to noncash 
benefits by 2021. The Act also provides funds to carry out a review of 
the history, purpose, and usage of the cash portion of the benefit. 

The study also includes an assessment of the potential adverse effects 
of discontinuation of cash benefits for both program participants and 
retailers . 


Total Project Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$999,796 
$983,036 
May 2014 
August 2015 

Insight Policy Research 
Yes, Agricultural Act of 2014 


WIC 


WIC Breastfeeding Policies Inventory 

The WIC Breastfeeding Policy Inventory study seeks to examine how 
States and local agencies measure breastfeeding and gather those data, 
catalog the policies and practices States and local agencies use to 
support and track breastfeeding, and examine how State and local 
agencies collect breastfeeding data. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date : 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$963,368 
$963,368 
May 2011 
October 2014 

Mathematica Policy Research, 


No 


Inc . 


In^iroved Reporting WIC Participants by Food Package 

The change in the WIC food packages in 2009 was followed by conforming 
changes in the requirements for reporting data in the biennial WIC 
Participant and Program Characteristics (PC) data collection. The 
results from PC 2010 and PC 2012 indicate that many States are having 
challenges providing the biennial data with complete reporting of 
participants by the 27 WIC food package categories. This project is 
identifying and documenting the specific weaknesses in State reporting 
of this variable. This information will be used by FNS and its WIC PC 
contractor to help State agencies refine and improve the accuracy and 
completeness of their reporting. 
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Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$89,645 
$89,645 
March 2014 
October 2015 

Insight Policy Research, Inc. 
No 


National and State- level Estimates of WIC Eligibles and WIC Program 
Reach, 2012 Update 


This study updated the estimates of the WIC-eligible population for the 
U.S., for each of the 7 FNS regions, and for each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and five U.S. territories: the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the United States Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. Estimates will 
include breakdowns of each of the eight participant subgroups: 
pregnant women, infants, children at each year of age (ages 1, 2, 3, 
and 4) , breastfeeding women, and postpartum non-breastfeeding women. 
These estimates are used to help allocate funding in the WIC funding 
formula and to track the national WIC coverage rate. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$67,938 

$67,938 

September 2013 
January 2015 
Urban Institute 
No 


Report on Sole- Source Contracts in WIC 


The Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 113-79 Sec. 4212) instructs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to conduct an evaluation of the effect of 
sole-source contracts in Federal nutrition programs. This project will 
focus on the WIC program's use of sole-source contracting and wholesale 
rebates on infant formula and other products to reduce food package 
costs, evaluating the impact of these contracts on program 
participation, program goals, nonprogram consumers, retailers, and free 
market dynamics. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


0.5 FTE 
0.1 FTE 

September 2014 
February 2015 
In-house 
Yes 
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Child Nutrition Programa 

Regional Office Review of Applications 2014 (RORA) 

The annual RORA study examines the administrative accuracy of 
eligibility determinations and benefit issuance for free or reduced- 
price meals in the National School Lunch Program. The study addresses 
the following research questions: (1) Based on the information provided 
on applications, did the local educational agencies (LEAs) accurately 
determine household size and gross monthly income? What types of 
administrative errors were made? (2) Based on the information provided 
on applications, did the LEAs make the correct meal price status 
determination during certification? What types of administrative errors 
were made? (3) Based on the documentation on file, were students 
receiving the correct meal benefits? (4) Has the accuracy of LEA 
certification and benefit status determinations changed over time? 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date ; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date : 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$119, 086 
$119, 086 
October 2014 
May 2015 
Westat 
No 


Direct Certification Report to Congress SY 2013-2014 


This study responded to the legislative requirement of Public Law 110- 
246 to assess the effectiveness of State and local efforts to directly 
certify children for free school meals. Under direct certification, 
children are determined eligible for free school meals without the need 
for household applications by using data from other means-tested 
programs. The 2004 Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act 
required local educational agencies (LEAs) to establish a system of 
direct certification of children from households that receive SNAP 
benefits by School Year (SY) 2008-2009. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$193,840 
$193,840 
June 2014 
May 2015 

Mathematica Policy Research 
Yes - Public Law 110-246 


National School Lunch Program Direct Certification Study: State 
Practices and Performance Report 


This report uses statistical modeling techniques to assess the 
relationship between direct certification performance and specific 
State practices, seeking best practices and providing recommendations 
for States to use when developing their Continuous Improvement Plans. 
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Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date : 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,258,944 
$1,258, 944 
September 2010 
January 2015 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 


Evaluation of the Intact of Wave 2 Incentives Demonstrations on 
Participation in the Summer Pood Service Program (SFSP) : FY 2012 


The evaluation analyzed administrative data acquired from the six 
States that participated in the 2012 Enhanced Summer Food Service 
Program (eSFSP) Demonstrations to examine the impact of the 
demonstrations on participation. It foxmd that the impacts on 
participation were mixed. For the Backpack demonstration, sites in one 
State increased the number of children and meals served, sites in 
another State served more meals but did not increase the number of 
children served, and both meals and children served decreased in the 
third State. Analysis of the Meal Delivery demonstration indicates the 
demonstration likely increased the number of children served. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 

Food Distribution 


$330,925 

$330,925 

April 2013 

November 2014 

Insight Policy Research 

Yes 


Canter for Nutrition Policy and Promotion Studies and Evaluations 

The Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion is not conducting any 
ongoing studies or evaluations at this time. 


Mr. Aderholt; Provide a list of all studies and evaluations that 
are planned for fiscal years 2014, 2015, and 2016. Indicate which year 
they are planned to start and the estimated cost for each. 

Response: The FNS Research and Evaluation Plans for fiscal years 
2014 and 2015 are attached. Projects that have already launched are 
further described in response to other questions. Those that are not 
will be funded through a competitive procurement process. The plan 
does not display cost estimates in order to protect the competitive 
procurement process . 

Study and evaluation plans for fiscal year 2016 will be based on 
both internal review of FNS needs and priorities, and solicitation of 
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ideas from a wide variety of external sources familiar with the 
programs. The President's Budget request includes continued funding to 
support a range of Important program assessment activities, including 
focused studies of program operations, development of comprehensive 
measures of program performance to inform and foster outcome-based 
planning and management, and technical assistance to States and 
communities for practical demonstrations of potential policy and 
program improvements . 

These activities provide the crucial foundation for strategic planning 
and program innovation needed to respond to emerging issues and 
problems and support effective stewardship of the taxpayer investment 
in nutrition assistance. 

The studies and evaluation planned by Center for Nutrition Policy and 
Promotion (CNPPj are described below: 


Consumer Research on Healthy Eating 

CNPP is conducting qualitative and quantitative consumer research to 
inform development of a national consumer outreach campaign and 
supporting materials in an effort to help consumers make healthier 
choices that work for them. The research, which includes use of 
interactive technologies, will incorporate change modeling and the 
range of factors that impact food choices and eating behavior; assess 
where consumers currently are in terras of the eating choices they make 
and their understanding of healthy eating guidance. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate 


$403,757.71 

September 30, 2014 
September 29, 2016 
EurekaFacts LLC 
No 


Research ON CNPP's Consumer Nutrition Education Campaigns Impact 


CNPP will conduct quantitative research to determine the impact and 
efficacy of its consumer outreach campaigns. Findings will inform how 
to best reach consumers to help them make healthier choices. The 
research will evaluate message penetration, related healthier eating 
practices, communication dissemination through different channels, and 
message acceptance by audience . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$299,625.53 

September 30, 2015 
September 29, 2016 
EurekaFacts LLC 
No 
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[The FNS information follows;] 

FOOD AND NDTRITION SERVICE 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION PLAN - FISCAL YEAR 2014 

FEBRUARY 19, 2014 

CONTENTS 

STRATEGIC GOAL: ALL OF AMERICA'S CHILDREN HAVE ACCESS TO SAFE, 
NUTRITIOUS, AND BALANCED MEALS 

IMPROVE PROGRAM ACCESS AND REDUCE HUNGER 2 

IMPROVE NUTRITION AND REDUCE OBESITY 3 

PROMOTE PROGRAM INTEGRITY AND REDUCE IMPROPER PAYMENTS 6 

OTHER SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND PERFORMANCE 7 

Please Note: This plan is a forecast of projects FNS expects to pursue 
in Fiscal Year 2014, but is subject to modification without notice 
based on funding availability and program priorities. 
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ALL OF AMERICA'S CHILDREN HAVE ACCESS TO SAFE, NUTRITIOUS, AND BALANCED 
MEALS 

IMPROVE PROGRAM ACCESS AND REDUCE HUNGER 

Demonstrations to End Childhood Hunger and Food Insecurity 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (Section 141) authorized 
demonstrations to test innovative strategies - including alternative 
models for service delivery and benefit levels - to end child hunger 
and food insecurity. DSDA is developing a solicitation for States and 
Indian tribal organizations to propose potential projects for 
competitive selection. The Department is required to conduct an 
independent evaluation of each demonstration using rigorous methods to 
measure the impact on participation, food security, nutrition, and 
associated behavioral outcomes. We will share results broadly to 
inform policy makers, service providers, other partners, and the 
public to promote wide use of successful strategies. 

Research on Causes, Characteristics, and Consequences of Childhood 
Hunger and Pood Insecurity 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (Section 141) authorized a new 
research program on the causes, characteristics, and consequences of 
childhood hunger and food insecurity, with a focus on efforts to improve 
the knowledge base regarding contributing factors, geographic 
distribution, programmatic effectiveness, public health and medical 
costs, and consequences for child development, well-being, and 
educational attainment. USDA recently sponsored a Committee on National 
statistics workshop to identify topic areas and research methods with 
the greatest potential. These ideas and other expert and stakeholder 
input will inform the Department's investment of these funds. 

Summer EBT for Children 

This project would use the remaining funds from the Summer Food for 
Children appropriation to extend the demonstration in existing sites 
and assess the effectiveness of benefit delivery. The project would 
provide EBT-based benefits in the summer of 2014 to the families of 
NSLP-free and reduced price certified children in a several counties in 
States participating in 2013. The evaluation would use administrative 
data from issuance, redemptions and school meals applications to 
determine the effectiveness of benefit delivery. 

Assess the Barriers that Constrain the Adequacy of SNAP Allotments 

The lOM committee report SNAP: Examining the Evidence to Define Benefit 
Adequacy recommended that FNS assess the individual, household, and the 
environmental factors that limit adequacy of the SNAP allotment. This 
study would develop and implement a new data collection to survey SNAP 
participants to determine these factors. The survey will include 
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questions about cooking skills, shopping patterns, nutritional 
literacy, financial literacy, time available for preparing food, and 
other constraints. 

Child Nutrition Program Coordination in Rural Counties with Persistent 

Child 

Poverty 

Counties with persistently high levels of child poverty are likely to 
also experience significant food insecurity among children. For low 
income families with children, school meals and other child nutrition 
programs supplement household resources and SNAP benefits to provide 
access to nutritious food. However, it is unclear whether these 
counties are using the programs as effectively as possible. This 
grant project would target two counties in each of the 15 States with 
the most counties with high child poverty. Grantees would assess 
eligibility for and participation in food and nutrition assistance, 
and the service integration and coordination of these programs with 
each other and other health and social services. Using a community 
involvement model, the grantee would work with representatives from 
each of these communities to identify barriers and facilitators to 
increasing access to Federally-funded and other food and nutrition 
assistance programs, and recommend improvements specific to each 
community. 

Asset Limits and Their Impact on SNAP Participation and Financial 
Stability 

Evidence suggests that asset limits may prevent low- income families 
from maintaining resources to protect them from a financial shock or 
unanticipated expense. This study will examine whether asset limits 
(1) keep low- income families from participating in mainstream financial 
markets; (2) prevent low-income families from maintaining a buffer 
against major financial hits or other income shocks, and (3) contribute 
to longer SNAP spells due increased financial hardship related to a 
lack of assets. The first phase of the project will be a feasibility 
assessment to assess the appropriateness of available data sources and 
determine the best methodology for addressing the research questions. 
The second phase will carry out the study based on the results of the 
first phase. 

Assessment of Tribal Administration of Federal Nutrition Assistance 
Programs 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 (Section 4004) provides funds for a 
study to determine the feasibility of Indian Tribal Organizations 
(ITOs) administering Federal nutrition assistance programs in lieu of 
State agencies or other administering entities. The study will 
determine which programs, services, functions, and activities it is 
feasible for ITOs to administer. The study will also determine 
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whether statutory or regulatory changes would be necessary to allow 
for the change in administration. 

Examination o£ Cash Nutrition Assistance Program Benefits in Puerto Rico 

Currently 25 percent of a household's allotment of Nutrition 
Assistance Program benefits in Puerto Rico is provided in the form of 
cash. The Agricultural Act of 2014 contains a provision (Section 
4025) that over a 5-year period transitions the cash portion of the 
benefit to electronic benefit transfer by 2021. The Act also provides 
funds to carry out a review of the history, purpose, and usage of the 
cash portion of the benefit. The study is also to include an 
assessment of the potential adverse effects of discontinuation of cash 
benefits for both program participants and retailers. 

Assessment of Nutrition Assistance Program Administration in the 
Commonwealth of Northern Mariana Islands 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 (Section 4031) provides funds to assess 
the capabilities of CNMI to operate the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP) in a similar manner to State agencies and 
to assess alternative models of SNAP operation and benefit delivery 
to best meet the nutrition assistance needs of CNMI . The study is to 
include assessments of CNMI's ability to fulfill the responsibilities 
of a State agency as defined in the Food and Nutrition Act of 2008 in 
regards to certifying eligible households, issuing benefits through 
electronic benefit transfer, maintaining program integrity including 
operation of a quality control system, implementing work requirements 
including operation of an employment and training program, and paying 
a share of administrative costs with non-Federal funds. 

IMPROVE NUTRITION AND REDUCE OBESITY 

Annual Assessment of Changes in Local Wellness Policies and Competitive 
Foods Practices 

Federal policymakers and child nutrition program managers need up-to- 
date information on changes in school local wellness policies and 
competitive foods practices. States, local education agencies, 
academic institutions and other stakeholders are interested in tracking 
such changes; a partnership in this effort has the potential to provide 
consistent reporting at a reduced cost. This grant would enable FNS to 
serve as the Federal coordinating point for funds from FNS and other 
Federal partners in the National Collaborative on Child Obesity 
Research (NCCOR) into a consolidated grant to support annual assessment 
and reporting by an independent academic institution. The base grant 
amount would support three years of core measures of interest to FNS. 
Contributions from other NCCOR partners would fund modules of specific 
interest to them, such as assessment of local wellness policies on 
physical activity. 
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Center £or Behavioral Economics in Child Nutrition Programs (BEN) 

This funding will support an additional year of FNS and ERS's 
continuing partnership with Cornell Iftiiversity ' s Behavioral Economics 
in Nutrition (BEN) Center, the leading research organization 
examining the impact of behavioral economics principles on students' 
choices in school lunchrooms. The Center's "Smarter Lunchroom" 
strategies are affecting important changes in school cafeterias 
nationwide. The Center is also examining plate waste in school lunch 
programs. This year's funding will support a special focus on 
expanding the adoption of Smarter Lunchroom strategies broadly among 
NSLP schools . 

USDA Center for WIC Nutrition Education Innovations 

In 2012, FNS established the USDA Center for WIC Nutrition Education 
Innovations via a competitive grant to Baylor University. This Center 
provides competitive sub-grants for innovative research on effective 
WIC nutrition education and promotes delivery of science-based quality 
nutrition services in WIC. This second round of funding supports the 
continued work of this Center and additional innovative sub-grants with 
a focus on preventing development of child overweight and obesity. 

WIC Food Package Contents Study 

In 2011, FNS published a report on the choices each WIC State agency 
had made in 2009 in exercising the flexibilities allowed under the 
new WIC food packages. Since this early implementation, States have 
made numerous adjustments to their policy choices. This study would 
update the previous study with an examination of which foods States 
offer in their food packages after 5 years of experience with the new 
food packages. 

USDA Foods Healthy Eating Index Update 

In 2012, FNS published the report "Nutrient and MyPyramid Analysis of 
USDA Foods in Five of Its Food and Nutrition Programs" which includes 
assessment of NSLP and other USDA Foods using the CNPP's Healthy Eating 
Index 2005. Since this analysis was completed, CNPP has updated to the 
Healthy Eating Index 2010 (HEI-2010) . This report will provided updated 
information on USDA Foods using the HEI-2010, and allow for testing to 
determine the impact of potential changes in USDA Foods on the HEI-2010 
score . 

FNS-ARS Collaboration on School Meals Nutrient Analysis 

This project will support a thorough nutrition analysis of school 
foods in the School Nutrition and Meal Cost Study. The Food Surveys 
Research Group of the Agricultural Research Service will provide 
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nutritional information for 250 new foods identified in the study but 
not found in existing data bases. 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program Pilot to Include Canned, Frozen and 
Dried 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Section 4214 of the Agricultural Act of 2014 directed the Food and 
Nutrition Service to implement and evaluate a pilot in at least five 
States, expanding the scope of the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program 
(FFVP) . Currently, FFVP only allows participating schools to serve 
fresh produce. The pilot would allow schools to add canned, frozen, or 
dried fruits and vegetables to the items they offer. The evaluation of 
the pilot would consider its impact on fruit and vegetable consumption, 
participation, implementation strategies at the schools, and 
stakeholders' perceptions of the program. The legislation directs that 
the pilot should be implemented in School Year 2014-2015, and that an 
interim report be published by January 1, 2015, and a final report be 
published at the end of the pilot. 

IMPROVE PROGRAM INTEGRITY AND REDUCE IMPROPER PAYMENTS 
Improper Payments in CACFP Centers 

This study will provide a comprehensive measure of the level of 
erroneous payments (dollars and rates) to child care centers and center 
sponsors participating in CACFP. It builds on the methods developed 
for school meals in the Access, Participation, Eligibility and 
Certification (APEC) study series. Estimates will be designed to meet 
the measurement requirements of the Improper Payments Elimination and 
Recovery Act (IPERA) of 2010. The findings from this study would 
complement the annual measure of reimbursement "tiering" errors in 
family day care homes for IPERA reporting on CACFP. 

CACFP Family Day Care Homes Meal Claims Feasibility Study 

The study would examine ways to provide a measure of erroneous 
payments to family day care homes (FDCH) FDCHs participating in CACFP. 
Different methods of estimating improper payments and their rates will 
be developed and a feasibility study will be conducted in an effort to 
determine the best means to meet requirements under the Improper 
Payments Elimination and Recovery Act (IPERA) of 2010. 

Developing Recommendations for Scoring SNAP Retailer Applications 

FNS is considering changes to SNAP retailer authorization requirements 
to ensure that the profile of authorized retailers provides program 
participants with access to healthful foods while also protecting 
program integrity. This project would review data available to FNS at 
the time of retailer application to identify tools and strategies to 
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evaluate applications and inform choices about which retailers would 
best further the purposes of the program. The project will design one 
or more options for scoring retailer applications, assess thresholds 
for approval of retailer applications given program objectives, and 
assess potential impacts that implementation of scoring systems would 
have on the SNAP food retail environments, both in terms of 
availability of healthful choices cind food access. 

Regional Office Review of Applications (RORA) 

This project reviews a national sample of NSLP applications collected 
annually by FNS regional offices to determine the extent of 
administrative error in the local process of approving applications for 
free and reduced-price school meals. These error rates are reported to 
comply with the Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act (IPERA) 
of 2010. 

Child and Adult Care Food Program Tiering Error Measurements 

This project supports IPERA requirements by collecting and analyzing 
nationally- representative data on the accuracy of child care sponsor 
determinations of reimbursement rates ("tiers") for family day care 
home providers in 2014. A report of findings will include the 2014 
annual measure and comparison to prior years . 

Methods for State- Specific Rates of NSLP/SBP Erroneous Payments 

The FNS-sponsored Access, Participation, Eligibility and Certification 
Study-2 (APEC-2) includes a follow-on report that will provide 
statistically-derived State-level estimates of school meals erroneous 
payments. However, while the APEC-2 can provide a rough indicator of 
relative risk for groups of States (e.g., higher than average, about 
average, lower than average) , it is not a State -representative direct 
measure, and creating actual annual measures of such erroneous payments 
at the State level using APEC methodology is cost-prohibitive. This 
project will explore alternative approaches to developing measurement- 
based State-specific estimates that are responsive to year-to-year 
changes in the actual underlying rate in each State. It will provide 
cost and burden estimates for the implementation of each of these 
methods . 

MIC Vendor Error Aging for IPERA Reporting 

This project funds the annual aging of data on erroneous WIC vendor 
payments for reporting in the USDA financial reports. It helps 
fulfill the requirements of the Improper Payments Elimination and 
Recovery Act (IPERA) of 2010. Data from a study of vendor payments in 
2012 are adjusted using administrative reports of findings from covert 
compliance purchases at WIC vendors conducted on an ongoing basis by 
State WIC agencies. 
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OTHER SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND PERFORMANCE 

Measuring SNAP Access, Trends and Impacts (Microsimulation) 

This on-going project supports several key analytic tools and analyses 
to address SNAP participation trends and impacts; generates annual 
reports on the characteristics, participation rates and patterns of 
participation; and supports the Agency's capacity to assess cost and 
distributional impacts of proposed changes to SNAP and other nutrition 
assistance programs. 

Review of Child Nutrition Data and Analysis for Program Management 

The current routine data collection requirements for the child 
nutrition programs have their roots in the paper and early computer 
eras and reflect concerns with paperwork and reporting burden. In many 
cases, data collected at the service delivery point (e.g., school or 
child care provider) are aggregated at one or more level before 
reporting to FNS as State data, resulting in a significant loss of 
potentially valuable information along the way. Some States/school 
districts have developed more sophisticated systems; however, there is 
no comprehensive approach to utilizing program data timely and 
effectively for program oversight and management improvement at the 
Federal, State and local levels. This project would provide for a 
comprehensive assessment of the FNS child nutrition management 
information needs and make recommendations for information system 
improvements, as well as identify the reporting and recordkeeping 
requirements and costs needed to support such improvements. 

Updating the WIG Participant Characteristics (PC) Reporting System 

This project will form and support a task force of subject matter 
experts to examine WIC data and analysis needs and develop potential 
improvements. Recent changes in WIC have highlighted the need to 
ensure that FNS and its partners have the information necessary for 
effective program management, performance assessment and monitoring. 

In addition, the closure two years ago of CDC's Pediatric Nutrition 
Surveillance System, which complemented 

WIC PC, left an Important information gap. This task force will 
examine what data are currently available to States, what FNS collects 
through PC and other resources, and recommend possible modifications to 
PC data collection timing, data elements, analyses and reporting, along 
with other opportunities for using and analyzing data to further the 
program's management, health and nutrition goals, without unnecessary 
burden . 

Cost Dynamics of USDA Foods Usage in School Meals 
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This project will provide an examination of how OSDA Foods impact OSDA 
school meal program costs. While recent study data shows that USDA 
Foods represent 10 to 15 percent of the total cost of food acquisitions 
in the National School Lunch Program, these data reflect the nominal 
Federal cost of these foods. They do not include costs associated with 
the processing of OSDA Foods into products more useable by the school 
district. This study would examine the true value of USDA Foods to 
schools, and how this varies based on factors such as State policies, 
school district size, meal participation rates, urbanicity/ rural! ty, 
participation in buying cooperatives and State of origin of the food 
item. The information may help to identify potential changes to the 
procurement and distribution process that could make the use of USDA 
Foods more cost-efficient for schools. 

Analysis of FY 2013 SNAP Employment and Training (E&T) State Plans and 
Program Data for All States 

The purpose of this project is to assess the availability of the data 
to examine the reach and the scope of SNAP EiT programs implemented by 
the States, in order to facilitate monitoring of E&T services and 
develop guidance for best practices. The analysis will use State E&T 
plans for FY 2013, program activity report data for FY 2013, and 
expenditure data. It will assess how well planned participation levels 
and program costs align with results, how costs vary by program type, 
and whether additional data collected by the program could inform 
program performance. 

Direct Certification in the National School Lunch Program: Report to 
Congress 

This supports the statutorily required annual report to Congress on 
the effectiveness of State and local efforts to directly certify SNAP 
participant children for free school meals. The measures developed 
for this report are used by USDA to make performance awards to States 
with high direct certification rates or substantial improvement in 
their rates, and to identify States whose performance falls below 
statutory thresholds and are required to develop and implement 
continuous improvement plans. The school year 2013-2014 report will 
be the first to use State reported data from new and revised forms 
intended to improve the report's estimates of direct certification 
performance . 

Pricing Behavior of WIC Participants 

WIC participants have little incentive to pay attention to the price 
of products on their food instrument. This study will provide a 
white paper based on consultations with experts that explores methods 
States could consider to incentivize WIC clients to be more conscious 
of the prices charged for WIC foods. In addition to identifying 
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opportunities, it will describe the challenges that would be faced in 
implementing these price sensitizing changes. 

FDPIR Regional Vendor Pilot Evaluation 

This operational pilot began to collect administrative data earlier 
this year. This project will analyze the data to examine whether the 
new distribution method produced cost savings over the regular 
distribution method. 

Special Nutrition Quick Response Surveys 

This blanket purchase agreement will be used to support development, 
pretesting, 0MB approval, fielding, analysis and reporting of small, 
fast- turnaround data collections. This functionality will enable FNS 
to produce short, limited-topic analyses and memoranda or short 
reports to answer key questions about the program, further 
understanding of issues, facilitate decision-making for policy 
concerns and provide information for regulatory impact analyses. 

KIC Quick Response Surveys 

This project will support development and testing of a questionnaire, 
0MB clearance, and rapid data collection, analysis and reporting on a 
limited number of topics of pressing policy interest in FY 2014. 

CN Program Analytic Support 

This provides additional funds for an existing contract to support a 
variety of small-scale data collections and quick turnaround analyses 
to support legislative, budget and policy development. Analyses to be 
conducted could include analysis of the School Food Purchase Study data 
set focused on OSDA Poods . 

WIC Program Analytic Support 

This project adds funds to an existing contract to prepare estimates 
for WIC eligible populations used in the program's funding formula, as 
well as a variety of quick turnaround analyses to support legislative, 
budget and policy development. It may also be used to support small- 
scale data collections such as periodic determination of the State 
average redemption rate for WIC cash value vouchers for fruits and 
vegetables . 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION PLAN - FISCAL YEAR 2015 

May 4, 2015 

CONTENTS 

STRATEGIC GOAL: ALL OF AMERICA'S CHILDREN 
HAVE ACCESS TO SAFE, NUTRITIOUS, AND BALANCED MEALS 

IMPROVE PROGRAM ACCESS AND REDUCE HUNGER 2 

IMPROVE NUTRITION AND REDUCE OBESITY 3 

PROMOTE PROGRAM INTEGRITY AND REDUCE IMPROPER PAYMENTS 4 

OTHER SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND PERFORMANCE 5 

Please Note: This plan is a forecast of projects FNS expects to pursue 
in Fiscal Year 2015, but is subject to modification without notice 
based on funding availability and program priorities. 
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Strategic Goal; All Of America's Children 
Have Access To Safe, Ndtritiods, And Balanced Meals 

IMPROVE PROGRAM ACCESS AND REDUCE HUNGER 

Characteristics of Community Eligibility Provision Schools 

All local education agencies (LEAs) and schools may apply to use the 
Community Eligibility Provision (CEP) if they meet certain criteria. 
This study would examine the characteristics of schools that are using 
CEP, including the number of free and reduced-price eligible students 
in those schools and LEAs. The review will provide a basis to assess 
the impact of the identified student percentage (ISP) multiplier on 
program access, coverage, and per meal costs to LEAs and the Federal 
government. Results could inform potential adjustments to optimize 
CEP. 

The Impact of SNAP Eligibility cind Benefit Parameters on Low- Income 
Households 

The SNAP benefit formula includes a number of income deductions (with 
related caps and conditions) and other parameters that are designed to 
ensure that all households receive enough to ensure that their 
benefits, combined with their own resources, allow them to purchase the 
Thrifty Food Plan. Many of these parameters were set long ago and may 
no longer reflect the circumstances of today’s low- income households. 
This study will use extant data to examine spending patterns among such 
households to assess whether current SNAP parameters are based on 
realistic assumptions regarding household expenditures for food, 
shelter, medical care and dependent care. 

Identifying Program Components and Practices that Influence Application 
Processing Time and Timeliness Rates 

Many States have problems with completing SNAP certification and 
recertification actions timely, potentially compromising access to 
benefits among eligible people. while application timeliness varies 
widely across States, data is limited on the policy and operational 
factors that may influence timeliness. This study will review program 
data including administrative and demonstration project waivers. 

States' use of policy options, and business processes to identify 
practices that States that may impede or facilitate application 
processing times. These data will be analyzed in an effort to 
determine which program components or practices are associated with 
better timeliness outcomes, to inform potential strategies to improve 
timeliness . 
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Unprocessed Fruit and Vegetable Pilot Assessment 

Section 4202 of the Agricultural Act of 2014 authorized a pilot project 
providing a limited number of schools flexibility in using a portion of 
their DSDA Foods entitlement dollars to purchase locally-grown 
unprocessed fruits and vegetables for the National School Lunch 
Program. Eight States were selected to operate the pilot. This 
project will assess the satisfaction of the participating States, as 
well as report on State- level measures of the sources, type, quantity 
and cost of produce acquired, and provide a synthesis of benefits and 
challenges of the operating the pilot. 

Retail Value of the FDPIR Food Package 

This project will update the estimates of the retail value of the 
average Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations (FDPIR) food 
package. As with a previous report on this subject, the resulting 
estimates will be compared to the level of benefits provided to SNAP 
participants . 

IMPROVE NUTRITION AND REDUCE OBESITY 
Study on Sodium Targets and School Meals 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 required USDA to establish 
new school meal standards based on recommendations of the Institute of 
Medicine, including targets for sodium over the next several years. 
Implementation began in 2012. A number of stakeholders have expressed 
concerns about the feasibility of implementing the sodium standards 
because of the limited number of products available to schools to meet 
them. At the same time, many schools are reporting that they have 
achieved compliance. This study will examine the market availability 
of foods that meet the current and future requirements under program 
rules. It will also conduct case studies of schools that are doing 
well on sodium reduction to document the keys to their success. 

Results will inform future technical assistance efforts for schools, as 
well as efforts to encourage marketplace development of palatable 
lower-sodium products. 

Extend the WIC "Feeding My Baby" Study to the Fifth Birthday 

The FNS-sponsored "Feeding My Baby Study, a longitudinal study that 
began data collection in Fall 2013, provides a rare opportunity to 
examine critical policy questions about WIC and its participants. The 
data collection currently follows a nationally-representative sample of 
infants who began WIC participation at birth, and will collect data 
from all of them, including those who leave WIC, every three to six 
months through their third birthdays. This additional investment will 
extend data collection through participants' fifth birthdays. The 
surveys are coupled with 24 -hour dietary recalls and focus on feeding 
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practices, including where caregivers obtain information about feeding 
practices, their intentions to breastfeed or use formula, and the 
duration of both. It will also show the timing of the introduction of 
solids and the types of foods the infants eat as they transition to 
toddlers and preschool children. This data is coupled with height and 
weight measures, which will provide critical information on links 
between feeding practices and early-childhood obesity risk factors. By 
following both those who stay in WIC and those who leave, the data 
collection will provide important information about program retention 
and loss, and will examine the reasons caregivers choose to discontinue 
their participation, and how many return after leaving during the 
child's first five years. This extension will substantially increase 
the return on investment on this already valuable study. 

Regional Nutrition Education cind Obesity Prevention Centers of 
Excellence (RHECE) 

FNS will support an additional year of this joint FNS and National 
Institute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA) grant program designed to 
build the evidence-base for nutrition education and obesity prevention 
strategies and interventions that produce measurable improvements in 
health outcomes and prevent/reduce the incidence of obesity. The 
program is also intended to develop effective policy, systems, and 
environmental (PSE) approaches for obesity prevention. In FY 2014, 
four regional centers were established to develop signature research 
projects tailored to address specific regional needs and administer 
sub-grants program for States in their respective regions. In FY 2015 
there will be additional work on developing effective public health 
approaches to obesity prevention by focusing on PSE approaches. 

PROMOTE PROGRAM INTEGRITY AND REDDCE IMPROPER PAYMENTS 

Access, Participation, Eligibility, and Certification (APEC) III Study 

This periodic study examines improper payment rates in the school meals 
programs. Previous cycles have clarified the major sources of program 
errors at the national level, and have shown that previous strategies 
to reduce errors had positive impacts on only portions of the problem. 
APEC III will provide new, nationally- representative estimates of error 
rates, and will build on prior versions by exploring means to update 
the estimates with more frequent and limited indicator data. The 
project will also seek to develop State-specific error rates for the 
largest States and groups of smaller States. The intended result is to 
provide quicker feedback on the effectiveness of policy and operational 
changes in reducing error and better data for targeted action, 
accelerating the cycle of program improvement. A sub- study will 
explore the accuracy of direct certification with Medicaid. 
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Using Data Matching in the School Meals Eligibility Process 

A recent Government Accountability Office report^ recommended that FNS 
explore electronically matching household-application information to 
other data sources-such as State income databases or public-assistance 
databases- to verify their accuracy and improve the certification 
process. This project will update previous FNS work in this area to 
determine if data systems and datasets (e.g., Medicaid or Unemployment 
Insurance) can be linked to application information in a manner that 
supports timely and accessible certifications and used as the basis for 
verification for cause and other error-reduction strategies. Promising 
approaches identified through this review will be piloted in a limited 
number of local educational authorities to test their feasibility, as 
well as their impact on program participation and improper payments. 

Synthesis of Prior School Meal Integrity Studies and Pilots 

FNS recently published the latest findings on school meals erroneous 
payments through the APEC II study. Previous efforts to explore and 
assess methods for reducing school meal erroneous payments include a 
series of pilot projects on the impacts of changes in verification, 
examination of the impacts of the existing verification process, and an 
ongoing series of reports on application processing accuracy. This 
project will provide a comprehensive synthesis and critique of this 
work to highlight lessons learned, knowledge gaps that remain, and 
promising practices that warrant further explorations. In particular, 
it will consider the extent to which expansion of direct certification, 
the community eligibility provision and other recent program changes 
could be used to mitigate the access barriers observed in previously 
pilot tested error-reduction changes. The results will inform ongoing 
efforts to reduce school meals error rates, as well as future research 
and analysis efforts to support this goal. 

Cognitive Testing for Improvement of School Meals Applications 

Previous studies identified household misreporting as a source of 
substantial error in the school meals certification process. 

Households often report income and/or number of family members 
incorrectly. This study will examine the role of the application form 
and instructions in misreporting: to what extent are families 
misunderstanding the instructions; how could the paper forms used by 
school districts be redesigned to foster accurate reporting without 
creating a barrier to participation; and to what extent would expanded 
use of technology (such as web-based applications and smart phone 
application apps) make applications easier to complete accurately? The 


‘ Government Accountability Office, School Meals Programs, USDA Has 
Enhanced Controls, but Additional Verification Could Help Ensure 
Legitimate Program Access, May 2014. 
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results of this project could be used to improve the model application 
and instructions offered by FNS for use by school districts, and/or to 
inform changes in the required elements for the district- level 
applications themselves. 

Extent of SNAP Benefit Trafficking: 2012-2014 

This project will update estimates of the extent of trafficking - the 
exchange of food benefits for cash - using the results of undercover 
investigations and electronic benefit transfer (EBT) -based 
administrative case actions against retailers suspected of trafficking. 
The update of this key program performance metric will cover the period 
2012-2014. This project will also develop and apply a regression 
adjustment, based on the recommendations of a 2013 technical working 
group, to the estimates and compare the results to those generated 
using the current methodology. 

Feasibility of Applying Behavioral Economic Approaches to SNAP Fraud 
Prevention 

Psychology and behavioral economic principles have been used to 
identify strategies that encourage healthy eating. This white paper 
will explore whether such principles could be applied to prevent SNAP 
recipient trafficking. Recipient trafficking occurs when a SNAP 
participant sells an EBT card for cash or uses it for other than its 
intended purpose. The white paper will examine the feasibility of 
identifying and using behavioral “nudges” to prevent recipient 
trafficking. 

OTHER SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND PERFORMANCE 
Child Nutrition Program Operations (CHOps) 

FNS uses multi-year panel studies to collect and analyze data on select 
operational aspects of the school nutrition programs. This includes a 
wide range of descriptive information from the State and school 
district levels, as well as data on special topics of current interest, 
such as the level of State and local subsidies beyond Federal 
reimbursements, nutrition education and promotion in schools, policies 
regarding unpaid meal balances, professional standards and training 
requirements, and the use of behavioral economics in the school food 
environment. The panel data will cover the four school years (SY) 
starting with SY 2015-2016. Results are used to inform program 
management and policy development. 

Child Nutrition Analysis and Modeling 

This project will provide FNS with the ability to order quick 
turnaround analyses and other short duration research, review, and 
report-writing tasks on an as-needed basis. Task orders under this 
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project will support Child Nutrition and Food Distribution policymaking 
and management . 

Direct Certification in the National School Lunch Program: Report to 
Congress 

This project will generate the required annual report to Congress on 
the effectiveness of State and local efforts to certify SNAP 
participant children for free school meals without the need for 
household applications. It will calculate state-specific performance 
metrics from data reported by State agencies and school food 
authorities. The project will also highlight direct certification 
operations in a handful of States for insight into successful 
strategies and promising practices. 

National Survey of WIC Participants-III 

This periodic study is the major source of information on a number of 
important program issues. Including the program's rate of certification 
error and the percent of WIC participants receiving other program 
benefits. There have been significant program changes since the last 
data collection, including changes in the food packages, an increased 
reliance on BBT, and availability of the option for 12-month child 
certification. This project will update the study design, data 
collection instruments, and report elements based on stakeholder input, 
field the data collection, and analyze the data to meet the broadest 
range of WIC information needs. 

WIC Pood Package Costs and Cost Containment 

Developed in response to a USDA Office of Inspector General report, 
this study will examine methods used by States to contain costs and 
their relative effectiveness.^ There have been major changes to the 
program since the last comprehensive study on this topic was published 
in 2003. These include substantial revisions to food packages, 
expansion of EBT, and improvements in vendor management such as use of 
peer groups. This study will provide a national picture of the use of 
various cost containment practices; help identify advanced approaches 
to develop competitive price and reimbursement rules that could be 
adopted by States; and examine their possible impact on program cost, 
food instrument redemption rates, and variety of foods selected by 
participants. Results would be used to identify and disseminate best 
practices to move States to improve performance. 

WIC Participant and Program Characteristics (WIC PC) 2016 


^ Office of Inspector General, USDA, States' Food Costs for the FNS' 
Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children. Audit 27004-0001-22, September 2014. 
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This project will generate two reports and supporting datasets using 
information from State management information systems based on a near 
census of WIC participants. One report will provide summary 
information on participant income, nutrition risk, breastfeeding 
initiation, and demographic characteristics. The second will summarize 
types and quantities of food prescribed to participants. The results 
provide a wide range of demographic information on WIC clients, as well 
measures of program performance. As part of the project, FNS will 
integrate a reporting interface based on the Pediatric Nutrition 
Surveillance System (PedNSS) portal, thus allowing automated edit 
checking of State data submissions and rapid generation of State- 
specific reports, and obviating the need for separate data submissions 
by States for the national WIC PC report. 

WIC Analysis and Modeling 

This project will provide FNS with the ability to order quick 
turnaround analyses and other short duration research, review, and 
report-writing tasks on an as-needed basis. Task orders under this 
project will support WIC program policy making and management. 

WIC Bligibles Estimates - National and State 

This project, the latest in a series, will develop a set of national 
and State level estimates of the number of individuals eligible for WIC 
program benefits in 2013. This project will develop estimates by 
participant subgroup at the national level, and will prepare coverage 
rates for all national and State level estimates. These estimates are 
used in the budget process to support program management and to address 
program performance . 

Measuring SNAP Access, Trends and Ing?acts (Microsimulation) 

This ongoing project supports several key analytic tools and analyses 
to address SNAP participation trends and impacts; generates annual 
reports on the characteristics, participation rates and patterns of 
participation; and supports the Agency’s capacity to assess cost and 
distributional impacts of proposed changes to SNAP and other nutrition 
assistance programs . 

Best Practices in SNAP Employment and Training Programs 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 requires a review every 5 years of 
existing programs and research to identify best practices in employment 
and training program components. This review will identify program 
components and practices that effectively assist SNAP participants in 
gaining skills, training, work, or experience that will increase their 
ability to obtain regular employment. The review will also identify 
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which components are best integrated with statewide workforce 
development systems . 

Quick Turnaround Studies 

FNS will launch a series of short-turnaround studies in order to 
provide needed data on critical topics on a shorter timeframe than many 
of the longer, in-depth studies FNS sponsors. In FY 2015, we will 
initiate development of questionnaires on topics including sub-State 
participation levels and whole-grain product usage in child nutrition, 
and use of the cash value voucher and child retention issues in WIC, 
among other items of current interest. 


FNCS Staffing 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for fiscal years 2013, 2014 and 
2015 that shows the number of staff funded by each appropriation 
provided under the Food, Nutrition and Consumer Services heading broken 
out by discretionary and mandatory funds. Please show the CNPP staff 
years on separate lines. 

Response: The requested figures are submitted for the record. 
[The information follows:] 

FNCS Staffing 



FY 2013 Actual 

FY 2014 Actual 

FY 2015 Enacted 

Appropriation/ 

Orqanization 

Mand. 

Disc. 

Total 

Mand. 

Discr . 

Total 

Mand. 

Discr. 

Total 

Supplemental 

Nutrition 

Assistance Program 

170 

0 

170 

238 

0 

238 

333 

0 

333 

Child Nutrition 
Programs 

221 

0 

221 

249 

0 

249 

288 

0 

288 

Commodity 

Assistance 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

Supplementa 1 
Nutrition Program - 
WIC 

0 

30 

30 

0 

32 

32 

0 

40 

40 

Nutrition Programs 
Administration 

0 

905 

905 

0 

777 

777 

0 

965 

965 

Center for 

Nutrition Policy 
and Promotion 

3 

29 

32 

0 

27 

27 

0 

35 

35 

Total 

394 

965 

1,359 

487 

838 

1,325 

621 

1,043 

1,664 


Nutrition Education Programs 

Mr. Aderholt: FNS makes available nutrition education and 
information to all Americans regardless of income. 
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a. How much of your total agency budget is spent on nutrition 
education? Please provide a breakout of nutrition education 
spending by each program area. 

b. How many other OSDA agencies conduct nutrition education 
programs? 

G. How do you coordinate with other agencies to ensure that you are 
not duplicating efforts? 

d. What is the total Department spending in nutrition education? Of 
this total Department-wide spending, what amount is directed 
towards obesity? 

e. Please provide specific examples demonstrating results from 
nutrition education programs. 

Response: The Food and Nutrition Service spent about $1.2 

billion in FY 2015 and requests about $1.2 billion for FY 2016 for 
nutrition education, almost all of which is targeted toward encouraging 
FNS participants to make healthy choices. Within OSDA, a number of 
other agencies, including the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion 
(CNPP) , the National Institute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA) , the 
Economic Research Service, and the Agricultural Research Service 
(including the National Agricultural Library) are all involved in 
either direct provision of nutrition education or in research that 
supports scientific evidence-based nutrition education, 

BUS' nutrition education activities differ from other Federal 
efforts because they are designed to address the unique needs of 
individuals and families that participate in the nutrition assistance 
programs. The focus of nutrition education in the FNS programs is on 
promoting healthy eating and physical activity behaviors to maintain 
good health and to prevent or reduce diet related health risks 
including overweight and obesity. The content and educational 
approaches used focus on the needs of low- income people and the 
challenges they face in consuming a healthy diet and being physically 
active with limited resources and less access to healthy foods and 
physical activity resources in their communities. As these programs 
serve 1 in 4 Americans over the course of a year, the investments 
listed above actually translate into relatively modest per participant 
expenditures . 

The Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) shares 
responsibility with CNPP and other OSDA agencies to provide nutrition 
information for the general public. The CNPP and HHS work together to 
prepare the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, the nation's basic 
nutrition policy. A number of HHS agencies use nutrition education and 
promotion as part of their health promotion, disease reduction and 
treatment strategies. 
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within the USOA, NIFA also provides nutrition education, and the 
National Agricultural Library provide nutrition information and 
education resources as part of their information services. The USDA 
Human Nutrition Coordinating Committee (HNCC) is the primary mechanism 
for advancing ongoing collaboration among all of the USDA agencies and 
with DHHS agencies. The Committee consists of representatives of the 
USDA mission areas that carry out these functions. Including FNS as 
well as representatives from HHS. The Committee meets quarterly to 
discuss and share current work, emerging issues and future plans. The 
purpose of the HNCC is "...to ensure that ...all activities related to 
public education and information relating to human nutrition is carried 
out in an integrated and coordinated manner..." 

In pursuing their specialized missions, FNS and CNPP work with 
these and other Federal agencies to ensure that nutrition education 
activities are coordinated and effective, messages are based on sound 
science, and duplication of effort is avoided. 

• To coordinate policy and program activities, FNS and CNPP 
participate in Federal interagency committees, such as the Dietary 
Guidance Working Group, the Human Nutrition Coordinating Committee, 
HealthierUS Workgroup; Interagency Child Care Group, and the 
Nutrition and Food Safety Education Committee. 

• A number of FNS nutrition education activities reflect partnerships 
with other Federal agencies. The Fruits and Veggies, More Matters 
partnership, for example, to promote increased consumption of fruits 
and vegetables, involves other USDA agencies and the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) , as well as external partners. 
Similarly, the Department of Education and CDC works with FNS as a 
supporter of local school wellness policies and Team Nutrition, our 
school-based nutrition education effort. FNS has also worked closely 
with CDC to enhance SNAP-Ed's focus on obesity prevention. FNS 
works in partnership with the National Agriculture Library to make 
science-based information accessible to nutrition education, and to 
collect and share resources developed by State partners as well as 
at the national levels. FNS is collaborating with ARS-to foster 
innovative nutrition education approaches for the WIC Program. 

FNCS makes every effort to share and collaborate on nutrition 
education and information materials. FNCS works with other Federal 
agencies in developing new materials to take advantage of specialized 
expertise, maximize the use of limited resources, ensure consistency 
and avoid duplication. FNCS also permits other agencies to join in 
print orders on new nutrition education products, reducing costs. FNCS 
shares completed materials through the agency's web site and the USDA's 
National Agricultural Library. FNCS also encourages collaboration 
among the federal nutrition assistance programs at the State and local 
levels by encouraging State programs to work together to plan and 
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implement collaborative nutrition education interventions around a 
common goal . 

While diet-related behavior- change is complex and subject to a 
wide array of influences, including personal factors, social factors 
and environmental factors, evidence reviews have demonstrated that 
well-designed nutrition education can make a significant contribution 
to improved dietary practices. Education tends to be particularly 
effective when it includes behaviorally focused messages, motivators 
and reinforcements that are personally relevant to the target audience, 
uses multiple channels of communication to convey messages, uses 
approaches that engage participants, and provides for multiple 
exposures to the same message. 

Specifically with regard to FNS-supported nutrition education, an 
evaluation of Sat Well Play Hard in Child Care Settings, a Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program Education (SNAP-Ed) intervention delivered 
by the New York State Department of Health, indicated a significant 
increase in daily at-home consumption of vegetables and in use of 1 
percent or fat-free milk by children [See http://www.fns.usda.gov/snap- 
education-and-evaluation-study-wave-i] . The evaluation of the Building 
and Strengthening Iowa Community Support for Nutrition and Physical 
Activity Program (BASICS), the Iowa Nutrition Network's SNAP-Ed 
intervention for elementary school children and FNS's Eat Smart, Live 
Strong intervention delivered by Michigan State Dniversity Extension to 
low-income seniors demonstrated significant impacts on fruit and 
vegetable consumption [http: //www. f ns. usda. gov/ supplemental -nutrition- 
assistance-program- education-and-evaluation- study- wave- ii] . 


FNS Required State-Matching Funds 

Mr . Aderholt : please list for the record the FNS programs that 

require state matching funds, and the percentage required. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The Information follows:] 

There are two matching requirements for the Food Distribution Programs: 

1. The Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations (FDPIR) 
requires that each participating Indian Tribal Organization (ITO) or 
State agency match 25 percent of approved administrative 
expenses. With compelling justification, ITOs or State agencies may 
be granted a lower match. 

2 . In The Emergency Food Assistance Program (TKFAP) , each State agency 
is required to match, either cash or in-kind, each dollar of 
administrative funds received and retained by the State for State- 
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level costs or made available to eligible agencies that are not 
considered emergency feeding organizations. Any funds passed 
through to emergency feeding organizations, such as food pantries, 
food banks, and soup kitchens, or spent on behalf of such emergency 
feeding organizations, are not required to be matched. 

There are two matching requirements for the Child Nutrition Programs: 

1. The State Revenue Matching Requirement (SRMR) is an annual match in 
order to receive National School Lunch Program (NSLP) general cash 
assistance funds. For each school year, the amount of State 
revenues appropriated or used specifically by the State for program 
purposes must not be less than 30 percent of the funds received by 
the State under Section 4 of the National School Lunch Act during 
the school year beginning July 1, 1980. The State revenues derived 
from the operation of these programs and State revenues expended for 
salaries and administrative expenses at the State level are not 
considered in this computation; however, if the per capita income of 
any State is less than the per capita income of the United States, 
the matching requirements computed will be decreased by the 
percentage by which the State per capita income is below the per 
capita income of the United States . 

2. The State Funding Requirement (SFR) is an annual match in order for 
the State to receive federal State Administrative Expense (SAE) 
funds. This requirement is based on the amount of funds a State 
contributed towards the administration of the Child Nutrition 
Programs for Fiscal Year 1977 . As provided for in the Child 
Nutrition Act, States must spend at least as much from State 
revenues for the administration of the NSLP, School Breakfast 
Program (SBP) , Special Milk Program (SMP) , and Child and Adult Care 
Food Program (CACFP) , as they did for Fiscal Year 1977. 

There is one matching requirement in the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) Program: 

1. State agencies participating in the WIC Farmers’ Market Nutrition 
Program (FMNP) must provide State, local or private funds, or 
program income equal to not less than 30 percent of their total FMNP 
administrative costs. In certain situations, Indian State agencies 
can provide a lower percentage of matching funds, but not lower than 
10 percent of the administrative cost of the program. 

For the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) , OSDA 
funds SNAP benefits at 100 percent. USDA also reimburses State 
administrative costs at a 50 percent match rate. In addition, DS0A 
provides 100% federally funded grants to State agencies annually for 
administrative costs of operating an E&T program and a Nutrition 
Education and Obesity program. State spending on SNAP E&T beyond this 
grant is reimbursed at 50 percent. 
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FNS Staffing 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the actual level of staffing for fiscal 
year 2015 and estimate for fiscal year 2016? Please provide an 
organizational chart for the Nutrition Programs Administration account 
Cor fiscal year 2015. 

Response: The Nutrition Program Administration account is used to 
fund staffing throughout the Agency. The actual staffing level expected 
for FY 2015 is approximately 860. The estimate for PY 2016 is 1,000. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a full list of employees and 
positions assigned and detailed to the Office of the Under Secretary 
for Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services for fiscal years 2014 and 
2015. This list should be comprehensive and include those positions 
providing a majority of their support to the office in an official and 
unofficial capacity. 

Response: The requested information is submitted for the record. 
[The information follows:] 

FY 2014: 

Brenda Lisi - Special Assistant to the Deputy Under Secretary 
Alyn Kiel - Public Affairs Specialist 
Kristen Hyatt - Senior Policy Advisor 
Yibo Wood - Global Initiatives Coordinator 

FY 2015: 

Rachel Polon - Special Assistant/ Speech Writer 

Lisa Southworth - Leadership Institute Rotation 

Yibo Wood - Global Initiatives Coordinator 

Alyn Kiel - Public Affairs Specialist 

Regan Hopper - Combined Federal Campaign - CFC 

Manny Ramirez - CFC 

Bruce Alexander - CFC 

Joi Greene - CPC 

Celeste Perkins - CPC 


Mr. Aderholt: Last year, FNS reported that the Office of the 
Under Secretary included a "Global Initiatives Coordinator" position. 
FNS' mission is to implement domestic hunger programs; other USDA 
agencies have jurisdiction over global hunger initiatives. Please 
explain the rationale for such a position. 

Response: The experience of FNS in administering the domestic 
food assistance programs is recognized world-wide. FNS utilizes that 
experience to provide technical assistance and guidance, by request 
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only, to foreign governments, other United State Government and 
international communities for the establishment and implementation of 
food and nutrition assistance programs, such as school feeding projects 
in countries in receipt of McGovern Dole assistance. Technical support 
is provided when foreign visitors are in the US. The global coordinator 
coordinates these requests on behalf of FNS. 


Mandatory Funding in the Agricultural Act of 2014 
Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table with all mandatory funding 
that is provided in authorizing language for FNS programs per the 
Agriculture Act of 2014. List the name, program and amount for Fiscal 
Years 2015 and 2016. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The Information follows:] 

Direct Appropriations for PNS from the Agricultural Act of 2014 

($ in Millions) 


Title IV Nutrition 

Program 

2015 

2016 

Senior Farmers' Market Nutrition 
Program 

CAP 

20.6 

20.6 

Pilot Projects to Reduce Dependency 
and Increase Work Requirements and 
Work Effort {within SNAP Funds) 

SNAP 

190 

0 

Assistance for Community Food 

Projects 

(within SNAP Funds) 

SNAP 

9 

9 

Emergency Food Assistance.... 

Regular Program 

SNAP 

268 

293 

Farm Bill Supplement 


50 

40 

Commonwealth of Northern Mariana 
Islands Pilot Program (within SNAP 
Funds ) 

SNAP 

1 

13.5 

Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive 

SNAP 

35* 

20 


Total Title IV Nutrition 


573.6 396.1 


♦available for 2014 and 2015 
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Nutrition Education Programs 

Mr. Aderholt: The agency implements a multitude of nutrition 
programs, each one with at least one education component. The agency 
is asking for additional funding to support these various efforts. 

What results have you seen from current nutrition education efforts to 
show they are effective? Have you looked at ways to streamline the 
efforts? If so, please provide examples. 

Response: While diet-related behavior -change is complex and 
subject to a wide array of influences, including personal factors, 
social factors and environmental factors, evidence reviews have 
demonstrated that well-designed nutrition education can make a 
significant contribution to improved dietary practices. Education 
tends to be particularly effective when it includes behaviorally 
focused messages, motivators and reinforcements that are personally 
relevant to the target audience, uses multiple channels of 
communication to convey messages, uses approaches that engage 
participants, and provides for multiple exposures to the same message. 

Specifically with regard to FNS-supported nutrition education, an 
evaluation of Eat Well Play Hard in Child Care Settings, a Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program Education (SNAP-Ed) intervention delivered 
by the New York State Department of Health, indicated a significant 
increase in daily at-home consumption of vegetables and in use of 1 
percent or fat-free milk by children [See http://www.fns.usda.gov/snap- 
education-and-evaluation-study-wave-i] . The evaluation of the Building 
and Strengthening Iowa Community Support for Nutrition and Physical 
Activity Program [BASICS;, the Iowa Nutrition Network's SNAP-Ed 
intervention for elementary school children and FNS's Eat Smart, Live 
Strong intervention delivered by Michigan State University Extension to 
low- income seniors demonstrated significant impacts on fruit and 
vegetable consumption [http: //www. f ns .usda . gov/supplemental-nutrition- 
assistance -program- education-and- evaluation- study- wave- ii] . 

Nutrition assistance programs are designed to operate in diverse 
settings and meet particular nutrition needs, and nutrition education 
is operated within this framework. That said, PNS encourages States to 
work collaboratively across the nutrition assistance programs to 
maximize the reach and the dosage of nutrition education interventions. 
For example, SNAP-Ed guidance expects States to collaborate and 
coordinate with other federally funded nutrition education and obesity 
prevention efforts. 

Similarly, FNS works collaboratively with the nutrition, public 
health and obesity research communities to provide States with 
evidence-based strategies in such areas as food planning and budgeting 
in SNAP, healthy choices in Child Nutrition, and breastfeeding 
promotion and support in WIC, that they can tailor to their needs 
without major investments in development costs. 
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The nutrition assistance programs increasingly seek to reach 
target populations through activities at the individual, interpersonal, 
community, and societal levels. For example, SNAP-Ed guidance requires 
States to implement multi-level Interventions as well as community- 
based and public health approaches in addition to nutrition education. 
These approaches hold the potential to amplify the impact of nutrition 
education through policy, systems, and environmental change 
interventions by reaching large numbers of people where they live, 
learn, work, and play. 

By making coordinated nutrition education available to 
participants through several nutrition assistance programs, the Agency 
is amplifying the importance of making healthy food choices and 
communicating strategies and approaches to facilitate and reinforce the 
desired behavior-change across a wide-audience while achieving program 
efficiencies . 


Dietary Guidelines 

Mr. Aderholt: The dietary guidelines are updated every 5 years, 
and OSDA is currently working with the Department of Health and Human 
Services to update them this year. Is there any research or evidence 
that demonstrates the impact the 2010 Dietary Guidelines have had on 
Americans, whether it is positive or negative? Will this information 
be used in updating the guidelines for 2015? 

Response: Research shows that diets that align most closely with 
the Dietary Guidelines for Americans - as indicated by the Healthy 
Eating Index (HEI) - are associated with reduced risk for both onset of 
and death from cardiovascular disease, cancer, and type 2 diabetes. 
America's current HEI score is 57 out of 100. Given the robust science 
behind the Dietary Guidelines, it is not an understatement to suggest 
that if we were to eat closer to the Guidelines - and see our nation's 
HEI scores go up - we would see major reductions in the prevalence of 
diet -related chronic disease. 

Helping the American population move closer to eating according to the 
Dietary Guidelines clearly will take far more than any one entity can 
do alone. The continued rise in diet-related chronic disease in this 
country is a trend line that we, across sectors and industries, must 
join together to reverse. 

USDA is helping to bring the Dietary Guidelines to the public through 
MyPlate, introduced in 2011. MyPlate is a federal symbol for healthy 
eating that is used throughout government programs to teach Americans 
of all ages about health and nutrition. While the work of USDA is just 
one part of a greater effort, survey data indicates that three out of 
four registered dietitians use MyPlate as a tool to help consumers eat 
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according to the Dietary Guidelines for Jtaiericans and three out of five 
Americans are familiar with MyPlate. 


Mr. Aderholt: When previous dietary guidelines have been 
finalized by OSDA and DHHS, has a recommendation from the advisory 
committee ever been rejected? If so, please provide specific examples. 
Is there a process in place for documenting and handling the technical 
disagreements? 

Response: The Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee is an 
independent body of experts who provide recommendations to the Federal 
government. They are an advisory group and, thus their report 
{Scientific Report of the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee) 
is advisory only. It is important to note that this report is not the 
final Dietary Guidelines for Americans or even a draft of the 
Guidelines - it is a compilation of the body of current research. Two 
Federal departments - HHS and OSDA - work together to develop the 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans, during which the Departments take 
into consideration the Advisory Committee's report along with public 
and agency comments. As the Dietary Guidelines for Americans is being 
developed, there is a process for public and agency comments regarding 
scientific or technical issues with the Advisory Report to be reviewed, 
discussed, and considered as the Departments form the recommendations 
of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans . 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN KEVIN YODER 


SNAP Program Error Rate 

Mr. Yoder: The national payment error rate for the SNAP program 
has been steadily declining in recent years. In fact, according to 
OSDA it is the lowest rate in the history of the program calculated at 
3.2 percent for FY 2013. While this sounds great on the surface, it 
represents a large amount of funding that did not get used as 
intended. Let's take the percentages and put them into dollars. Since 
the SNAP program was funded at $77.29 billion in FY 2013, the payment 
error rate, while only 3.2 percent, represents $2.47 billion. Taking 
this down a step further, the error rate consists of overpayments and 
underpayments. Of the 3.2 percent, OSDA states that 2.6 percent was 
Issued to ineligible households or eligible households in excessive 
amounts. That means that approximately $2 billion in overpayments were 
made in FY 2013 . 


I understand that OSDA has been focusing on deterring fraud, but 
what are you doing to address the $2 billion in overpayments? 

Response: FNS implemented new data matching requirements to help 
prevent overpayments before they occur, continues to provide technical 
assistance and monitoring tools to help States identify the root causes 
for payment errors, and has a statutory structure to sanction States 
with poor performance. 

In August 2012, FNS issued a final regulation to require States 
to conduct a data match with the Social Security Administration's 
prisoner verification system and death match prior to certifying or 
recertifying an individual's eligibility for benefits. FNS also 
requires States to check the electronic Disqualified Recipient System 
(eDRS) , a national database of disqualified individuals to ensure that 
only those eligible for the program receive benefits. In March 2014, 
FNS issued a memo Implementing Che Agricultural Act of 2014, requiring 
States to conduct data matches with the National Directory for New 
Hires to help States verify the accuracy of income information provided 
by program applicants. In May 2015, FNS issued a memo implementing 
another provision of the Agricultural Act of 2014 that requires States 
to report to FNS that they had the appropriate systems in place to meet 
SNAP' s regulatory data matching requirements for the immediately 
preceding fiscal year. Additionally, FNS completed a pilot of the 
National Accuracy Clearinghouse in June of 2015 to evaluate the 
feasibility of detecting potential duplicate participation across State 
borders. A final report is due to Congress regarding the feasibility 
of expanding this pilot nationwide by November 30, 2015. 
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FNS continues to provide States with technical assistance to 
reduce overpayments and improve payment accuracy. In FY 2015, PNS made 
State Exchange funding available to State agencies to participate in 
State-to-State meetings and conferences, where they learn and share 
best practices for efficient and effective Program management. FNS 
works with States to optimize data analysis of the quality control data 
to develop. Following that, PNS monitors corrective actions 
implemented by States. Through that analysis, FNS proactively targets 
States with early indicators of high error rates for aggressive 
intervention and technical assistance. FNS works with States to 
determine needs for additional staff training and system Implementation 
support . 

Further, Section 16(c) (1) (C) of the Food and Nutrition Act of 
2008 provides statutory authority for FNS to hold a State liable for 
overpayments that exceed 105 percent of the national performance 
measure for payment error rates. FNS requires that States used a 
portion of that liability for new investments to Improve administration 
of the program. States must conduct a root cause analysis to ensure 
that the activities proposed will improve performance in the primary 
areas of program administration resulting in payment errors. 


Mr. Yoder: What are the main challenges that you and the States 
face with payment accuracy? 

Response: FNS and our State partners have a shared commitment to 
improving and maintaining payment accuracy. The challenges that impact 
SNAP payment accuracy vary by State. However, common challenges shared 
by States in regards to payment accuracy include systems issues, worker 
error, and client misreporting. 

Many States are implementing new integrated eligibility systems 
to leverage funds made available through the Affordable Care Act. FNS 
has found that the number of payment errors increases as States 
transition to doing business in new computer systems. FNS works 
closely with States to monitor implementation time frames for new 
systems and provide technical assistance to ensure that payment errors 
decrease over time as States address problems that arise during system 
implementations . 

Client caused errors are another challenge in payment accuracy. 
These errors occur when clients provide incorrect information regarding 
their circumstances at eligibility or fail to report changes in their 
circumstances, such as income fluctuations or the addition of new 
household members that affect SNAP benefits. PNS requires that States 
verify any questionable household circumstances and conduct data 
matches with sources such as the National Directory for New Hires and 
the Social Security Administration to reduce payment errors. Further, 
FNS provides regular training to States on interviewing techniques that 
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elicit information during client eligibility interviews that may 
otherwise go unreported. In addition, PNS issued guidance on notices 
that provides examples of how to explain policies on reporting 
requirements to clients in plain language to help ensure clients 
clearly understand reporting requirements. 

Worker errors occur when an eligibility worker inputs incorrect 
information into the system, resulting in a payment error. High 
caseloads and lack of sufficient training are the leading causes of 
worker errors. FNS has found that some workers struggle to apply 
appropriate policy when processing cases for benefits, resulting in 
payment errors. To help States with training, FNS provides significant 
technical assistance through participation in conferences, policy 
trainings, conducting on-site reviews at State agencies to identify 
problem areas and hosting webinars to equip States with the knowledge 
and tools they need to appropriately train their eligibility workers. 

In addition, many States are modernizing their Internal processes, such 
as developing online policy manuals, to allow for quicker and more 
consistent policy dissemination among front-line State eligibility 
workers to help reduce the possibility of worker caused errors. 


Mr. Yoder: Are there other actions you or the States could take 
to get at reducing the overpayments and addressing these challenges? 

Response: As a top priority, FNS is committed to working with 
State partners to reduce overpayments and ensure taxpayer dollars are 
spent wisely and Program benefits are delivered correctly. A national 
team of Federal experts is tasked with closely monitoring and 
evaluating States' payment accuracy progress, analyzing error rate 
data, and exchanging best practices and program improvement strategies 
to address where overpayments are occurring. This team is well 
situated to develop and provide technical assistance in States that are 
faced with system challenges, issues with client misreporting and 
worker error. Additional strategies to combat these issues include 
expanding data requirements and enhanced staff training. Further, FNS 
will reinforce with States different policy options they may adopt that 
simplify the program and mitigate worker error. FNS continues to 
identify examples where business process reengineering is most 
successful and then transfers that knowledge and practice to additional 
States. PNS leadership will continue to bolster these efforts through 
interactions with States, including meetings with individual State 
commissioners and governors; presentations at functions such as the 
American Public Human Services Association and the National Conference 
of State Legislatures; and sponsoring regional meetings to include 
State policy officials and SNAP directors. 
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Dietary Guidelines 

Mr. Yoder: Several weeks ago Secretary Vilsack appeared before 
the committee and talked about the importance of the 2015 Dietary 
Guidelines being based on the latest peer-reviewed science. 


Can you please share with me and the rest of the committee on how 
research is selected to be included in the nutrition evidence based 
library? Is this review typically done at the beginning of the 
Advisory Committee's process? 

Response: The Nutrition Evidence Library (NEL) is a systematic 
review entity within the USDA' s Center for Nutrition Policy and 
Promotion that uses rigorous and transparent methodology to search, 
evaluate, and synthesize food and nutrition- related research. 
Identifying research to include in the NEL involves a methodical 
process informed by the Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality, 
Cochrane Collaboration, Institute of Medicine, and international 
systematic review experts. First, the Dietary Guidelines Advisory 
Committee identifies topics and research questions. Second, a 
literature search protocol for each systematic review question is 
defined and implemented. The search results are then screened using 
predetermined criteria agreed upon by the Committee. Only articles that 
meet all the criteria are included in the Nutrition Evidence Library to 
answer a specific question. 


Mr. Yoder: Is there a process in place to continually update the 
nutrition evidence based library (NEL) as more research is peer- 
reviewed and published after the initial search has been conducted and 
research is included in the evidence based library? 

Response; The NEL is used to conduct systematic reviews for 
specific questions related to nutrition and public health. As mandated 
by law, the Dietary Guidelines for Americans are required to be updated 
every 5 years to reflect the most current body of scientific and 
medical knowledge. To accomplish this mandate and utilizing appointment 
authority in 42 USC 217a, the OSDA and HHS charters an independent 
expert committee - the Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee - for a 
time-limited task, and directed its members to "provide independent, 
science-based advice and recommendations for development of the Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans, 2015." The NEL was created and first used by 
the 2010 Advisory Committee. As with the 2010 Advisory Committee, the 
2015 Advisory Committee Identified the topics it wanted to examine and 
formulated the questions to be answered by the NEL. Once the Advisory 
Committee disbands, the systematic reviews it conducted are considered 
completed. They are not updated continually from one Advisory Committee 
to another. However, the subsequent Advisory Committee is asked to 
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place its primary focus on the systematic review and analysis of the 
evidence published since the previous Committee's deliberations. 


Mr. Yoder: Can you please tell me what a "sustainable healthy 
eating pattern” is and how that is defined in the report? Was 
sustainability or production research included in the NEL as evidence 
for the Advisory Committee to review or how did they conduct their 
literature review/analysis? Are any of the 14 members on the advisory 
committee experts in the field of "sustainable healthy eating 
patterns" ? 

Response: In the 2015 Advisory Committee's report - Scientific 
Report of the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee -sustainable 
diets were defined by the Committee as "A pattern of eating that 
promotes health and well-being and provides food security for the 
present population while sustaining human and natural resources for 
future generations." This definition can be found in the Advisory 
Report's text as well as in the glossary 

(http: / /health. gov/dietaryguidelines/2015- scientific- report /17- 
appendix-E5.asp) . An evidence base for dietary patterns and food 
sustainability was reviewed by the Committee and can be found online at 
http: //health.gov/dietaryguidelines/2015-scientif ic-report/14-appendix- 
E2/e2-37 .asp. 

During the Committee's deliberations they identified that they 
needed additional expertise to address topics that related to 
sustainable diets, and the Committee selected and brought on two 
consultants who are experts in this field. Like Committee members, the 
two consultants were reviewed and cleared through a formal Federal 
process and completed training. They then participated in subcommittee 
discussions and decisions on an ongoing basis, but were not members of 
the Advisory Committee. 


Mr. Yoder: I would assume they would need to be directly involved 
with food production to understand how you can use less/fewer natural 
resources like land, water, fertilizer, etc. while still producing 
enough food for an ever growing domestic and world population? Were 
any of the experts asked to present to the subcommittee from those 
specific research fields? 

Response: The Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee selected and 
brought on two consultants who have expertise in sustainable food 
systems and food security, agriculture and the environment, and 
sustainable production systems. Their biographies can be found in the 
Scientific Report of the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee and 
online at http://health.gov/dietaryguidelines/2015-scientific- 
report/20-appendix-E8 .asp. These consultants worked closely with the 
full Committee. As stated above, these consultants participated in 
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subcommittee discussions and decisions on an ongoing basis, but were 
not members of the Advisory Committee. 

Additionally, the Advisory Committee identified two speakers with 
expertise in this field, who presented to the full Committee at public 
meetings. During the presentations, these experts addressed questions 
posed by the Committee in advance and responded to additional questions 
during the meetings. 


WIC Nutritional Risk 

Mr. Yoder: As stated in the original legislation authorizing WIC, 
WIC applicants are required to satisfy four criteria in order to be 
eligible for benefits: categorical, residential, income, and 
nutritional risk- For local agencies, the first two criteria are easier 
to establish than the last two, which are showing economic and 
nutritional risk. Despite a recent dip in participation, the trends of 
the program have shown steady growth over its lifespan, as 
approximately half of all babies from age 0-1 now participate in the 
WIC program. 

Does this mean that approximately half of all babies in the 
United States are nutritionally at risk? 

Response: In addition to meeting categorical, income and 
residency requirements, each WIC infant must be determined to be at 
nutrition risk on the basis of a medical or nutrition assessment by a 
physician, nutritionist, dietitian, nurse, or some other competent 
professional authority in order to be certified as a WIC participant. 

Nutrition risk criteria consist of five broad categories: 
anthropometric , biochemical , clinical/health/medical , dietary and 
other. According to the 2012 WIC Participant and Program 
Characteristics Report, almost two-fifths of all infants certified for 
WIC were certified in the broad anthropometric category, most commonly 
low birth weight or short stature. At certification, more than four- 
fifths of infants 0-3 months and almost two- thirds of infants ages 4 
and 5 months were at risk because their mothers were eligible or were 
at risk during pregnancy - 


Mr. Yoder: Can you describe how state agencies qualify the 
nutritional risk criteria, and to your knowledge, is that determination 
process done consistently at the local level? 

Response: WIC State agencies are required to use the FNS allowed 
WIC nutrition risk criteria as a part of the WIC certification process. 
Effort has been made to establish the cut-offs or thresholds in the 
list of allowed criteria based on prevailing scientific data or 
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thresholds established by sister Federal agencies such as the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention. A state agency may not change the 
definition (s) or cut-off values of the allowable risk criteria unless 
such changes result in a more stringent definition or criterion than 
that Issued by FNS. WIC State agencies must describe the policies and 
procedures for determining and documenting nutritional risk as well as 
include a copy of the nutritional risk criteria they plan to use in 
their State plans. State plans are submitted to FNS annually for 
approval . 


WIC Eligibility Determination 

Mr. Yoder: The GAO published a report in 2013 regarding the 
eligibility determination process for WIC applicants at the point of 
enrollment. Among some of the concerns were the inconsistent criteria 
allowing applicants access into the program. Additionally, the report 
cited a lack of income data for approximately 7% of all WIC 
participants. OSDA subsequently issued a guidance memo reiterating 
earlier recommendations for states on how to define annual income, 
family or household, and most recent income. The DSDA memo continued 
to provide local agency discretion in applying these definitions. 

The GAO enumerated a few concerns in that report, including 
inconsistent income criteria for access into the program. The report 
cites 'allowable discretion' given to state agencies in determining 
Income status for a prospective beneficiary at the time of application. 
Does the agency believe that allowable discretion means that local 
agencies can use any definition of 'current income' or 'household' that 
they would like in any given circumstance? Are there guidelines on 
when they can, or cannot use certain definitions, and are any of these 
guidelines mandated? 

Can you comment on the progress of USDA and the state agencies in 
addressing the concerns of the GAO report? 

Response: In response to additional concerns expressed by GAO, 

FNS has focused its attention on WIC certification by conducting a 
focused management evaluation (ME) of all 90 WIC State agencies that 
specifically address the certification process, with a particular 
emphasis on income eligibility determinations. 

This project was implemented at the beginning of fiscal year (FY) 
2015 and will continue through FY 2016. Currently, 45 MBs have been 
conducted and 3 additional MB's are underway. The remaining 42 have 
been scheduled for FY 2016. The ME certification eligibility 
questiormaire was revised to ensure that consistent information is 
obtained from every WIC State agency, and the ME reports are reviewed 
to identify major findings of noncompliance, areas in need of 
improvement, and emerging trends in these findings and observations. 
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This information will in turn enable FNS to effect program improvements 
during the course of the 2-year initiative, as well as to identify 
broader areas that may call for stronger measures, such as the 
promulgation of more stringent Program regulations or recommendations 
for legislative provisions to ensure that the integrity of the WIC 
Program continues to be protected. 


Mr. Yoder: In order to make additional progress, could the state 
and/or local agencies use additional tools in order to execute more 
consistently in upholding the integrity of the program and ensuring 
those with economically and nutritionally risk receive benefits? 

Response: FNS has worked diligently since FY 2013 to assist 

State and local agencies in ensuring that WIC eligibility is determined 
consistently throughout the country and within the spirit and intent of 
the WIC Federal regulations. FNS has issued policy guidance on how to 
implement the WIC Income Eligibility Guidelines and the proper 
methodology to use when determining WIC income eligibility. This 
guidance was followed by a series of seven webinars for both FNS 
Regional Office and State agency staff to provide training on the 
policy and reinforce the importance of proper WIC income eligibility 
determinations. FNS will continue to provide technical assistance to 
ensure integrity in the certification process. 


Mr. Yoder: Can you comment on the GAO report addressing online 
fraud in the WIC program, and the resale of infant formula purchased 
with WIC benefits? Is the agency pursuing this and other kinds of 
fraud? 


Response: The General Accountability Office (GAO) released a 
report in January 2015 suggesting that additional guidance from FNS 
could assist States in reducing the risk of online sales of infant 
formula. It is worth noting that GAO's own monitoring of a popular e- 
oommerce website for 30 days in four large metropolitan areas found 
only 2 out of 2,726 posts that included the term "formula" in which 
individuals explicitly stated they were attempting to sell WlC-provided 
formula. 

The sale of infant formula has always constituted a participant 
violation. WIC participants who sell or offer to sell WIC benefits 
online may be subject to up to a one year disqualification from the WIC 
Program. They may also be subject to fines or other sanctions, 
depending on the State in which they live. All State agencies must 
establish procedures to control participant abuse, and have sanctions 
for participant violations. In addition, when appropriate, the State 
agency must refer participants who violate program requirements to 
Federal, State or local authorities for prosecution under applicable 
statues . 
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FNS has issued policy memoranda recommending that WIC food 
instruments or their accompanying folders/sleeves include the OSDA's 
OIG Hotline in order to make reporting abuse easier for participants, 
and collaborated with SNAP on a poster for retailers warning 
participants that buying or selling SNAP or WIC benefits is a federal 
crime. In response to a request from FNS, the major e-commerce 
websites continue to post warnings to sellers that offering WIC 
benefits for sale is a federal violation. 

Additional steps FNS has taken to prevent and address the online sale 
of infant formula: 

• Awarded a contract to assess WIC State agencies' policies and 
practices for addressing online sales of WIC infant formula. This 
assessment will help identify best practices and cost-effective 
techniques for State agencies to use when pursuing attempted online 
sales. 

• Released a Request for Applications (RFA) for the 2015 WIC Special 
Project Grants with a focus on Participant Integrity in the WIC 
Program. These grants support State agencies efforts to develop, 
implement and evaluate new or innovative methods to ensure 
participant integrity in the WIC Program. FNS identified the 
evaluation of investigative tools to prevent, monitor and 
investigate the online sale of infant formula and other WIC foods as 
an example of a proj ect that could be funded with these resources . 


Mr. Yoder; Does the agency believe that allowable discretion 
means that local agencies can use any definition of 'current income' or 
'household' that they would like in any given circumstance? 

Response: No. “Allowable discretion" is given by the Department 
to State agencies that administer the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC), not local agencies. All 
local WIC agencies within that State are required to use a consistent 
definition of “current income" or "household" as established by the WIC 
State agency with approval from the Department's Food and Nutrition 
Service (FNS) . 


Mr. Yoder: Are there guidelines on when they can, or cannot use 
certain definitions, and are any of these guidelines mandated? 

Response: Yes. Federal WIC regulations specifically define both 
“income" and "household" at 7 CFR 246 . 7 (d) (2) (ii) and 7 CFR 246.2, 
respectively. Additional guidance related to WIC income eligibility 
determinations was issued in 2013 to clarify that "current income" 
generally refers to income regularly received by an applicant household 
during the past 30 days. Exceptions to this interpretation are - and 
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have always been - afforded to households with seasonal or otherwise 
irregularly received incomes. Further, the policy memorandum offers a 
WIC State agency the option to propose a different definition of 
"current income" for approval by FNS if it is convinced that using the 
previous 30 days will not accurately reflect the income status of the 
majority of its WIC applicants/participants. To date, no WIC State 
agency has requested the use of a different definition. While the 
implementation of guidelines issued through policy memoranda is 
strongly encouraged, only requirements established through legislative 
or regulatory provisions can be officially mandated. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. ROONEY 


Dietary Guidelines 

Mr. Rooney: You mention in your testimony that the inclusion of 
sustainability considerations in the Advisory Committee's report were 
on a separate but parallel track from the primary focus of nutrition. 

Is this typical for Advisory Committees to go beyond the scope of 
health and nutrition, and can you please tell me the oversight role 
that FNS has over the advisory committee specific to topics not related 
to health or nutrition? 

Response: The 2015 Advisory Committee was chartered following 
Federal Advisory Committee Act (FACA) guidelines, which include 
stipulations that advisory committees are independent. The Committee's 
Charge, set by HHS and USDA, provides the general scope of the 
Committee's work. It states that the work of the Committee is solely 
advisory in nature and directs the Committee to examine the current 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans - which is the 2010 Dietairy Guidelines 
~ take into consideration new scientific evidence and current resource 
documents, then develop a report to be submitted to the Secretaries of 
HHS and USDA for use by the Departments in developing the next edition 
of the Dietary Guidelines . The Committee's charge did not cover 
specific topics. The Committee determined the specific topics they 
would review. 


Mr. Rooney: Can you please tell me how the advisory committee can 
make a quantitative recommendation to leave meat consumption the same 
as the 2010 dietary guidelines but then remove lean meats from the 
definition of a healthy dietary pattern and then go a step further to 
tell Americans to eat less red meat - when the quantitative data does 
not support the qualitative statements in the report? 

Response: FNS cannot speak for the Advisory Committee. However, 
the Departments will consider the Advisory Committee's evidence 
statements collectively along with public and agency comments to inform 
the next edition of the Dietary Guidelines. The goal of the Dietary 
Guidelines is to provide clear and consistent food-based guidance. 


Mr. Rooney: Do we have your commitment that you'll work with your 
staff and Secretary Vilsack to ensure the final report is consistent 
throughout the report and work to ensure it's based on the latest peer- 
reviewed data ~ even if that research was excluded from the evidence- 
based library? 
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Response: HHS and OSDA are working together to ensure that we 
meet the Dietary Guidelines mandate to ensure that it is "based on the 
preponderance of current scientific and medical knowledge." 


Team Nutrition 

Mr. Rooney: I'd like to hear about the 'Team Nutrition' program - 
using printed materials and other outreach methods to involve the 
schools and communities in establishing good practices for healthy 
eating habits. It seems like something of this nature could use a vejry 
light federal touch while relying mostly on the local partners to 
determine what the actual needs are. 

Is this program working? How would you define and measure 
success? 

Response: Team Nutrition is a USDA Food and Nutrition Service 

initiative that supports the Child Nutrition Programs through training 
and technical assistance for food service, nutrition education for 
children and their caregivers, and school and community support for 
healthy eating and physical activity. The goal of Team Nutrition is to 
improve children's lifelong eating and physical activity habits through 
nutrition education based on the principles of the Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans and MyPlate. 

Under the Team Nutrition initiative, FNS provides evidenced- based 
resources for schools and child care providers that participate in the 
USDA Child Nutrition Programs. Resources include training and technical 
assistance materials, nutrition education lessons, and materials for 
parents. Team Nutrition's educational materials are developed with 
input from formative research to ensure messages are clear and relevant 
and that behavior objectives are met. Child Nutrition experts and 
stakeholders also review all materials during development. An 
interagency workgroup reviews all materials to ensure that they are 
accurate and consistent with the latest Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans. Materials for schools are also connected to educational 
standards for math, science, English language arts, and health and 
parent handouts are available in multiple languages including Spanish, 
Chinese, and French. 

The theoretical model and communication channels utilized under 
the Team Nutrition initiative have been shown to be effective in 
previous studies . 

• Improving School Foods Through the Team Nutrition Program 
http://www.bridgingthegapresearch.org/_asset/z9cm9b/btg_team_nutriti 
on_111711.pdf; 

• The Story of Team Nutrition http; //www. fns .usda .gov/story- team- 
nutrition- executive- summary- pilot- study; and 
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• The Team Nutrition Pilot Study: Lessons Learned From Implementing a 
Comprehensive School-based Intervention 
http: //wvfw.ncbi .nlm.nih.gov/pubined/12047818 . 

All Team Nutrition materials are free and available to the public 
online at: http://teamnutrition.usda.gov. Schools and child care 
providers that participate in the USDA Child Nutrition programs may 
also request free printed materials, while supplies are available. 
Demand for materials by schools and child care providers is high. 

During the past 12 months, Discover MyPlate: Nutrition Education for 
Kindergarten was visited by over 36,300 people and Dig In! Nutrition 
Education from the Ground Op for s'"' and 6'^*' grades was viewed by over 
8,000 people. Between October 1, 2014 and June 30, 2015, 20,746 copies 
of the printed Discover MyPlate: Nutrition Education for Kindergarten 
kit were requested by schools and 125,276 printed Healthier Middle 
Schools handouts were requested for parents and students. 

Under the Team Nutrition initiative, FNS also provides Team 
Nutrition Training Grants (TNTG) to support the implementation of 
OSDA's nutrition requirements and the Dietary Guidelines for Americans 
in meals served in schools and child care. Over the past two decades, 
the program has awarded over 430 two-year grants and more than $90 
million in funding to State agencies across the country. These grants 
have assisted State agencies in identifying the training needs of 
school and child care food service professionals in their State and 
implementing activities to meet these needs while improving children's 
lifelong eating and physical activity habits. 

State agencies have used their TNTG funds to conduct activities related 
to: 


• Providing training and technical assistance to child nutrition food 
service professionals to enable them to prepare and serve nutritious 
meals that appeal to children. 

• Providing evidence-based nutrition education for children, parents, 
and other caregivers. 

• Building school and community support for creating healthy school 
environments that arc conducive to healthy eating and physical 
activity. 

The success of activities funded through the TNTG program is 
measured and documented by each State agency receiving a grant . In 
addition. State agencies submit all materials and resources developed 
using TNTG funds to USDA, then USDA catalogues these items and makes 
them publicly available through the National Agricultural Library and 
their Healthy Meals Resource System Web site . 


Mr. Rooney: Do you find able partners in the school food 
authorities that you work with? 
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Response: The Team Nutrition initiative works collaboratively 
with school food authorities (SFAs) across the country who are able and 
willing to assist with fulfilling the initiative's goals of providing 
training and technical assistance for school nutrition professionals, 
offering nutrition education for children and their caregivers, and 
creating school and community support for healthy eating and physical 
activity. 

Throughout 2015, school nutrition professionals from SFAs around 
the country have partnered with FNS to present their work and share the 
successes they have achieved while meeting the federal meal standards . 
For example, SFAs presented their work on sodium reduction, healthier 
school environments and healthy fundraising strategies. 

Through the Team Up for School Nutrition Success initiative, FNS 
staff had the opportunity to share Team Nutrition materials directly 
with SFAs from all seven USDA FNS regions and received many positive 
comments as well as helpful feedback that may inform future material 
development. The Team Up initiative also included a peer-to-peer 
training model . In this model successful SFA Directors were paired up 
with their peers to provide enhanced guidance and technical assistance 
on school meals delivery. Directors from SFAs in all seven FNS regions 
were enthusiastic about partnering for this initiative, and the success 
of the initiative is due, in part, to the successful partnerships 
established through these efforts. 

Team Nutrition regularly reaches out to SFAs to partner with them 
on various programs and initiatives, and in our experience, SFAs are 
extremely receptive to these partnerships and are excited to share 
their work with FNS and other school nutrition professionals. We will 
continue to monitor the needs of SFAs in terms of nutrition education 
and technical assistance materials. 


"Chefs Move to Schools" Program 

Mr. Rooney: The Florida Department of Agriculture has a resident 
chef that works with the state to create menus that include ingredients 
grown fresh in Florida. I encourage you to be sure to work with our 
state agency, and others like it, to accomplish these goals. 

Response: FNS has continued to support the Chefs Move to Schools 

program, which seeks to utilize the creativity and culinary expertise 
of chefs to help schools ensure that America's youngest generation 
grows up healthy. The Chefs Move to Schools program hosts monthly 
webinars on topics ranging from the school meal patterns to 
standardized recipes and production records. These webinars provide 
opportunities for new chefs to get involved and learn about school 
meals programs. They also provide an opportunity for current partner 
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che£s to share their experiences and encourage their peers to 
participate in the program. In all, the Chefs Move to Schools program 
utilizes an extensive partnership platform to get chefs interested and 
involved in school food service, and this, in turn, can improve many 
facets of school meals including the procurement and integration of 
local produce . 

FKS has worked closely with the state of Florida to make sure 
their Child Nutrition Programs are successful and sustainable. It is 
worth noting that Florida has taken advantage of several grant 
opportunities made available by FNS. Two school districts in Florida 
(Sarasota County Schools and School Board of Alachua) were awarded Farm 
to School Grants in 2014 (total amount awarded was $145,000), and these 
funds were used to implement and expand local procurement efforts. In 
addition, since 2011, the Florida Department of Agriculture and 
Consumer Services has received more than $1.2 million in FNS Team 
Nutrition Trainings Grants. These federal funds have assisted the state 
in providing training for school nutrition professionals, expanding 
wellness activities, and helping schools achieve the HealthierOS School 
Challenge: Smarter Lunchrooms awards. As part of these grants, Florida 
has shared best practices with FNS, and some of these best practices 
(and associated resources and materials) are currently available online 
through the FNS Healthy Meals Resource Systems, Best Practices Sharing 
Web site. For example, Sarasota County's Farm to School best practices 
are shared on the Farm to School sharing site: 
http : //healthymeals . nal , usda . gov/ resource- library/ farm- school . 


School Lunch 

Mr. Rooney; Nationwide, 88% of schools report needing at least 
one piece of kitchen equipment and over half need more significant 
infrastructure improvements. Earlier this month you announced a new 
round of funding for State Competitive Equipment Grants - money 
Congress appropriated. 


Can you please give more detail on the impact these programs are 
having on schools that participate in the National School Lunch and 
Breakfast Programs? 

Response: School equipment assistance grants continue to have a 

meaningful impact on the nutrition and quality of food served in 
schools participating in the National School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs. These funds allow SFAs to purchase equipment to serve 
healthier meals that meet the updated meal patterns, with emphasis on 
more fruits and vegetables in school meals, improved food safety, and 
expanded access to the NSLP and School Breakfast Program. 
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Equipment has included such things as new steamers that lead to 
healthier options vs fryers, new ovens and proof ers that can assist 
with made from scratch cooking and new salad bars that will promote 
increased consumption of fruits and vegetables. Other benefits of new 
or renovated equipment may include the implementation of Smarter 
Lunchroom changes that provide more convenience and appeal to the 
student population, highlight healthier choices, and support the 
provision of redesigned menus that target healthier options. 


Mr. Rooney: Have you been hearing from states or schools on what 
this equipment will mean for them? 

Response : Equipment is an ongoing need for SFAs and States due 

to the increased emphasis on fresh fruits and vegetables, improved food 
safety and expanded access. Continued program changes arising from 
requirements in HHFKA necessitate that SFAs invest in improvements in 
the school nutrition environment. The equipment grants have been, and 
continue to be, integral for SFAs to purchase or maintain proper food 
service equipment . 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSWOMAN ROSA L. DELAURO 


School Meal Plate Waste 

Ms. Delauro: Thank you for being here today and for your 
commitment to ensuring that all children have access to the foods they 
need. Now we have all heard the criticisms of school meals - kids are 
throwing food away and they just won't eat a fruit or vegetable to name 
two. While I have never personally agreed with these criticisms, I am 
incredibly pleased that a recent study by the Rudd Center at the 
University of Connecticut backs up what many of us knew to be true: 
kids can and are eating healthier school meals. In fact, students in 
the New Haven school district - my district - consumed more of their 
lunch entrees in 2014 than they did in 2012 (84% compared to 71%) . And 
we're also seeing that kids are eating more fruit since the standards 
went into effect. The percentage of students choosing fruit for lunch 
increased from 54 percent in 2012 to 66 percent in 2014. And I know 
some are criticizing the requirement that kids take a half cups of 
fruit and vegetables, but I'd like to remind my colleagues just how 
much a half of cup is. It is about Six baby carrots, 16 grapes, or 4 
strawberries . 

What can you tell us about plate waste in school meal programs 
and the increase of fruit and vegetable consumption of our nation's 
children as it relates to school meals? 

Response: Plate waste among school children is associated with a 
number of factors: individual taste preferences and the types of foods 
offered, the amount of time children have to eat, the time of day foods 
are served, whether recess is held before or after lunch, serving 
sizes, nutrition education and what other foods the children have 
consumed during the day, along with other factors. 

Ensuring students are offered nutritious and appealing meals and 
that they consume these healthy meals is a primary concern of USDA. 

The Healthy, Hunger- Free Kids Act of 2010 and subsequent rulemaking has 
dramatically improved the nutrition environment in schools. Students 
who eat lunch provided by their school are now seeing more fruits, 
vegetables, low-fat or fat-free milk varieties, and whole grains; less 
saturated fat, trans fat, and sodium; and proper portion sizes on their 
lunch trays . 

Research is indicating the new meal standards are having a 
positive impact on healthy eating. A study from the Harvard School of 
Public Health examined fruit and vegetable consumption in four, urban, 
low- income schools before and after new federal school meal standards 
went into effect. The authors concluded that, in those schools, 
students selected more fruit and consumed more vegetables after 
implementation of the new meal standards. The authors also concluded 
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there was no increase in plate waste after the new standards were put 
into place. While experiences across the country vary, studies like 
this show that schools are succeeding, and the reforms are working. 

USDA is committed to providing training and technical assistance 
to ensure that students are both taking and consuming foods offered in 
the school meal programs. Schools may use a number of creative 
strategies to get students to try and consume new foods while 
minimizing plate waste. These strategies include: taste tests before 
introducing foods on the menu, creative marketing/presentation of 
foods, and self-service salad bars. They can also use Smarter 
Lunchrooms techniques, which use behavioral economics approaches to 
encourage children to take and try healthier options. 


Nutrition Standards: Adoption 

Ms. Delauro: When we held this hearing last year, 90% of the 
schools were meeting the new standards. Now 93% are meeting them - an 
incredible achievement especially considering that only 14% of schools 
were meeting the old school nutrition standards in 2009-10. 

How is DSDA helping to get the last 7% of schools that do not 
have their menus certified through the school meals program across the 
finish line? 

Response: FNS recognizes that while many schools are 

successfully meeting updated meal pattern requirements, there may be 
some districts that require some additional support. One critical way 
that FNS is working to ensure that all schools have the tools they need 
to successfully serve their students meals that meet healthy standards 
is through the Team Up for School Nutrition Success initiative {Team 
Up) , a collaboration between FNS and the Institute of Child Nutrition 
(ICN) . As schools continue to move forward with the implementation of 
healthier school meals, there was a need for providing tailored 
technical assistance and formalizing a model of sharing best practices 
across the country in a sustainable manner. Therefore, in November of 
2014, Team Up was piloted at ICN in Oxford, Mississippi with 53 SFAs 
paired with 27 mentors. Based on the successes and lessons learned from 
the pilot, FNS expanded the initiative into all regions. The goal was 
to provide school food authorities (SFAs) across the nation with 
tailored technical assistance in successfully implementing the school 
meal pattern requirements. Topics covered at each workshop were 
dependent upon the needs of that region and the trainings included 
panel presentations, a peer-to-peer mentoring program, networking 
opportunities, and detailed action plans with specific goals that SFAs 
will implement in their district to continue to grow. 

As an extension of Team Up, in January 2015 FNS and ICN started 
conducting a monthly Team Up Thursday webinar series. The webinars are 
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available to all school nutrition personnel and State agencies in order 
to broaden the reach of this training opportunity. The webinars have 
focused on highly requested topics in the area of meal pattern 
implementation, such as reducing sodium in school meals, menu planning, 
financial management, food safety, USDA Team Nutrition and technical 
assistance materials, among others. Webinars are also archived on the 
ICN Team Up landing page so that SFAs can review materials at a time 
that is convenient for them. 

To build on current momentum, in 2016, the next Team Op expansion 
phase will offer training and technical assistance for many more SFAs 
directly within the states across the nation in a sustainable manner. 

By continuing to provide Team Up's unique learning experience in 2016, 
including the peer-to-peer mentorship program and access to a variety 
of resources, most SFAs across the nation will have the opportunity to 
make positive strides in fostering healthy school environments with 
financial stability and strong student meal program participation. ICN 
will provide training to consultant trainers and State Agency 
representatives in October and November 2015 to ensure that States have 
the skills and knowledge needed to conduct a Team Op training in their 
state next year. USDA anticipates that trainings facilitated by the 
States will ensure even more tailored technical assistance reaches 
those SFAs that need it, and will help reach the remaining of schools 
working towards certification of compliance. 


FNS will continue to engage and provide technical assistance to 
SFAs, food industry, and program partners. FNS will also continue to 
engage these stakeholders to examine challenges, solutions, and 
opportunities as well as disseminate additional training and technical 
assistance materials through webinars, conference attendance, 
correspondence, and through initiatives like Team Up and the What's 
Shaking? sodium reduction in school meals initiative. These 
interactions and resulting information will inform future training and 
technical assistance materials and resources to meet those needs. 


Nutrition Standards: Alignment with Dietary Guidelines 

Ms. Delauro: Children eat about a third to half of their daily 
calories while in school. Over 31 million children eat lunch and over 
13 million children receive breakfast at school every day. For some 
low- income kids, these are important sources of food and nutrition. 

How important is having a healthy school food to children' s 
overall diet and health? Specifically, how important is it that school 
meals align with the Dietary Guidelines? 

Response: The Dietary Guidelines is designed to help all 
individuals ages 2 and older and their families consume a healthy. 
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nutritionally adequate diet. Its recommendations are intended to help 
individuals improve and maintain overall health and reduce the risk of 
chronic disease-its focus is disease prevention. As such, it is 
important to align school meals with the Dietary Guidelines, so as to 
ensure children consume a healthy, nutritionally adequate breakfast and 
lunch. Healthy school food is essential to children's overall diet and 
health. 

Today, many children are consuming diets with too many calories 
and not enough nutrients. In addition, many of these children are not 
getting enough physical activity. Poor diet and physical inactivity 
among children can lead to an increased risk for certain chronic health 
conditions, including high blood pressure, cardiovascular disease, type 
2 diabetes, diet-related cancers, poor bone health, and obesity. 
Childhood obesity has more than doubled in children and tripled in 
adolescents in the past 30 years and now, nearly one third of children 
and adolescents are overweight or obese. Engaging children and 
adolescents in healthy eating and regular physical activity can lower 
their risk for obesity and obesity-related chronic diseases. 

Healthy eating and physical activity behaviors among children and 
adolescents are influenced by a variety of sectors within society, 
including families, communities, schools, child care settings, health- 
care providers, faith-based institutions, government agencies, the 
media, the food and beverage industries, and the entertainment 
industries. Each of these sectors has an important and unique role to 
play in improving the dietary and physical activity behaviors of youth. 
Schools play a significant role in the lives of children and are where 
children spend much of their day. As such, helping students stay 
healthy is key to fulfilling the mission of schools. Schools are an 
important setting for providing children and adolescents with a healthy 
environment where they can consume nutritious meals, snacks, and 
beverages; get regular physical activity; and learn about the 
importance of lifelong healthy behaviors. Research indicates that 
eating patterns established in childhood often carry over into later 
life. Therefore, early interventions in adopting healthy behaviors and 
engaging in physical activity are essential priorities, and this 
includes the provision and availability of healthy foods in schools. 

Research links healthy eating and physical activity with improved 
academic performance and classroom behavior. Eating a healthy breakfast 
is associated with improved memory, reduced absenteeism, and improved 
psychosocial function and mood, as well as improvements in academic 
performance. Further, lack of adequate consumption of specific foods, 
such as fruits, vegetables, or dairy products, is associated with lower 
grades among students. Deficits of specific nutrients {i.e., vitamins 
A, B6, B12, C, folate, iron, zinc, and calcium) are associated with 
lower grades and higher rates of absenteeism and tardiness among 
students . 
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The Richard B. Russell National School Lunch Act (NSLA) in 
Section 9(a)(4), 42 U.S.C. 1758(a)(4), requires that school meals 
reflect the latest Dietary Guidelines. In addition. Section 201 of the 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (Pub. L. 111-296, HHFKA) amended 
Section 4(b) of the NSLA, 42 U.S.C. 1753(b), to require the Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) to issue regulations to update the meal patterns 
and nutrition standards for school lunches and brealcfasts based on the 
recommendations set forth in the report, "School Meals: Building Blocks 
for Healthy Children" (October 2009) , issued by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council of the National Academies of 
Science, part of the Institute of Medicine (lOM) . Accordingly, the 
regulations governing the meal pattern requirements for reimbursable 
meals under the NSLP and SBP (7 CFR 210.10 and 7 CFR 220.8) reflect the 
latest Dietary Guidelines for Americans as well as the recommendations 
from the lOM report on school meals. The "Nutrition Standards in the 
National School Lunch and School Brea]cfast Programs, Final Rule" 
requires most schools to increase the availability of fruits, 
vegetables, whole grains, and fat-free and low-fat fluid millc in school 
meals; reduce the levels of sodium, saturated fat and trans fat in 
meals; and meet the nutrition needs of school children within their 
calorie requirements. These improvements to the school meal programs, 
largely based on recommendations made by the Institute of Medicine of 
the National Academies of Science, are expected to enhance the diet and 
health of school children, and help mitigate the childhood obesity 
trend. 


Nutrition Standards: Sodium in Children's Diets 

Ms. Delauro: We )cnow that more and more school-aged children are 
seeing increases in high blood pressure - currently 14% of )cids age 12- 
19 are pre-hypertensive or hypertensive. This used to be an adult-onset 
condition, and )cids who develop it early will li)cely have a lifetime of 
chronic disease. 

What does the science say about lowering children's sodium 
intal^e? 

Response: Most of the research on sodium has examined the 
relationship between sodium intalce and blood pressure. Recently, the 
2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee concluded that moderate 
evidence has documented that as sodium intalte decreases, so does blood 
pressure in children, birth to age 18 years (see: 

http : //health.gov/dietaryguidelines/2015-scientif ic- report /PDFs/ll - 
Part-D-Chapter-6.pdf, page 6). The Advisory Committee also found that 
current sodium intakes of the U.S. population far exceed the Tolerable 
Upper Intake Level (UL) , set by the Institute of Medicine, for all age 
and sex groups. Specifically, more than 80 percent of children have 
intakes of sodium above the UL. The Advisory Committee stated that due 
to the critical link of sodium intake to health and that intake exceeds 
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recommendations, sodium was designated as a nutrient of public health 
concern for overconsumption across the entire O.S. population. 


Nutrition Standards: Acceptance 

Ms. Delauro: While schools are offering healthy options, we know 
that getting kids to try and like new foods takes time and can be a 
challenge. What are some successful strategies that schools are using 
to help encourage children to try and eat new foods? 

Response: Schools and child care providers are using Team 

Nutrition materials to get children interested in trying new fruits, 
vegetables, and whole grains through interactive activities and school 
gardens. These materials include numerous connections between the 
classroom, home, and cafeteria so that children will be more willing to 
try healthful food choices offered at school lunch and breakfast and 
through child care. 

For example, the Discover MyPlate: Nutrition Education for 
Kindergarten kit, incorporates fun characters that help kids learn 
about foods from each of the five food groups and MyPlate. Nutrition 
education is woven into emergent readers which help build literacy 
skills while children learn about making healthy food choices. It also 
includes Look and Cook recipe activities that give children an 
opportunity to try whole grains, lean proteins, vegetables, dairy, and 
fruit in a fun and supportive environment. 

Team Nutrition also makes available garden-based nutrition 
education through its Great Garden Detective Adventure {3rd and 4th 
grade), Dig In! (5th and Sth grade), and Grow It, Try It, Like It! 
(preschool) resources. These resources help increase children's 
willingness to taste fruits and vegetables and preferences for them 
through interactive activities that involve children in growing, 
harvesting, preparing and eating produce. 

Many schools have had success hosting "Try Days" where students 
are invited to sample new food items on the school menu and provide 
feedback on a tasting ballot. Team Nutrition gives schools information 
about planning and implementing these events in the Popular Team 
Nutrition Events Idea Booklet. Sample taste testing ballots, posters, 
and other resources are available. 

In addition to the nutrition education resources available 
through this initiative. Team Nutrition also assists with encouraging 
children to try and eat new foods through the implementation of 
behavioral economics strategies. To date, researchers have identified 
numerous evidence-based strategies for encouraging children to try and 
eat new foods, and many of these strategies are rooted in the 
principles of behavioral economics (Just & Wansink, 2009) . PNS 
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recognizes the importance of these strategies, and as such, has funded 
State agencies to train local districts on implementing these 
behavioral economic strategies in their schools . 

For example, through its FY 2015 Team Nutrition Training Grants 
program, FNS awarded more than $5.6 million in funding to State 
agencies administering the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and the 
Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) , and one of the activities 
outlined in the grant program's request for applications was "(using) 
behavioral economics in the NSLP and/or CACFP to develop environmental 
cues to increase children's choices of whole grains, fat-free or low- 
fat dairy products, fruits, vegetables, and legumes." Through a variety 
of delivery mechanisms, State agencies will use their TNTG funds to 
train frontline school nutrition professionals on implementing these 
evidence-based behavioral economic strategies, and as a result, 
children will be encouraged to try and eat healthy foods to which they 
may not have previously been exposed. 


Nutrition Education 

Ms. Delauro: How can nutrition education optimize the millions of 
dollars provided through the various nutrition assistance programs - 
especially in schools - and how can those efforts be best coordinated? 

Response: Within USDA, the Food and Nutrition Service 
coordinates with a number of other agencies, including the Center for 
Nutrition Policy and Promotion (CNPP) , the National Institute of Food 
and Agriculture (NIPA) , the Economic Research Service, and the 
Agricultural Research Service (including the National Agricultural 
Library) , who are involved in either direct provision of nutrition 
education or in research that supports scientific evidence-based 
nutrition education. 

FNS' nutrition education activities differ from other Federal 
efforts because they are designed to address the unique needs of 
individuals and families that participate in the nutrition assistance 
programs. The focus of nutrition education in the FNS programs is on 
promoting healthy eating and physical activity behaviors to maintain 
good health and to prevent or reduce diet related health risks 
including overweight and obesity. The content and educational 
approaches used focus on the needs of low- income people and the 
challenges they face in consuming a healthy diet and being physically 
active with limited resources and less access to healthy foods and 
physical activity resources in their communities. As these programs 
serve 1 in 4 Americans over the course of a year, the investments 
listed above actually translate into relatively modest per participant 
expenditures . 
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A number of PNS nutrition education activities reflect 
partnerships with other Federal agencies. The Fruits and Veggies, More 
Matters partnership, for example, to promote increased consumption of 
fruits and vegetables, Involves other tJSDA agencies and the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) , as well as external partners. 
Similarly, the Department of Education and CDC work with FNS as a 
supporter of local school wellness policies and Team Nutrition, our 
school-based nutrition education effort. FNS has also worked closely 
with CDC to enhance SNAP-Ed's focus on obesity prevention. FNS works 
in partnership with the National Agriculture Library to make science- 
based information accessible to nutrition education, and to collect and 
share resources developed by State partners as well as at the national 
levels. FNS is collaborating with ARSto foster innovative nutrition 
education approaches for the WIC Program. 

FNCS makes every effort to share and collaborate on nutrition 
education and information materials. FNCS works with other Federal 
agencies in developing new materials to take advantage of specialized 
expertise, maximize the use of limited resources, ensure consistency 
and avoid duplication. FNCS also permits other agencies to join in 
print orders on new nutrition education products, reducing costs. FNCS 
shares completed materials through the agency’ s web site and the 0SDA' s 
National Agricultural Library. FNCS also encourages collaboration 
among the federal nutrition assistance programs at the State and local 
levels by encouraging State programs to work together to plan and 
implement collaborative nutrition education interventions around a 
common goal . 

Further, the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (HHFKA) 
increases State opportunities to use public health and environmental 
approaches and interventions implemented at multiple levels, in 
addition to more traditional nutrition education efforts. HHFKA added 
Section 28 to the Food and Nutrition Act (FNA) , removing the existing 
nutrition education program in SNAP and replacing it with the Nutrition 
Education and Obesity Prevention Grant Program. Under this authority, 
SNAP-Ed has been re-shaped to provide outcome -driven interventions 
based on the Dietary Guidelines for Americans through a variety of 
approaches with a focus on preventing obesity. The HHFKA permits, and 
the Food and Nutrition Service encourages. States to leverage their 
SNAP-Ed funding by coordinating outcome-based activities with other 
health promotion and nutrition improvement strategies to encourage 
adoption of healthy food choices and other obesity prevention efforts. 
These types of activities have been identified by the Food and 
Nutrition Service in consultation with the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention as called for in HHFKA. School Food Authorities are a 
key partner in implementing SNAP -Education activities. 
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Summer FeecSing 

Ms. Delauro: I want to now focus on some our nutrition safety net 
programs outside of schools. I would like to hear from you what program 
changes need to be made to the summer feeding programs since OSDA 
reaches less than 16% of those children eating a school lunch each 
summer? How does this budget proposal address the summer feeding 
issue? What are additional opportunities Congress should be considering 
to make sure more kids have access to food in the summer months? 

Response: Food insecurity among children in the summer is a 
persistent problem that FNS is working hard to address. The Summer 
Electronic Benefit Transfer for Children (SEBTC) demonstration, now in 
its fifth year of operation, has proven effective at improving food 
security and nutrition for participating children. Evaluations of this 
project show impressive results. An PNCS study of the first two years 
of the demonstration projects provided that SEBTC unambiguously and 
substantially improved children's food security and nutrition, reducing 
the prevalence of food insecurity among children by 19 percent, and the 
prevalence of very low food security among children, the most severe 
category, by 33 percent. In addition, SEBTC was able to improve the 
diets of young, low-income Americans during the summer. Participating 
children in households with SEBTC ate more fruits and vegetables, whole 
grains, and dairy foods while consuming fewer sugar- sweetened 
beverages . 

However, no additional money is currently available to operate 
the demonstration in future years. In the President's FY 2016 Budget, 
FNS is requesting $66 . 9 million dollars in funding which would permit 
FNS to continue and expand SEBTC to reach more children in the summer 
months, and to demonstrate the efficacy of operating the program on a 
larger scale over several years . 


WIC Talking Points 

Ms. Delauro: WIC participation has been declining in the last few 
years. Participation in December 2014 was the lowest of any month 
since April 2006. We would expect some decline as the economy 
gradually improves. But we also want to make sure that all eligible 
families can be served. 

Are there any barriers getting in the way of eligible families 
applying for WIC or participating in the program? Is there anything we 
could do to make sure that needy families have access to the critical 
nutrition assistance that WIC provides? 

Response: Providing funding sufficient to serve all persons 
seeking WIC benefits will ensure access to the critical nutrition 
assistance that WIC provides. FNS works closely with WIC State and 
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local agencies to remove any real or perceived barriers to access and 
to ensure eligible applicants and participants receive WIC services. 

FNS has a number of efforts underway to improve the retention of 
children participating in WIC after age 1. Such efforts include 
assessing the reasons for the decline and the creation of new 
partnerships to increase and enhance referrals to WIC. 

In FY 2015, FNS provided approximately $1.4 million for Special 
Project Grants to six WIC State agencies to implement and evaluate 
innovative strategies for retaining children (ages 1 through 4 years) 
currently participating in WIC. Specific examples of projects initiated 
with WIC Special Project funding include: The Arizona WIC Program is 
conducting focus group research to assess obstacles to continued 
participation in WIC; the Vermont WIC Program has a "WIC2Five" 
project: Using Mobile Health Education Messaging to Support Program 
Retention and the Minnesota WIC Program is developing 
outreach/education to medical providers of WIC participants to 
encourage their continued participation in WIC. 

Additionally, FNS has strengthened collaboration and partnership 
with the Department of Health and Human Services, Maternal and Child 
Health Bureau at the State and local levels between program areas that 
serve a similar clientele. Specifically, Connecticut and Virginia WIC 
State agencies have established formal partnerships with Head Start 
through a Memorandum of Understanding for data sharing and co- location 
of WIC clinics at Head Start sites respectively. 


Ms. Delauro; There is a long history of research demonstrating 
that WIC is an extraordinarily effective program. WIC participation is 
associated with improved birth outcomes, better diets, and stronger 
connections to primary and preventive health care. 

Is there any recent research on WIC's effectiveness that our 
committee should be aware of? 

Response: Research continues to show the WIC program's positive 
impact on the health of its participants. In addition to work 
indicating that WIC leads to better pregnancy outcomes, greater use of 
health care services, and cost savings, a recent study indicated that 
prenatal and early-childhood exposure to WIC is associated with early 
cognitive development, and with significantly improved reading and math 
scores later in life when compared to similar children who did not 
participate in WIC^. 


^ Jackson, Margot. 2015. Early Childhood WIC Participation, Cognitive 
Development and Academic Achievement, Social Science and Medicine (14) 
doi:10.1016 
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WIC updated its food packages in 2009 based on recommendations from the 
Institute of Medicine. The changes included more fruits and 
vegetables, lower- fat milk products, and increased whole grains. 

Several studies examining the impact of the changes to the WIC food 
packages show that improvements to the food packages are having 
positive impacts on participants' consumption of healthier foods; 

• Several studies have found that changes in the WIC food package have 
resulted in increased consumption of whole grains, fruits, and 
vegetables among WIC participants. The number of WIC participants 
who drank whole milk also decreased, while the number that consumed 
low- and reduced- fat milk increased*®. 

• A report from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention noted 
that obesity rates among low- income preschool children have shown 
significant declines in 19 States and territories. The report notes 
that changes to the WIC food package are a likely contributor to the 
declines' . 

• A study in New York State found that the new WIC food packages were 
associated with improvements in measures of early childhood obesity 
and preschoolers' consumption of fruits, vegetables, whole grains, 
and low fat milk. For infants, rates of breastfeeding improved and 
caregivers were more likely to introduce solid foods according to 
health recommendations’. 

• Researchers in Illinois found that the new packages improved diet 
quality, with decreases in total fat and saturated fat; increases in 
dietary fiber and overall diet quality.' 


* Whaley, S.E., L. D. Ritchie, P. Spector, and J. Gomez. (2012) Revised WIC 
Food Package Improves Diets of wic Families. Journal of Nutrition Education 
and Behavior (electronic version - no vol.) . 

* Kong A, Odoms-Young AM, Schiffer LA, Kim Y, Berbaum ML, Porter SJ, et al. The 
le-month impact of special supplemental nutrition program for women, infants, 
and children food package revisions on diets of recipient families. American 
Journal of Preventive Medicine. 2014 Jun;46 (6) : 543-51 . 

‘ CDC vital Signs; Obesity Among Low- Income, Preschool -Aged Children — United 
States, 2008-2011. MMWR August 9, 2013 / 62 (31) ; 629-634 

’ Chiasson, M.A. , S.E. Findley, J.P. Sekhobo, et al . (2013) "Changing WIC 

Changes What Children Eat." Obesity, 21, E1-E7. doi; 10 . 1002/oby . 2029B . 

“ Kong A, Odoms-Young AM, Schiffer LA, Kim Y, Berbaum ML, Porter SJ, et al. The 
18-month impact of special supplemental nutrition program for women, infants, 
and children food package revisions on diets of recipient families, American 
Journal of Preventive Medicine. 2014 Jun;46(6) :543-51. 
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Nutrition Evidence Library 

Ms. Delauro: My understanding is that the evidence-based analysis 
process used by the Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee is sound. 
Could you explain how the Committee uses the Nutrition Evidence Library 
as part of its process for creating the Scientific Report? 

Response: The Nutrition Evidence Library (NEL) is a systematic 
review entity within the USDA' s Center for Nutrition Policy and 
Promotion that uses rigorous and transparent methodology to search, 
evaluate, and synthesize food and nutrition- related research. 

Developed in consultation with leaders in the field, such as the 
Cochrane Collaboration, the NEL consists of systematic reviews of 
scientific evidence specifically focused on diet and public health. 
Considered the gold standard and standard practice for more than 25 
years in the medical field, systematic reviews are relied upon to 
inform the development of national guidelines for use by health 
professionals. NEL systematic reviews are reproducible, designed to 
minimize bias, and transparently documented decisions of the Committee. 
Regarding the Advisory Committee's Scientific Report, findings from the 
NEL and other systematic reviews and scientific reports were 
complemented with evidence from the data analysis and food pattern 
modeling, both of which have helped inform Dietary Guidelines Advisory 
Committees since the 2005 Advisory Committee. 
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Introduction of Witnesses 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, good morning. The subcommittee will come 
to order. And thank you all for joining us today and for being here 
for the USDAs fiscal year 2016 budget request for Rural Develop- 
ment. 

And I would like to welcome Ms. Lisa Mensah, Under Secretary, 
Rural Development; Ms. Lillian Salerno, Administrator of Rural 
Business-Cooperative Service; Mr. Tony Hernandez, Administrator 
of Rural Housing Service 

Mr. Hernandez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Aderholt [continuing]. Mr. Jasper Schneider, Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Utilities Service; and, also, Mike Young 
with USDA as Budget Director. 

So, first of all, Ms. Mensah, let me say congratulations to you on 
your confirmation as Under Secretary of Rural Development. It 
was a pleasure meeting you a few weeks ago and having a chance 
to make your acquaintance. I look forward to learning more about 
your approach to rural development, and, of course, your unique 
background will, I think, bring a lot to it. 

Mr. Schneider, I would also like to thank you for your service as 
Acting Administrator for Rural Utilities Service. This, I know, is 
not easy for you and your family, but I believe I can speak for this 
Subcommittee when we say that we appreciate your public service 
and for filling that need in your agency. 

Mr. Schneider. Thank you. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Aderholt 

Mr. Aderholt. The budget request proposes $2.6 billion for 
Rural Development for fiscal year 2016. This is an increase of $200 
million above the fiscal year 2015 enacted level. Unfortunately, 
there are many questionable increases in the budget request, but 
it also includes some decreases that may have been rejected many 
times in the past. 


(291) 
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I believe that everyone here probably knows that we are oper- 
ating in a very constrained funding environment. In 2011, the 
President and Congress agreed upon statutory spending caps. At 
this time, we are bound by the law. The many increases proposed 
for Rural Development ignore the reality of that agreement and our 
present fiscal situation. 

Of course, we are going to do the best we can to address the 
highest priorities within the Subcommittee’s jurisdiction. We need 
your help today to identify them. But please be aware that any in- 
creases most likely will have to be offset by decreases in some other 
account or some other program. 

Today, we will discuss the proposed reductions for the Mutual 
and Self-Help Housing Program, the Business and Industry Loan 
Program, the Circuit Rider program, the unspecified efficiencies in 
Rural Development operations. 

Three notable increases are of a new pilot program and initia- 
tive. One is the rural child poverty pilot. The budget request in- 
cludes not a lot of justification for that, but we will discuss that in 
a few minutes. Another is the Healthy Food Financing Initiative. 
Research has shown similar initiatives are ineffective. It has been 
rejected by Congress several times in the past, but, again, we will 
discuss that in a little more detail. And then third is the Rural 
Corps Pilot Program. And this seems to me what Rural Develop- 
ment should be doing every day. 

Given the budget situation, perhaps we should be getting back 
to just the basics. We probably should not be trying out new things, 
particularly when we have to work so hard just to ensure there is 
sufficient funding to meet the basic needs of rural housing for 
America, also for our rural water, business development, electricity, 
and telecommunications systems. 

So I look forward the each of your testimony here today and to 
questions that we may propose as we move forward. And, at this 
time, I would like to recognize the distinguished Ranking Member, 
Mr. Farr, for any opening remarks that he may have. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Farr 

Mr. Farr. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I think this hearing is very important because the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is — and this hearing is the only hearing that 
will be held in Congress on rural poverty by any Committee. You 
have that responsibility. It was given to you since Lincoln was 
President, when he really just realized that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture had to be sort of the home ec department for Amer- 
ica as we moved west and taught people how to live in rural areas. 
And since then, you have had the responsibility for housing, water, 
electricity, things that the Chairman talked about. 

What I am very shocked about, Mr. Chairman, is sort of this atti- 
tude that, if it is new, we are not going to fund it. I mean, let’s 
really talk about this stuff. 

Republicans have been very adamant about, you know, running 
cost-effective government; you ought to run like a business. Every 
lobbyist that comes in representing business tells me how they 
want a partnership with government. 
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So I don’t know how we are going to run this government if we 
are just going to cut, squeeze, and trim and do it kind of without 
reason, just because it is a new idea. All of the ideas I read in here 
are how to make things work better. We have all these silos, and 
they need to be coordinated. 

I think this idea of a Rural Corps is really interesting, but maybe 
I would like to hear how we can partnership with AmeriCorps and 
other kinds of corps that are out there that might get a better bang 
for the buck for every one of them. 

I would like to know — I would love to see the list of those 300- 
and-some-odd counties that are the poverty counties in America. 
How many of those are in Republican districts? 

We have to start being honest about the discussion in this Com- 
mittee. If we are going to mark up this bill, the President — we have 
always just sort of danced around the edges, and yet you announce 
that this isn’t going to be reality; reality is going to be those budget 
numbers that come out of the budget. Well, then let’s talk about 
reality. Let’s talk about the consequences if these programs aren’t 
funded. 

So I look forward — if we are going to deal with poverty in Amer- 
ica and we are really going to try to take a bite at it — and what 
the Secretary told us is, look, these same poor counties, these 300- 
and — it is my notes here — the 385 counties or so that the Census 
Bureau says every — 353 of the persistent-poverty counties in the 
United States — “persistent,” been there for decades. Nothing we 
have done at the local level, private sector, or government sector 
has been able to get these counties out of poverty. They have some 
real interesting idea on how to do it. And it is about investment 
in rural America. This is the program that is going to do it. 

So if we are really serious about government being a partner in 
this, then let’s listen to these ideas. And, yeah, you know, pull 
them apart, but don’t reject them because it is just a new idea. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Farr. 

Also, we are honored to have the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee here with us, Mr. Rogers. And I would like to yield to 
him for any opening remarks that he would like to make. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Rogers 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for allowing 
me this courtesy. 

And welcome, ladies and gentlemen, to the committee. 

I want to start off this morning thanking Rural Development for 
all of your efforts in the country and especially in my region. We 
have a wonderful working relationship with Tom Fern in the Ken- 
tucky State Office for Rural Development. 

Under Secretary Mensah and Administrator Hernandez, I appre- 
ciate your visits to my area and the time you have spent, all told, 
in Eastern Kentucky. 

I especially want to thank you for your proposal to maintain level 
funding in the single-family direct loan program. Over the last sev- 
eral years, USDA has proposed to dramatically reduce the pro- 
gram, which helps the poorest in rural America achieve the dream 
of owning a home. While it does require greater staff resources 
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than other Federal programs, it continues to be one of our most 
successful programs. 

As most of you on the panel are aware, in my district alone we 
have lost over 9,000 coal-mining jobs in the last 2 or 3 years. To 
help address that horrible problem. Governor Steve Beshear and I 
have collaborated to form a group called Shaping Our Appalachian 
Region, SOAR. From the beginning of the bipartisan SOAR initia- 
tive, USDA’s Rural Development has stepped up to the plate and 
served as a major partner, which gave us a big boost. I truly appre- 
ciate your engagement with SOAR, and I look forward to working 
with you as we strive to strengthen and grow the economy almost 
from scratch in that region. 

While I do appreciate your partnership, I do find some aspects 
of the budget request somewhat troubling. For the last several 
years, USDA has proposed substantial reductions in the Mutual 
and Self-Help Housing Program, and Congress has rejected those 
requests. This year, USDA has once again requested an almost $18 
million cut to that program. As you know, the Mutual and Self- 
Help Housing Program provides low-income families with a way to 
build their own homes. This year, the 50,000th family will have 
utilized that program to complete their homes — 50,000. I can pro- 
vide numerous examples of families that have turned their lives 
around in my district alone. After witnessing firsthand the results 
of that program, I look forward to hearing from you today about 
why you feel these cuts are necessary. This is a sweat-equity pro- 
gram that works. 

Another disappointment in the President’s budget request is the 
$162 million reduction in Business and Industry Loan Authoriza- 
tion. This program guarantees loans for rural businesses, which al- 
lows private lenders to provide more affordable financing for busi- 
nesses in rural areas. This program opens doors for the creation of 
new jobs through new company development and small-business 
expansion, and is more important than ever in my region because 
of the struggling economy. Rural areas need more, not less, of this 
type of program to encourage small businesses to expand and cre- 
ate more jobs. I hope you can shed some light on your intentions 
in reducing that loan authorization. 

I thank all of you for being here today. It may not have been a 
voluntary showing-up, but we appreciate your being here. We take 
seriously our role in overseeing the budget policies of USDA Rural 
Development, and I appreciate your continued engagement with us. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Mensah, we will now invite you to give your opening state- 
ment. Your full statement will be a part of the record, so anything 
you would like to summarize or go into detail, however you see fit, 
please do so. And then we will proceed with the questioning. 

So, Ms. Mensah. 

Opening Statement — Ms. Mensah 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you. Chairman Aderholt. And thank you. 
Chairman Rogers, Ranking Member Farr. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present the President’s 2016 budget for the Department 
of Agriculture’s Rural Development mission area. 
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As the leader of the only Federal department with the primary 
responsibility of serving rural communities, this budget is particu- 
larly important to me and the people we serve through the USDA’s 
Rural Development division. The vitality of rural America is crit- 
ical to ensuring the strength of our whole economy, the afford- 
ability of our food, the independence of our energy supply, and the 
vibrancy of small communities. And our budget promotes this vital- 
ity by investing in housing, businesses, and critical infrastructure. 

Let me start with our rural housing programs. This budget pro- 
poses a total budget authority of more than $1 billion, which sup- 
ports a program level of approximately $28 billion in loans and 
loan guarantees, grants, and technical assistance. Through mort- 
gage financing and refinancing as well as rental subsidies, we will 
continue to make affordable housing and community-facilities fi- 
nancing available. 

With one of America’s best mortgages for low-income families, 
our goal in 2016 is to provide more than 170,000 rural residents 
the assistance needed to become homeowners by making available 
nearly $25 billion in loans. This includes $900 million in direct 
loans to ensure that very low- and low-income potential rural bor- 
rowers with the ability to repay are provided with access to mort- 
gage financing at good rates and terms. 

Without these rural housing programs, it is possible that many 
rural residents could face living in substandard housing or without 
a home and dependent on many other costly subsidies. 

For rural communities to thrive, residents need good jobs and 
businesses need access to capital. Our business programs, as you 
have already mentioned, and services, in partnership with other 
public and private stakeholders, not only promote rural business 
employment opportunities, but they drive local investment while 
enabling rural competition in the global economy. 

This administration’s fiscal year 2016 budget requests $1.7 bil- 
lion, and we estimate that this level of support for loans and grants 
will assist thousands of businesses and create or retain approxi- 
mately 32,000 jobs. 

In addition, the budget includes a request for $20 million in 
budget authority to implement a new pilot project designed to help 
fight child poverty in rural areas, where one in four children are 
currently living in poverty. This is the highest rate of rural child 
poverty since 1986, and our pilot attempts to address this rate. 

Rural America’s vitality is also dependent upon access to reliable 
and affordable utilities. And through our utilities programs, our 
agency has funded basic infrastructure services for over 80 years. 
Today, we provide funding to deliver reliable and affordable electric 
service to power our homes, farms, ranches, and businesses; reli- 
able broadband to offer access to the digital economy; and clean, 
safe drinking water to help healthy rural communities grow and 
prosper. 

The budget proposal supports $690 million in telecommuni- 
cations loans and $6 billion in electric loans. Increases in the 
broadband loan and grant program and in the distance learning 
and telemedicine program will continue to fund advanced tele- 
communications technologies to provide learning and healthcare 
opportunities for rural residents. 
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The budget also includes about $1 billion to provide direct water 
and waste disposal loans. And it increases funding for Emergency 
Community Water Assistance Grants to support emergency 
projects’ needs in drought-stricken areas and ensure that emer- 
gency funds are available throughout the year. 

I have seen these investments in water, in power, in tele- 
communications, in businesses and housing. I started my travel as 
Under Secretary in Alabama and Mississippi, and in these and 
other States, what I have seen is truly careful partnerships. These 
Rural Development resources provide partnerships with banks, 
with States, and with nonprofits to help rural communities thrive. 

I am also very clear that, in addition to loans and grants. Rural 
Development has a very precious resource in our people. With staff 
members located throughout the Nation in a network of over 400 
offices. Rural Development has the knowledge base and the people 
to provide small towns and cash-strapped communities with more 
than just financial support. 

The President’s budget lays the foundation for our work on be- 
half of rural America, and I look forward to working with you over 
the coming months to ensure the continued support for Rural De- 
velopment’s programs and initiatives that build opportunity. 

Before I close, I would like to thank the members of this Com- 
mittee for your continued support of our Rural Development pro- 
grams and for our current fiscal year 2015 budget in particular. 
Your commitment to our agency, your words today, your commit- 
ment to what you have expressed is appreciated by me, by our 
Rural Development employees, and the people we serve. 

So I thank you, and I am happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Ms. Mensah, for your testimony. 

[The information follows:] 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Statement of Lisa Mensah, Under Secretary for Rural Development 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Chairman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to present the President’s 2016 Budget for the Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) 
Rural Development mission area. I am accompanied this morning by Lillian Salerno, Tony 
Hernandez and Jasper Schneider, Administrators for Rural Development’s Business and 
Cooperative Service, Housing Service, and Utilities Service, respectively. I respectfully ask that 
their statements be included in the record. Also here with me today is USDA’s Budget Officer, 
Michael Young. 

I am humbled to join you this morning for my first appropriations hearing as Under Secretary of 
a mission area that is necessary to help rural communities strengthen their economies and create 
sustainable growth for generations to come. 

Through my work at Citibank, the Ford Foundation, the Aspen Institute, and now at USDA, I 
learned the craft of credit and how to analyze the strength of a commercial venture, directing 
investments in rural community development loan funds, small business incubators, and 
development banks. I have pored over financial statements of lenders trying to make a 
difference, sat at workplaces of small businesses trying to find new markets and create jobs, and 
seen the struggle to bring development to areas that traditional markets often neglect. I saw then 
what remains true today - that in rural America, there is a vital need for access to capital and for 
strong federal, state, local, and private sector partnerships, and that there continue to be abundant 
opportunities for economic success and growth in rural communities. 

I believe that the budget 1 present today will enable our mission area to continue to support 
strong investments in rural communities through our business, housing, and utilities programs. 
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We are an agency that continues to create job opportunities in rural America through investments 
in rural businesses. At the same time, we provide loans, grants and loan guarantees to support 
reliable and necessary services such as water, housing, broadband, schools and hospitals. 
Collectively, these investments support families that call America’s rural areas home. We are 
focused on leveraging the strengths of rural areas, building new markets to increase regional 
competitiveness, and continuing to expand investment opportunities that create prosperous, 
sustainable communities. 

Before I get into any details, I want to thank the Members of the Subcommittee for your 
continued commitment to the well-being of rural America. The investments that Rural 
Development makes in towns and communities across the country contribute to an improved 
quality of life, access to economic opportunity, and the promise of a brighter future for rural 
Americans. 

Since 2009, Rural Development has provided grants and loans to help approximately 85,000 
rural small businesses grow, creating or saving more than 200,000 jobs; invested in more than 
6,600 critical community projects including hospitals, libraries, schools, and public safety 
facilities; helped more than 900,000 rural families buy, repair or refinance a home, and provided 
funding for more than 3,000 multi-family housing developments; invested in new and improved 
broadband service to nearly 1 .5 million rural residents, which expands access to state-of-the-art 
health care, educational and cultural resources, and provides the opportunity for local businesses 
to compete in the global economy; helped modernize rural electric infrastructure for about 8.5 
million rural residents and businesses; and provided grants and loans for water and waste-water 
projects to help safeguard the health of approximately 15.7 million rural residents. 

Rural Development also is aggressively implementing the provisions of the 2014 Farm Bill. In 
fact, the Farm Bill is already making a difference for families and businesses in rural areas. For 
example, an additional $150 million in grant funding was provided through the 2014 Farm Bill 
and USDA moved quickly to implement the funding. As a result, the Farm Bill grant support was 
combined with $237 million in USDA FY 2014 water and waste loans and grants to fund 116 
projects in 40 States and Puerto Rico. The nearly $387 million was USDA's largest Earth Day 
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investment in rural water and waste-water system and was completed 72 days from enactment of 
the Farm Bill. 

Rural Development supported 50 Emergency Community Water Assistance Grants (ECWAG) 
that were used to address drought conditions and other natural disasters. A total of $14.7 million 
in ECWAG grants were awarded to assist rural communities without sufficient quantities of 
water. Rural California communities received 25 grants. Many of these communities are also 
agricultural communities with significant farm worker populations and high poverty rates. 

To support rural counties suffering from poverty on a persistent basis, USDA established the 
StrikeForce for Rural Growth and Opportunity Initiative (StrikcForce) to better coordinate 
efforts and promote economic development in these areas. It has now expanded to 770 counties 
and targeted areas in 20 States. Since StrikeForce began in 2010, USDA has partnered with more 
than 500 organizations on 109,000 projects ranging from farm and home loans to hoop houses 
and summer feeding programs that have ushered $13.7 billion in investments for the poorest 
places in rural America. In 2014 alone, more than 3,000 jobs were created, saved, or retained 
through USDA's Rural Development’s efforts in StrikeForce areas. These investments are a key 
catalyst in helping rural communities unlock their economic potential and gain a foothold in the 
middle class. 

Throughout the United States and its territories, there are hundreds of examples of Rural 
Development investments making a difference in rural communities. 

In Alabama, Rural Development awarded a grant and loan guarantee to Southern Wholesale 
Fibers and Recycling of Bryant to buy and install energy efficiency equipment at its plant. The 
improvement helps the company save 335,000 kilowatt hours each year, a 22-percent energy 
reduction, and save 13 jobs. 

Meanwhile, 2,000 miles away, the small California community of Cameron Creek Colony was 
struggling due to severe drought. About 10 percent of its residents had no access to water 
because their wells had run dry. Others had only intermittent access. Farmersville, Calif, 
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received a $500,000 Emergency Community Water Assistance Grant to construct pipelines 
connecting Cameron Creek Colony to the Farmersville water main and linking residents to the 
water system. The completed project provides much-needed relief throughout the community. 
Since the start of the Obama Administration, Rural Development has helped more than 410,000 
Californians receive improved water or wastewater services. 

The President’s Budget builds on our successes and continues this Administration’s commitment 
to the health of rural economies by further modernizing our programs and processes - helping us 
to continue to create sustainable growth in rural areas for generations to come. 

In addition to the programs that Rural Development administers and the financial assistance the 
agency offers. Rural Development’s comparative advantage and most precious resource is its 
people. Through a network of approximately 400 field offices located throughout the Nation and 
in some territories too. Rural Development has the knowledge base and the people to provide 
small towns and cash-strapped communities with more than Just financial support. The 
President’s Budget continues the commitment to serving rural America in-person with a 
proposed Salaries and Expenses request that would support current staffing levels and continued 
investment in technology for a faster, stronger, more modem Rural Development, 

More specifically, Rural Development’s administrative budget fully funds the last elements of 
the mission area’s major data modernization initiative, the Comprehensive Loan Program (CLP). 
Once complete, CLP will streamline common processes, standardize systems used to support 
loan and grant obligations, and strengthen controls. The technology enhancements will make it 
easier for customers to buy and pay for a home and to communicate with USDA if questions 
arise about a loan. CLP will enable legacy systems to retire. And CLP helps secure taxpayer 
resources and improve program integrity. 

Rural Development is focused on process improvements across the organization that makes use 
of modem technology to the benefit of customers, lenders, and our staff. For example, in 
December a new set of rules governing the Single Family Housing Guaranteed program took 
effect that, along with IT investments, enable loan applications to be processed and reviewed 
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electronically. Lenders have indicated this will save approximately 20 minutes and 
approximately $25 per loan in bank and courier fees. This is just one example that illustrates 
how Rural Development is focused on strategic investments in technology that will create a 
stronger, more efficient, and user-friendly organization for rural Americans across the country. 

The Budget includes a $900 million loan level for the Single-Family Direct loan program, and a 
$24 billion loan level for the Rural Housing Single-Family Guaranteed loan program. Both 
programs will enable us to continue to offer homeownership opportunities to low- and moderate- 
income families in rural America. 

For those families who want or need to rent, the budget seeks to preserve the current supply of 
rental housing. The Budget proposal requests: enough Rental Assistance to keep pace with 
inflation and costs; modest increases in Direct Rural Rental Housing loans and Guaranteed 
Multi-Family Housing Loans to keep up with attrition, and $ 1 5 million for preservation activities 
in StrikeForce and Promise Zones areas and to address the coming increase in owners who must 
leave the program due to a maturing mortgage. 

Funding alone cannot ensure long-term viability and flexibility for the Rental Assistance 
Program. The President’s Budget proposes administrative tools that would provide management 
flexibility to the program. These include; legislation to eliminate automatic renewals in the 
rental assistance program; seeks authority to selectively renew RA agreements; authority to 
access IRS and HHS income verification databases, and authority to require a minimum rent of 
up to $50. 

The President’s Budget recognizes that robust funding of the Community Facilities program will 
help develop infrastructure projects - like hospitals, public safety and emergency services - 
necessary for an economically thriving rural community. In our community facilities grant 
program, we propose an increase of $32 million, which will allow the agency to continue 
meeting the critical needs in the most rural and economically stressed communities. The 
proposed direct loan level for community facilities is $2.2 billion. Although the proposal calls 
for the elimination of the guaranteed loan program, the direct and guaranteed loan programs 
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serve the same organizations and purposes. With the robust program level in the direct program, 
communities will still have access to funding for eligible facilities. 

We believe that our strong footprint across rural areas - and our proposed investment in 
supporting and modernizing that workforce - will help us broaden capital investment, promote 
community involvement and support and ensure the resilience and sustainability of local 
economies and housing stock. 

In an effort to help rural small businesses thrive - and encourage job growth - the President’s 
Budget focuses on middle-class economics. 

The President’s Budget also reiterates his commitment for energy programs that help create jobs. 
The budget for the popular and successful Rural Energy for America Program is increased by 
$8.7 million. 

Proposed budgetary support for the Rural Business Development Grants, the Rural 
Microenterprise Investment Program, and the Rural Business Investment Program will also assist 
rural businesses and create or save thousands of jobs in rural areas. 

Rural childhood poverty is a persistent issue of grave concern to the future vitality of rural 
communities. Poverty work is often focused on urban areas, but rural children must not be 
forgotten; today one in four rural children live in poverty; in Mississippi and New Mexico, it is 
one in three. To support specific efforts to address childhood poverty in rural places, the budget 
requests $20 million for a Rural Child Poverty pilot. We believe USDA Rural Development is 
well positioned to coordinate and support the work of organizations around the country that are 
effectively tackling rural poverty in innovative ways. The budget also requests $12.8 million for 
the Healthy Foods Financing Initiative. This initiative will increase the availability of 
affordable, healthy foods in xmderserved rural communities and create or preserve quality jobs in 
rural areas through the development of grocery stores and other food retailers. 
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Innovative technologies and modem infrastructure are also crucial components of job creation, 
new market development, and the ability to compete in today’s economy, while conserving our 
natural resources and providing a food supply for our Nation and the world. Rural Development 
programs make significant contributions toward each of these areas to help improve quality of 
life and increase economic prosperity in rural areas. 

The mission area has funded basic infrastructure services for 80 years. Today, we still provide 
the funding to deliver reliable, affordable electric service to power our homes, farms, ranches 
and businesses; broadband to offer access to the digital economy; and clean, safe water to help 
healthy rural communities grow and prosper. Rural has provided the foundation for many of 
today’s successful rural utilities. This budget continues to build on our history of supporting 
utility needs in rural areas. The Budget requests $6 billion in electric loans that will help support 
environmental improvements to existing generation facilities that result in reduced carbon 
emissions, support development of renewable energy generation, distribution, and transmission 
activities, and support demand for broader scale energy efficiency activities. For 
telecommunications loans, our request reflects increases in the Broadband Loan and Grant 
program and the Distance Learning and Telemedicine Program to continue to support the 
educational and health care needs of rural America by funding advanced telecommunications 
technologies to provide learning and healthcare opportunities for rural residents. 

The Budget also proposes $1.2 billion for Direct Water and Waste Disposal loans, and increases 
funding for Emergency Community Water Assistance Grants (ECWAG) that support additional 
emergency project needs, which have become greater as many States face persistent and severe 
drought conditions. The ECWAG program provides monetary assistance to alleviate a 
significant decline in the quality or quantity of water available for rural residents. The proposed 
increase is expected to meet demand and ensure funds are available throughout the fiscal year. 

When countries cannot make rural infrastructure work, it impedes not only their rural places and 
people; it holds back growth for the entire Nation. I have seen it in my father’s homeland of 
Ghana. Investments in roads, the electric grid, water systems are what ignite the rural economy. 
President Obama has offered a responsible budget for rural America that lays out the foundation 
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for our work on behalf of rural America. It addresses the unique infrastructure needs of 
communities often lacking population centers or other support mechanisms. We believe that by 
thinking creatively, utilizing our programs and initiatives to address known needs of these rural 
areas, and coordinating and leveraging our resources, we can turn Rural Development’s 
transactional work into transformational work. 

I take seriously the responsibility to safeguard these rare and precious resources. 1 am a 
passionate advocate for tapping the potential of rural areas so that high-poverty areas can become 
part of America’s story of growth and prosperity. 

I look forward to working with you over the coming months to ensure continued support for 
Rural Development’s programs and initiatives that build opportunities for rural areas to grow and 
expand the middle class. I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the Committee this 
morning and I am happy to answer your questions on the budget proposal at this time. Thank 
you. 
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RURAL UTILITIES SERVICE 

Statement of Jasper Schneider, Acting Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 


Chairman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to present the President’s 2016 Budget for the Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
Rural Utilities Service (RUS). I also want to thank you and your colleagues for the funding 
Congress has provided to RUS so that we can continue to finance utility projects in rural 
America. 

For rural areas, innovative technologies and modem infrastructure are necessary components of 
job creation, new market development and the ability to compete in today’s economy, while 
conserving our natural resources and providing a food supply for our Nation and the world. 
USDA’s Rural Development programs make significant contributions toward each of these areas 
to help improve rural economies and increase prosperity. 

RUS, a Rural Development agency, has funded basic infrastructure services for 80 years and 
provides the critical financial support for electric infrastructure for delivery of reliable, 
affordable electricity to power our homes, farms, ranches and businesses, broadband to offer 
access to the digital economy, and clean, safe water to help healthy rural communities grow and 
prosper. RUS has provided the foundation for many of today’s successful rural utilities. Today, 
our mral utilities portfolio of loans outstanding is over $62 billion. RUS’ $4.5 billion in utility 
funding during FY 2014 provided over 4.3 million rural consumers with improved electric 
service, over 80 thousand rural households, businesses and community institutions with better 
access to telecommunications services, and over 2 million rural residents with improved water 
and wastewater services. 
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For FY 2016, the President’s Budget increases RUS program funding to $8.4 billion. Increased 
spending will provide additional funds for rural utility improvements, broadband access, and to 
support improved water quality in the smallest rural communities. 

Electric Programs 

During FY 2014, RUS approved 96 electric loans and loan guarantees totaling over $2.7 billion 
in new investments in rural electric systems. As a result, rural electric utilities built or improved 
over 19 thousand miles of electric line, invested over $186 million in smart grid technologies, 
used over $17 million for renewable energy and energy efficiency projects, and repaired nearly 
$3 million in storm damage. 

The proposed FY 2016 Budget requests $6 billion for Federal Financing Bank (FFB) electric 
loans to meet anticipated demand for electricity and address environmental and energy efficiency 
needs. 


Telecommunication Programs 

RUS Telecommunications Programs has a combined loan portfolio of over $4.4 billion to deliver 
broadband and advanced telecommunications services to rural areas. The 2016 budget requests 
$690 million for telecommunication loans. 

During FY 2014 RUS approved nearly $13.8 million in grants for eight Community Connect 
projects. The Community Connect program funds broadband in rural communities that currently 
lack high-speed internet service. For FY 2016, the Budget for Community Connect grants is 
$20.4 million. 

The Distance Learning and Telemedicine (DLT) Program provides grants for equipment for 
distance learning and telemedicine services, using broadband networks to increase access to 
quality educational and health care services in rural areas. During FY 2014, the program awarded 
over $20 million in grants that will improve access to over 800 health care and educational 
facilities in 30 States. For FY 2016, the DLT Budget is $25 million. 
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For FY 2016, the Budget includes $44 million for the Farm Bill broadband program. The Budget 
request will allow RUS to continue to provide advanced telecommunications services for 
underserved rural areas. 


Water and Environmental Programs 

RUS Water and Environmental funding supports water and wastewater projects serving the most 
financially needy communities in rural areas. Access to quality water and wastewater service is 
essential for the health and quality of life for those who live and work in rural areas and 
economic development. 

During FY 2014, RUS Water and Environmental Programs provided over $1.5 billion in loan 
and grant support for rural water and wastewater projects in small rural communities nationwide. 
These investments resulted in improved water quality for over 2.2 million rural residents by 
delivering safe, reliable water and wastewater services. Of the $1.5 billion provided in 2014, 
$150 million in grant funding was provided through the 2014 Farm Bill and USDA moved 
quickly to implement the funding. In addition from the FY2014 appropriations funding, $237 
million in water and waste loans and grants were used to fund 1 16 Earth Day projects in 40 
States and Puerto Rico. The nearly $387 million investment was USDA's largest Earth Day 
investment in rural water and wastewater system and was completed 72 days following 
enactment of the Farm Bill. The agency continues to focus efforts on areas of high poverty 
where higher levels of grant funds are required, in addition to increased outreach and technical 
assistance. 

In 2014 RUS also funded 50 Emergency Commimity Water Assistance Grants (ECWAO) to 
address drought conditions and other natural disasters. A total of $14.7 million in ECWAG 
grants were awarded to assist rural communities without sufficient quantities of water. Rural 
California communities received 25 grants. Many of these communities are also agricultural 
communities with significant farm worker populations and high poverty rates. In addition to the 
statutory set-aside, the budget proposes to provide $10 million for ECWAG to be available 
through the fiscal year. We anticipate continued demand for emergency grant funds, particularly 
in drought affected areas. 
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For FY 2016, the Budget continues the Water and Environmental Programs at approximately 
$1.7 billion program level. This funding level will allow RUS to continue to maintain its support 
to the smallest and neediest rural areas, where project costs tend to be proportionately higher 
than in less remote, somewhat larger rural communities. 

Along with my colleagues in Rural Business and Cooperative Services and Rural Housing 
Services, I want to thank you for the opportunity to present to the Committee how RUS works to 
support increased economic opportunities and quality of life in rural areas. I am happy to address 
your questions at this time. 
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RURAL HOUSING SERVICE 

Statement of Tony Hernandez, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Chairman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to present the President’s 2016 Budget for the Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) 
Rural Housing Service (RHS). 

As the only Federal Department with the primary responsibility of serving rural communities, 
USDA’s Rural Housing Service (RHS) makes loans and grants to support rural residents and the 
communities in which they live. Congress has defined for us a tremendous set of housing and 
community development programs to ensure that rural families have access to safe, affordable 
homes and thriving communities. RHS is a proud and effective steward of these programs. With 
its USDA field offices in nearly every rural region, the Federal Government takes in requests 
from hundreds of communities and thousands of people every year seeking help buying homes 
and building hospitals, daycare centers, fire halls and more. With Congress’ support, RHS is 
there to support their efforts with a combination of loans, guarantees and grants that are a hand 
up, not a hand out, for rural Americans. 

In Fiscal Year (FY) 2014, we helped: hundreds of communities build or buy essential 
community facilities; and over 1 53,400 families with modest incomes purchase, refinance or 
repair their homes including 32,463 low and very-low income borrowers. Almost 870 families 
built their own homes through the Mutual Self-Help Housing program, earning approximately 
$25,000 in “sweat equity” in their homes through contribution of their own labor. Over 85 
percent of our borrowers were first time homebuyers. RHS also helped more than 7,000 very 
low-income rural families repair their homes through our home repair loan and grant program of 
which over 4,600 were elderly households who were provided grants to remove health and safety 
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hazards from their homes. In addition to providing homeownership opportunities, we continued 
to provide more than 678,659 low and very-low income households live in safe and affordable 
USDA-fmanced multifamily housing through RHS’ Rural Rental Housing and Farm labor 
Housing Programs. In addition, RHS provided 33,000 very-low, low and moderate income 
families with safe and affordable multifamily housing through rental housing loan guarantees. In 
FY 2014 we built or revitalized over 10,000 units of multifamily housing and continued to 
support 252,000 rural families with limited means pay rent. RHS’s Farm Labor Housing 
Program helped develop critically needed new housing for over 615 farm worker families in 
addition to serving 13,800 families through existing housing, who, despite being essential to the 
agriculture industry, have historically struggled with severe poverty and extremely substandard 
housing conditions. 

The Community Facilities program, also part of the RHS portfolio, contributed to local 
infrastructure to make rural communities attractive to families, small business owners, and 
employees by supporting healthcare, education and public safety projects. In FY 2014, RHS 
helped provide health care services for nearly 4 million rural residents by investing in 1 33 new 
health care facilities and helped more than 2 million rural Americans access fire rescue and other 
critical public safety programs. In addition, more than 3.6 million rural residents were able to 
access education and cultural infrastructure including schools, libraries, and child care centers. 
The Community Facilities program leveraged over $288 million from institutional investors and 
the capital credit markets to strengthen investment in critical community infrastructure spurring 
economic growth, job creation, and access to improved health care, education and other critical 
services. 

In FY 2016, RHS remains committed to the future of rural communities. Through mortgage 
finance and refinance, as well as rental subsidies, we will continue to make housing and 
community economic development opportunities available and affordable to rural Americans as 
they continue to work to ensure the security and prosperity of our Nation. I am proud to 
work for an agency that sees affordable housing as a conduit to family, neighborhood and 
community. We are making it possible for many rural families to get on the ladders of 
opportunity and into the middle class. For 2016, RHS requests total budget authority of more 
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than $1.39 billion, supporting a program level of approximately $28.73 billion in loans, loan 
guarantees, grants, and technical assistance. 

Helping rural residents obtain decent and affordable housing is key to stabilizing communities 
and creating jobs. Homeownership provides a path to long-term financial stability and security 
for rural families. In 2016, USDA’s goal is to provide over 170,000 rural residents the assistance 
needed to become homeowners by making available nearly $25 billion in direct loans and 
guarantees to increase housing opportunities in rural areas. This includes $900 million in direct 
loans to ensure that the very-low and low-income rural borrowers with the ability to repay 
mortgage debt are provided with access to affordable and subsidized mortgage financing. 
Without these housing programs, it is possible many rural residents could be in substandard 
housing or without a home and dependent upon other, more costly, assistance programs. 

Our programs have grown significantly in recent years and that expansion has helped satisfy 
homeownership and community development aspirations across rural America, while 
providing affordable rental options for those most in need. As we continue to serve the needs of 
rural communities, careful monitoring of our expanded portfolio and effective management of its 
risk are among our topmost priorities. We recognize the importance of these programs in 
providing a critical resource to create affordable, sustainable homeownership opportunities for 
qualified rural residents. We are grateful to Congress for the shared commitment to our mission. 

Single Family Housing (SFH) 

Since its inception the Rural Housing Service has compiled an extraordinary record of 
achievement that is etched as clearly in the lives of rural Americans as it is in the communities in 
which they live. The origin of the Single Family Housing (SFH) programs is rooted in the 
Housing Act of 1949, and since that time nearly 3.85 million rural Americans have received 
housing loans and accumulated assets through the equity in their homes, making it one of the 
most effective anti-poverty initiatives created by the Federal government. Rural Housing 
Service’s SFH programs fill a gap in the private market and are among the most critical tools 
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available to help smaller, poorer, and remote rural communities gain access to mortgage credit 
and achieve the dream of homeownership. 

In FY 2014, the combined SFH programs provided over 153,400 loans, guarantees and grants to 
rural families, with housing assistance totaling nearly $20 billion. Today the demand for our 
means-tested programs remains strong. Together, the Direct and Guaranteed programs support 
the specialized needs of smaller, segmented rural markets and economies and offer service along 
a continuum to meet the needs of the low-income to moderate income rural Americans. 

The Section 502 Guaranteed Loan Program has been the USDA single family housing growth 
engine for several years, growing from approximately $3 billion in 2007 to its current level of 
$24 billion. In 2014, more than 139,000 guarantees were issued; representing over $19 billion in 
loan obligations. The impressive FY 2014 results posted by the Section 502 Guaranteed Loan 
Program underscore both the successes and the challenges of expansion. Increased 
homeownership stimulates local economies, and expands job opportunities in multiple industries 
from construction, to home services, to retail. It is positively correlated with community stability, 
educational achievement, and household financial awareness and planning success. The 
dividends of increased home ownership for communities can be very significant. However, 
managing a larger rural housing program requires increased attention to delivery and risk 
management — capacities which have budget implications. 

The 2016 Budget request proposes a continuation of the program level for the Section 502 
Guaranteed Loan Program at $24 billion, which could provide more than 163,757 
homeownership opportunities in 2016. This level of funding is supported by a fee structure 
which results in a negative subsidy program requiring no budget authority. The fee structure 
includes a 2.75 percent up-ffont fee for both purchase and refinance transactions. The budget 
includes a proposal to charge a Guaranteed Underwriting User (GUS) Fee of up to $50 per loan 
and to allow the user fee to be retained for administrative purposes related to the enhancement 
and maintenance costs for the Guaranteed Underwriting System and supporting systems. The 
authority to charge the fee will allow RHS to modify its origination and servicing systems, and 
the fee can only be charged once that occurs. RHS anticipates initially charging $25 per loan 
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beginning in 2018. The budget also includes language that will make the Section 502 
Guaranteed Loan Program a direct endorsement program, delegating loan approval authority to 
preferred lenders as is already being done by both the VA and HUD guaranteed home loan 
programs. This will make RHS more efficient, improve the average loan closing time, and allow 
the single family housing staff to refocus on other program needs. 

Single Family Direct loans are funded at steady levels for FY 2016. This reflects RHS’s 
continued commitment to serving low and very-low income rural families by providing an 
affordable path to sustainable homeownership. At a requested program level of $900 million, 
the Section 502 Direct Loan program is expected to create approximately 6,787 homeownership 
opportunities to very-low and low income borrowers. Mutual and Self-Help grants to local non- 
profit groups that provide assistance to families building their own homes are funded at a basic 
level of $10 million. The Self-Help program uses a small Federal expenditure to harness 
traditional American hard work and community cooperation, enabling low- and very low-income 
families to own their own homes by contributing sweat equity to build their own homes, earning 
approximately $25,000 of equity in their home when it is finished and making Self-Help a 
powerful way to generate assets for low- and very low-income people. USDA is pleased to share 
that this year (2015) marks the 50th anniversary of the Self-Help program and is also the year 
when we will help build the 50,000"' Self-Help home. We are collaborating with oiu Self-Help 
grantees to celebrate this milestone during Homeownership Month in June. 

Through the requested $25 million budget allocation for the Single Family Housing Repair grant 
program, USDA will provide approximately 4,097 grants to very-low income, elderly, rural 
homeowners in order to make essential safety-and health-related repairs to their homes. In 
addition, for 2016, the budget is requesting approximately $26 million in the repair loan program 
which will allow us to serve 4,340 very low-income rural homeowners. 

In addition, we are undertaking numerous process improvement efforts to improve program 
efficiency and better serve our customers. These include the use of loan packagers to extend the 
Single Family Direct program reach to more remote rural areas and Secretary Vilsack’s 
electronic signature initiative to help realize in the near-term a “paperless” processing 
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environment for guaranteed loan applications, commitments and guarantees. In addition, we are 
reengineering loss claims payment and Real Estate Owned (REO)/Foreclosure processes that 
will streamline business practices and eliminate operational redundancies both within and among 
States. These streamlining efforts not only entail meaningful cost and service benefits; they also 
reflect the Department's commitment to the "best-practices" approach that guides ail of the 
agency’s operational improvements. 

Multi-Family Housing Programs (MFH) 

The Multi-Family Housing (MFH) budget reaffirms Rural Development's commitment to 
providing affordable housing options to the poorest of the poor in rural America. The 
average income of program households is approximately $12,000 per year, with many who are 
elderly and disabled. The total program level request for MFH programs is $1.33 billion, an 
increase of more than 4 percent over the 20 1 5 budget. Eighty-one percent, or just over $ 1 . 1 72 
billion, is for MFH Rental Assistance (RA) contract renewals. The requested rental assistance 
is sufficient to accommodate more than 254,000 rental assistance agreements expected to be 
renewed. Funding for Section 542 vouchers is requested at an increased level of $15 million. The 
budget requests a shift in the use of Section 542 vouchers. Since FY06, when funding for these 
vouchers was first appropriated, they have been available to tenants only when Section 515 
mortgages were prepaid. This year the budget proposes that vouchers be available when 
properties leave the program for any reason, in order to assist tenants after foreclosure or after a 
Section 515 mortgage reaches the end of its term. 

The 2016 budget includes several legislative proposals to enable more flexible management of 
the rental assistance program. A proposed minimum rent requirement of up to $50 for all 
multifamily housing programs will help reduce the burden on the rental assistance program, 
better ensure program funds will be available for all rental assistance agreements being renewed, 
and foster tenant responsibility for program residents. Exemptions will be provided for hardship 
cases. Over time, and once the policy is applied to alt lease renewals, charging a minimum rent 
will enable RHS to save an estimated $10 million per year once fully implemented. In addition, 
Rural Housing Service is seeking authority to prioritize renewals of RA agreements during 
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continuing resolutions and uncertain budget situations, replacing the current requirement that the 
agency provide full funding (one year’s estimate of need) to agreements on a first-come-flrst- 
served basis, until all Rental Assistance funds are expended. This authority will enable RHS to 
prioritize renewals for properties where the need may surpass that of other properties. There is no 
budget impact of this proposal. And finally, to ensure appropriate management of our programs, 
RHS is requesting the authority to access the Department of Health and Human Services income 
verification databases for use by the multi-family and single family housing programs. Access to 
such on-time data sources, similar to what HUD has for its project based rental programs, will 
enable RHS to effectively manage its programs and ensure the agency provides assistance to 
eligible program participants within their qualification boundaries. This will help reduce 
improper payments in its means tested programs, where the biggest benefit will most likely be in 
the Rental Assistance Grant Program. There is no FY 2016 budget impact of this proposal. 

The 2016 budget request proposes Section 515 rental housing direct loan program be 
funded at an increased loan level of $42.3 million and requests $33.5million in program level 
for the Multi-Family Preservation and Revitalization (MPR) Program. The high cost of housing 
replacement and the need to protect taxpayer investment in housing assets supports the request 
for preservation and management of RHS’ existing housing portfolio. The funding of the 
revitalization program provides the tools needed to preserve RHS’ aging portfolio of rental 
housing grants, zero percent loans, soft seconds and modifications. The 2016 budget also 
includes a legislative proposal to provide permanent authorization for these MPR tools. The 
MPR tools we have been using through annual demonstration program authority are a more 
efficient way to revitalize the existing multi-family housing portfolio. Enacting permanent 
authority for the current MPR tools will provide flexible financial tools for critical multi-family 
housing preservation. 

USDA has made preservation of properties a high priority, with a goal of maintaining the 
number of units currently assisted with Rental Assistance. The FY 2016 budget proposes a total 
of $15 million in budget authority to promote construction, renovation, and retention of 
affordable rental housing in rural areas where the need for such housing is the greatest. The 
request is particularly important to the Department’s effort to target persistent poverty in rural 
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areas and will target underserved Strike Force areas and Promise Zones. The funds are included 
in the Section 515 ($5 million), MPR ($5 million), and RA ($5 million) programs. The funding 
would provide a modest investment for new construction in these underserved areas, and would 
provide incentives to owners of existing Section 515 housing to modernize their housing so their 
residents continue living decent housing. RD will also encourage the development of Section 
538 guaranteed housing in underserved areas, at no additional budget cost. The Budget is 
requesting $200 million in program level authority for the guaranteed program. There is no 
budget authority requested for this Program. 

The Budget also requests for MFH Section 514/516 Farm Labor Housing is approximately 
$32.1 million in program level funding. 

Community Facilities Programs (CF) 

The Community Facilities (CF) budget request will provide financing for the construction and 
improvement of essential community infrastructure and facilities across rural America, 
including hospitals, schools, libraries, clinics, child care centers, and public safety facilities. The 
budget proposes $2.2 billion for direct loans, consistent with expected demand and underwriting 
ability of the RHS staff. The CF program will continue to provide critical health, public safety 
and educational benefits to over 14 million rural residents. The performance of these loans, 
coupled with the current economic assumptions and interest rate projections have translated into 
a negative subsidy cost for this program in FY 2016. The CF program continues to be a resource 
across rural America, as communities come together to modernize critical community 
infrastructure that is vital to improving rural health and educational outcomes and attract new 
businesses, quality Jobs and improve economic growth. In addition, CF has been successful in 
leveraging direct loan funds through public private partnerships with capital credit markets and 
institutional investors seeking to invest in social infrastructure. Since FY 2012, CF has invested 
in 335 Public Private Partnership sociaFcommunity infrastructure projects across rural America 
in 49 States. 
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The budget proposes no funding for the CF guaranteed loan program, or the Economic Impact 
Initiative (Eli) Grant program. The CF guaranteed program originated as an inexpensive 
alternative to the direct loan program, designed to stimulate additional assistance to moderate 
income communities in rural areas. However, the defaults in the program have been much 
higher than originally projected, making it more expensive than the direct loan program. The 
gradual increase in the direct loan program, coupled with private public partnerships, will more 
than offset the effects of the guaranteed loan program termination. The CF grant program, which 
provides assistance to rural communities with extreme unemployment and severe economic 
depression can replace the Eli grant program and also be used to fiind these projects. 

In FY 2014, we invested over $1 .09 billion of Community Facilities funding in educational and 
cultural facilities providing 14.1 million rural residents with new or improved access to essential 
health care, public safety and educational facilities. 

Conclusion 

As we consider the best way to position limited resources in 2016 to serve the complex needs of 
rural areas, we are confident that RHS will successfully implement the programs needed for a 
thriving rural America, USDA reaffirms its commitment to rural America in this budget 
proposal that balances the needs of the poorest residents of rural America, evident in the renewal 
of rental assistance subsidies, while still responding to the need for wealth creation in rural 
America, through the enormous growth and investments provided by the Single Family loan 
programs and Community Facilities programs. The budget proposal continues targeted 
investments that support long-term job creation and renewed economic expansion. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before Members of the Committee and with my 
distinguished colleagues from RUS and RBS. We work well together, collectively serving 
constituents, to further support American competitiveness and economic growth. This budget 
supports our efforts and helps us fulfill the promise of rural communities. Thank you for your 
support of RHS programs, I am happy to answer your questions at this time. 
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RURAL BUSINESS-COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

Statement of Lillian Salerno, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural 
Development, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies 

Chairman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to discuss the Fiscal Year (FY) 2016 Budget for the Department of 
Agriculture’s (USDA) Rural Business-Cooperative Service (RBS). I would also like to 
thank you and your colleagues for the funding Congress provided RBS so that we can 
continue to fund and support business and energy project investments in rural areas 
nationwide. 

While urban employment now exceeds pre-recession levels, rural employment remains well 
below its 2007 peak and many rural counties continued to lose jobs in 2014. RBS programs 
and services, in partnership with other public and private sector stakeholders, are critical to 
improving the lives of rural Americans. Our programs not only promote rural business 
employment opportunities, but enable rural Americans to compete in the global economy. 
The Administration’s $1.1 billion program level budget request for RBS for FY 2016 builds 
on our previous successes. We estimate that this level of support for loans and grants will 
assist thousands of businesses and create or save over 32,000 jobs. At the same time, we 
continue to identify further opportunities for leveraging resources, and increasing program 
delivery efficiencies. 

In FY 2014, RBS successfully delivered approximately $1.5 billion in funding to rural 
America that we estimate helped over 10,400 businesses create or save well over 40,000 
jobs; including $1 .084 billion in loan guarantees through our Business and Industry 
Guaranteed Loan Program, $162.8 million in Specialty Programs Division loans and grants, 
$68.8 million in Rural Energy for America guaranteed loans and grants, and $27.3 million in 
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Cooperative Program grants. RBS also licensed its first non-leveraged Rural Business 
Investment Company with a private capital investment totaling $ 1 50 million. Our path 
forward is to continue to deliver government services necessary to meet the needs of rural 
communities. 


Administration Priorities 

In support of the Administration’s priorities, RBS remains committed to revitalizing rural 
communities by expanding economic opportunities, expanding access to capital, creating 
jobs, expanding markets for existing rural businesses, and helping develop the next 
generation of farmers, ranchers, and small business entrepreneurs. As outlined in Secretary 
Vilsack's testimony on February 25, 2015, before this committee, USDA will continue our 
leadership role to strengthen economic development of our Nation’s rural communities 
through expanding the bioeconomy, including supporting opportunities for biofuels and 
renewable energy, and developing local and regional food systems. 

Bioeconomy 

During his tenure as Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary Vilsack has been committed to 
unleashing the full potential of the biobased economy, which will bring jobs to and improve 
the economy of rural America. RBS is equally committed to growing the bioeconomy in 
rural areas, supporting both larger scale projects, such as the INEOS New Plant Bioenergy, 
LLC, located in Florida, that converts woody biomass into ethanol, and smaller scale 
projects, such as a grant for converting soybean into an on-farm fuel to generate power. 

Between FY 2009 and FY 2014, the Rural Energy for America Program (REAP) provided 
over $87 million in grants and loan guarantees to 293 biomass projects, such as anaerobic 
digesters, biodiesel, ethanol, wood pellet and other solid fuels. With an enhanced REAP 
rule implementing the 2014 Farm Bill provisions in place and FY 15 funding, we look to 
build upon the great success we have had in expanding the bioeconomy. The agency is 
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implementing the new rule through significantly increased outreach to our stakeholders, 
especially to lenders. 


Local and Regional Foods 

The 2014 Farm Bill continues to build on programs established in the 2008 Farm Bill to 
promote local and regional food systems. Consumer demand for local and regionally- 
produced food remains one of the strongest trends in agriculture in decades. USDA and 
RBS will continue to work to help local farmers, ranchers and small businesses to identify 
projects that create economic opportunities by linking rural entrepreneurs with demand 
centers in urban and suburban areas. In FY 2014, RBS obligated approximately $77.5 
million to projects that support local and regional food systems. 

As directed by the 2014 Farm Bill, priority will be given to projects that benefit underserved 
communities, including those that are located in areas of concentrated poverty with limited 
access to fresh locally or regionally grown foods. The FY 2016 Budget requests $13 million 
for loans and grants to support the Healthy Foods Financing Initiative. This initiative will 
provide financial and technical assistance that will increase access to healthy foods in 
underserved areas by expanding retail outlets for farm products and increasing the 
availability of locally and regionally produced foods. 

Rural Business Programs 

RBS helps rural communities prosper by providing vital funding for loans and grants in 
rural America that would otherwise not be available. The Business and Industry Guaranteed 
Loan Program continues to expand economic and trade opportunities for rural businesses, 
agricultural producers, and other rural residents. We maintain our commitment to providing 
the best possible service, through our stakeholders, to rural communities. 
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Business and Industry (B&I) Guaranteed Loans 

Businesses in rural communities require the capital necessary for investment resulting in the 
creation and maintenance of job opportunities. The FY 2016 Budget requests $3 1 .4 million 
in budget authority to support $758.2 million in loan guarantees for the B&I guaranteed loan 
program. Of the $31.4 million, up to $4 million will be used towards assisting in growing 
the infrastructure necessary to the continued expansion of biofuels. The 2016 funding 
request will assist 357 businesses create or save approximately 8,950 jobs. In addition, we 
proposed a rule that will improve implementation and administration of the program. 

One example is a $10 million B&I guaranteed loan to Front Street Shipyard in Belfast, 
Maine, to support their boat construction and marina. Opened in 201 1, the shipyard has 
grown steadily and now employs 104 people. The company’s president has indicated that 
the loan provides the permanent long-term financing needed to allow it to move forward on 
future projects with more financial security. The city’s development director has said that 
the loan is helping the company transition from the start-up phase. Another example is a 
$10 million B&I guaranteed loan to California-based Marrone Bio Innovations, a global 
leader of bio-based pest management and plant health products. Marrone will use the funds 
to expand the production capacity of the MBI plant in Bangor, Michigan, allowing the 
company to meet projected sales increases over the next 2 years. 

Intermediary Reiending Program 

The FY 2016 budget requests approximately $3 million in budget authority to support $10 
million in loans to intermediaries. We estimate that the proposed level of funding will help 
nearly 380 businesses make the investments necessary to create or save over 7,700 jobs over 
the life of these revolving funds. Just last month, RBS awarded a $600,000 IRP loan to 
Mississippi’s North Central Planning and Development District (NCPDD). NCPDD 
provides planning, economic and community development, job training and social services 
in a rural, primarily agricultural area in north central Mississippi. The area has a large low- 
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income population with many of its counties having poverty levels above 20 percent and 
unemployment rates significantly above the November 2014 state average of 7.3 percent. 

Rural Economic Development Loan and Grant Program 

As part of the President’s POWER+Plan, funding for Rural Economic Development loans 
and grants is more than doubled to help provide opportunities for job creation and growth in 
rural areas adjusting from the transition away from fossil-fuel energy production. The FY 
2016 Budget requests approximately $85 million in loan program level and $12 million in 
grants. The Rural Economic Development Loan and Grant Program (REDL/G) program 
provides funding to rural projects through local utility organizations. The loan portion of 
REDLG provides zero interest loans to local utilities that they use to fund local businesses 
for projects that will create and retain employment in rural areas. The ultimate recipients 
repay the lending utility directly, who in turn repays the Agency. Loans are then made from 
the revolving loan fund to projects that will create or retain rural jobs. 

In FY 2014, REDLG made 74 loans, totaling $85.6 million, and 33 grants, totaling nearly 
over $9.2 million. Two examples are South Alabama Electric Cooperative which received a 
$1 million loan and a $300,000 grant to provide a loan to Brundidge Industrial Development 
Board to expand Southern Classic Food Group, LLC, a food sales and manufacturing 
company and Central Electric Power Association in Mississippi which received a $2 million 
loan to finance construction of a new medical office building for Neshoba County General 
Hospital. 


Rural Business Development Grant Program 

The 2014 Farm Bill combined the Rural Business Enterprise Grant (RBEG) program and the 
Rural Business Opportunity Grant (RBOG) program into a single program - the Rural 
Business Development Grant (RBDG) program. The FY 2016 budget requests $30 million 
in budget authority for the RBDG program. The new RBDG program, which will have 
essentially the same eligibility and program requirements as the two existing programs, will 
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be in place for FY 2015. In FY 2014, the RBEG and RBOG programs combined made 477 
grants totaling more than $30.4 million, resulting in creating or saving over 8,000 jobs. One 
example of an RBEG award made in FY 2014 is a $75,000 grant to Practical Farmers of 
Iowa (PFI), which will use the funds to provide mentoring, training, and planning for small 
farm businesses in counties with less than 15,000 people and to facilitate network-building 
and outreach to give farmers the tools and skills required for a viable agricultural business. 

Rural Child Poverty Grant Demonstration Project 

New to the agency this year is an important demonstration project, Rural Child Poverty, 
designed to fight child poverty in rural areas. One in four rural children currently live in 
poverty — ^the highest rate since 1986 — and the gap between urban and rural childhood 
poverty rates continues to widen. While poor children living in rural America face similar 
educational, social, and economic challenges as their urban counterparts, many of these 
problems are exacerbated by the isolation and limited access to support services commonly 
experienced in rural areas. Not only is rural and tribal childhood poverty pervasive, it is 
persistent; rural parents tend to have less education and are more likely to be underemployed 
than urban parents, putting their children at higher risk of becoming poor. The FY 2016 
budget requests $20 million in budget authority for this demonstration project, which will 
improve coordination in the delivery of programs to break cycle of child poverty in rural 
America. 


Rural Business Investment Program 

The FY 2016 Budget requests $6 million in budget authority for loan guarantees and grants 
that supports a program level of $43.2 million for the Rural Business Investment Program 
(RBIP). RBIP’s goal is to increase private equity or equity-like investments in rural small 
businesses. Through Rural Business Investment Companies (RBICs) licensed by USDA, 
high-growth businesses - which create the majority of new jobs in our economy - will have 
access to the type of public and private investment capital they need to grow and scale their 
operations in rural America. We estimate this level of program funding will be able to 
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leverage approximately $59 million in total capital for RBICs to make equity or equity-like 
investments in mostly smaller enterprises located primarily in rural America over the life of 
the funds. In My 2014, the agency licensed its first non-leveraged RBIC - Advantage 
Capital LLC capitalized at $150,000,000 solely through private funds (no Federal financial 
assistance). 


Rural Microentrepreneur Assistance Program 

The Rural Microentrepreneur Assistance Program (RMAP) provides capital access, business- 
based training, and technical assistance to the microenterprises - those with fewer than 10 
people. Since 2010, over 100 micro-development organizations have closed over 740 
microloans totaling $58 million assisting microenterprises, creating or saving an estimated 
3,800 jobs. The FY 2016 budget requests $4.7 million in budget authority to support $25.4 
million in loans for this program. RBS estimates that the proposed level of funding will 
create or save over 1,700 jobs. 

In FY 2014, RMAP mandatory funding made 44 loans totaling $17.7 million and 36 grants 
totaling over $2.5 million, helping over 500 microbusinesses create or save over 1,300 jobs. 
For instance, the Center for Rural Affairs (CFRA) received $500,000 in loan funding to 
provide microloans to microenterprises in Nebraska. With the RMAP capital, CFRA has 
made 18 loans totaling $664,000 with RMAP capital, leveraging $144,000 in other funds 
and creating or retaining 39 jobs, and provided technical assistance to 467 clients. For 
example, with a $50,000 loan from CFRA and their own funds, the Koch family was able to 
open 6 Mile Cafd in Dawson, Nebraska, which employs 20 local residents part-time in rural 
southeast Nebraska. When asked about the impact of the RMAP loan, the Kochs stated, “It 
wouldn’t have been possible without it, simple as that.” 

Mandatory Energy Programs 


RBS continues to be a leader in promoting renewable energy projects through its energy 
programs funded in the 2014 Farm Bill for advanced biofuels, renewable energy, and energy 
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efficiency, which promote a cleaner and more sustainable energy future. Since 2009, these 
programs have invested over $1.86 billion in biorefineries, renewable energy, and energy 
efficiency systems through grants, loan guarantees, and assistance payments. 

Creating Superior Delivery for Energy Programs 

Last year, I reported on the national office’s enhanced ability to provide direction and 
oversight to our State offices through a region-oriented structure that includes regional 
coordinators. This year, we have enhanced the delivery of our energy programs in three 
ways. First, we have created a similar structure of four regional energy coordinators, 
allowing us to more effectively administer and implement our energy programs, especially 
REAP. Second, we implemented an enhanced REAP rule that makes it easier for applicants 
with small projects to apply and requires less time for the Agency to process applications. 
The rule also enhances the REAP guaranteed loan program to increase the number of 
guaranteed loan projects assisted by the program. Third, we are significantly expanding our 
outreach to our stakeholders. Together, these actions wilt allow us to help more rural 
Americans reduce their energy bills and increase energy production and to better leverage 
taxpayer dollars through increased loan guarantee awards. 

Rural Energy for America Program 

The Rural Energy for America Program (REAP) is the agency's most popular renewable 
energy program. The FY 2016 budget requests $10 million in discretionary funding to 
support a program level of $80.8 million for this program, which we estimate will 
generate/save enough energy to power approximately 3,300 typical households each year. 

In FY 2014, REAP awarded over $12.3 million in grants and over $56.4 million in loan 
guarantees to fund 540 projects in all 50 States and most territories for renewable energy 
systems and energy efficiency improvements. Haverkamp Grocery Inc. in Centralia, 
Kansas, is just one example. This rural small business received a $31,000 REAP grant to 
assist financing a $124,000 energy efficiency improvement project to install more energy 
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efficient refrigeration and freezer cases that will save enough energy to power the equivalent 
of eight typical households. 

On February 12 , 2015, an improved REAP rule became effective. This rule implements the 
2014 Farm Bill provisions, including streamlining the application process for smaller grant 
projects and removing administrative barriers to the guaranteed loan program. We are 
actively reaching out to our stakeholders, especially the lending community, to educate them 
about the improvements and to utilize this program to its fullest extent for loan guarantees. 

Biorefinery Assistance Program 

The 2014 Farm Bill expanded this program to broaden the types of projects that can receive 
loan guarantees through this program — to include more renewable chemical production and 
to include biobased production manufacturing facilities. The 2014 Farm Bill provides $50 
million in budget authority. Total program level depends on the final loan terms for each 
loan. We anticipate supporting between 3 and 6 projects. In FY 2014, RBS issued 
conditional commitments to two biorefmeries, totaling $161 million in loan guarantees. We 
are currently reviewing four new loan guarantee applications totaling $25 1 million. 

Rural Cooperative Programs 

In some rural communities, cooperatives have long been an important business model and 
the cornerstone for business development. Cooperatives provide rural residents with job 
opportunities, enhanced educational and healthcare services, and products to compete in 
today’s economy. These locally-created opportunities generate revenues that are recycled 
back to the community. 


Value-Added Producer Grant Program 

The Value Added Producer Grant (VAPG) program supports local and regional foods, 
biobased products, and renewable energy projects. Since FY 2009, RBS has made over 850 
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grants totaling about $93 million to support value added businesses across the country. 

Once a rule is in place implementing the 2014 Farm Bill provisions for VAPG, RBS will be 
able to give greater priority to veteran farmers and ranchers and to certain projects that 
better help beginning farmers and ranchers and socially-disadvantaged farmers and ranchers, 
and small- and medium-sized family farms and ranches. 

The FY 2016 Budget requests $10 million in funding for this program, which we estimate 
will assist 105 producers. Including $63 million in mandatory funding from the 2014 Farm 
Bill, this level of funding allows RBS to maintain the program to provide financial 
assistance to producers to refine or enhance their products, increasing their value and their 
returns to producers. In FY 2014, VAPG made 145 awards for approximately $16.1 million 
in 40 States and Puerto Rico and the Western Pacific territories creating or saving almost 
1,000 jobs and helping over 2,600 businesses. Two examples are Serenity Acres Farm in 
Florida, which received a $32,000 grant to help expand the market for their goat milk soap 
and other goat milk body care products, and Butterbee Farm in Maryland, which received an 
$8,571 grant for processing their value-added sustainably grown herbs and delivering them 
to local businesses. 


Conclusion 

Thank you for your support, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. The Rural 
Business-Cooperative Service is committed to promoting economic prosperity in rural 
communities through improved access to capital and economic development on a regional 
scale. RBS will continue to achieve this important mission while implementing operational 
efficiencies that result in successful outcomes for our programs and the people we serve. 
With your help, we will continue improving economic conditions for rural Americans, 
building stronger and more sustainable economies. 
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Mr. Aderholt. And we will begin the questions. I would like to 
begin — I want to turn it over to Chairman Rogers, and I will recog- 
nize him to begin with. 

HOUSING REPAIR GRANTS AND SELF-HELP HOUSING 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for that nice courtesy. 

Last year at the ag hearing, we discussed the proposed cuts to 
rural housing programs. Today, I would like to discuss the Section 
504 Housing Repair Grants and the Mutual and Self-Help Housing 
Program. 

In my district, the Section 504 Housing Repair Grants have 
helped numerous low-income elderly constituents stay in their 
homes. The Mutual and Self-Help Housing Program has made 
homeownership an option for several low-income families that are 
willing to contribute sweat equity. 

One constituent is in my mind that — she has taken advantage of 
the Self-Help program, a single woman with a son. She wanted a 
safe environment for her son. She worked nights and weekends to 
build their own home. And now that she has moved in, her son is 
doing much better in school. They have a nice home which they can 
call their own. Without the Self-Help Housing Program that al- 
lowed her to contribute her own sweat equity, she would not have 
been able to afford that new home. 

Those are victories. In that woman’s and her son’s life, this is a 
major accomplishment. To us, it may seem only a statistic, but 
there is a lot of power and soul in those statistics around the coun- 
try. 

Based on your budget justification in 2014, a total of 868 families 
were assisted through this program. In 2015, it is estimated that 
a total of 1,100 families are expected to benefit. With the proposed 
cut in funding in the 2016 budget, the Self-Help Housing is esti- 
mated to serve only about 600 rural families. With the dem- 
onstrated success of that program, why does the Department insist 
on proposing cuts to the Mutual and Self-Help Housing Program? 
Help me out. 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you. Chairman Rogers. 

I want to just agree with you about the power and soul in the 
stats and the families that they represent. I spent my career really 
working on asset-building, particularly in rural areas. And I deeply 
believe in the housing programs that we provide, are able to pro- 
vide. And I know that these resources are precious. So you have 
a team here that believes deeply in homeownership and believes it 
is possible in rural areas and believes it is possible for low-income 
families such as the one you mentioned. 

Our proposal of $10 million, consistent with last year, is a pro- 
posal we hope will absolutely continue this program. I am going to 
let Administrator Hernandez give some additional detail, though, 
on what we believe will be possible in fiscal year 2016. 

Mr. Hernandez. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very excited and proud to be part of a team 
that helps change people’s lives. And, as you stated, Mr. Chairman, 
Self-Help is a major tool to improve people’s lives. Housing, as you 
know, is a conduit to family, neighborhood, and community. So any 
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way we can enhance people’s opportunity to improve their lives, we 
do it through the tool of Self-Help. 

So we think Self-Help is very successful. We want to support 
that program. At the same time, we are trying to improve how we 
do the program and also all our housing programs so we can reduce 
the time it takes our staff to do it so we can get more things done. 

So part of our commitment to Self-Help Housing is to continue 
the funding at $10 million, but what we are also doing is improving 
how we do underwriting to reduce the time it takes for our staff. 
Because right now it is very manual, sir, to do all the underwriting 
we do in the Self-Help program as well as 502 Direct. 

So we put some major emphasis this year, sir, to improve the 
processing of underwriting, going out and doing outreach. We are 
now partnering more with nonprofits. And, sir, as you have indi- 
cated before, in Kentucky alone, we have a great company called 
Kentucky Highlands — one of the best. They are doing Self-Help 
homes that are energy-efficient. They are changing people’s lives, 
not just building homes. 

So what we are trying to do is find out how we can do it better, 
not just do more dollars, but how we do it better. Last year, there 
was a — almost every year, there is a carryover. We have some non- 
profits that families fall out, they don’t build their homes. And so 
last year we had approximately about $12 million carry over that 
nonprofits weren’t able to use. 

So we have a carryover. So we are trying to be very good stew- 
ards of the dollars, use the money from a carryover, because, as 
you know, it is a 2-year program. And so, in that 2-year program, 
some people come in, some people go out. So we are trying to man- 
age our partnership with these nonprofits to make sure they come 
in with the amount of dollars. So every year we do a survey to try 
to understand who is going to be coming in, who will come out, and 
sometimes our surveys are not correct. 

So we expect there to be a carryover again this year, sir. We will 
use that money to build more homes. But our strong commitment 
is to change people’s lives — our big effort to try and make sure we 
celebrate the 50,000 homes. These are more than just houses. And 
as a community developer, we always look at housing as the con- 
duit first, because that is how you change people’s lives and give 
them assets. 

So we are so committed to this program, so we are looking for 
more and more ways. And to that, we are partnering with great 
customers like Kentucky Highlands to help us do it better. So they 
are actually testing some automation for us so we will do a better 
job, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I thank you for that. 

And you are right about Kentucky Highlands. It is an amazing 
company that has provided hundreds of jobs through its investment 
procedures. And now the homes that they are building, it is an 
amazing story, and I wish we could spread the news more broadly. 
But it is a great program that you have been especially helpful 
with. Would not have happened without you, and we appreciate it. 

Let me ask you quickly about the Section 504 program — 504 pro- 
vides assistance to the neediest elderly rural families for essential 
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repairs and home improvements that allow them to live independ- 
ently. What can you say about it? 

SECTION 504 PROGRAM 

Ms. Mensah. Again, I am going to ask Administrator Hernandez 
to say more specifically. But I will say, I saw some of this work in 
your State, and I met with Kentucky Highlands and some of the 
other partners. 

Mr. Rogers. Right. 

Ms. Mensah. And we do see this as critical, and we are not let- 
ting down our guard on this work. 

Mr. Rogers. Good. 

Mr. Hernandez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Home Repair Program is a great way to continue having an 
asset. So we are trying to find ways to enhance that, the success 
of that program. 

It is a very manual-intensive program, sir. So, in order to im- 
prove our performance and build on the success that we have, we 
are actually trying to partner more with nonprofits. 

As you know, over the last few years, we have lost a number of 
staff. Our staff used to do the outreach to find the customers and 
then to underwrite the loan and then provide the support to get 
them there. With the reduction of staff over the last number of 
years, it provides a great opportunity. That opportunity is, how do 
you do work differently and better to try to get more people into 
the program? So we are trying that. We are trying to find a new 
way in partnering with nonprofits to do better outreach, to find 
better ways to do this. 

So our support will still be strong. As a matter of fact, Kentucky 
is probably the best-performing State when it comes to Home Re- 
pair. As a matter of fact, I am getting ready to go to Kentucky and 
recognize Tom Fern and his staff because they are one of the few 
States that used all their dollars in both grant and loan. 

Now, let me be real honest. The grant money goes very fast, very 
fast. It is the loan money that takes a while to do. Some of our sen- 
iors do not want to take a loan out on their home, and so we have 
to spend lots of time educating them that it is only a 1 percent 
loan, it is a great opportunity, you get to stay in your house. But 
we have some customers who do not want the loan, so we have to 
find a way, working with the nonprofits, to educate better so they 
will be willing to take that additional risk to stay in their home 
with a loan. 

So we are going to be working harder and, we think, smarter 
with this new technology that we are doing for automated under- 
writing, sir. 


PARTNERSHIP WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr. Rogers. Well, you are doing a great job, and I appreciate it. 

You know, the many programs that are available for rural com- 
munities that you oversee are a valuable asset, to say the very 
least. The StrikeForce initiative that you have seen fit to include 
my region in, the Community Facilities Program, numerous hous- 
ing programs, business lending programs — they are all playing a 
very important part in the success of our SOAR initiative back 
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there. In fact, it is a critical building block. We could not be where 
we are without you. 

It is a bipartisan effort, as I have said, between the Governor 
and myself to try to uplift a region that has been absolutely ham- 
mered by coal layoffs. We have 9,000 people who had an economic 
disaster in their life in the past couple of years, out of a job, trying 
to find a way to make a living for a small family, or move out. And 
these programs are a lifeline. 

We appreciate the work that you are doing and look forward to 
seeing you down there again. 

Mr. Hernandez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Farr. 

POVERTY IN AMERICA 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you very much. Chairman Rogers, for pointing out the 
vitality of these programs. I know in your State and district there 
is a lot of rural poverty, and I am really pleased that you are a 
Chair of this Committee that understands that, because so many 
people don’t understand rural poverty. 

And when we picked out these counties that were most impover- 
ished that the Census Bureau pointed out year after year, I think, 
of the 353, 85 percent of them are in rural areas, don’t have urban 
cities. So this is really a rural-America problem. 

And it is one that it will not self-correct. There is no way you 
can — I mean, my personal story is that, when I got out of college, 
I went in the Peace Corps. I thought I was going to be a high 
school biology teacher; that was my goal. 

And I lived in a very poor barrio in Latin America. I really got 
into the culture of poverty, when people don’t know how to read 
and write, they don’t have any skill sets. They don’t even know 
how to understand things. They don’t even know how to get on a 
bus because they can’t read which bus they need. They have no 
idea how to count money. They don’t know whether to give the bus 
driver a $1 bill or a $10 bill and certainly don’t know whether they 
get the right change. They are taken advantage of all the time. 
They have to learn all kinds of incredible coping skills so that you 
never know that they are sort of ignorant. 

And it really hit me: Why I am doing this for a Third World 
country when I — we had a book out at that time called “The Other 
America” by Michael Harrington that said, you know, there is pov- 
erty in the United States, and here is what it is. And I thought, 
“I have to go home.” Presidents Johnson and Kennedy had just 
started the war on poverty in the United States, and that just 
changed my life. I got into politics because of it. 

And what I learned about it is that it is all about — it is the way 
we try to raise our children. It is all about empowerment, teaching 
empowerment, how do you empower yourself to solve a problem. 
Obviously, education is so key to it. 

So we can’t passively approach poverty in America. We have to 
aggressively approach it. And that is going to be government, be- 
cause there is no way in the private sector — there is no money to 
be made. These people are poor, they don’t have any money to 
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spend. And there is only so much, sort of, church and humanitarian 
assistance that can he done, and they don’t do these things like 
housing and infrastructure development for communications. 

And if we are going to save rural America, as the Secretary has 
told us, we have to put in that infrastructure. Kids are not staying 
there because they can’t even get on the Internet. Well, who is 
going to get us on the Internet? It has to be this government lend- 
ing program. 

So it really is about empowerment. And what I appreciate about 
Secretary Vilsack — and maybe it is because he is from the rural 
State of Iowa and has understood this as a mayor and local govern- 
ment person, about this poverty in America and how to invest in 
it and now really using all of government, whole of government, 
not just USDA and these siloed programs that you are admin- 
istering, but, really, let’s pull in all of it. 

So I hope that, as we discuss this budget, because these are new 
ideas, really ideas to finally make something work so that these 
counties won’t consistently be — every time a census is taken, every 
10 years, nothing has changed. 

And Chairman Rogers pointed out how successful this Kentucky 
Highlands program has been. Those are the things that — and I am 
sure that couldn’t exist without the government partnerships. 

So I hope that we will really use this opportunity in Congress to 
for the first time really turn that, what they call the tipping point 
on poverty in America, to be able to really put together all of the 
essential credentials which you all understand. 

So tell us, you know — I mean, if we are going to cut these pro- 
grams, let’s talk about it. If we are going to invest in them, let’s 
make sure they work right. 

And one of the questions I have is, you want to do this Rural 
Corps, which sounds like a way of getting experts to go in there 
and do it as kind of a SWAT team of everybody who understands 
something can really help the rural area. Why not concentrate on 
whatever poverty programs, AmeriCorps, all kinds of other corps 
that we have working there, rather than create a new one? 

RURAL CORPS 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you. Ranking Member Farr, for your ques- 
tion and really a visionary statement. It is wonderful to speak to 
Members of Congress who have a heart and a passion for change 
and moving rural communities forward. 

Rural Corps, which I will soon ask Ms. Salerno to speak to, is 
one of our bold ideas for how we invest in adding more to our work- 
force, bringing in new talent. 

Many Americans have been moved by experience like you spoke 
to in Peace Corps. They have been moved by their experiences in 
the military. They understand that coming in and working to sup- 
port alongside other experienced professionals can be a powerful, 
motivating experience for both. 

And our hope in this pilot is to, with a modest increase, bring 
more resources to bear to aid our workforce. 

And, Administrator Salerno, can you say a little bit more about 
how we have envisioned our Rural Corps? 

Ms. Salerno. Yes. Thank you. 
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And thank you, again, Congressman Farr, for your commitment 
to rural poverty, which is so important to the work that we do. 

And Rural Corps is just that, a corps. I mean, it is that same 
kind of, you know — why do we have the Peace Corps? I mean, it 
is that same thing, but looking internally — but looking internally 
for those rural areas. 

That is where we are suffering. We have communities in the 
rural parts of this country, especially in the South, where we have 
no mayors, we have no town managers, we have no expertise. We 
need folks in these communities, or these persistent-poverty coun- 
ties, that have a commitment to that area that can navigate the 
Federal system. 

Mr. Farr. So do you recruit government employees to be on this 
Rural Corps, or are these volunteers with professional experience? 

Ms. Salerno. We are looking at the opportunity to work exactly 
with folks that already do Volunteer In Service To America 
(VISTA). So the Corporation for Community Service is one of the 
operations we are looking at. 

So the idea is to use our dollars to make sure those folks come 
in and get trained on all of our programs. But that will be through 
the Corporation for Community Service and VISTA-type volun- 
teers. 

Mr. Farr. Okay. 


RURAL CHILD POVERTY 

Mr. Aderholt. Let me talk a little bit about the rural child pov- 
erty pilot I mentioned in my opening statement. 

The budget proposes $20 million in new funding for a new dem- 
onstration project on rural child poverty. The budget documents 
state that the project, and I will quote, “support innovative strate- 
gies to combat rural child poverty through better coordination of 
current Federal programs designed to help poor kids and families 
provide critical coordination and outreach work and conduct an 
evaluation to determine if the program should have broader impli- 
cations.” 

I think it is hard to imagine that we would provide 20 million 
in Federal dollars to coordinate other Federal dollars. What USDA 
programs that would help poor kids and families need to be better 
coordinated? 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you. Congressman, for your question. 

This pilot stems from our deep commitment to doing something 
against the intractable and painful problem of child poverty. And 
we are inspired by work like our StrikeForce work, where we were 
able to bring other members of the Federal family and work across 
our own silos. 

But the core idea of this is — we are in a pilot. We want to meas- 
ure and experiment. But the core idea is that we want to find part- 
ners in rural areas, not only our Federal partners but partners like 
Kentucky Highlands, intermediaries there who could be a source of 
technical assistance to the work that needs to happen. 

So our view is that the budget amount allows us money for some 
grants and technical assistance to support efforts that are locally 
based. 
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Mr. Aderholt. Are there other Federal programs that are tar- 
geted toward poor kids that need to he coordinated with USDA pro- 
grams? 

Ms. Mensah. Chairman, I think we all are aware that there are 
many. One thing we believe is that often our programs are deliv- 
ered by program, not to a person or a family. And so the same per- 
son needs support from many different pieces of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, thus, you know, support from an Earned Income Tax 
Credit and support from a nutrition program. 

So, yes, we do believe that the coordination could make a dent 
deeper in child poverty. 

Mr. Aderholt. What kind of innovative strategies would you, 
you know, pursue in this and to support with doing something like 
this? 

Ms. Mensah. You know, all of this is still part of the pilot think- 
ing. I think we would be happy to give your staff a longer briefing 
on this. This is still under thought. 

But I can say, as someone who was a grant-maker for 13 years 
in the Rural Poverty and Resources Program at the Ford Founda- 
tion, that much of the innovation rests locally with the inter- 
mediaries and the partners that are there. And they are often 
starved for better partners. And my own hope is that some of the 
innovation that we will discover in this pilot is already with us in 
those partners. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS COORDINATION 

Mr. Aderholt. I understand that tomorrow the Food and Nutri- 
tion Service will announce the creation of a Rural Child Poverty 
Nutrition Center, and it will be based at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

How is Rural Development coordinating with other USDA agen- 
cies, such as the Food and Nutrition Service, on rural poverty 
issues? 

Ms. Mensah. Chairman, I don’t have a specific answer for you 
today on that collaboration. I was at the University of Kentucky 
just a few weeks ago. I am excited to hear about this, but I would 
have to get back to you for more detail about that new center. 

[The information follows:] 
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The goal of the USDA Rural Child Pov'erty Nutrition Center is to reduce child 
food insecurity in persistently poor rural counties . 


The FNS Rural Poverty Nutrition Center has the goal of reducing food 
insecurity in persistently poor rural areas. While this effort is related and 
will contribute to the efforts of the Rural Child Poverty Demonstration 
Pilot, the scope is distinct. The goal of the Rural Child Poverty 
Demonstration Grants is to enhance strategies that reduce the broader causes 
and effects of rural child poverty. So while the latter proposed pilots may 
include programing around nutrition and food insecurity, it would also seek 
ways that the child and family can deal with other challenges, such as 
educational attainment, workforce development, and financial literacy. In 
other words, the Rural Child Poverty Demonstration Pilots would seek to 
coordinate programs beyond those that focus on food insecurity. 

In general, RD has been working closely with FNS in both the development of 
the Rural Child Poverty Demonstration Pilot and in seeking ways that the two 
agencies can work together to provide services to rural families. While the 
delivery models for the two Mission Areas are distinct, the goal of creating 
stability and opportunity for families is the same. For example, the agencies 
are exploring how to build on work last year that featured RD's Multi-Family 
Housing properties as host sites for FNS' summer feeding program. 


The Need; Children who grow up in rural poverty face obstacles that may 
contribute to lack of cross-program participation in Child Nutrition 
programs . 


• Various structural conditions, such as geographic isolation, fewer 

services, fewer jobs, and fewer opportunities are commonly thought to make 
it difficult for individuals in rural communities to break out of the 
poverty cycle. 


• Program accessibility in rural areas is particularly critical. Both 
distance and lack of transportation are primary barriers to accessing 
resources for rural families. 


• Both the quantity and quality of food available to rural families can also 
be limited by living in low-income communities with limited access to 
grocery stores. 

• Also, among rural families experiencing poverty for the first time, lack 
of program awareness and stigma associated with program participation may 
make expanding Child Nutrition program participation rates particularly 
challenging. 


How the Center Will Help: Over the next four years, the Center will fund and 
administer subgrants in persistently poor rural counties to improve Child 
Nutrition program coordination and usage. Innovative strategies of 
particular interest include: 

• Approaches to involve the community to develop and sustain cross program 
coordination over time; 
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More effective uses of technology and digital media to improve outreach; 
and, 

Advances in comiTLunication and coordination among nutrition program staff, 
program participants, other local or non-local partners, and FNS. 

he Center's actions will include: 

Soliciting applications and competitively awarding subgrants in up to 30 
high-need communities; 

Providing technical assistance and support to sub-grantees; 

Sharing information across grantees to promote successful implementation; 

Conducting an evaluation of the sub-grantees' activities that describes 
and explains the approaches used, and assesses their impact on nutrition 
assistance program participation and coordination; and. 

Sharing the results of projects broadly with policy makers, service 
providers, the academic and anti-hunger communities, and the public to 
promote wide use of successful program collaboration strategies. 
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Mr. Aderholt. Okay. 

Mr. Rogers. By the way, the campus at U.K. is pretty vacant 
right now. 

Ms. Mensah. So we might he able to fit. Okay. Good. I am glad. 

RURAL BUSINESS SERVICE REORGANIZATION 

Mr. Aderholt. It is my understanding that yesterday we found 
out that Rural Business-Cooperative Service is planning to reorga- 
nize. This was a little bit of a surprise to us, particularly because 
the committee has been concerned that USDA’s compliance with re- 
programming requirements included in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Act have been a concern to the subcommittee for quite some 
time. 

Is Rural Development planning to reorganize? 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you. Congressman. And since we have the 
Administrator here, I will let her give you more of a picture. 

What I can say is that I am excited about the many new titles 
that the Farm Bill gave us to invest in things like rural energy in 
a deeper way. And those programs reside in our Rural Business, 
so we have a responsibility. We take seriously our role to admin- 
ister these programs in a strong way. 

And I will ask Ms. Salerno to say more. 

Ms. Salerno. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are always looking, as stewards of the Federal dollar, at ways 
to better serve our customers and move our organization forward. 
With the new moneys awarded through the Farm Bill, we have 
been having very preliminary discussions about ways to make sure 
that we deliver our services more efficiently. 

As part of this, we have had discussions, internal discussions, 
that were reported in a column yesterday. At this time, we are 
partnering with our stakeholders, we are looking for opportunities 
to leverage our dollars. 

At no time have we come away from our commitment to coopera- 
tives, which was outlined in the story incorrectly. We believe that 
the cooperative programs and the development programs, our 
Rural Cooperatives Development Grants (RCDG) that we have 
around the country, our, you know, Value-Added Producer Grants, 
which are cooperative-based — we have cooperatives that work on 
the entire food hub system that we talked about at last year’s hear- 
ing. We do a cooperative magazine. This just shows our commit- 
ment to cooperatives. 

We are in the very early stages of looking at the provisions of 
the Farm Bill that we can make sure that we are on top of and 
that we can deliver effectively. We absolutely know about our obli- 
gation to report to you any kind of movement. When I have the 
chance to sit down with my Under Secretary and give her this in- 
formation, we will come in front of you and brief you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. So you are planning to inform the Com- 
mittee of your plans before you move forward on this? 

Ms. Salerno. Absolutely. 

Ms. Mensah. Absolutely. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. 

Ms. Pingree. 
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Ms. PiNGREE. I am going to let Mr. Bishop go ahead of me. 
Mr. Aderholt. Okay. 

Mr. Bishop. 


RURAL AMERICA PERSISTENT POVERTY 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

I thank the gentle lady for yielding. 

And I thank the chairman and the big chairman and Mr. Farr 
for their comments, particularly with regard to poverty and per- 
sistent poverty. 

Like Mr. Farr, my genesis in politics has really been moved by 
the war on poverty and civil rights. And, of course, I view what I 
do now as a ministry of public service. And I couldn’t help but be 
touched and reminded of the, actually, 488 counties that are in 
America with persistent poverty, where 20 percent of the popu- 
lation has lived below the poverty level for the last 30 years. And, 
interestingly enough, 139 of those counties are represented by 
Democrats, 331 of those counties are represented by Republicans, 
and 18 are split between the 2 parties. 

Congressman James Clyburn of South Carolina, the Sixth Dis- 
trict, did an article last year entitled, “Developing the Will and the 
Way to Address Persistent Poverty in America,” and it was pub- 
lished in the Harvard Law Journal on Legislation. And it was a fol- 
lowup to a provision that was put in the Recovery Act dealing with 
the rural development provisions of it, which was called the 10-20- 
30 program, where 10 percent of resources for rural development 
were targeted in the Reinvestment Act to those counties where 20 
percent of folks have lived in poverty for the last 30 years. 

This is a very, very simple formula that is not necessarily flat 
number-driven but emphasizes the importance of addressing those 
persistent-poverty needs. And, of course, it won’t matter what the 
actual number is as long as whatever the allocation is — and as we 
are grappling with these budget problems now, if we take 10 per- 
cent of whatever the number is and allocate it to those 20 percent 
population areas that have been in poverty for 30 years, we can 
begin to make a difference. 

But I really congratulate Secretary Vilsack for StrikeForce and 
for all of the efforts in trying to bring prosperity and a livable life 
to rural America. 

But I am glad that the big Chairman is here, Mr. Rogers, be- 
cause I think that, together, on a bipartisan basis, we really need 
to find a way for each one of our 12 appropriations bills to be tar- 
geted so that all of the people in America can benefit and that our 
persistent-poverty counties will be able to be made whole. 

If each one of our 12 bills just followed that simple 10-20-30 for- 
mula, regardless of what the actual number is, we would begin to 
address this issue of poverty and opportunity for everyone in Amer- 
ica. 

And it should never matter what the ZIP Code is that a young- 
ster grows up in. That youngster should have the same opportunity 
as any youngster anywhere in the world to realize his or her full 
potential. 

And so I don’t have a question, and I congratulate you for what 
you do, and I certainly am supportive. But I would like to urge our 
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colleagues to really seriously look, on a bipartisan basis, at this 
simple formula, 10-20-30. And it is elaborated on in the Harvard 
Law Journal. I think it was published May the 5th of last year. But 
I think it would really serve a really positive, constructive blue- 
print for what we do in the Congress in the context of developing 
a balanced budget. 

Mr. Aderholt. Dr. Harris. 

BROADBANK PROGRAM 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

A couple of questions. 

One is just something that was brought to my attention by some- 
one in the district. It is about the rural broadband service, and 
there are rumors that it may be ending as early as June of this 
year. Is that true, or is it going to continue through this fiscal year 
and into the next? 

Ms. Mensah. Congressman Harris, are you speaking about the 
ARRA broadband programs that were part of the American Recov- 
ery Act that are a part 

Dr. Harris. Well, you know, you got me. It is just the “RUS pro- 
gram for broadband.” Because I know in your budget for next year, 
you still have 

Ms. Mensah. We are not getting out of the broadband business. 

Dr. Harris. That is what I thought. 

Ms. Mensah. We believe it deeply and 

RURAL DEFINITION 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. That is what I thought. I was 
a little curious about that. 

I understand you are reviewing the process by which a State will 
determine if an area is rural in character for the purpose of the 
Rural Housing Service. Is that true? Is that a process that is un- 
dergoing in the Department? 

Ms. Mensah. This is an important question about rural and 
character as it relates to our housing programs. And I will ask Ad- 
ministrator Hernandez to briefly say where we are in that process. 

Mr. Hernandez. Thank you. 

Mr. Congressman, what we are trying to do is make sure we 
have a process that actually uses the three variables, which are 
population, lack of access to capital, and rural in character. Those 
are the three variables we work with. 

What we are trying to do is make sure that we have a protocol 
with communication standardization, so we educate folks on how 
we do it, how we announce it to make sure stakeholders can par- 
ticipate and have input how those designations are made. 

So what we have done for this year, we have suspended rural- 
in-character determinations until we establish a standard protocol 
for how we can get that done. That will begin in September 2015. 
We will begin that again. 

Dr. Harris. So when will the new process be announced or the 
new protocol? September? 

Mr. Hernandez. The goal is to have it by September 2015. 
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SINGLE FAMILY HOUSING GUARANTEED DIRECT ENDORSEMENT 

Dr. Harris. By September. Okay. 

And I saw the budget includes a proposal to allow for direct en- 
dorsement lenders, I guess for the first time. Will there actually be 
a cost to implement, or is there potentially a budget savings for di- 
rect endorsement? 

Mr. Hernandez. Long term, there are savings, Mr. Congress- 
man, but first it takes some investment to do the automation. 
Right now, we don’t have the automation, the technology to even 
accept the feedback from our lenders. This is a fee per loan, up to 
about $25 per loan. But to do that, we have to install new hard- 
ware, new software so we can be with the rest of the industry, who 
charges a fee every time you process. 

And the nice thing about that. Congressman, is those dollars are 
only used for automation enhancements. That is what we are try- 
ing to do, is be closer to our customers and provide better service. 

RURAL infrastructure OPPORTUNITY 

Dr. Harris. Okay. Thank you. 

The Rural Infrastructure Opportunity Fund, I know it was an- 
nounced last year in July. Just a question about it: Can you give 
us an update? Is anyone else besides CoBank investing in it? Be- 
cause the initial was $10 billion. Are there any other investors in 
the last 9 months? 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you for signaling that. That was an impor- 
tant event for us last summer, and we are pleased with this. 

At this point, I am not aware of other investors. I would be 
happy to come back to your staff and give you updates. 

RURAL CORPS 

Dr. Harris. Okay, maybe on some of the projects. That is great. 

The Rural Corps — I know we talked a little bit about Rural 
Corps, and I am not sure I quite understand it yet. Is it going to 
be that your staff are going to train, the AmeriCorps VISTA volun- 
teers to go into these communities, or is your staff going into the 
communities, or some hybrid of this? I am not sure I understand 
how that is going to function. 

Ms. Mensah. We are still at the pilot level 

Dr. Harris. Okay. 

Ms. Mensah [continuing]. So this is still under discussion. But 
we have reached out to the Corporation for National Service, and 
we think they are a good model for working with us. And in that 
model, it is that new staff come in and work with our existing staff. 

We have staff that are so talented. In Kentucky, I was with staff- 
ers who have been there for 40 years. It is powerful. So those staff 
could be augmented, you know, with Corps members. 

Dr. Harris. So will the funding come through USDA, not 
through the AmeriCorps? 

Ms. Mensah. Yes. Funding, we are asking for that. 

Dr. Harris. And how much funding is required in this budget for 
that? 

Ms. Mensah. Mr. Young, would you give me that number again 
for 
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Dr. Harris. Because I also noticed your travel and transpor- 
tation line item went up also. Is that partially due to this, that you 
are anticipating your staff traveling more to these districts? 

Ms. Mensah. We are going to give you 

Dr. Harris. Can you give us that? 

Ms. Mensah. The number is $6 million. 

Dr. Harris. Okay. And that is outside of the travel and transpor- 
tation? Or is that travel and transportation increase because of this 
or it is all wrapped in? 

Ms. Mensah. From what I understand, part of the number is for 
increased travel. And that is because we imagine Corps members 
traveling with our 

Dr. Harris. Sure, going to the districts. 

Ms. Mensah. Yes. 

INFRASTRUCTURE COORDINATION 

Dr. Harris. Finally, the USDA and the EPA, you know, both run 
low-interest loans to rural communities for water and waste infra- 
structure. I know because we have a lot of communities in my dis- 
trict that take part in it. 

You know, the E&W Subcommittee met, heard a lot of testimony 
about the difficulties with EPA and doing the paperwork, getting 
it processed. I, honestly, hear some of the same about USDA in the 
district. 

First of all, do you coordinate with EPA on these? And is the 
process dissimilar? Do these communities have to go through, you 
know, parallel but different processes, different applications, things 
like that? Are you making it easy? 

Ms. Mensah. I am so proud of our water programs. And I want 
Administrator Schneider to speak. We think we are excellent at 
doing the deep work to bring water to rural communities. 

Acting Administrator. 

Mr. Schneider. Thank you. Congressman. 

Our water programs serve such a vital role to rural America in 
getting resources out to update their systems. I, prior to my acting 
role, was the State director in North Dakota, a very rural State, 
for the past 5 years and worked with communities of oftentimes 
just a couple hundred people in upgrading their clay pipe that was 
deteriorating. 

We certainly coordinate with EPA as it relates to how they are 
a regulatory agency, but it doesn’t impact how we function in deliv- 
ering these important resources, both in the form of loans and 
grants, to rural communities all over the country. 

Dr. Harris. Well, thank you. And, again, I would just ask you 
to make it as user-friendly as possible. 

And thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

LOCAL FOOD SYSTEMS FUNDING 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Thank you to everyone on the panel for being here today. 

And, Madame Under Secretary, thank you for the work you have 
done previously and for taking on this work in public service. We 
really appreciate it. 
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And I want to echo my colleagues in being grateful for the con- 
versations that have gone on about rural poverty and the impor- 
tance of that and your commitment and everyone there for helping 
to make really vital and important changes. 

I am lucky enough to represent Maine, and most people don’t 
think about rural poverty in New England or even on the East 
Coast. We tend to think of these as other States’ issues, but Maine, 
in fact, is one of the most rural States in the Nation. And we have 
struggled quite a bit in the last two decades with the loss of manu- 
facturing jobs, in the last 50 years with the downturn in agri- 
culture, and a whole variety of things that have hit us hard in 
many, many ways. We still have a lot of communities that struggle. 

One of the bright spots for us, which I know I have talked to 
some of you about before, has been the real resurgence in opportu- 
nities in agriculture. Small farmers, family farms, farms that were 
about to go out of business are finding a way back into business 
or being taken over by younger family members and that has been 
a great economic opportunity for us. 

We are one of the few States where the average age of our farm- 
ers isn’t going up and where we have new farms coming under cul- 
tivation and great new opportunities with farm-to-table restaurants 
and farmers’ markets and many of the things that the USD A has 
been very helpful in supporting. So many programs that are in 
Rural Development — Value-Added Producer Grants, business and 
industry loans, rural micro-enterprise assistance programs — these 
are all extremely critical to us. 

And while I know your mission around broadband and waste- 
water and rural housing has been vital to our State and so many 
other people are discussing that today, I just want to talk a little 
bit about your commitment to those things. How do you see local 
food systems fitting into the mission of Rural Development? Are 
you thinking about new proposals or how to keep the funding in 
these other programs? 

Many of these things are new, and you are looking into new 
ideas. I want to reinforce the importance of all these things along 
with broadband and wastewater and other things that are critical 
to us and hear your perspective on it a little. 

LOCAL FOOD SYSTEMS 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you. Congresswoman Pingree. It is a delight 
to be here. And, as you know, early in my career, I was at the Ford 
Foundation, where, in your State, Coastal Enterprises was one of 
my teachers. 

Ms. Pingree. Oh, great. 

Ms. Mensah. And even 25 years ago, they had already made in- 
vestments in some of the businesses that we are now seeing flour- 
ish. 

I really appreciate your point about one of the bright spots is a 
resurgence in local food systems. And it is probably coming back 
to rural issues in 2015 for me. It is one of the things that I see 
so distinct about this portfolio, that we can do water, we can do 
housing, but we can also invest in value-added production and food 
systems, which is a bright spot. It does allow us to talk freshly 
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about agriculture and healthy food, and it allows us to think fresh- 
ly- 

So I am excited to lead a mission area that does bring — this is 
in our core values, it is in our key priorities. Thank you for sig- 
naling this. This will continue to be — we see this as just having 
such double impacts, both in the way we eat as Americans, our 
sense of health and local foods, but also the way it revitalizes new 
opportunities, new ways to bring income. And it is not only in your 
State. We have heard about it throughout the country. 

So you have our commitment that this remains a value. And 
happy to say more specific things if you are interested. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Well, if there are any programs you are particu- 
larly interested in or 

Ms. Mensah. Can I ask Administrator Salerno to just say a little 
bit more about our work 

Ms. Salerno. Thank you. 

Ms. Mensah [continuing]. On value-added production and pro- 
ducer grants? 

Ms. Salerno. Thank you. 

And I guess I need to thank many of you that helped us with 
the Farm Bill moneys, because that is where that money comes 
from for the Value-Added Producer Grants. 

And just, I think Maine has got such a great example. I know 
about this project because — I haven’t been there, but my staff was 
so excited about it. It is Tide Mill Organics in Edmunds Township, 
a $49,000 Value-Added Producer Grant to increase production of 
organic poultry. And it is just such a good example. I mean, it cre- 
ated jobs. It is, you know, keeping everything local. 

And we just have many, many examples of that Value-Added 
Producer Grant where — not just the job creation but also the ex- 
citement about agriculture that we need so desperately in these 
rural communities to help stop the out-migration. 

And the Value-Added Producer Grant, we, you know, again 
thank you for the moneys. And we have been very deliberate in our 
rulemaking process and hope to have awards out by the end of this 
fiscal year. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Well, thank you very much for mentioning 
Tide Mill. We are particularly proud of that, as we are of many of 
our farms. It is a dairy farm and a poultry producer. And some of 
your colleagues have heard me hound them relentlessly about how 
they are building a slaughterhouse for poultry. They need a USD A 
inspector. So we are trying to make sure that when that opens and 
the last nail is hammered in that they are also able to operate. So 
USDA is very important to us in that way, too. 

Ms. Mensah. And if there is time, we could also signal our 
Healthy Food Financing Initiative, which I also think is a very cre- 
ative and strong program to bring, again, this connection of food 
and local production to places that can use that food. I am particu- 
larly impressed, again, with the use of development finance organi- 
zations like Coastal, like others, who can be the financing hubs to 
make this happen. Because it takes money to invest in these food 
systems, too. So I am particularly pleased about both of these pro- 
grams. 
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Ms. PiNGREE. Well, thank you. I am out of time, but thanks also 
for mentioning CEL They have been there for 25 years, and an im- 
portant part of a public-private partnership. 

So I yield back. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. 

Mr. Young. 


RURAL CORPS REQUEST 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you all for coming before us today. It is great to see 
you. Thank you for the good work that you do. 

I want to dig into the Rural Corps pilot program you are talking 
about. You say you need about 20 additional staff to do this? Is 
that what I understand? 

Ms. Mensah. Congressman, that is the proposal for the pilot. 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Okay. 

Ms. Mensah. Yeah. 

Mr. Young of Iowa. So will you need to hire new staff, or do you 
have staff from within that you would send out? You talk about 
working with the Corporation for National and Community Service. 
You are borrowing staff? How is this all going to work? 

Ms. Mensah. I think what we need to do is come back to you and 
your staff and paint a bigger picture of this. Because I think this 
is a pilot, and what I can speak to today — but I will ask my staff, 
and happy to come back to you — but what I can speak to today is 
that this was really an augmentation of our current work with 
some additional support from Corps members. And it really was 
the way we want to give our staff a way of doing their work in 
rural areas, in rural areas of high poverty, give them a surge. 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Uh-huh. 

If this is going to go forward, I would ask that whoever this mo- 
bile corps is, this Rural Corps, they have some kind of under- 
standing of rural life and rural America, maybe a rural background 
for understanding. 

You talk about 10 areas of need out there, from my under- 
standing, 10 high-need areas to do this. Where are those areas, and 
what is your criteria for determining those? 

Ms. Mensah. Again, I can’t speak to the 10 at this moment, but 
I will be happy to 

Mr. Young of Iowa. We will meet again. 

Ms. Mensah. I would be happy to 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Okay. We will follow up on that. 

Ms. Mensah. I would be happy to follow up. 

OIG RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Thank you. 

Rural Housing Service. A July 2014 OIG report recommended 
that the Centralized Servicing Center strengthen its oversight con- 
trols and do a better job of recovering overpayment to borrowers. 

What is the RHS doing right now to implement those rec- 
ommendations? What improvements have you seen in recovering 
those payments? 

Ms. Mensah. Thanks for giving us a chance to talk about our 
oversight. 
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You know, one thing — and I am going to ask Administrator Her- 
nandez to speak to this, hut we take the OIG report seriously, and 
we take seriously our obligations to manage this portfolio. 

The first trip I made was to our St. Louis offices, where our CSC 
resides. You know, this is such a critical function, and it is partly 
what you have allowed us to invest in by our upgrades, computer 
systems that have made it easier for us to track. 

But I will ask Administrator Hernandez to say a little bit more 
about our oversight role and the improvements that we have made. 

Mr. Hernandez. Great. 

Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

What we are trying to do, very effectively right now, we have ad- 
dressed all the findings that the OIG has. We have implemented 
and improved the way we did our process for each of those findings. 
The goal is to continue to reduce the amount of overpayment. 

Part of that is we have some proposals trying to make sure we 
do that better. On the multifamily side, we have a proposal trying 
to make sure we have something called the new-hire database, try- 
ing to make sure we have better tools to better identify if there is 
somebody that should not be in the program. That is on the multi- 
family side. 

On the single-family side, we are actually enhancing, I think, our 
automation part there so we can do things faster, more accurately. 

So not only have we addressed all the OIG findings, we are re- 
ducing the loss of dollars and making sure that people who are eli- 
gible for the program get to be in the program and those who are 
not are not. 


WATER AND WASTE BACKLOG 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Well, when you address these and you re- 
coup those, it gives us more confidence, not just in this program 
but across the Federal Government. It just gives us better con- 
fidence in these programs. 

The backlog for the Rural Water and Waste Disposal Loan Pro- 
gram has decreased from $3.2 billion in 2013 to $2.4 billion in 
2015, to $398 million right now is my understanding. 

How do you explain the drop from $3.2 billion to what it is now? 
Do you think that what it is now is an accurate reflection of the 
need for rural water infrastructure and waste needs? 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you for pointing out some of our success in 
rural water. And I will ask Acting Administrator Schneider to 
speak specifically to that progress in reducing our backlog in water. 

Mr. Schneider. Thank you. Congressman. 

We have had substantial reductions in our backlog. As to the rea- 
son why, you know, I have worked in USDA water programs as 
State director and now as Acting Administrator for the past 5V2 
years. We went through a couple of tough years in Federal service 
with staff reductions. Lost employees with 30, 40 years, in some 
cases, of experience. 

And so, thankfully, we have had good budgets the last year or 
two, where we have been able to hire new staff, coordinate 
trainings, do better outreach, better packaging of our deals. And so 
all of that. Congressman, has contributed to us substantially reduc- 
ing our backlog. 
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But the underlying theme here is that there is great need in 
rural America for these important resources, for loans and grants 
to upgrade our water system so communities have access to safe, 
reliable drinking water. And we are committed to getting the job 
done. 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

BROADBAND PROGRAM 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for your testimony today. Welcome to the committee. 
We appreciate your service to our country. 

In our conversations this morning about all of your great work 
to try to help end rural poverty and support infrastructure and re- 
sources to folks in my State, in Kansas, and all across the country, 
one concern that I am sure you are aware of has been raised re- 
lated to the failure rates on some of the loan programs that exist 
in your various departments. 

One that received some headlines in recent weeks was the 
Broadband Treasury Loan program that had essentially been re- 
ported in the President’s budget to have a 116 percent default rate, 
which really doesn’t even make sense, how you would have over a 
100 percent default rate. But I understand the default rate is still 
pretty high, and I understand there are some other programs that 
have high default rates. 

And I guess I would like to know, on that program, for example, 
what percent of these loans are in default? How much in taxpayer 
dollars do we end up losing because of those defaults in that pro- 
gram, for example? And if there are other programs that you have 
concerns about that have a high default rate and what we are 
doing to make smarter loans and shore up those liabilities? 

I will note that many banks have just a 2 to 3 percent default 
rate. And so when we are talking, you know, 20, 30 percent in 
some of these programs, it is very concerning to me and taxpayers, 
because we want to make sure when we are spending money — and 
we are good stewards of our taxpayer dollars here in this Com- 
mittee — we are getting the most bang for our buck and we are not 
losing the hard-earned tax dollars of the American people. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you. Congressman. 

And we share the goal of running a strong Rural Development 
portfolio. My opening remarks to this Committee but also to my 
staff have been that I believe we should be striving to be the best 
rural development finance organization in the country. And so we 
take seriously the need to steward taxpayer dollars and to con- 
tinue, frankly, low default and write-off rates, which we have. 

The reported 116 percent default rate in our broadband program 
was an error. That is an error number. And I am happy to give 
your staff more of the detail on how that error came around. 

But I want to say, before asking Administrator Schneider to say 
a little bit more about our broadband program, I want to say par- 
ticularly that this is such a strong program. It is administered ex- 
tremely well, providing broadband services in places that the pri- 
vate sector by itself has not been able to get to. 
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I was in McKee, Kentucky, and not only did I see fiberoptic cable 
laid in an absolutely difficult part of the country for private folks 
to reach, but I really saw why we are there. And the Chairman of 
the Peoples Telecommunications Institution said such a powerful 
thing. He said, “It is not just about broadband. It is about our chil- 
dren. Because by putting this broadband in place in areas like 
McKee, Kentucky, we are giving jobs a chance to come here, and 
we are giving our children a chance to stay.” Everybody who has 
a teenager knows, you know, if we can’t get on the Internet with 
real service, we won’t — ^you know, we can’t even do our distance 
learning. 

So I am very pleased with this program. And a better expla- 
nation of where we think the risk is in these programs is our sub- 
sidy rate, which is about 20 percent. But even then, I think we 
have had tremendous success already. This is a well-stewarded pro- 
gram in broadband. 

And since you have asked about it, I do want to allow Acting Ad- 
ministrator Schneider to say a few more words about our 
broadband program. 

Mr. Schneider. Thank you. 

Congressman, as the Under Secretary stated, we are committed 
to meeting the needs of this critical 21st-century infrastructure, de- 
ploying high-speed broadband Internet. I think, singlehandedly, it 
is the biggest game-changer for rural America that addresses so 
many of the issues that we are all concerned about. 

I have been to Kansas in this capacity, sir, and Kansas has some 
of the best rural telecoms in the country. And we partner with the 
private sector in deploying these public resources, partnering with 
them to build out their networks to unserved and underserved 
areas in rural America. 

And I think when you look at the bigger picture of what we do 
in broadband, since 2009 we have committed resources to over 500 
projects across rural America, to the tune of about $5.8 billion. And 
so that is a tremendous investment in building out these networks 
across rural America. 


DEFAULT RATES 

Mr. Yoder. If we might, before our time runs out, I still haven’t 
had my question answered, though. My question is, what is the de- 
fault rate in the program? 

Estimates in the 2016 budget will be just under a 70 percent de- 
fault rate. Why is there such a high default rate? Whether it is 116 
percent or 70 percent, what is causing this? And I just want to 
know what we can do 

Ms. Mensah. Yeah. 

Mr. Yoder [continuing]. To fix it to ensure we are being better 
stewards of the taxpayer dollars. 

Ms. Mensah. Congressman 

Mr. Yoder. I certainly get the value of the program. What I am 
concerned about is why so many of these loans are going into de- 
fault. And I would like to know what the cost is to taxpayers. 

And then could you tell us what other programs have higher- 
than-normal default rates and what we are doing to fix that prob- 
lem specifically? 
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Ms. Mensah. The specific answer to the default question is more 
detailed. I do not think that is accurate, and I would like to be able 
to give your staff a deeper briefing. When you mix late payments 
and write-offs together, you get a higher number. 

So let me come back to you with more, but I do not believe that 
is accurate, and I do not believe we are going to cost the taxpayer 
at extreme levels at all. I think this is very well run. Of the 500 
projects, we haven’t written off any of those. So let us come back 
to you with that. 

Other programs with high defaults, again, I don’t think of any 
of our programs as having high defaults. 

Mr. Yoder. Well, I guess it is a question of whether a 70 percent 
default rate, if that is the accurate number, is a high default rate. 
I would think most people would say it would be. 

We are talking about billions of taxpayer dollars. And I think 
talking about how the program is a good program really, I think, 
takes us off the subject of what we are concerned about in this 
Committee, which is making sure that we are spending our dollars 
wisely. And all of us on both sides of the aisle want to ensure that 
every program we have, gets the highest bang for our buck. 

And these default rates are very concerning, whether it is 70 per- 
cent, or I think some of your folks have come back and said really 
it is only about 20 percent or 25 percent. There is a program that 
has rural apartment complexes that has a similar default rate and 
they are only going to recover 40 cents on every dollar loaned. 

I just really think when you come before the Committee, we need 
to know to what extent these defaults are occurring. Are these 
numbers all accurate that are in the President’s budget? What is 
this costing taxpayers? And we need to know what folks are doing 
in your department to ensure that we are shoring these up. Why 
is this happening, and how can we fix it? 

Ms. Mensah. It is fair. And I will come back to you. Those aren’t 
correct numbers. We have mixed late payments and defaults. 

Mr. Yoder. But 

Ms. Mensah. And we will come back. 

Mr. Yoder [continuing]. These numbers come from your depart- 
ment. 

Ms. Mensah. Well, those are the numbers that were reported in 
the press. 

Mr. Yoder. In the budget, in the President’s budget, from your 
department. 

Ms. Mensah. And I have said they are in error. 

[The information follows:] 

Each year the President’s budget submission includes the Federal Credit Supple- 
ment. The broadbrand loan default rate reflects late payments, the majority of 
which are expected to be recovered, as well as long term defaults. The broadband 
loan default rate published in this year’s Federal Credit Supplement is based on an 
outdated methodology that overstated late payment amounts. USDA is working 
closely with OMB to revise the methodology. 

Mr. Yoder. Okay. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

RENTAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Mr. Aderholt. Yep. 
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Let me also ask about rental assistance programs. For 2 years 
in a row, USDA has proposed significant changes to the rental as- 
sistance program. I understand the goal is to provide stability for 
the program, greater flexibility for the Rural Housing Service to 
manage. But the changes include, among others, a $50 minimum 
rent and allowing partial funding of contracts to track with con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

Can you summarize the proposals and give the justification for 
these? 

Ms. Mensah. Thank you for asking about rental assistance. I am 
going to turn it over because I will ask Administrator Hernandez 
to summarize the proposals that we are doing. 

Let me just assure you, though, that we are not sitting and 
watching rental assistance without taking action. We are using 
every opportunity we can. And that is why we are asking you for 
some help in doing this, because we want to be in the rental busi- 
ness. We want to preserve the stock of affordable rental housing in 
rural America. 

Mr. Hernandez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The rental assistance program is really designed in the proposals 
we have to work as a package. The goal is to have programmatic 
changes as well as management flexibility changes. 

To that, we are trying to make sure we have not only the right 
amount of subsidy dollars but the right contracts, how we initiate 
contracts. One of the proposals we have is to do what we call stra- 
tegic priority renewals. What happens is, right now, by law, it is 
first-come, first-served. So what we are trying to do is make sure 
where is the most rural, where is the most persistent poverty, less 
renewals. But by law right now, we have to renew whoever comes 
in whenever they come in. That is probably not the right way to 
do it, sir, so that is why we are trying to get that changed. 

The next one is getting shorter-term contracts. One of the things 
that happens sometimes, we have a continuing resolution or if 
there is a budget or government shutdown, that means we have to 
pay up for a full year even though we only have 3 months’ money, 
because that is what the law says. We are asking for some flexi- 
bility and management tools to manage it better. 

On the minimum rent, what we are trying to do is make sure 
that everybody contributes to the success and the sustainability of 
this program. We have residents who — as a matter of fact, our esti- 
mates show that there are only about 36,000 residents that can af- 
ford to make a minimum payment of $25. We think everybody con- 
tributes to the success of this program, and that is why we are ask- 
ing for that fee. 

And the last one we are trying to do is use what we call the new- 
hire database to improve the integrity of the program. Right now, 
by law, we do not have access to this new tool that helps verify in- 
come to make sure more people are eligible for the program and 
to find those that are not. And so this is building on the success 
of HHS, so we are trying to use that type of database, but we don’t 
have statutory authority. 

With your help, we think we can improve the programmatic as 
well as the management tools to be more flexible to meet the needs 
of our customers. 
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Mr. Aderholt. You mentioned the $25 fee, but there is a $50 
minimum in this proposal, right? 

Mr. Hernandez. It allows us to go up to $50. What we are pro- 
posing to do is charge only $25. And the reason we do that, so if 
things change, we don’t have to come back and 

Mr. Aderholt. So if they can’t pay the $50, then 

Mr. Hernandez. So we think the fee can be up to $50. 

Mr. Aderholt. Right. 

Mr. Hernandez. But we will probably only ask for $25, is what 
we are going to ask for. 

Mr. Aderholt. How many tenants, do you estimate, are in this 
position? 

Mr. Hernandez. About 36,000 people, sir. 

Mr. Aderholt. How do these proposals compare with the au- 
thorities available to the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and Veterans Affairs? 

Mr. Hernandez. Right. Housing and Urban Development has 
this authority. We do not have the authority. So we are trying to 
mirror a similar authority for effective use of identifying who is eli- 
gible for the program. 

Mr. Aderholt. The budget proposes to allow Rural Housing 
Services to charge a fee for lenders to access the agency’s home 
guarantee systems. How much do you think is going to be gen- 
erated by this fee? 

Mr. Hernandez. It is a great program, sir. In order to provide 
better service for our lenders, the lenders keep asking, can you be 
more automated, can you come to the 21st century? And we say, 
we would love to, but we need to have a revenue stream, dedicated 
revenue stream, to have automation enhancements. So the goal of 
this up-to-$50 fee per loan closed will be used to implement auto- 
mation. 

Now, to do that, we have to begin collecting the dollars. So, over 
the next few years, I think it is — the first year is about $2.4 million 
we will use. After that, it goes to $5 million, because we have to 
make the enhancements. So it will be an ongoing charge to con- 
tinue to provide better service through the lenders. 

The lender community is accustomed to this. Fannie Mae does 
this. Freddie Mac does this. That is how the industry works to im- 
prove technology. 

Mr. Aderholt. So do you know how much will be generated by 
this fee? 

Mr. Hernandez. I don’t have it right now, but I can get back to 
you exactly what it is. 

[The information follows:] 

Information Technology (IT) system enhancements will need to be made to com- 
plete the prerequisite projects (broker access and system integration). This process 
is expected to take up to two years. Therefore, it is expected that a fee of less than 
$50 will generate $3.9 million beginning in fiscal year 2018 and each year there- 
after. This fee will provide sufficient support for maintaining the enhanced IT sys- 
tem and broker access. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. 
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WATER AND WASTE BACKLOG COMMUNITIES 

And then, just quickly, ask you about the backlog in rural water 
applications. 

How many communities on USDA’s wait list for water and waste 
disposal grants are there out there? 

Ms. Mensah. Mr. Schneider, do we have that? 

We might have to get back to you on it. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. 

Ms. Mensah. A precise list of communities that are on a wait 
list, that is a — you know, so many of our offices are in the water 
business 365 days a year, so they are continually out working with 
their communities, you know, sometimes. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. 

Ms. Mensah. But I will be happy to come back. 

[The information follows:] 
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Water and Waste Progran) Backlog as of January 15, 2015 


#of 

state Name Communities # Projects 

# Loans . 

Pending 

Amount of 

Loans # Grants 

Pending 
Amount of 

Grants 

$ Total 

ALABAMA 

21 

23 

17 

$38,279,423 

19 

$20,708,564 

$58,987,987 

ALASKA 

7 

14 

1 

449,952 

14 

8,764,698 = 

9,214,650 

ARIZONA 

9 

15 

10 

53,550,413^ 

14. 

33,711,885 

87,262,298 

ARKANSAS ^ 

23 

24; 

23: 

28,183,044' 

17 

10,812,921 

38,995,965 

CALIFORNIA 

64i 

68 

44 ; 

91,858,382; 

52 ' 

42,952,017 

134,810,399 

COLORADO 

6 ’ 

6 ' 

1 

1,724,987 

6 ! 

827,655: 

2,552,642 

CONNEaiCUT 

3: 

4; 

4 

22,996,000; 

4: 

9,663,700; 

32,659,700 

DELAWARE 

4 

4 

3 

1 , 973 , 000 : 

3: 

1,710,000 

3,683,000 

FLORIDA 

13' 

14 

9 

22,819,695; 

12 ' 

12,013,954 

34,833,649 

GEORGIA ■ 

8 

S 

7: 

16,657,748 

7 

7,358,582 

24,016,330 

HAWAII ' 

2 

2 

1 ' 

6,351,975 

2 

2,123,825 

8,475,800 

IDAHO 

26 

27 

16 

39,890,919 

26 

21,293,639 

61,184,558 

ILLINOIS 

23 

24 

21 

36,728,275 

18 

10,052,725 

46,781,000 

INDIANA 

15 

16 

10 

20,453,928 

10 

4,585,761 

25,039,689 

IOWA 

30 

38 

18 

14,344,941 

35 

8,564,031 

22,908,972 

KANSAS 

14 

17 

15 

13,102,862 

17 

13,151,620 

26,254,482 

KENTUCKY 

22 

23 

21 

32,243,677 

22 

12,848,484 

45,092,161 

LOUISIANA 

14. 

14 

13 

19,201,366 

13 

9,193,814 

28,395,180 

MAINE 

10 

11 

3 

4,000,000 

11 

2,829,963 

6,829,963 

MARYLAND 

9 

9. 

6 

12,207,440 

6 . 

4,248,855; 

16,456,295 

MASSACHUSETTS ' 

4 

5 

5 

5,934,000 

5 

2,466,000 

8,400,000 

MICHIGAN 

17 

18 

17 

38,087,500 

10 

9,352,754 

47,440,254 

MINNESOTA 

31 

35 

29 

78,404,360 

31- 

47,310,931 

125,715,291 

MISSISSIPPI 

14 

14 

12 

9,978,921 

12 

5,725,974 

15,704,895 

MISSOURI 

39 

43 

39 

82,597,665 

34 

30,753,794 

113,351,459 

MONTANA 

13 

13 

13 

32,564,830 

13 

12,752,276 

45,317,106 

NEBRASKA 

31 

34 

30 

40,578,978 

31 

12,762,528 

53,341,506 

NEVADA 

3 

3 

1 

925,000 

3 

2,083,168 

3,008,168 

NEW HAMPSHIRE | 

4 

4 

4 

7,789,890 

4 

5,571,950 

13,361,840 

NEW JERSEY 

6 

3, 

4. 

6,326,250 

S. 

2,270,750 

8,597,000 

NEW MEXICO 

21 ; 

23^ 

15 

49,414,445 

17 

14,210,096' 

63,624,541 

NEW YORK 

40 

44 

34 

58,435,000 

39 

22,434,500 

80,869,500 

NORTH CAROLINA 

11 . 

12 

10 

30,953,129 

9 

7,602,708 

38,555,837 

NORTH DAKOTA 


13 

11 

23,215,024 

11 

13,128,627 

36,343,651 

OHIO 

12 : 

17 

13 

67,323,140 

14 

15,933,914 

83,257,054 

OKLAHOMA 

13 

13 

11 

36,149,798 

12 

10,308,993 

46,458,791 

OREGON 

9 

9 

7 

19,147,467; 

6 : 

7,143,102; 

26,290,569 

PENNSYLVANIA 

25 

25 

20 

89,018,428 

19 

46,358,689 

135,377,117 

PUERTO RICO 

6 

6 

4 

4,251,069 

5 

982,613 

5,233,682 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

12 

14 

13 

33,494,782 

14 

22,766,282 

56,261,064 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

19 

21 

14 

30,714,339 

20 

18,022,446 

48,736,785 

TENNESSEE 

22 

22 

17, 

17,638,225 

19 

12,674,852 

30,313,077 

TEXAS 

48 

61 

50 

102,825,681 

52 

66,657,980 

169,483,661 

UTAH 

3 

3 

1 

15,000,000 

3 

5,100,000 

20 , 100,000 

VERMONT 

4 

4 

4 

8,539,841 

4 

6,247,859 

14,787,700 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

2 

3 

1 

991,000 

3 

1,200,614 

2,191,614 

VIRGINIA 

12 

13 

7: 

12,824,750 

9 

1,945,750 

14,770,500 

WASHINGTON 

9 

10 

9 : 

5,396,333 

6 , 

2,466,044 

7,862,377 

WEST VIRGINIA 

2 i; 

28 

20 

35,343,575 

24 

20,976,611 

56,320,186 

WISCONSIN 

12 

14 

10 

11,816,229 

13, 

9,020,023 

20,836,252 

WYOMING 

s; 

9 

3. 

4,050,000' 

9 

1,806,765 

5,856,765 

Total 

804 i 

902 

671 

$1,436,747,676 

767 

$675,455,286 

$2,112,202,962 
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Mr. Aderholt. Yeah. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. I would be very appreciative if you could also rec- 
ommend to the Committee if these rural caps that we put on pro- 
grams are problematic in trying to address the problems in these 
rural counties. 

I know in my area we protect all our agricultural land by making 
people live in cities. They work in the fields, they process the 
produce in sheds, which are on the urban interface. So the city size 
is much bigger than the rural cap, and, therefore, they are not eli- 
gible for some of these programs. We have in the past gotten waiv- 
ers, but the waiver process, I think, broke down. 

So I wonder how many programs do have those caps on them 
that need to be relooked at or given a reason for adjusting for these 
urban interface, where we are not trying to, you know, cover ag 
lands. 

You know, my frustration with our Committee schedule is that 
we have so many Members, and certainly I have been one of them, 
that come in here and ask the standard questions of the panel and 
then leave. 

And I hope that in response to Mr. Yoder’s question on default 
rate, which is a very important question 

Ms. Mensah. Yes, it is. 

CONDITIONAL CASH TRANSEERS 

Mr. Farr [continuing]. That you will put it in some kind of con- 
text. Because if you just answer his question, it doesn’t put it in 
any contextual. 

Put it in the context of what student loan default rates are in 
his State. Put it in context of the military families that are default- 
ing because of payday lending and all of these scammers that are 
trying to — that DOD is very upset about, that literally sit at the 
gates of military bases and wait for soldiers to leave and then give 
them these incredibly high-percentage loans that they can’t pay 
back. And, I mean, put it in context of cost overruns with the mili- 
tary. Put it in context of the contractors who rip us off in defense 
contracts to the millions and billions of dollars. 

If we are going to deal with the fact that people in poverty just 
don’t have the skill sets — I mean, we have to prove you are poor 
in this country. This is just so — the nutrition program was here 
yesterday. You have to go out and census the parents to find out 
if they are poor. You ask them questions about, what are your cap- 
ital assets? They don’t even know what those words mean. They 
don’t have bank accounts. They don’t keep track of things like that. 
And then you wonder why they default on payments? 

Our children are defaulting on payments, on student loans and 
things like that. So, yeah, poverty has its problems, and if default 
is one of them, let’s try to make sure that we put it in context with 
everything else before we just attack the program because of it. 
Frankly, I have found that these tertiary lenders, the emergency 
lenders that government operates in rural areas for business, that, 
frankly, their default rate is no different than that of banks. 

So what I wanted to ask you, I am — and, Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad you asked these questions about some of these new ideas, be- 
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cause I reckon, back in 2004, when I was on this Committee, Presi- 
dent Bush proposed a similar program to what we are talking 
about here today, totally untried, for foreign countries called the 
Millennium Challenge Account. And he said, why don’t we just find 
out where the poorest countries are in the world, and we entered 
into this comprehensive way of trying to build the infrastructure to 
do this, untested. Outside of the State Department, outside of 
USAID, outside of the Department of Defense, outside of any other 
agency, set up an independent commission to run this program. 

And guess what Congress did? They gave him a billion dollars. 
He wanted $4 billion. We gave him a billion to start — untested. 
That still exists today. And the problem is that they never did the 
things that we have the panelists here doing, who understand what 
the infrastructure of these countries were and really knew how to 
have dialogue with people to empower them. So it has become sort 
of a slush fund for ambassadors to be able to get bridges built and 
infrastructure for big trade agreements. It is not putting water in 
poor homes or schools or sanitary districts in poor areas. 

So, I mean, before we say, well, this is untested, remember. Con- 
gress is willing, depending on who is making the ask, to throw a 
billion dollars at a problem without any questions. These people 
are asking for, you know, millions of dollars, not billions. 

One of the things I am interested in, because you seem to be 
moving in that direction, is that the developing world has made a 
lot of effort in what they call conditional cash transfers. Are you 
familiar with what those are, CCTs? 

Ms. Mensah. I am, not from my USDA work but from my work 
at the Ford Foundation and Aspen 

Mr. Farr. Do you think we ought to 

PAY FOR PERFORMANCE 

Ms. Mensah [continuing]. Where you actually pay for perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Farr. Yeah, you pay for performance. 

Essentially, Mexico sort of came up with the idea how to address 
poverty in Mexico, that it was too overwhelming and we have to 
give incentives to the people who can receive, sort of, welfare, that 
with that welfare came a responsibility: learn to read and write, 
keep your children in school. We will pay you to stay in school. 

I think Chile really perfected it and went to the adult population, 
and if you were poor adults, went in and made sure your housing 
conditions were okay and accessible and things like that. 

But the country that has really put the word on the map has 
been Brazil, where they brought almost 4 million people out of pov- 
erty and into the middle class. And that is why the Brazilian econ- 
omy — they attribute that to why it just soared. It is kind of stuck 
right now, but, you know, right before the last couple years, they 
were a model for the world. 

And I wondered whether we — and you are kind of doing that in 
a different way by not having to enter a contract. But, essentially, 
as I understand it, you assess the need of the individual, whether 
it be, oh, we need infrastructure for broadband, which might be 
more than the individual. The individual may need housing, may 
need to keep their kids in school, may need health care and all 
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these things. And so you find that unmet need, and you kind of 
make a contractual relationship: We will work with you and we 
will give you some benefits if you learn to read and write. 

Have we thought about doing that here in America? 

Ms. Mensah. Well, Congressman, you are speaking of experience 
that is dear to my heart and that speaks directly to consumers. I 
do believe there are other agencies which have looked at this. I 
know there is certainly work in the philanthropic sector. 

Let me answer this in a slightly different way, because I have 
worked in both places. My Aspen work was largely on the work of 
how to bring consumers forward and empower the individual. This 
work of Rural Development is the necessary complement, because 
you can advance people and ask them to partake of what is here, 
but they must be attached to a system that also works. 

And part of why I am so excited about leading this, being the 
Under Secretary, is the systemic work that we are able to invest 
in. So advancing Americans out of rural poverty will take both. It 
will take advances on the consumer side, but it will take the sys- 
temic investments that this division has power to make. 

These dollars are precious 

Mr. Farr. Yeah. 

Ms. Mensah [continuing]. And what you are speaking to is really 
80 years of legendary investments. We are ahead of other coun- 
tries, although we are — and I believe that we will inspire others by 
the kind of work we do in our utilities, in our housing and our busi- 
nesses. 

What I am excited about is, when that Millennium Challenge 
Fund finds its real work, it will be around housing and water and 
broadband and business. There is no way to avoid this kind of de- 
velopment. And that is the development that you give us the re- 
sources to do. You give it to us every day, and we wake up and get 
to invest in these with the partners. 

What I am particularly pleased about is that most of our dollars 
are used in partnership. It is not just a solo act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And that is just a powerful opportunity in government. 

Mr. Farr. Well, my time is up, but can we get a list of the coun- 
ties that are those impoverished counties and, perhaps, if you can, 
a partnership list where you can? Because that is the kind of thing 
that really starts Members thinking. They say, oh, this is part of 
my district, my State. 

Ms. Mensah. Very good point. I will be happy to work with your 
staff, with Congressman Bishop, who raised the point 

Mr. Farr. It puts a face on these programs 

Ms. Mensah. It does. 

Mr. Farr [continuing]. As the chairman indicated. 

Ms. Mensah. Yes. 

Mr. Farr. I mean, he knows rural poverty in Kentucky. 

Ms. Mensah. Yes, he does. And this is why I am excited to have 
our 400 field offices. We are in these counties. You know, this is 
not an agency which just sits at the Whitten Building. It is an 
agency in rural America. And I am so 

Mr. Farr. Well, it would be wonderful if we had a goal, if this 
Congress could have a goal to have a vision that within a decade 
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we could eliminate rural poverty in America. Then we wouldn’t 
have at least the consistent 353 counties. 

And, by the way, Mr. Clyburn has 488 counties, a 135-county dif- 
ference. Can we figure out why he has more counties? 

Ms. Mensah. We will work on the county list. 

[The information follows:] 
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The Economic Research Service has defined counties as being persistently poor 
if 20 percent or more of their populations were living in poverty over the 
last 30 years (measured by the 1980, 1990 and 2000 decennial censuses and 
2007-11 American Community Survey 5-year estimates) . Using this definition, 
there are currently 353 persistently poor counties in the United States, of 
which 301 are in rural areas and the remaining are in metropolitan areas. 

The list of all 353 persistently poor counties is identified in the table 
below : 
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Persistent Poverty Counties 


state 

County Name 

State 

County Name 

AK 

Wade Hampton Census Area 

FL 

Alachua County 

AK 

Yukon-Koyukuk Census Area 

FL 

Hamilton County 

AL 

Barbour County 

FL 

Hardee County 

AL 

Bullock County 

FL 

Madison County 

AL 

Butler County 

GA 

Atkinson County 

AL 

Choctaw County 

GA 

Bacon County 

AL 

Clarke County 

GA 

Baker County 

AL 

Conecuh County 

GA 

Ben Hill County 

AL 

Dallas County 

GA 

Brooks County 

AL 

Escambia County 

GA 

Bulloch County 

AL 

Greene County 

GA 

Burke County 

AL 

Hale County 

GA 

Calhoun County 

AL 

Lowndes County 

GA 

Clarke County 

AL 

Macon County 

GA 

Clay County 

AL 

Marengo County 

GA 

Clinch County 

AL 

Monroe County 

GA 

Crisp County 

AL 

Perry County 

GA 

Decatur County 

AL 

Pickens County 

GA 

Dooly County 

AL 

Pike County 

GA 

Dougherty County 

AL 

Sumter County 

GA 

Early County 

AL 

Wilcox County 

GA 

Emanuel County 

AR 

Bradley County 

GA 

Evans County 

AR 

Chicot County 

GA 

Grady County 

AR 

Columbia County 

GA 

Greene County 

AR 

Crittenden County 

GA 

Hancock County 

AR 

Desha County 

GA 

Jefferson County 

AR 

Jefferson County 

GA 

Jenkins County 

AR 

Lafayette County 

GA 

Johnson County 

AR 

Lee County 

GA 

Macon County 

AR 

Mississippi County 

GA 

Marion County 

AR 

Monroe County 

GA 

Mitchell County 

AR 

Nevada County 

GA 

Peach County 

AR 

Newton County 

GA 

Quitman County 

AR 

Phillips County 

GA 

Randolph County 

AR 

Poinsett County 

GA 

Screven County 

AR 

Searcy County 

GA 

Seminole County 

AR 

St. Francis County 

GA 

Stewart County 

AR 

Woodruff County 

GA 

Sumter County 

AZ 

Apache County 

GA 

Talbot County 

AZ 

Navajo County 

GA 

Taliaferro County 

CO 

Alamosa County 

GA 

Tattnall County 

CO 

Costilla County 

GA 

Taylor County 

CO 

Saguache County 

GA 

Telfair County 



GA 

Terrell County 
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Persistent Poverty Counties 


state 

County Name 

State 

County Name 

GA 

Toombs County 

KY 

Robertson County 

GA 

Treutlen County 

KY 

Rockcastle County 

GA 

Turner County 

KY 

Rowan County 

GA 

Ware County 

KY 

Russell County 

GA 

Warren County 

KY 

Wayne County 

GA 

Washington County 

KY 

Whitley County 

GA 

Wheeler County 

KY 

Wolfe County 

GA 

Wilcox County 

LA 

Acadia Parish 

ID 

Madison County 

LA 

Avoyelles Parish 

IL 

Alexander County 

LA 

Bienville Parish 

IL 

Jackson County 

LA 

Catahoula Parish 

IL 

Pulaski County 

LA 

Claiborne Parish 

KY 

Bath County 

LA 

Concordia Parish 

KY 

Bell County 

LA 

East Carroll Parish 

KY 

Breathitt County 

LA 

East Feliciana Pari 

KY 

Casey County 

LA 

Evangeline Parish 

KY 

Clay County 

LA 

Franklin Parish 

KY 

Clinton County 

LA 

Lincoln Parish 

KY 

Cumberland County 

LA 

Madison Parish 

KY 

Elliott County 

LA 

Morehouse Parish 

KY 

Estill County 

LA 

Natchitoches Parish 

KY 

Floyd County 

LA 

Orleans Parish 

KY 

Fulton County 

LA 

Ouachita Parish 

KY 

Harlan County 

LA 

Red River Parish 

KY 

Hart County 

LA 

Richland Parish 

KY 

Jackson County 

LA 

Sabine Parish 

KY 

Johnson County 

LA 

St. Helena Parish 

KY 

Knott County 

LA 

St. Landry Parish 

KY 

Knox County 

LA 

Tangipahoa Parish 

KY 

Laurel County 

LA 

Tensas Parish 

KY 

Lawrence County 

LA 

Washington Parish 

KY 

Lee County 

LA 

West Carroll Parish 

KY 

Leslie County 

LA 

Winn Parish 

KY 

Letcher County 

MD 

Baltimore city 

KY 

Lewis County 

MO 

Carter County 

KY 

Lincoln County 

MO 

Dunklin County 

KY 

Magoffin County 

MO 

Mississippi County 

KY 

Martin County 

MO 

New Madrid County 

KY 

McCreary County 

MO 

Oregon County 

KY 

Menifee County 

MO 

Pemiscot County 

KY 

Monroe County 

MO 

Reynolds County 

KY 

Morgan County 

MO 

Ripley County 

KY 

Owsley County 

MO 

Shannon County 

KY 

Perry County 

MO 

St. Louis city 

KY 

Powell County 

MO 

Texas County 
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Persistent 

Poverty Counties 


State 

County Name 

State 

County Name 

MO 

Washington County 

MS 

Tunica County 

MO 

Wayne County 

MS 

Walthall County 

MO 

Wright County 

MS 

Washington County 

MS 

Adams County 

MS 

Wayne County 

MS 

Amite County 

MS 

Wilkinson County 

MS 

Attala County 

MS 

Winston County 

MS 

Benton County 

MS 

Yalobusha County 

MS 

Bolivar County 

MS 

Yazoo County 

MS 

Chickasaw County 

MT 

Big Horn County 

MS 

Choctaw County 

MT 

Blaine County 

MS 

Claiborne County 

MT 

Glacier County 

MS 

Clarke County 

MT 

Golden Valley Count 

MS 

Clay County 

NC 

Bertie County 

MS 

Coahoma County 

NC 

Bladen County 

MS 

Copiah County 

NC 

Columbus County 

MS 

Covington County 

NC 

Halifax County 

MS 

Forrest County 

NC 

Martin County 

MS 

Franklin County 

NC 

Northampton County 

MS 

Grenada County 

NC 

Pitt County 

MS 

Holmes County 

NC 

Robeson County 

MS 

Humphreys County 

NC 

Tyrrell County 

MS 

Issaquena County 

NC 

Washington County 

MS 

Jasper County 

ND 

Benson County 

MS 

Jefferson County 

ND 

Rolette County 

MS 

Jefferson Davis County 

ND 

Sioux County 

MS 

Kemper County 

NE 

Thurston County 

MS 

Lafayette County 

NM 

Cibola County 

MS 

Lauderdale County 

NM 

Dona Ana County 

MS 

Leake County 

NM 

Guadalupe County 

MS 

Leflore County 

NM 

Luna County 

MS 

Lowndes County 

NM 

McKinley County 

MS 

Marion County 

NM 

Roosevelt County 

MS 

Marshall County 

NM 

San Miguel County 

MS 

Montgomery County 

NM 

Socorro County 

MS 

Neshoba County 

NM 

Taos County 

MS 

Noxubee County 

NY 

Bronx County 

MS 

Oktibbeha County 

NY 

Kings County 

MS 

Panola County 

OH 

Athens County 

MS 

Pike County 

OK 

Adair County 

MS 

Quitman County 

OK 

Caddo County 

MS 

Scott County 

OK 

Cherokee County 

MS 

Sharkey County 

OK 

Choctaw County 

MS 

Simpson County 

OK 

Coal County 

MS 

Sunflower County 

OK 

Harmon County 

MS 

Tallahatchie County 

OK 

Hughes County 
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Persistent 

Poverty Counties 


state 

County Name 

State 

County Name 

OK 

Johnston County 

TX 

Edwards County 

OK 

McCurtain County 

TX 

El Paso County 

OK 

Okfuskee County 

TX 

Falls County 

OK 

Pushmataha County 

TX 

Floyd County 

OK 

Tillman County 

TX 

Frio County 

PA 

Philadelphia County 

TX 

Hall County 

SC 

Allendale County 

TX 

Hidalgo County 

SC 

Bamberg County 

TX 

Houston County 

SC 

Clarendon County 

TX 

Hudspeth County 

SC 

Colleton County 

TX 

Jim Wells County 

SC 

Dillon County 

TX 

Karnes County 

SC 

Hampton County 

TX 

Kinney County 

SC 

Jasper County 

TX 

Kleberg County 

SC 

Lee County 

TX 

La Salle County 

SC 

Marion County 

TX 

Lamb County 

SC 

Marlboro County 

TX 

Marlon County 

sc 

Orangeburg County 


Maverick County 

sc 

Williamsburg County 

TX 

McCulloch County 

SD 

Bennett County 

TX 

Presidio County 

SD 

Buffalo County 

TX 

Real County 

SD 

Charles Mix County 

TX 

Reeves County 

SD 

Corson County 

TX 

Robertson County 

SD 

Dewey County 

TX 

San Augustine Count 

SD 

Jackson County 

TX 

Starr County 

SD 

Mellette County 

TX 

Uvalde County 

SD 

Roberts County 

TX 

Val Verde County 

SD 

Shannon County 

TX 

Webb County 

SD 

Todd County 

TX 

Willacy County 

SD 

Ziebach County 

TX 

Zapata County 

TN 

Campbell County 

TX 

Zavala County 

TN 

Claiborne County 

UT 

San Juan County 

TN 

Cocke County 

VA 

Lee County 

TN 

Fentress County 

VA 

Northampton County 

TN 

Grundy County 

wv 

Braxton County 

TN 

Hancock County 

wv 

Calhoun County 

TN 

Johnson County 

wv 

Clay County 

TN 

Lake County 

wv 

Gilmer County 

TN 

Scott County 

wv 

Lincoln County 

TX 

Bee County 

wv 

McDowell County 

TX 

Brazos County 

wv 

Mingo County 

TX 

Brooks County 

wv 

Webster County 

TX 

Cameron County 



TX 

Crosby County 



TX 

Dimmit County 



TX 

Duval County 
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Mr. Farr. But wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could in a decade 
commit that the persistently — every 10 years, when we measure 
this in our census, it is the same counties that are there. They 
haven’t made any movement. Wouldn’t it be great to come back 
and say we have wiped off that list? 

Ms. Mensah. I love your vision for that. And I think so much of 
the work we do is committed to that vision of seeing change in 
rural America, seeing change for the better. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. Thank you for your service. 

Mr. Aderholt. The gentleman from Iowa. 

BROADBAND PROGRAM 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Schneider, I want to talk about the Rural Broadband Pro- 
gram, the original one that was in the Farm Bill, not this last one 
but the one before that. I want to make sure that we are getting 
the maximized bang for our buck and want to make sure that — are 
we loaning funds to entities who are going into areas where there 
is already service or there is a private company already in the 
works providing there? 

Because I know, early on, there were some issues regarding that, 
and I want to know where it is now, if you are birddogging that. 
We want to make sure that we are not using taxpayer dollars to 
compete with people’s hard-earned capital — or investors’ capital 
that they are putting out there. You can maximize efficiency, real- 
ly, just getting the broadband out there in different places for dif- 
ferent uses for folks. 

What metrics do you use when you are giving those loans to enti- 
ties that, in the end, you are going to have a population that is 
going to subscribe to it and use it? 

Mr. Schneider. Thank you. Congressman. 

You know, we are in the business of providing essential infra- 
structure to rural America, 21st-century infrastructure being 
broadband. 

Every loan or grant that we do to a rural telecom to provide this 
service is underwritten specifically for that particular application. 
And so we look at things like the rurality, we look at eligibility, we 
look at the service area and, most importantly, look at the ability 
to repay that loan. And so we look at what are the existing sub- 
scribers, what are the new subscribers that will come on board. 

And so, you know, to your question of is there overlap, you know, 
with so many different competing technologies, yes, overlap exists. 
I mean, you can’t go anywhere, most parts of the country, with a 
cell phone and not have some connectivity, right? 

And so we take first and foremost being, you know, good stew- 
ards of the taxpayer dollars. We want these loans repaid. We want 
to empower these communities. And so we are not going to lend to 
a telecom if there is already staunch competition, because that im- 
pacts the underwriting and their ability to repay. 

And within our broadband division, we have separate risk-anal- 
ysis divisions, we have separate accounting that looks at all of this 
for preservation of the portfolio in deploying these precious re- 
sources. 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Thank you for that. 
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Also, I look forward to learning more about the Rural Corps. I 
am intrigued but not quite sold. But I want to learn more, and this 
is part of the educational effort. 

So I want to thank you all for coming today. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. All right. 

Well, thank you all for being here — and I think we have had a 
good hearing today — and for all your service. And we look forward 
to following up as we continue on. And all the best to you at Rural 
Development. 

Thank you very much. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT MISSION AREA 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MARCH 18, 2015 

Questions Submitted by Chairman Robert B. Aderholt 


Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a chart showing the carryover for each 
program in RD at the end of fiscal year 2014 and projected fiscal year 2015. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



Fiscal Year 2014 Carryover for Rural Development Programs 
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DEFAULTS 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update a ten-year table showing the latest 
information on defaults for all Rural Development direct and guaranteed loan 
programs . 

Response: The following five tables present losses and write-offs for 
Rural Development guaranteed and direct loan programs. We use the terms 
losses and write-offs synonymously with default. Default is an event when a 
borrower stops making payments. The financial impact of the default event is 
measured in losses for guaranteed programs and write-offs for direct 
programs . 

Losses are representing the guaranteed programs and write-offs are for direct 
programs. The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please include a similar table showing the latest 
information on delinquencies for all Rural Development direct and guaranteed 
loan programs . 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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DEFAULT AND DELINQUENCY RATES 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a ten-year ted^le showing the default and 
delinquency rates for all Rural Development direct and guaranteed loan programs. 

Response: The following five tcibles present the outstanding principal, 
delinquent principal, and percentage of principal delinquent as of 9/30 for the last 
ten years. Default data is represented on the write off and losses. The information 
is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Rural Development 
Loan Portfolio 


Rural Housing 

Single Family Housing 
Multi-Family Housing 
Community Facility 

Total Rural Housing 

Rural Utilities 
Waters Waste 
Eleciric 

Telecommunications 

Total Rural Utimies 

Rural Business 

Business and Industry 
RMAP 

intermediary Relending Prog/HHS 
Rural Economic Development 

Total Rural Business 

Total Direct Portfolio 


Rural Housing 

Single Family Hou^ng 
Multi-Family Housing 
Community Facility 

Total Rural Housing 

Rural Utilities 
Water & Waste 
Electric/Other 

Total Rural Utilities 

Rural Business 

Business and Industry 

Total Rural Business 


Total Guaranteed Portfolio 


Deling uent loans > 30 Days DeHnquent loans > 30 Days 

Amount of Principai DeHnquent % Deki- Amount of Prbicipal Delinquent % Deiq. 


$13.174315370 

$11,722,944,000 

$1,824,902,000 

$26,722,161,570 

S2,C»9,^5372 

$158,488,995 

^,131,936 

$2,283,306,503 

$8,170,218,000 
$30,160,419.^4 
$4,059,525,752 
$42,390, 163,7(^ 

$54315,808 

$4,739,479 

$50,100,636 

$109,655,923 

$83,725,000 

$46,622337 

$429,131,415 

$73,228,861 

$586,085,276 

$5,525,656 

$1,494,759 

$53,642,452 

$69,698,410,552 

2.446.604.878 

$14,118,215,281 

$179,187,551 

$496,906,318 

$14,794,309,150 

$797,711,928 

$0 

$22,233,438 

$819,945,366 

$32,060,220 

$453,304,181 

$485,364,401 

$2,310,491 

$0 

$2,310,491 

$4,225,993,265 

$413,041,608 


$413,041,608 9-77 

$413.041, 608 ^ 9,77 


1,235.297,465 6.33 


$13,010,046,315 

$1,992,371,041 

15.31 

$11,629,408,000 

$170,^0,311 

1.47 

$2,141,666,000 

$56,554,423 

2.64 

$26,781,120,315 

$2,219,885,775 

8.29 

$8,635,464,000 

$61,511,959 

0.71 

$34,015,167,760 

$3,117,610 

0.01 

$3,956,553,^ 

$45,901,538 

1.16 

$46,607,185,216 

$110,531,107 

0.24 

$71,558,000 

$43,422,870 

60.68 

$442,665,122 

$831,775 

0.19 

$88,961,100 

$760,828 

0.86 

$603,184,222 

$45,015,473 

7 .^ 

$73,991,489,753 

2,375.432,355 

3.21 

$15,095,751,938 

$820,439,446 

5.43 

$229,762,264 

$1,388,483 

0.60 

$547,432,906 

$16,044,074 

2.93 

$15,872,947,108 

$837,872,003 

5.28 

$33,601,928 

so 

0.00 

$391,403,954 

$0 

0.00 

$425,005,882 

$0 

0.00 

$3,900,929,662 

$319,114,148 

8.18 

$3,900,929,662 

$319,114,148 

&18 

20^98^882^52 

1.1S6.B88.1S1 

5.73 
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Rural Development 
Loan PortfbHo 


Rural Housing 

Single Family Houang 
Multi-Family Housing 
Community Facility 

Total Rural Housing 

Rural Utilities 
Water & Waste 
Electric 

Telecommunications 

Total Rural Utilities 

Rural Busbtess 

Business and Industry 
RMAP 

Intermediary Relending R'Og/HHS 
Rural Economic Development 

Total Rural Business 

Total Direct PortfoKo 


Rural Housing 

Single Family Houang 
Multi-Family Housing 
Community Facility 

Total Rural Housing 


Delinquent loans > 30 Days Delinquent loans > 30 Days 

Amount of Prtocipat Delinquent % Delq. Amount of (^bicipal Delinquent % Delq. 


$13,100,046,926 

$2,069,216,379 

15.80 

$11,556,725,000 

$197,470,331 

1,71 

$2,480,261,000 

$77,472,210 

3.12 

$27,137,032,926 

$2,344,158,920 

8.64 

$9, 152,362, 

$45,190,889 

0.49 

$35,867,873,209 

$928,440 

0.00 

$3,992,748,297 

$52,187,044 

1.31 

$49,012,983,506 

$98,306,373 

0.20 

$60,980,000 

$38,719,635 

63.50 

$460,036,613 

$831,775 

0.18 

$90,632,446 

$600,000 

0.66 

$611,649,059 

$40,151,410 

6.56 

$76,761,665,491 

^482,616.703’' 

3.23 

$17,103,241,171 

$905,853,491 

S.30 

$253,858,346 

$55,080,375 

21.70 

$682,512,244 

$27,870,514 

421 

$18,019,611,761 

$988,804,380 

5.49 

$36,880,548 

$0 

0.00 

$402,490,984 

$0 

0,00 

$439,371,532 

$ 0 ’’ 

0.00 

$3,681,893,100 

$331,292,096 

9.00 

$3,681,893,100 

$331,292.09$ 

9.00 

22,140.876,393 

1.320.096.476'^ 

5.96 


$13,348,213,250 

$2,384,541,388 

17,86 

$11,465,207,000 

$190,632,065 

1.66 

$2,767,391,000 

$78,029,048 

2.82 

$27,580,811,250 

$2,653,202,501 

9.62 

$9,858,931,000 

$44,772,454 

0.45 

$37,492,219,623 

$862,387 

0.00 

$4,065,911,688 

$52,869,500 

1.30 

$51,417,062,311 

$98,504,341 

0.19 

$46,508,000 

$22,031,778 

47.37 

$465,430,557 

$2,813,442 

0.60 

$100,272,138 

$2,348,711 

2.34 

$612,210,695 

$27,193,931 

4.44 

$79,610,084,256 

2.778.900,773 

3.49 
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Rural Development 

Seotember 30. 2009 

Delinauent Loans > 30 Days 


September 30. 2010 

Delinquent Loans > 30 Days 


Loan Portfolio 

Amount of Principal 
Outstanding 

Delinquent % Delq. 

Principal balance Prin. 

Amount of Princ^i 
Outstanding 

Delinquent 
Principal balance 

% Delq. 
Prin. 

PIrect PcrtMto 

Rural Housing 







Single Farrsly Housing 

$13,866,899,622 

^.753,a)6.105 

19,85 

$15,135,722,480 

$3,067,356,349 

20-27 

Muiti-Famiiy Housing 

$11,408.521,C»X> 

^29,541,142 

2.01 

$11,327,192,000 

$219,350,535 

1,94 

Community Facility 

$3,058,714,000 

$99,863,230 

3,26 

$3,300,538,000 

$122,627,878 

3,72 

Total Rural Housing 

$28,334,134,622 

$3,082,610,477 

10.88 

$29,763,4S2,4«) 

$3,409,334,762 

11.45 

Rural Utilities 







Water & Waste 

$10,380,5^,000 

$67,497,530 

0.65 

$10,898,410,000 

$133,193,915 

1,22 

Electric 

$39,994,977,635 

$1,568,435 

0.00 

$40,716,526,659 

$1,947,483 

0,00 

Telecommunications 

$4,136,256,230 

^,160.653 

1.38 

$4,324,142,251 

$109,650,153 

2.54 

Total Rural UtilKies 

$54,511,809,865 

$1%, 226, 618 

0.23 

$55,939,078,910 

$244,791,551 

a44 

Rural Business 







Business and Industry 

$41,981,000 

$23,970,052 

67.10 

$39,965,000 

$25,571,904 

63.99 

RMAP 







Intermediary Relending Prog/HHS 

$471,823,709 

$4,268,633 

0.90 

$474,433,759 

$6,793,433 

1.43 

Rural Economic Development 

$104,561,135 

$740,000 

0.71 

$103,750,994 

$5,473 

0.01 

Total Rural Busiress 

$618,365,844 

$28,978,685 

4.69 

$618,149,753 

$32,370,810 

5.24 

Total Direct Portfolio 

$83,464,310,331 

3.237.815.780' 

388 

$86,320,681,143 

3.686,497,123 

4.27 

guaranteal Pgrttalls 

Rural Housing 







Single Farr^ly Housing 

$33,657,773,172 

$4,416,259,255 

13.12 

$49,747,330,249 

$5,899,546,601 

11,86 

Multi-family Housing 

$375,841,592 

$47,078,917 

12.53 

$511,302,698 

$46,059,939 

9.01 

Community Facility 

$789,611,518 

$37,774,792 

4,78 

$900,557,656 

$23,161,484 

2,57 

Total Rural Housing 

$34,823,226,282 

$4,501,112,964 

12.93 

$51,159,190,603 

$5,968,768,024 

11.67 

Rural Utilities 







Water & Waste 

$69,093,854 

$1,077,868 

1.56 

$63,865,370 

$0 

0.00 

Eiectric/Olher 

$371,307,313 

$0 

0.00 

$349,721,348 

SO 

0,00 

Total Rural Utilities 

$440,401,167 

$1,077,868 

0.24 

$413,566,718 

$0 

0.00 

Rural Business 







Business and Industry 

$4,396,119,576 

$535,458,671 

12.18 

$5,877,580,332 

$647,005,485 

11.01 

Total Rural Business 

$4,396,119,576 

$535,458,671 

12.18 

$5,877,580,332 

$647,005,485 

11.01 

Total Guaranteed Portfolio 

39.659.747.025 

5.037.649.503' 

12.70 

57,450,357,653 

6.615.773.509 

11.52 

Total Loan Portfolio 

$123.124.057.359 

$8.275.46S.283' 

6,72 

$143.771.036.796 

$10.302.270.632 

7.17 
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Mr. Aderholt; How many employees assigned to the Rural Development 
mission areas are detailed outside of Rural Development, and to which 
agencies are they detailed? 


Response: There are four employees detailed outside of Rural 
Development. One to Food Safety and Inspection Service, two to the 
White House, of which one is in the Domestic Policy Council and the 
other on the Rural Council, and one to the Office of Management and 
Budget . 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the Committee on the number of Rural 
Development's State offices, county offices, and other offices. 


Response : 
offices . 


Rural Development has 47 State Offices and 438 field 
LOAN PORTFOLIO 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide for the record a copy of the Rural 
Development's Loan Portfolio as of January 31, 2015. 

Response: The following information is submitted for the record. 
[The information follows:] 
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POPULATION REQUIREMENTS 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update information provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record on the population requirements for all Rural Development 
programs . 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Program 

Population 

Rural Housing Programs 


Housing and Commtmity 
Facilities Programs 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 (Farm Bill) and the 
Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2014 determine 
eligibility for USDA housing programs and define the 
terms "rural" and "rural area." 

1. If an area was eligible on September 30, 2013 it 
remains eligible through September 30, 2014. 

2. If an area has a population greater than 35,000, 
after September 30, 2014 it will no longer be 
eligible regardless of whether it has previously 
been "grandfathered." 

3 . If an area has been "grandfathered" at any time 
between January 1, 2000 and 

December 31, 2010, after September 30, 2014, the 
following three-pronged test determines if it 
remains eligible: 

(a) The population does not exceed 35,000, 
and 

(b) The area is rural in character, and 

(c) The area has a serious lack of mortgage 
credit for lower- and moderate- income 
families . 

Areas that meet standards (a) , (b) and (c) can 
continue to remain eligible until receipt of data 
from the decennial census in the year 2020. 

Single Family Home 
Ownership Direct Loans 

Single Family Home 
Ownership Guaranteed 
Loans 

Single Family Repair 
Loans and Grants 

Mutual Self-Help Home 
Ownership Loans 

Mutual Self-Help 

Housing Grants 

Rural Rental Housing 
Direct Loans 

Rural Rental Housing 

Loan Guarantees 

Housing Preservation 
Grant 8 

Farm Labor Housing 

Loans and Grants 

No population restriction. 

Comnnmity Facilities 

Loans and Grants 

City, town, or unincorporated area of not more than 
20,000 in population. Facilities must primarily 
serve rural residents. 

Business and 

Cooperative Programs 


Business and Industry 
Loan Guarantee 

All areas except cities over 50,000 and their 
contiguous urbanized areas. It excludes 
incarcerated prison population. 
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Program 

Population 

Rural Business 

Enterprise Grants 

All areas except cities over 50,000 and their 
contiguous urbanized areas. 

Program 

Population 

Intermediary Relending 
Program Loans 

Rural areas and incorporated places with populations 
of less than 25,000. 

Rural Microentrepreneur 
Assistance Program 

All areas except cities over 50,000 and their 
contiguous urbanized areas. 

Rural Economic 
Development Loans and 
Grants 

Rural areas with priority to places with populations 
of 2,500 or less. 

Rural Cooperative 
DevelopRent Grants 

All areas except cities over 50,000 and their 
contiguous urbanized areas. 

Small Socially 
Disadvantaged Producer 
Grants 

All areas, except cities over 50,000 and their 
contiguous urbcinized areas. 

Value-Added Producer 
Grants 

All areas. 

Rural Business 
Opporttmity Grants 

All areas except cities over 50,000 and their 
contiguous urbanized areas. 

Rural Energy for America 
Program (REAP) 

All areas except cities over 50,000 and their 
contiguous urbanized areas. 

R£J^ Loan Guarantees 

Cities, towns, unincorporated areas with population 
less than 50,000. 

REAP Grants 

Cities, towns, unincorporated areas with population 
less than 50,000. 

Biorefinery Assistance 
Program Loan Guarantees 

No population restrictions. 

Bepowering Assistance 
Program 

No population restriction. 

Advanced Biofuel Payment 
Program 

No population restriction. 

Rural Utilities 

Programs 


Water and Waste 

Disposal Loans and 

Grants 

Rural areas, and towns with up to 10,000 population. 

Water and Waste 

Disposal Loan 

Guarantees 

Rural areas, and towns with up to 10,000 population. 
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Program 

Population 

Solid Waste Management 
Grants 

Rural areas, cuid towns with up to 10,000 population. 

Technical Assistance/ 
Training/Circuit Rider 

Rural areas and towns with up to 10,000 population. 

Rural Broadband Loan 
and Loan Guarantee 

Any area not located within a city, town, or 
incorporated area over 20,000 inhabitants; or an 
urbanized area contiguous to a city or town of 
greater than 50,000 inhabitants. 

Electric and 
Telecommunications 

Loans 

Electric: areas served by an existing rural electric 
borrower, or rural areas other than a city or town 
of more than 20,000. Telecommunications: areas 
cities with population over 5,000. 

Program 

Population 

Distance Learning and 
Telemedicine 

Rural areas outside incorporated or unincorporated 
cities with population over 20,000. 

Community Connect 

A single community outside incorporated or 
unincorporated cities with population over 20,000 
which does not have broadband. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the 
appropriation, obligation, limitation, cancellation and carryover 
for each Rural Development mandatory program provided in the 2014 
Farm Bill. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 




2014 

Renewable Enererv Programs 



Farm Bill Provision 

$50,000 

Carryover 

24,762 

Sequestration 

0 

Total Available 

74,762 

Obligated 

24,358 
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Microenterprise Assistance Payments 

2015 


2014 

Farm Bill Provision 

$3,000 


$3,000 

Carryover 

2,223 


2,512 

Sequestration 

0 


-219 

Total Available 

5,223 


5,293 

Obligated 

3,641 


0 

Water and Waste Disposa] 

& Wastewater Grants 




Farm Bill Provision 

$150,000 


$0 

Carryover 

$0 


$0 

Total Available 

$150,000 


$0 

Obligated 

$150,000 


$0 


a/ $40,694,000 in Unobligated balances rescinded 
pursuant to general provision 714 of PL 113-76. 

b/ $8,000,000 in Unobligated balances rescinded 
pursuant to general provision 734 of PL 113-76. 

c/ Pursuant to GP 716(5) of PL 113-235, signed 
December 16, 2014, mandatory Biorefinery 
Assistance Programs have been limited to 
$30,000,000. 

d/ $8,000,000 in unobligated balances of 
Repowering Assistance Payment funds rescinded 
pursuant to Sec. 748 of PL 113-235. 


STAFFING LEVELS 

Mr. Aderholt: Approximately how many federal and contractor support 
personnel help deliver Rural Development's loan and grant portfolio in fiscal 
years 2010 through 2015 and projections for fiscal year 2016? Please break 
this out by number of federal employees and contractor support . 


Response: The information is siibmitted for the record. 
[The information follows:] 
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Fiscal 

Year 

Federal 

Personnel 

Contractor 

Personnel 


2010 1/ 

5,865 

200 

2011 

5,893 

194 

2012 

5,193 

175 

2013 

4,726 

160 

2014 

4,776 

279 

2015 

5, 012 

312 

2016 2/ 

5,046 

312 


NOTE: The above table represents on-board staff, both full- and 

part-time, as of the end of the fiscal year. 

1/ The numbers of FY 2010 Federal Personnel and Contractor 
Personnel amount exclude ARRA staff. 

2/ These numbers represent an estimate. 

COMPREHENSIVE LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide information on the Comprehensive Loan 
Program, including funding requirements and estimated timeline. Please 
describe the current IT system. How much funding is allocated to it in 
fiscal years 2015 and 2016? How much will be allocated to the Optimized 
Computing Environment in fiscal years 2015 and 2016? 

Response: Rural Development's (RD) Comprehensive Loan Program (CLP) 
Investment modernizes and streamlines the systems used to deliver and 
manage RD's housing, business, and utilities loan and grant programs by 
developing a more agile Information Technology (IT) platform that provides 
more robust automation support for all RD stakeholders. 

Following is a list of the funds allocated to the Program for each of the 
fund years. 



2015 

2016 


Enacted 

Budget 

Development /Modern! z 
at ion/ Enhancement 

15,049,725 

19,500,000 

(DME) 



Steady State (SS) 

0 

0 

Total 

15,049,725 

19,500,000 


With the funds planned for fiscal year 2015 and fiscal year 2016, CLP will 
strive to deliver a more flexible and fully integrated IT platform that is 
central to RD's portfolio management responsibilities and will allow our 
business processes to be conducted more efficiently with less staff. 
Projects currently planned will provide the following results; 
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• New appropriated loan programs will be online sooner and changes to 
existing programs can be quickly adopted. 

• Data integrity will be improved and system reliability will be 
increased. 

• There will be increased visibility into portfolio and program 
performance through enhanced data, analytics, and standards. 

• Systems will be intuitively designed with universal standards that 
are easier for employees and customers to understand, including more 
robust tools such as online help, automated data entry, and drop down 
menus . 

• Enhancing Guaranteed Loan processes by automating lender approval, 
updating the rules engine and improving disbursement timeliness. 

• Financial reports will be easier to generate. 

• Customers will have better access and support throughout 
the loan and grant cycle. 

• Continued Mobile Application development to streamline processes 
utilizing input into mobile devices at point of contact in the field. 

Timeline: The CLP Investment current life-cycle is 2009 through 2024, 

with development funds (DME) planned through fiscal year 2016. Projects 
were originally planned for completion by 2018 fiscal year-end. Due to 
contractual issues the completion of the projects is currently to be 
determined. A more accurate timeline will be developed upon award and 
finalization of a new contract. 


The CLP mission is accomplished through the concentration of three distinct 
efforts. The three efforts include: Systems Modernization, Core Services 
Modernization, and System's Retirement: 


Project Name 

Objectives/Expected 

outcomes 

Project 

Start 

Date 

Project 

Completion 

Date 

Project 

Lifecycle 

Cost 

S in 
million 

Comprehensive 
Loan Program 
-Systems 
Modernization 

Modernize Guaranteed Ix^an 
System, Rural Development 
Security Operations, 
Comprehensive Loan 

Program Supporting 
Applications and create a 
New Originations 
System/Process , 

M/2010 

TBD 

$37,378 
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Project Name 

Object ives/Expected 
Outcomes 

Project 

Start 

Date 

Project 

Completion 

Date 

Project 
Lifecycle 
Cost $ in 
million 

Comprehens ive 
Loan Program 
Core -Services 
Modern! zat ion 

Implement common 
application framework and 
build support 
applications to 
efficiently meet diverse 
and changing business 
needs . 

2/26/2010 

TBD 

$16 . 749 

Comprehens ive 
Loan Program 
-Systems 
Retirement 

Retirement of the legacy 
systems: Program Locin 
Accounting System, 
Automated Multi-Family 
Housing Accounting System 
and Rural Utilities 

Legacy System. 

7/8/2010 

TBD 

$25,815 


In fiscal year 2015, $4,350 inillion and in fiscal year 2016, $4,350 million 
has been planned for allocation to the Optimized Computing Environment 
(OCE) . 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 

Mr. Aderholt: Did any Rural Development employees travel outside the 
United States in fiscal years 2014 or 2015? If so, please provide the 
details of such travel, including costs. 

Response: There was no travel outside the United States during the 
reporting period request. 


DEBARMENT OR SUSPENSION 

Mr. Aderholt: Were any entities or individuals debarred or suspended 
from any Rural Development program in fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 
2015? If so, please discuss each case. 


Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Entity 

Date/ 

Duration 

Suspens ion/Debarffient 

Progm 

Stat 

Source 

Cause 

Mark Judd 

12/31/201 

3- 

12/31/201 

4 

Suspension 

SFH 

ME 

OIG 

Identity 
theft, 
theft of 

federal 

funds and 

false 

statements 

on a loan 
application 

Mark Judd 

6/30/2014 

6/30/2017 

Debarment 

SFH 

ME 

OIG 

Identity 
theft , 
theft of 

federal 
funds and 

false 

statements 

on a loan 
application 

Mike Little 

4/1/2015- 

4/1/2018 

Debarment 

SFH 


State 

Office 

Constructio 

n 

Contractor 
- improper 
use of 

contract 

funds and 
improperly 
collecting 
payment for 
work not 
performed 

Jolene Shultz 

6/30/2014 

6/30/2017 

Debarment 

MFH 

SD 

OIG 

Property 
Manager - 
Misuse of 
property 
accounts 
for 

personal 

benefit 

William 

Joseph Stuart 

7/31/2014 

7/31/2017 

Debarment 

CF 

VA 

OIG 

Embezzled, 
stole and 
fraudulent! 
y obtained 
property 
and funds 
from a 
federally 
funded 
constructio 
n project 
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Entity 

Date/ 

Duration 

Suspension 

Debarment 

Prog. 

Stat 

Source 

Cause 

Donna 

Peterson 

9/30/2014 

9/30/2017 

Debarment 

MFH 

SD 

OIG 

Property 
Manager - 
Embezzlemen 

t and 
misuse of 
government 
funds 

Harold and 

Loretta 

Daniels 

9/30/2014 

9/30/2017 

Debarment 

SFH 

TN 

OIG 

Improper 
participati 
on and 

benefit 

from a RD 

foreclosure 

sale 

Terrence 

yates 

10/31/201 

4- 

10/31/201 

7 

Debarment 

B&I 

IL 

OIG 

Bank fraud 

and defraud 

USDA of 
loan funds 

Gregory Yates 

10/31/201 

4- 

10/31/201 

7 

Debarment 

B&I 

IL 

OIG 

Bank fraud 

and defraud 
USDA of 
loan funds 

QC 

Manufacturing, 
LLC{ INSYNC 
Manufacturing) 

10/31/201 

4- 

10/31/201 

7 

Debarment 

B&I 

IL 

OIG 

Bank fraud 

and defraud 

USDA of 
loan funds 

Quality 
Concepts, LLC 

10/31/201 

4- 

10/31/201 

7 

Debarment 

B&I 

IL 

OIG 

Bank fraud 
and defraud 

USDA of 
loan funds 

Champion 

Development 

10/31/201~ 

4- 

10/31/201 

7 

Debarment 

B&I 

IL 

OIG 

Bank fraud 
and defraud 
USDA of 
loan funds 

Cheryl L. 

Clark 

3/30/2015 

3/30/2018 

Debarment 

MFH 

TX 

OIG 

False 

medical 

records for 

improper 

rental 

assistance 

payments 
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Entity 

Date/ 

Duration 

Suspension/ 

Debarment 

Prog. 

Stat 

Source 

Cause 

Marsha 

Bursey- Ford 

9/17/2015 

12/31/201 

5 

Suspension 

SFH 

IN 

OIG 

Loan 

Packager 
providing 
false or 

altered 

documentati 

on on 

application 

s 

Jerry 

Arrendondo 

9/30/2015 

9/30/2018 

Debarment 

SFH 

CA 

OIG 

False 
reporting 
of income 

and other 

assets to 
acquire a 
low income 

loan 


Rural Housing Service (RHS) 

RURAL HOUSING SERVICE SUBSIDY RATES 

Rural Housing Service (RHS) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the 0MB subsidy rate for 
rural housing service loan programs for fiscal years 2008 through 2016. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:} 













































indicates that a program was not active in that year and a subsidy rate was not calcu. 
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SECTION 502 SINGLE FAMILY HOUSING 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the table in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record listing by state the number and amount of applications 
obligated in fiscal years 2010 through 2015 for the section 502 single 
family direct and guaranteed programs. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:} 


Number guaranteed 502 loans by State: 


STATE 

# Loans 

Oblg 

FY 2010 

# Loans 

Oblg 

FY 2011 

# Loans 

Oblg 

py 2012 

# Loans 

Oblg 

FY 2013 

# Loans 

Oblg 

FY 2014 

# Loans 

Oblg 

FY 2015 


25-Sep- 

15 

ALABAMA 

3,598 

3.412 

3,851 

4,222 

3,551 

3,595 

ALASKA 

320 

368 

344 

410 

346 

453 

ARIZONA 

3,297 

2,285 

2,783 

3,205 

2,589 

1,853 

ARKANSAS 

4,125 

3,840 

4,153 

4,126 

3,538 

3,245 

CALIFORNIA 

3,562 

4.186 

5,131 

4,879 

3,485 

2,918 

COLORADO 

1,163 

1,336 

1,709 

1,741 

1,704 

1,576 

CONNECTICUT 

456 

471 

714 

920 

762 

705 

DELAWARE 

392 

397 

736 

828 

661 

664 

FLORIDA 

6,826 

6,153 

6,326 

5,890 

4,705 

4,350 

GEORGIA 

4,394 

3,670 

4,061 

4,777 

4,351 

4,096 

HAWAII 

494 

806 

902 

965 

692 

652 

IDAHO 

1,633 

1,424 

■SOI 

1,752 

1,524 

1,406 

ILLINOIS 

4,785 

4,528 

■SOU 

4,753 

3,910 

3,355 

INDIANA 

4,708 

5,182 

4,876 

5,381 

5,001 

5,274 

IOWA 

1,992 

1,954 

2,204 

2,559 

2,339 

2,210 

KANSAS 

2,039 

1,735 


2,022 

1,359 

1,266 

KENTUCKY 

2,932 

3,083 

3,806 

4,550 

4,254 

4,016 

LOUISIANA 

6,017 

5,175 

5,334 

5,560 

4,711 

4,590 

MAINE 

1,860 

1,785 

1,966 

2,238 

1,904 

1,685 

MARYLAND 

1,310 

1,713 

2,219 

2,640 

2,197 

2,435 

MASSACHUSETTS 

555 

720 

1,168 

1,351 

1,059 

961 

MICHIGAN 

6,816 

6,389 

6,697 

7,140 

6,447 

6,556 

MINNESOTA 

2,911 

3,113 

3,702 

4,487 

3,893 

3,759 

MISSISSIPPI 

2,917 

2,511 

2,704 

3,216 

2,619 

2,489 

MISSOURI 

4,758 

4,524 

5,041 

5,916 

5,268 

4,916 

MONTANA 

1,084 

1,113 

1,383 

1,512 

1,276 

1,115 
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Ntsj^er Guaranteed 502 Loans by State: 


State 

# Loans 
Oblg. 

FY 2010 

# Loans 
Oblg. 

FY 2011 

# Loans 
Oblg. 

FY 2012 

# Loans 
Oblg. 

FY 2013 

# Loans 
Oblg. 

FY 2014 

# LOeUlS 

Oblg. 

FY 2015 







25-Sep- 

15 

NEBRASKA 

1,020 

1,122 

1,206 

1,241 

1,081 

1,004 

NEVADA 

534 

539 

733 

862 

703 

618 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

836 

933 

988 

1,067 

862 

806 

NEW JERSEY 

727 

927 

1,433 

1,595 

1,270 

950 

NEW MEXICO 

369 

290 

356 

433 

340 

350 

NEW YORK 

1,739 

1,600 

1,874 

2,281 

2,172 

1,931 

NORTH CAROLINA 

6,945 

6,315 

7,427 

8,248 

6,383 

6,548 

NORTH DAKOTA 

359 

433 

375 

434 

414 

389 

OHIO 

3,853 

4,094 

4,425 

5,124 

4,503 

5,020 

OKLAHOMA 

2,972 

2,432 

2,679 

2,864 

2,483 

2,146 

OREGON 

2,678 

2,314 

2,688 

3,062 

2,473 

2,466 

PENNSYLVANIA 

3,438 

4,247 

4,775 

5,628 

5,150 

4,787 

PUERTO RICO 

2,672 

3,211 

2,598 

3,067 

2,831 

2,119 

RHODE ISLAND 

105 

137 

171 

239 

153 

151 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

3,410 

2,886 

3,214 

4,509 

4,022 

3,748 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

1,167 

1,203 

1,276 

1,527 

1,465 

1,316 

TENNESSEE 

4,230 

4,279 

5,415 

6,913 

6,700 

7,161 

TEXAS 

7,145 

6,496 

7,299 

8,164 

6,477 

5,066 

UTAH 

1,820 

2,242 

2,503 

2,542 

2,214 

2,204 

VERMONT 

406 

518 

615 

698 

546 

498 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

10 

1 

4 

4 

4 

9 

VIRGINIA 

2,923 

3,115 

3,113 

4,102 

3,863 

3,763 

WASHINGTON 

2,475 

3,536 

3,555 

3,819 

3,040 

2,667 

WEST VIRGINIA 

1,523 

1,507 

1,734 

2,064 

1,838 

1,703 

WESTERN PACIFIC 

63 

40 

41 

45 

51 

40 

WISCONSIN 

3,409 

2,786 

3,388 

3,906 

3,290 

2,847 

WYOMING 

1,281 

1,339 

1,417 

1,465 

1,355 

1,232 

TOTAL: 

133,053 

130,415 

145,109 

162,943 

139,828 

131,679 
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Number Direct 502 loems by State: 


STATE 

# Loans 

Obligated 

Fiscal 

Year 2010 

# Loans 

Obligated 

Fiscal 

Year 2011 

# Loans 

^ligated 

Fiscal 

Year 2012 

# Loans 

Obligated 

Fiscal 

Year 2013 

# Loans 

Obligated 

Fiscal 

Year 2014 

# Loans 

Obligated 

Fiscal 

Year 2015 

25-Sep-15 

ALABAMA 

268 

213 

152 

160 

130 

155 

ALASKA 

126 

69 

30 

52 

56 

57 

ARIZONA 

278 

164 

158 

79 

95 

134 

ARKANSAS 

446 

281 

228 

177 

113 

129 

CALIFORNIA 

759 

453 

384 

471 

396 

569 

COLORADO 

239 

116 

90 

90 

117 

131 

CONNECTICUT 

41 

17 

19 

26 

19 

23 

DELAWARE 

128 

46 

36 

37 

37 

30 

FLORIDA 

560 

314 

210 

179 

222 

243 

GEORGIA 

387 

199 

137 

120 

104 

103 

HAWAII 

94 

83 

54 

55 

44 

59 

IDAHO 

379 

107 

86 

92 

57 

36 

ILLINOIS 

471 

301 

225 

281 

240 

253 

INDIANA 

708 

207 

237 

217 

174 

179 

IOWA 

496 

205 

182 

105 

71 

104 

KANSAS 

275 

183 

123 

114 

86 

55 

KENTUCKY 

593 

351 

333 

306 

287 

331 

LOUISIANA 

418 

274 

178 

134 

174 

195 

MAINE 

382 

219 

190 

155 

181 

114 

MARYLAND 

130 

52 

28 

21 

41 

58 

MASSACHUSETTS 

168 

56 

38 

32 

42 

30 

MICHIGAN 

532 

323 

286 

239 

246 

272 

MINNESOTA 

397 

197 

136 

112 

120 

147 

MISSISSIPPI 

472 

306 

292 

225 

244 

262 

MISSOURI 

805 

435 


235 

242 

209 

MONTANA 

263 

105 

85 

97 

41 

50 

NEBRASKA 

184 

132 

105 

58 

30 

26 

NEVADA 

97 

66 

71 

53 

64 

47 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

194 

95 

99 

76 

80 

71 

NEW JERSEY 

138 

39 

45 

52 

49 

66 

NEW MEXICO 

92 

52 

80 

124 

123 

117 

NEW YORK 

326 

208 

142 

147 

114 

144 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

658 

409 

319 

244 

292 

359 

Ntiiober Direct 502 Loans by State: 
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State 

# Loans 
Obligated 
FY 2010 

# Loans 
Obligated 
FY 2011 

# Loans 
Obligated 
FY 2012 

# Loans 
Obligated 
FY 2013 

# Loans 
Obligated 
FY 2014 

# Loans 
Obligated 
FY 2015 







25-Sep-15 

NORTH DAKOTA 

99 

47 

42 

35 

23 

27 

OHIO 

571 

271 

223 

253 

165 

195 

OKLAHOMA 

367 

183 

160 

166 

109 

148 

OREGON 

261 

94 

79 

42 

59 

66 

PENNSYLVANIA 

351 

181 

153 

142 

122 

152 

•PUERTO RICO 

223 

190 

129 

114 

117 

136 

RHODE ISLAND 

33 

13 

14 

18 

9 

11 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

485 

202 

190 

176 

221 

211 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

192 

121 

105 

66 

71 

90 

TENNESSEE 

520 

319 

233 

216 

173 

188 

TEXAS 

765 

623 

558 

494 

409 

276 

UTAH 

552 

261 

214 

171 

213 

148 

VERMONT 

146 

69 

62 

50 

50 

64 

VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

9 

12 

6 

14 

20 

20 

VIRGINIA 

317 

187 

118 

56 

65 

108 

WASHINGTON 

509 

240 

194 

209 

133 

163 

WEST VIRGINIA 

255 

14 0 

125 

112 

57 

69 

WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

86 

14 

23 

31 

51 

48 

WISCONSIN 

313 

182 

123 

152 

139 

128 

WYOMING 

82 

60 

32 

29 

23 

43 

Total: 

17,640 

9,686 

7,918 

7,111 

6,560 

7,049 


Amoimt Direct 502 loans by State: 


STATE 

$ Obligated 

FY 2010 

5 Obligated 

FY 2011 

$ Obligated 

FY 2012 

$ Obligated 

FY 2013 

$ Obligated 

FY 2014 

$ Obligated 

FY 2015 






2S-Sep-15 

ALABAMA 

528, 759, 

523,221,109 

516,021,973 

517,216,449 

$13,559, 151 

$17,620,940 

ALASKA 

522,806,207 

511,482,926 

55,051.753 

58,947,089 

510,848,503 

511.510,517 

ARIZONA 

531,087,702 

516,032,451 

516,237,110 

58,168,366 

510,457,188 

$16,174,860 

ARKANSAS 

541,362,234 

525.708,069 

521,531.654 

518,038,624 

$11,447,486 

$13,570,394 

CALIFORNIA 

5120,555,913 

569.649,142 

557,057,828 

570,279,051 

$65,241,381 

$100,559,697 

COLORADO 

534,066,151 

515.511,357 

512,161,939 

512,287,433 

$17,944,440 

$19, 888,683 

CONNECTICUT 

58,061,797 

53,311,225 

53,476,329 

$4,178,728 

$3,199,824 

$4, 117,255 

Ai^unt Direct 502 Loans by State: j 




DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 


$ Oblxgated 
FY 2010 


$23,575,505 
$66,259,491 
$42,785,560 
$19,392,275 
$52,770, 723 
$37,957,299 
$78,296,816 
$42,153, 084 
$25,165,245 
$61,582,929 
$50,419,263 
$55,374,108 
$25.199, 834 
$34,254,833 
$51,400,224 
$46,957,036 
$42,561,264 
$75,415,690 
$38,243,345 
$12,773,516 
$ 13,240,050 
$29,989,136 
$23,966,750 
$11,586,953 
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Amount Direct 502 Loans by State: 


state 

$ Obligated 

FY 2010 

$ Obligated 

FY 2011 

$ Obligated 
FT 2012 

S Obligated 
FY 2013 

$ Obligated 
FY 2014 

$ Obligated 
py 2015 







25-Sep-15 

UTAH 

590,559,197 

540,758,707 

534,129,416 

$26,711,780 

537,758, 907 

$25,560,807 

VERMONT 

520,472,785 

510,009,341 

58,647.515 

$6,325,805 

57, 378, 370 

59,685,263 

VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

5885,205 

51,571.049 

$1,040,538 

$1, 968, 919 

$2,193,737 

52,444,860 

VIRGINIA 

542,093,990 

526,192.539 

514.903.244 

$8,328,095 

59,474,700 

$13,752, 727 

WASHINGTON 

596,429,436 

543,225,012 

532,364.200 

534,502,448 

$20,885,354 

$27,764, 696 

WEST VIRGINIA 

526,006,120 

$14,175,383 

511,838,616 

510,465,144 

55,455,282 

57,274,953 

WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

515,858,845 

52.600,000 

$2,688,371 

$3,429,485 

$9,091,050 

$8,746,290 

WISCONSIN 

535,019,985 

520,544,586 

514,612,447 

516,135,266 

516,100,374 

513,642,145 

WYOMING 

511,459,930 

$8,268,284 

54,304,194 

53,667, 778 

53,437,642 

$7,155,466 

Total: 

52,144,666,610 

51,119.228,787 

5899,997,704 

$827,165,230 

5808,100,709 

5899,733,456 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the numbers of pending 
requests, by State, for the direct 502 loan program through fiscal year 
2015. 

Response: The table below, which shows pending Section Direct Loan 
Program requests as of September 25, 2015, differentiates between pending 
requests in the "Underwriting Stage- and those in the "Applicant Stage." 

In the Underwriting Stage, the agency has all pertinent information on the 
applicant and the property to make a loan/grant decision. In the 
Applicant Stage, the agency has at a minimum received Form RD 410-4, 
"Uniform Residential Loan Application," and Form RD-3550-1, “Authorization 
to Release Information." The 410-4 and 3550-1, allows Agency staff to 
begin processing the loan application. Additional information is required 
before a final eligibility determination can be made when still in the 
Applicant Stage. The agency estimates that 33 percent (1 out of 3) of the 
applications in the Applicant Stage received results in an eligibility 
determination. For this reason the Applicant and Underwriting stages, which 
are both pending stages, are not consolidated in “total columns" in the 
table below. The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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State 

Applicant 

Stage 

# 

Applicant 
Stage 
$ Amount 

Iftiderwr i t ing 
Stage 
« 

Underwriting Stage 
$ Amount 

ALABAMA 

116 

$14,472,871 

52 

$5,967,626 

ALASKA 

49 

$9,235,535 

2 

$438, 900 

ARIZONA 

46 

$4,815,291 

29 

$3,535,140 

ARKANSAS 

122 

$13,757,490 

18 

$1,723,909 

CALIFORNIA 

51 

$9,174,250 

0 

$0 

COLORADO 

47 

$7,453,339 

6 

$921,400 

CONNECTICUT 

18 

$2,727,544 

S 

$1,003,760 

DELAWARE 

36 

$5,699,680 

24 

$3,656,632 

FLORIDA 

210 

$25,836,016 

28 

$3,752,291 

GEORGIA 

95 

$9,939,571 

6 

$723,400 

HAWAII 

102 

$22,368,490 

1 

$452, 220 

IDAHO 

59 

$8,917,988 

2 

$294,486 

ILLINOIS 

209 

$14,738,096 

48 

$3,612,294 

INDIANA 

118 

$10,850,493 

30 

$3,716, 141 

IOWA 

35 

$4,278, 260 

4 

$317,111 

KANSAS 

31 

$3,343,805 

13 

$1,474,298 

KENTUCKY 

213 

$22,696,456 

59 

$6,117,779 

LOUISIANA 

71 

$9,445,175 

4 

$595, 124 

MAINE 

118 

$21,782,578 

18 

$3,191,900 

MARYLAND 

74 

$16,690,941 

13 

$3,540,850 

MASSACHUSETTS 

62 

$8,806,650 

31 

$4,634,004 

MICHIGAN 

148 

$17,357,487 

51 

$5,973,956 

MINNESOTA 

62 

$10,601, 166 

35 

$5,079,883 

MISSISSIPPI 

333 

$33,346,283 

44 

$4,717,142 

MISSOURI 

164 

$17,899,104 

18 

$1,629,447 

MONTANA 

17 

$2,701,273 

10 

$1,656,421 

NEBRASKA 

20 

$2,792,030 

2 

$290,000 

NEVADA 

43 

$8,928,040 

25 

$4,230,455 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

98 

$13,478,310 

29 

$4,282,600 

NEW JERSEY 

13 

$2,048,207 

1 

$174,377 

NEW MEXICO 

127 

$11,941,568 

36 

$4,526,809 

NEW YORK 

99 

$14,350, 850 

5 

$739, 730 

NORTH CAROLINA 

233 

$40,514,643 

72 

$13,207,603 

NORTH DAKOTA 

19 

$3,576,000 

0 

SO 

OHIO 

146 

$20,412,615 

52 

$5,739,990 

OKLAHOMA 

199 

$22,099, 686 

51 

$5,859,818 

OREGON 

42 

$6,393,263 

16 

$2,668,913 

PENNSYLVANIA 

86 

$11,633,930 

9 

$1, 075,000 

PUERTO RICO 

61 

$5,807,713 

34 

$3,325,115 

RHODE ISLAND 

4 

$540,191 

23 

$3,972,930 

S . CAROLINA 

112 

$14,497,095 

38 

$5,191,621 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

23 

$3,022,533 

15 

$2,076,763 

TENNESSEE 

55 

$7,085,568 

37 

$4.791, 037 

TEXAS 

272 

$31,228,638 

70 

$8,672,754 

UTAH 

101 

$18,743,436 

11 

$1,882,397 
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State 

Applicant 

Stage 

# 

Applicant 
Stage 
$ Amount 

Underwriting 

Stage 

# 

Undejrwriting 

Stage 
$ Amount 

VERMONT 

21 

$3,487,651 

9 

$1, 265,775 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

69 

$6,959,626 

2 

$284,433 

VIRGINIA 

82 

$10,561,823 

8 

$1,143,383 

WASHINGTON 

174 

$30,775,431 

23 

$3,636,948 

WEST VIRGINIA 

55 

$5,624,665 

19 

$2,511, 812 

WESTERN PACIFIC 

22 

$4,107,401 

3 

$569, 000 

WISCONSIN 

150 

$26,183,392 

11 

$1,633,528 

WYOMING 

7 

$1,640,080 

8 

$1,864,420 

Grand Total 

4,944 

$657,370,217 

1,160 

$154,343,325 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with an estimate of the 
units that will be financed under section 502 direct loans and the cost per 
unit, based on budget authority requested for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: At the current requested funding level, we expect the S02 
Direct program to issue 6,787 single family housing loans. The projected 
cost per unit is $132,598. 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the average cost per staff of a direct loan? 

Response; RD cannot provide the average cost of staffing, systems and 
administration in the origination, servicing and/or other cost of a single 
single family housing direct loan because is not available at this time. RD 
cannot yet track staffing and administration costs at the program level 
because of the diverse responsibilities of individual staff who work on 
multiple programs. This is certainly true for Single Family Housing staff, 
who is assigned all facets of rural housing and community development 
efforts. RD recognizes tracking staff time at this level of granularity as an 
important operational goal toward which it aspires 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update information provided for the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding the number of houses currently held in 
inventory. Include information on their location (by State) . What is the 
total estimated value of this housing? 

Response; The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Centralized Servicing Center (CSC) 

Real Estate Own (REO) Properties 

9/25/2015 

State 

Number of REO Properties 

Total Value Of 
Properties 

AL 

27 

$1,497,589 

AR 

54 

$2,784,080 

AZ 

33 

$2,957,260 

CA 

10 

$944,900 

CO 

6 

$416,500 

CT 

3 

$431,000 

BE 

4 

$2,388,177 

FL 

31 

$1, 926,847 

GA 

28 

$1,617,301 

GU 

1 

$127,600 

HI 

1 

$130,000 

lA 

11 

$624,170 

ID 

41 

$4,627,800 

IL 

4 

$410,000 

IN 

103 

$6,367,656 

KS 

9 

$639,820 

KY 

35 

$2,536,104 

LA 

25 

$1,042,900 

MA 

3 

$177,000 

MD 

37 

$5,080,100 

ME 

35 

$3,137,500 

MI 

172 

$13,195,305 

MN 

31 

$3,119,739 

MO 

1 

$140,000 

MS 

3 

$171,500 

MT 

20 

$2,356,195 

NC 

111 

$8,870,300 

MD 

2 

$123,500 

ME 

3 

$171,000 

NH 

4 

$410,000 

NJ 

7 

$662, 000 

NM 

82 

$6,468,572 

NV 

2 

$155,070 

NY 

3 

$247,000 

OK 

8 

$581,000 

OR 

54 

$6,636,850 

PA 

15 

$1,805,000 

PR 

168 

$12,661,485 

SC 

113 

$8,221,378 

SD 

9 

$504,400 

TN 

42 

$2,762,602 
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Centralized Service Center (CSC) 

REO Properties 

As of 25 Sep 2015 

State 

Number of REO Properties 

Total Value Of 
Properties 

TX 

79 

$ 5 , 202,250 

UT 

5 

$ 696,000 

VA 

59 

$ 4 , 540,300 

VI 

2 

$ 236,000 

WA 

32 

$ 5 , 118 , 200 . 

WI 

58 

$ 5 , 361,600 

Total 

1,586 

$130,281,550 


Mr. Aderholt Does Rural Housing Service (RHS) have any 
recommendations for reducing the amount of time homes are held in inventory 
or to reduce costs? 

Response: RHS has executed an Economy Act Agreement with the Veterans 
Administration {VA) . This agreement enables CSC to use VA's contract for 
REO management and property disposition for REO properties (1,000) managed 
out of the servicing facility in St. Louis. This will have a positive 
effect on the USDA REO inventory, as VA sells REO in an average of about 
150 days nationwide, which is one quarter of the time USDA requires on 
average. This pilot program will begin in October 2015 and include over 75 
percent of the REO portfolio which is handled at CSC. We will analyze 
costs from the VA pilot to determine cost reductions. Making this approach 
permanent will require regulatory authority. 

RHS is considering other alternative to improve coordination and 
increase sales capacity of the remaining 460 REO properties by using every 
option including auction services, sealed bids, exclusive brokers and 
working with non-profits to reduce the time that a property is 
held. These efforts would be targeted to reduce the average nationwide 
holding time from the current level just under 449 days (down from 600 days 
in March 2015) to 365 days by the end of the calendar year. Other 
alternatives being explored include short sales and encouraging homeowners 
to sell for fair market value to avoid foreclosure in return for a small 
share of the proceeds. No new authorities are required for this option. 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the average household income for 502 direct 
borrowers? What is the average household income for 502 guaranteed 
borrowers? 
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Response: The average household income for 502 direct borrowers is 
$30,070 and the average household income for 502 guaranteed borrowers is 
$57,071. 


SECTION 515 MDLTIFAMILY DIRECT LOANS 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the current backlog, in dollar volume and 
number of new construction and repair and rehabilitation, for section 515 
loans in fiscal years 2008 through 2015? 

Response: There has been no backlog of 515 requests in any of the 

fiscal years from 2008 through 2015. 

RENTAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Aderholt: How much Section 8 rental assistance funds did HUD 
provide to rural rental programs in fiscal years 2010 through 2015? 

Response: HDD's rental subsidy programs assist about 48,250 

residents in Section 515 and Section 514 raultifamily and labor housing 
properties in 2014. This assistance takes the form of either project-based 
or tenant Section 8 vouchers. Tenants in RD properties receive only one 
type of Federal assistance and there is no duplication of payment. The 
table below represents RD's best estimate of the amount of HUD assistance 
provided. The information for 2015 is not available. The information is 
submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:} 



HUD SUBSIDIZED 

UNITS 

FY 

No. units 

Estimated Cost 

2010 

52,801 

$ 

145,730,760 

2011 

51,695 

$ 

148,881,600 

2012 

51,174 

$ 

153,522,000 

2013 

48,533 

$ 

151,422,960 

2014 

48,250 

$ 

158,235,700 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the breakdown of rental assistance in fiscal 
years 2008-2015 for renewals, in lieu of debt forgiveness, and new 
construction farm labor housing? 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Fiscal 

Year 

Renewals 

New Construct icm 
(Section 515) 

1 

New Construction 
{Section 514) 

Incentives 


No. 


No. 

Attount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 


tFnits 


Units 

(Millions) 

Units 

(Millions) 

Units 

(Millions) 

2008 

120.449 

$474 

74 

$0.30 

0 

0 

1,045 

$4 

2009 

208,216 

892 

509 

2.2 

772 

$3 

1,119 

5 

2010 

216,698 

969 

537 

2.3 

739 

3 

1,257 

6 


216,654 

946 

466 

2 

650 

3 

726 

3 

2012 


888 

341 

1.5 

0 

0 

3 ,512 

15.5 

2013 

198,831 

835 

0 

0 

242 

1.1 

203 

0.9 

2014 

252,216 

1.11 

0 

0 

202 

0.9 

0 

0 

2015 

244, 139 

1.08 

0 

0 

366 

1.6 

0 

0 


SECTION 538 MULTIFAMILY GUARANTEED LOANS 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee a table showing the number 
and amount of pending requests by State for section 538 guaranteed loans at 
the end of fiscal year 2015. 


Response; The information is submitted for the record. 
[The information follows:] 
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FY 2015 Estimated Section 538 GRRHP Obligations 


State 



Nxunber 



Loan Amount 

$ 5 , 889,000 



18 $ 30 , 756,216 



$ 2 , 700,000 
$ 5 , 123,542 
$ 13 , 867,400 
$ 8 , 458,500 
$ 6 , 358,000 
$ 1 , 350,000 
$ 3 , 158,000 
$ 1 , 983,728 
$ 30 , 911,354 
$ 11 , 300,000 
$ 545,000 
$ 20 , 875, 700 
$ 30 , 004,133 
$ 1 , 000, 000 
$ 1 , 495,000 
$ 3 , 100,000 
$ 2 , 565,000 
$ 2 , 000,000 
$ 1 , 180,000 
$ 3 , 313,500 
$ 9 , 333,000 
$ 2 , 106,418 
$ 3 , 505,000 
$ 1 , 258,349 
$204,136,840 
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VERY LOW HOUSING REPAIR GRANTS AND LOANS 


Mr. Aderholt: What are the number and dollar amounts, by State, of 
pending requests for grants for very low-income housing repair as of the 
end of fiscal year 2014 and the end of fiscal year 2015? 

Response: The table below differentiates between pending requests in 

the "Underwriting Stage" and those in the "Applicant Stage." In the 
Underwriting Stage, the Agency has all pertinent information on the 
applicant and the property to make a loan/grant decision. In the 
Applicant Stage, the Agency has at a minimum received Form RD 410-4, 
"Uniform Residential Loan Application," and Form RD-3550-1, "Authorization 
to Release Information." The 410-4 and 3550-1, allows Agency staff to 
begin processing the loan application. Additional information is required 
before a final eligibility determination can be made when still in the 
Applicant Stage. The agency estimates that 33 percent (1 out of 3) of the 
applications in the Applicant Stage received results in an eligibility 
determination. For this reason the Applicant and Underwriting stages, which 
are both pending stages, are not consolidated in "total columns" in the 
table below. The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

FY 2014 pending Section 504 grants by State: 


State 

Applicant * 

Stage # 

Applicant * 

Stage $ 

Underwriting * 

Stage # 

Underwriting * 

Stage $ 

ALABAMA 

116 

$14,472,871 

52 

$5,967,626 

ALASKA 

49 

$9,235,535 

2 

$438,900 

ARIZONA 

46 

$4,815,291 

29 

$3,535,140 

ARKANSAS 

122 

$13,757,490 

18 

$1,723,909 

CALIFORNIA 

51 

$9,174,250 

0 

$0 

COLORADO 

47 

$7,453,339 

6 

$921,400 

CONNECTICUT 

18 

$2,727,544 

5 

$1,003,760 

DELAWARE 

36 

$5,699,680 

24 

$3,656,632 

FLORIDA 

210 

$25,836,016 

28 

$3,752,291 

GEORGIA 

95 

$9, 939,571 

6 

$723,400 

HAWAII 

102 

$22,368,490 

1 

$452,220 

IDAHO 

59 

$8,917,988 

2 

$294,486 

ILLINOIS 

209 

$14,738,096 

48 

$3,612,294 

INDIANA 

118 

$10,850,493 

30 

$3,716,141 

IOWA 

35 

$4,278,260 

4 

$317,111 

KANSAS 

31 

$3,343,805 

13 

$1,474,298 





FY 2014 Pending Section 504 grants by State: 


State 

ApplicMit * 
Stage # 

Applicant * 
Stage $ | 

Underwriting * 
Stage # 

Underwriting * 
Stage $ 

KENTUCKY 

213 

$22,696,456 

59 

$6,117,779 

LOUISIANA 

71 

$9,445,175 

4 

$595,124 

MAINE 

118 

$21,782,578 

18 

$3,191,900 

MARYLAND 

74 

$16,690,941 

13 

$3,540,850 

MASSACHUSETTS 

62 

$8,806,650 

31 

$4,634,004 

MICHIGAN 

148 

$17,357,487 

51 

$5,973,956 

MINNESOTA 

62 

$10,601,166 

35 

$5,079,883 

MISSISSIPPI 

333 

$33,346,283 

44 

$4,717,142 

MISSOURI 

164 

$17,899,104 

18 

$1,629,447 

MONTANA 

17 

$2,701,273 

10 

$1,656,421 

NEBRASKA 

20 

$2,792,030 

2 

$290, 000 

NEVADA 

48 

$8,928,040 

25 

$4,230,455 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

98 

$13,478,310 

29 

$4,282,600 

NEW JERSEY 

13 

$2,048,207 

1 

$174,377 

NEW MEXICO 

127 

$11, 941,568 

36 

$4,526,809 

NEW YORK 

99 

$14,350,850 

5 

$739,730 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

233 

$40,514,643 

72 

$13,207,603 

NORTH DAKOTA 

19 

$3,576,000 

0 

50 

OHIO 

146 

$20,412,615 

52 

$5,739,990 

OKLAHOMA 

199 

$22,099,686 

51 

$5,859,818 

OREGON 

42 

$6,393,263 

16 

$2,668,913 

PENNSYLVANIA 

86 

$11,633,930 

9 

$1,075,000 

PUERTO RICO 

61 

$5,807,713 

34 

$3,325,115 

RHODE ISLAND 

4 

$540,191 

23 

$3,972,930 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

112 

$14,497,095 

38 

$5,191,621 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

23 

$3,022,533 

15 

$2,076,763 

TENNESSEE 

55 

$7,085,568 

37 

$4,791,037 

TEXAS 

272 

$31,228,638 

70 

$8,672,754 

UTAH 

101 

$18,743,436 

11 

$1,882,397 

VERMONT 

21 

$3,487,651 

9 

$1,265,775 

VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

69 

$6,959,626 

2 

$284,433 


VIRGINIA 


510,561,823 


$1,143,383 
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FY 2014 pending Section 504 grants by State: 


State 

Applicant * 
Stage # 

Applicant * 
Stage $ 

Underwriting * 
Stage # 

Underwriting * 
Stage $ 

WASHINGTON 

174 

$30,775,431 

23 

$3,636,948 

WEST VIRGINIA 

55 

$5,624,665 

19 

$2,511,812 

WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

22 

$4,107,401 

3 

$569,000 

WISCONSIN 

150 

$26,183,392 

11 

$1,633,528 

WYOMING 

7 

$1,640,080 

8 

$1,864,420 

Grand Total 

4,944 

$657,370,217 

1,160 

$154,343,325 


*See definitions and explanation in paragraph preceding table. 


FY 2015 Pending Section 504 grant requests by State 


State 

Applicant * 

Stage # 

Applicant * 

Stage $ 

Underwriting * 

Stage # 

Underwriting * 

Stage $ 

ALABAMA 

213 

$1,129,576 

30 

$186,669 

ALASKA 

8 

$30,000 

0 

$0 

ARIZONA 

97 

$548,598 

13 

$80,475 

ARKANSAS 

229 

$1,303,498 

22 

$142,500 

CALIFORNIA 

10 

$45,000 

1 

$6,850 

COLORADO 

15 

$60,000 

2 

$1,889 

CONNECTICUT 

12 

$65,914 

2 

$7,500 

DELAWARE 

11 

$52,500 

0 

$0 

FLORIDA 

141 

$516,779 

21 

$114,932 

GEORGIA 

418 

$2,101,309 

2 

$9,836 

HAWAII 

20 

$69,534 

0 

$0 

IDAHO 

7 

$33,308 

0 

so 

ILLINOIS 

154 

$232,835 

13 

$64,642 

INDIANA 

30 

$152,624 

7 

$31,935 

IOWA 

26 

$80,981 

10 

$38,300 

KANSAS 

32 

$187,112 

0 

50 

KENTUCKY 

183 

$582,887 

100 

$514,772 

LOUISIANA 

150 

$782,499 

15 

$89,751 

MAINE 

69 

$380,307 

0 

$0 

MARYLAND 

11 

$49,372 

1 

$7,500 

MASSACHUSETTS 

28 

$112,500 

4 

$10,300 
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FY 2015 Pending Section 504 grants by State: 


State 

Applicant * 

Stage # 

Applicant * 

Stage $ 

Underwriting * 

Stage # 

Underwriting * 

Stage $ 

MICHIGAN 

90 

$405,047 

21 

$59,858 

MINNESOTA 

43 

$215,590 

7 

$27,301 

MISSISSIPPI 

473 

$2,494,858 

41 

$246,486 

MISSOURI 

92 

$326,681 

1 

$3,403 

MONTANA 

10 

$52,501 

1 

$7,500 

NEBRASKA 

13 

$78,400 

0 

SO 

NEVADA 

10 

$33,917 

0 

$0 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

21 

$80,045 

4 

$7,500 

NEW JERSEY 

4 

$15,000 

1 

$7,500 

NEW MEXICO 

65 

$424,998 

6 

$37,500 

NEW YORK 

71 

$336,937 

9 

$37,965 

NORTH CAROLINA 

327 

$1,208,001 

30 

$130,998 

NORTH DAKOTA 

13 

$72,060 

0 

SO 

OHIO 

125 

$638,790 

8 

$30,297 

OKLAHOMA 

209 

$1,131,027 

2 

$6,840 

OREGON 

15 

$74,500 

2 

$0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

€9 

$115,180 

12 

$33,800 

PUERTO RICO 

23 

$113,110 

17 

$93,106 

RHODE ISLAND 

4 

$30,000 

0 

$0 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

261 

$1,668,518 

5 

$22,500 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

12 

$60,300 

3 

$670 

TENNESSEE 

88 

$404,625 

17 

$110,386 

TEXAS 

250 

$791,030 

51 

$180,512 

UTAH 

3 

$7, 500 

0 

$0 

VERMONT 

17 

$70,890 

2 

$4,797 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

10 

$72,499 

0 

$0 

VIRGINIA 

136 

$751,888 

24 

$145,635 

WASHINGTON 

34 

$247,500 

7 

$45,000 

WEST VIRGINIA 

17 

$81,340 

5 

$26,060 







170 

$1,133,166 

10 

$30,000 

PACIFIC 





WISCONSIN 

43 

$192,588 

0 

$0 

WYOMING 

5 

$50,000 

1 

$7,500 

Total 

4,587 

$21,895,619 

530 

$2,610,965 


*See definitions and explanation in paragraph preceding table. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table listing by State the number and amount 
of applications obligated in fiscal years 2010 through 2015 for very low- 

income housing repair grants. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

(The information follows:] 

Number very low- income housing repair grants by State 


STATE 

# Grants 

# Grants 

# Grants 

# Grants 

# Grants 

# Grants 


Oblig. 

Oblig. 

Oblig. 

Oblig. 

Oblig. 

Oblig. 


FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 


25-Sep-15 

ALABAMA 

237 

170 

149 

149 

162 

174 

ALASKA 

18 

15 

9 

10 

16 

31 

ARIZONA 

100 

143 

119 

58 

71 

86 

ARKANSAS 

205 

173 

131 

81 

62 

85 

CALIFORNIA 

58 

47 

35 

46 

65 

59 

COLORADO 

43 

60 

28 

19 

47 

24 

CONNECTICUT 

17 

13 

19 

26 

17 

15 

DELAWARE 

e 

11 

2 

7 

5 

7 

FLORIDA 

162 

163 

135 

136 

91 

111 

GEORGIA 

180 

159 

212 

167 

133 

143 

HAWAII 

36 

13 

28 

42 

24 

24 

IDAHO 

65 

51 

44 

24 

25 

26 

ILLINOIS 

234 

172 

202 

180 

213 

223 

INDIANA 

203 

128 

160 

129 

126 

133 

IOWA 

154 

117 

98 

94 

107 

133 

KANSAS 

117 

146 

93 

69 

58 

33 

KENTUCKY 

202 

202 

270 

190 

251 

226 

LOUISIANA 

187 

144 

115 

118 

139 

168 

MAINE 

124 

117 

106 

94 

79 

75 

MARYLAND 

38 

25 

16 

27 

37 

26 

MASSACHUSETTS 

29 

35 

29 

29 

23 

30 

MICHIGAN 

244 

186 

172 

205 

200 


MINNESOTA 

117 

102 

108 

120 

86 

87 

MISSISSIPPI 

304 

160 

179 

143 

268 

201 

MISSOURI 

232 

209 

188 

163 

175 

154 

MONTANA 

29 

31 

24 

26 

12 

19 

NEBRASKA 

75 

55 

38 


13 


NEVADA 

26 

34 

21 

39 

35 



71 

69 

67 

51 

57 

72 

NEW JERSEY 

17 

18 

12 

23 

24 

12 

NEW MEXICO 

23 

43 

34 

55 

69 

45 

NEW YORK 

190 

151 

138 

137 

150 

128 

NORTH CAROLINA 

257 

273 

240 

264 

273 

322 

NORTH DAKOTA 

67 

36 

26 

16 

13 

17 

OHIO 

269 

220 

177 

133 

144 

146 








[ Number Obligated Section 504 grants by State: 


# Qreuits # Grants # Grants # Grants # Grants # Grants 

Oblig. Oblig. Oblig- Oblig. Oblig. Oblig. 

FY 2010 FY 2011 FY 2012 FY 2013 FY 2014 FY 2015 





j 



25- Sep 15 

OKLAHOMA 

117 

80 

112 

65 

75 

84 

OREGON 

39 

73 

36 

33 

34 

16 

PENNSYLVANIA 

261 

239 

230 

198 

136 

174 

PUERTO RICO 

62 

63 

55 

55 

47 

68 

RHODE ISLAND 

9 

35 

11 

9 

6 

13 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

128 

144 

151 

146 

190 

121 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

44 

35 

18 

32 

31 

30 

TENNESSEE 

212 

199 

239 

192 

223 

191 

TEXAS 

364 

342 

312 

259 

244 

284 

UTAH 

41 

36 

30 

31 

27 

24 

VERMONT 

55 

60 

48 

41 

45 

38 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

6 

8 

6 

5 

4 

9 

VIRGINIA 

140 

141 

148 

110 

61 

114 

WASHINGTON 

55 

63 

46 

57 

31 

32 

WEST VIRGINIA 

136 

126 

104 

82 

74 

70 

WESTERN PACIFIC 

25 

9 

33 

34 

53 

59 

WISCONSIN 

169 

135 

120 

131 

114 

117 

WYOMING 

16 

27 

8 , 

3 

5 

4 


4 









Amount obligated Section 504 grants by State 
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HOUSING REPAIR IXDAN PROGRAM 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the number and amount of 
pending requests by State for direct housing repair loans as of the end of 
fiscal year 2014 and the end of fiscal year 2015. 

Response: Pending Section 504 Repair loan requests by state at end of 
fiscal year 2014. The table below differentiates between pending requests 
in the "Underwriting Stage" and those in the ^Applicant Stage." In the 
Underwriting Stage, the Agency has all pertinent information on the 
applicant and the property to make a loan/grant decision. In the 
Applicant Stage, the Agency has at a minimum received Form RD 410-4, 
"Uniform Residential Loan Application," and Form RD-3550-1, "Authorization 
to Release Information." The 410-4 and 3550-1, allows Agency staff to 
begin processing the loan application. Additional information is required 
before a final eligibility determination can be made when still in the 
Applicant Stage. The agency estimates that 33 percent {1 out of 3) of the 
applications in the Applicant Stage received results in an eligibility 
determination. For this reason the Applicant and Underwriting stages, which 
are both pending stages, are not consolidated in "total columns" in the 
table below. The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows*. 3 

FY 2014 Pending request for Section 504 Loans by State: 


2014 

Applicant 

Stage 

# 

Applicant 
Stage 
$ Amount 

Underwriting 

Stage 

# 

UnderwrltingStage 
$ Amount 

ALABAMA 

124 

$1,066,566 


58 

$341,891 

ALASKA 

6 

$55,000 


1 

$0 

ARIZONA 

74 

$403,234 


42 

$54,981 

TVRKANSAS 

177 

$1,552,643 


34 

$156,380 

CALIFORNIA 

36 

$218,501 


4 

$0 

COLORADO 

27 

$120,000 


1 

$0 

CONNECTICUT 

7 

$40,724 


0 

$0 

DELAWARE 

12 

$26,500 


0 

$0 

FLORIDA 

150 

$1,031,119 


8 

$75, 000 

GEORGIA 

338 

$4,828,000 


18 

$20,000 

HAWAII 

18 

$89,960 


0 

$0 

IDAHO 

7 

$20,500 


0 

$0 

ILLINOIS 

101 

$857,366 


20 

$59,161 

INDIANA 

43 

$104,193 


11 

$6,236 

IOWA 

26 

$77,050 


6 

$12,945 

KANSAS 

20 

$78,459 


6 

$0 

KENTUCKY 

188 

$1,194,360 


40 

$30,196 

LOUISIANA 

181 

$1,084,773 


13 

$51,628 

MAINE 

80 

$713,851 


7 

$64,300 

MARYLAND 

28 

$86,425 


1 

$0 
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FY 2014 Pending request for Section 504 Loans by State: 


2014 

Applicant 

Stage 

# 

Applicant 
Stage 
$ Amount 

Underwriting 

Stage 

# 

Underwrit ingStage 
$ Amount 

MICHIGAN 

72 

$740,307 

31 

$42,542 

MINNESOTA 

41 

$291,302 

13 

$32,000 

MISSISSIPPI 

293 

$1,163,041 

30 

$132,500 

MISSOURI 

90 

$290,182 

7 

$2,000 

MONTANA 

12 

$9,158 

2 

$0 

NEBRASKA 

15 

$139,558 

2 

$0 

NEVADA 

10 

$19,154 

1 

$0 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

17 

$57,500 

7 

$0 

NEW JERSEY 

8 

$20,000 

0 

$0 

NEW MEXICO 

62 

$199,988 

15 

$42,497 

NEW YORK 

78 

$548,187 

21 

$86,729 

NORTH CAROLINA 

275 

$2,121,713 

27 

$71,158 

NORTH DAKOTA 

22 

$126,259 

2 

$10,000 

OHIO 

108 

$462,375 

5 

$0 

OKLAHOMA 

172 

$1,317,477 

6 

$27,500 

OREGON 

12 

$106,301 

0 

$0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

108 

$130,498 

13 

$0 

PUERTO RICO 

11 

$49, 310 

10 

$10,491 

RHODE ISLAND 

15 

$13,499 

3 

$30,585 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

178 

$2,241,477 

49 

$5,000 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

9 

$79,998 

0 

$0 

TENNESSEE 

94 

$263,541 

28 

$103,037 

TEXAS 

197 

$1,665,636 

34 

$181,101 

UTAH 

15 

$18, 054 

10 

$0 

VERMONT 

18 

$53,525 

2 

$12,600 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

8 

$23,331 

1 

$1 

VIRGINIA 

84 

$539,932 

5 

$43,507 

WASHINGTON 

19 

$431,787 

14 

$187,499 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WESTERN 

20 

$36,463 

2 

$7,000 

PACIFIC 

116 

$495,443 

6 

$27,253 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

100 

$940,345 

3 

$1,200 

Total 

3,964 

$28,514,665 

626 

$1,948,918 
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FY 2015 Pending request for Section 504 Repair loan requests by state: 


State 

Applicant 

Stage 

# 

Applicant Underwriting 
Stage Stage 

$ # 

Underwriting 

Stage 

S 

ALABAMA 

215 

$2,210,367 

35 

$120,819 

ALASKA 

11 

$52,749 

0 

$0 

ARIZONA 

98 

$428,137 

13 

$13,583 

ARKANSAS 

230 

$1,974,709 

24 

$90,051 

CALIFORNIA 

34 

$36,500 

5 

$0 

COLORADO 

27 

$29,731 

1 

$0 

CONNECTIC0T 

13 

$101,242 

3 

$16,850 

DELAWARE 

11 

$63,890 

0 

$0 

FLORIDA 

152 

$1,060,231 

23 

$76,945 

GEORGIA 

421 

$4,824,363 

19 

$0 

HAWAII 

21 

$118,840 

0 

$0 

IDAHO 

9 

$50,981 

0 

$0 

ILLINOIS 

160 

$1,212,343 

17 

$18,339 

INDIANA 

36 

$112,423 

10 

$17,336 

IOWA 

26 

$129,726 

17 

$76,700 

KANSAS 

32 

$14,800 

0 

$0 

KENTUCKY 

184 

$885,200 

100 

$231,241 

LOUISIANA 

151 

$866,731 

14 

$101,035 

MAINE 

77 

$375,950 

1 

$0 

MARYLAND 

17 

$52,588 

2 

$2,900 

MASSACHUSETTS 

30 

$277,249 

7 

$20,001 

MICHIGAN 

92 

$963,689 

31 

$42,188 

MINNESOTA 

43 

$583,000 

8 

$44,976 

MISSISSIPPI 

470 

$1,863,480 

39 

$129,879 

MISSOURI 

111 

$565,209 

5 

$100 

MONTANA 

11 

$17,158 

3 

$0 

NEBRASKA 

13 

$33,530 

0 

$0 

NEVADA 

17 

$61,463 

1 

$0 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

27 

$126,000 

8 

$0 

NEW JERSEY 

4 

$20,000 

1 

$0 

NEW MEXICO 

74 

$199,993 

13 

$27,499 

NEW YORK 

74 

$450,729 

12 

$44,324 

NORTH 





CAROLINA 

339 

$2,423,112 

41 

$162,776 

NORTH DAKOTA 

13 

$43,354 

0 

$0 

OHIO 

128 

$1,203,639 

12 

$25,993 

OKLAHOMA 

217 

$995,476 

6 

$20,000 

OREGON 

15 

$280,000 

2 

$20,000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

76 

$131,793 

23 

$4,700 

PUERTO RICO 

26 

$109,452 

17 

$41,560 

RHODE ISLAND 

4 

$0 

1 

$0 
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FY 2015 Pending request for Section 504 Loans by State: 

State 

Applicant 

Stage 

# 

Applicant 

Stage 

$ 

Underwriting 

Stage 

# 

Underwriting 

Stage 

$ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

12 

$69,849 

1 

$0 

TENNESSEE 

92 

$720,563 

19 

$28,954 

TEXAS 

254 

$2,261,204 

53 

$315,064 

UTAH 

7 

$29,950 

0 

$0 

VERMONT 

19 

$125,405 

3 

$0 

VIRGIN 





ISLANDS 

12 

$9,999 

0 

$0 

VIRGINIA 

135 

$500,507 

25 

$63,911 

WASHINGTON 

36 

$483,498 

10 

$63,350 

WEST VIRGINIA 

24 

$26,465 

5 

$9,900 

WESTERN 





PACIFIC 

169 

$596,274 

10 

$59,117 

WISCONSIN 

69 

$596,001 

4 

$0 

WYOMING 

5 

$40,000 

1 

$0 

Total 

4,804 

$32,945,412 

668 

$1,916,976 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table listing by State the number and 
amount of applications obligated in fiscal years 2010 through 2015 to date 
for direct housing repair loans. 

Response: The information is s^xbmitted for the record. 

[The information follows:} 

Hunger of applications obligated for direct housing repair loans by State: 


STATS 

# Loans 
Obligated 
Fiscal Year 
2010 

# Loans 
Obligated 
Fiscal Year 

2011 

# tioans 
Obligated 
Fiscal Year 

2012 

# Loans 
Obligated 
Fiscal Year 
2013 

# Loans 
Obligated 
Fiscal Year 
2014 

# Loans 
Obligated 
Fiscal Year 
2015 

25-- Sep-15 

ALABAMA. 

127 

99 

52 

69 

93 

103 

ALASKA 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

ARIZONA 

23 

48 

20 

6 

9 

19 

ARKANSAS 

106 

114 

38 

48 

27 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

11 

3 

3 

13 

7 

14 

COLORADO 

9 

11 

1 

1 

3 

7 

CONNECTICUT 

3 

1 

3 

7 

6 

6 

DELAWARE 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

FLORIDA 

169 

146 

90 

61 

62 

61 

GEORGIA 

109 

113 

66 

43 

46 

33 

HAWAII 

49 

17 

28 

16 

13 

31 

IDAHO 

37 

22 

13 

10 

11 

11 
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NuHJber of applications obligated for direct bousing repair loans by State; 


State 

# Loems 
Obligated FY 
2010 

# Loans 
Obligated FY 
2011 

# Zfoazts 
Obligated FY 
2012 

# Loans 
Obligated FY 
2013 

# Loans 
Obligated FY 
2014 

# Loans 
Obligated FY 
2015 







25-Sep-15 

ILLINOIS 

349 

317 

127 

185 

207 

185 

INDIANA 

13S 

80 

48 

52 

57 

43 

IOWA 

184 

122 

40 

71 

55 

66 

KANSAS 

75 

66 

18 

34 

17 

6 

KENTUCKY 

360 

265 

112 

229 

225 

208 

LOUISIANA 

130 

103 

43 

54 

65 

120 

MAINE 

104 

82 

50 

66 

50 

38 

MARYLAND 

10 

3 

2 

7 

11 

9 

MASSACHUSETTS 

14 

9 

3 

6 

6 

8 

MICHIGAN 

209 

155 

72 

115 

114 

135 

MINNESOTA 

105 

85 

27 

58 

47 

46 

MISSISSIPPI 

147 

140 

89 

101 

138 

109 

MISSOURI 

166 

216 

76 

103 

116 

78 

MONTANA 

15 

7 

3 

12 

2 

5 

NEBRASKA 

50 

28 

11 

9 

8 

4 

NEVADA 

18 

21 

13 

17 

15 

8 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

25 

35 

8 

26 

31 

41 

NEW JERSEY 

5 

1 

3 

6 

2 

2 

NEW MEXICO 

8 

15 

10 

25 

26 

17 

NEW YORK 

86 

76 

38 

36 

40 

44 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

282 

258 

124 

157 

142 

156 


27 

18 

8 

9 

S 

2 

OHIO 

114 

118 

40 

45 

36 


OKLAHCM4A 

48 

37 

27 

25 

23 


OREGON 

20 

38 

14 

13 

8 

10 

PENNSYLVANIA 

174 

167 

62 

61 

37 

79 

PUERTO RICO 

36 

39 

21 

29 

28 

20 

RHODE ISLAND 

5 

7 

2 

1 

4 

2 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

87 

61 

50 

4$ 

58 

55 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

52 

36 

10 

18 

28 

27 

TENNESSEE 

239 

195 

89 

100 

119 

134 

TEXAS 

227 

261 

117 

149 

154 

144 

UTAH 

28 

16 

8 

5 

7 

4 

VERMONT 

31 

41 

19 

19 

18 

11 

VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

VIRGINIA 

85 

110 

40 

36 

14 

54 

WASHINGTON 

39 

35 

20 

21 

10 

13 
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Nua>ber of applications obligated for direct hooBlng repair loans by State; 


state 

# loans 
obligated FY 
2010 

# loans 
obligated FV 
2010 

f loans 
obligated FY 
2010 

# loans 
obligated FY 
2010 

# loans 
obligated FV 
2010 

# loans 
obligated FY 
2010 







25-Sep-15 

WEST VIRGINIA 

14 9 

125 

57 

72 

60 

37 

WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

21 

11 

21 

46 

52 

54 

WISCONSIN 

108 

64 

28 

67 

53 

40 

WyC»5ING 

2 


3 

2 

2 

2 

TOTALS: 

4,626 

4.047 

1,872 

2,412 

2,372 

2,450 


Amotmt obligated for direct housing repair loans by State: 


STATE 

$ Obligated 
As of 

Fiscal Year 

2010 

$ Obligated 
As of 

Fiscal Year 
2011 

$ Obligated 
As of 

Fiscal Year 
2012 

$ Obligated 
As of 

Fiscal Year 

2013 

$ Obligated 

As of 

Fiscal Year 

2014 

$ Obligated 

As of 

Fiscal Year 
2015 






25-Sep-lS 

ALABAMA 

§794,596 

§602,815 

§289,676 

§490, 559 

§646,507 

$747,744 

ALASKA 

§46,500 

§46,141 

$19,490 

§12,646 

$50,290 

§38,450 

ARIZONA 

§149.860 

§306.123 

§143,532 

§32, 923 

§92,444 

§106,161 

ARKANSAS 

§625,749 

§546,174 

§170,074 

§256,643 

$131,540 

§186,096 

CALIFORNIA 

§93,271 

§14,385 

§30,048 

§129,301 

§55,900 

§116,668 

COLORADO 

§75,725 

$85,889 

$10,000 

§2,500 

§10,359 

§90,760 


§16,628 

$12,250 

§6,375 

§59,458 

§34,642 

§46,359 


§38,637 

§28,500 

$7,000 

§9,680 

§1,950 

HHBE9 


§946,450 

§810,860 

§459,144 

$336,401 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIQQB^ 

GEORGIA 

$792,773 

§744, 907 

§445,332 

§319,661 


§235,022 1 

HAWAII 

$369,337 

$138,470 

§163,067 


§97,366 

wmsm 

IDAHO 

§204,307 

§114,625 

§50,649 

§63,188 

§71,780 

§64,013 

ILLINOIS 

§1,707,562 

$1,578,22? 

§604,493 



§978,865 

INDIANA 

§658,793 

§394,715 


§301,881 

§378,300 

§198,484 1 

IOWA 

§867,697 

§589,464 

§161,800 

§331,388 

§243,890 

HaBi 

KANSAS 

§333,226 

§322,750 

§63,993 

§171,729 

§76. 965 

§28,561 

KENTUCKY 

$1, 959,497 

$1,474,326 

§616,345 

§1,443,246 

§1. 216,700 

$1,181,099 

LOUISIANA 

§923,074 

$708, 936 

§317,952 

§434,086 


§818,703 

MAINE 

§524,448 

§405,669 

§218.070 

$351,185 

§282,965 

§185,323 1 

MMIYLAND 

§62,057 

§22,470 

§13.490 

§62,740 

§82. 966 

§72,166 

MASSACHUSETTS 

§112,783 

§63,405 

$22,430 

§31,286 

§44,578 

§94,119 

MICHIGAN 

§973,619 

§711,675 

§348,933 

§607,132 

§542,306 

§749, 977 

MINNESOTA 

§612,727 

§478,241 

§146,301 

§401, 351 

$241,332 

§255,274 

MISSISSIPPI 

§1,033,162 

§854,915 

§561. 985 

§714.131 

§997,582 

§810,483 

MISSOURI 

§815,106 

§850,473 

§309,778 

§483,795 

§536,629 

§374,383 
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Amoimt obligated for Direct housing repair loan by States 


state 

$ Obligated 
FY 2010 

$ Obligated 
PY 2011 

$ (H>ligated 
PY 2012 

$ Obligated 
FY 2013 

$ Obligated 
FY 2014 

$ Obligated 
FY 2015 







25-Sep-15 

MONTANA 

5106,911 

$52,055 

$7,430 

$55,538 

$3,175 

$18,466 

NEBRASKA 

5318,322 

$144,626 

$39,798 

$42,377 

$55,517 

$24,337 

NEVADA 

534,451 

$129,725 

$50,766 

$72,374 

$98,473 

$23,757 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

5158,745 

$244,034 

$52,140 

$215,170 

$255,110 

$283,705 

NEW JERSEY 

529,315 

$4,100 

$22,589 

$48,700 

$22,050 

$8, 980 

NEW MEXICO 

556,361 

$130,760 

$57,955 

$184,572 

$177,243 

$130,838 

NEW YORK 

5446, 986 

$417, 947 

$224,241 

$201,862 

$187,511 

$219, 530 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

51,740.261 

$1,520,352 

$768,098 

$991,039 

$927,543 

$1,099,547 

NORTH DAKOTA 

$155,925 

$111, 942 

$63,484 

$40,380 

$54,489 

$17,378 

OHIO 

$630,810 

$718,226 

$217,059 

$271,795 

$240,985 

$430,911 

OKLAHOMA 

$281,386 

$200,800 

$164,998 

$186,544 

$132,406 

$198,506 

OREGON 

5131,429 

$222,991 

$80,989 

$84 , 689 

$30,223 

$43,407 

PENNSYLVANIA 

$868, 607 

$707,368 

$249,718 

$313,579 

$157,095 

$420,216 

PUERTO RICO 

5140,517 

$209,868 

$79,682 

$129,134 

$148,796 

$91, 88S 

RHODE ISLAND 

$51,800 

$58,475 

$24,500 

$4,100 

$14,949 

$10, 899 

SOUTH 

CAROIilNA 

$594,846 

$518,351 

$312,599 

$382,104 

$550,924 

$378,105 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

$247,919 

$165,735 

$52,511 

$71,389 

$122,543 

$103,995 

TENNESSEE 

$1, 184,693 

$807,033 

$390,715 

$458,136 

$489,465 

$624,031 

TEXAS 

$1,459,526 

$1,402,294 

$749,777 

$865,657 

$890,966 

$875,700 

UTAH 

$175,156 

$125,543 

$34,496 

$58,471 

$65,855 

$9,895 

VERMONT 

$177,560 

$207,628 

$79,555 

$133,985 

$140,015 

$98,706 

VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

$22,506 

$6,550 

$7,140 


$0 

$3,485 

VIRGINIA 

$550,731 

$600,662 

$206,436 

$201,188 

$116,594 

$330,897 

WASHINGTON 

$378,182 

$290,562 

$134,738 

$143,590 

$59,849 

$97,252 

WEST VIRGINIA 

$620,430 

$538,535 

$265,784 

$370,562 


HEB9B9 

WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

$166,050 

$76,620 

$118,316 

$389,111 



WISCONSIN 

$616,355 

$331,840 

$126,268 



$280,334 

WYOMING 

$11,000 


$27,749 

$16,792 

IIHBBB&I 

$14,400 j 

TOTALS: 

$26,154,362 

821,851y027 

$9, 998,400 

$14,335,066 

$13,805,592 

$14,678,304 1 


MUTUAL SELF-HELP 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of funding allocated through the 
Mutual and Self-Help program by State for fiscal years 2013 thru 2015. 
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Response: The information is suliniitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Mutual and Self-Help program by State (contracts and grants) 


State 

Fiscal 

Obi Ct 

Year 2013 

Obi Amt 

Fiscal 

Obi Ct 

Year 2014 

Obi Amt 

Fiscal 

Obi Ct 

Year 2015 

Obi Amt 

ALASKA 

0 

0 

2 

$944,014 

1 

$53,690 

ARIZONA 



1 

$297,000 

3 

$1,566,269 

ARKANSAS 

4 

$1,630,229 

2 

$486,984 

3 

$677,576 

CALIFORNIA 

6 

$10,493,100 

2 

$3,062,604 

4 

$10,391,479 

COLORADO 

0 

0 

1 

$539,990 

2 


DEFAULT 

1 

$106,400 

1 

$107,000 

1 

$107,000 

DELAWARE 

3 

$2,407,500 

1 

$852,300 

0 

$877,800 

FLORIDA 

2 

$3,048,004 

1 

$1,045,655 

2 

$3,202,999 

HAWAII 

2 

$1,383,302 

0 

0 

1 

$245,000 

IDAHO 

0 

0 

1 

$379,899 

1 

$42,211 

INDIANA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

$330,000 

KANSAS 

3 

$677,000 

0 

0 

1 

$15,000 

KENTUCKY 

1 

$450,000 

0 

0 

1 

$525,000 

LOUISIANA 

2 

$367,650 

1 

$279,000 

0 

0 

MAINE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

$793,800 

MARYLAND 

0 

0 

1 

$319,995 

1 

$35,555 

MICHIGAN 

2 

$239,200 

0 

0 

1 

$239,200 

MISSISSIPPI 

2 

$290,708 

2 

$612,479 

2 

$68,053 

MONTANA 

2 

$567,060 

0 

0 

1 

$531,900 

NEW MEXICO 

1 

$486,695 

0 

0 

1 

$252,872 

NORTH CAROLINA 

0 

0 

1 

$183,665 

4 

$1,085,727 

OKLAHOMA 

5 

$3,222,444 

2 

$2,842,038 

2 

$2,683,906 

OREGON 

3 

$1, 071,550 

0 

0 

1 

$655,050 

PENNSYLVANIA 

0 

0 

1 

$269,999 

2 

$150,000 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

$993,317 

TEXAS 

1 

$293,000 

2 

$547,150 

2 

$60,795 

UTAH 

1 

$496,000 

2 

$1,657,260 

8 

$3,465,890 

WASHINGTON 

2 

$761,400 

3 

$3,864,026 

6 

$1,004,530 

WESTERN PACIFIC 

1 

$236,700 


0 

3 

$846,473 

WISCONSIN 

1 0 0 1 

0 

0 




WISCONSIN 

Total 


0 0 
50 $31,382,662 


27 


$18,291,058 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please update the Committee on information provided for 
the fiscal year 2015 hearing regarding the Mutual and Self-Help Program. 
What States have active Self-Help programs? What States have programs for 
very low income housing repair? What States have programs for land 
development? Also, please explain the carryover in the program. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:]. 

States with Active Self Help Programs: 


Alabama 

Idaho 

Missouri 

South Dakota 

Alaska 

Indiana 

Montana 

Tennessee 

Arizona 

Kansas 

New Mexico 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

North Carolina 

Utah 

California 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Washington 

Colorado 

Maine 

Oklahoma 

West Virginia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Florida 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Hawaii 

Mississippi 

Federated States 
of Micronesia; 
Marshall Islands 



Every State has the Section 504 loan/grant repair program. 

States with outstanding loans for land development are; Georgia, Hawaii, 
Montana, North Carolina, and South Dakota. 

PY 2015 Self-Help Carryover Update: The program obligation amount was much 
lower than average in FY 2014 due to fewer actual grant requests received 
than anticipated. Some grantees opted not to renew and continue their self- 
help program because of challenging local rural market conditions, others 
were behind in their projects and were still expending the grant awarded 
and were not ready for a new grant cycle as anticipated. For PY 2015 the 
door has been opened to new grantees, and existing grantees are being fully 
funded at their request levels. This program gets two year funding - so 
what is not obligated in year one is carried over to year two. The grants 
are funded based on the progress made by grantees to construct the self- 
help units - and sometimes there can be delays resulting in carryover 
funds. The program is designed to accommodate carryovers. 


FARM LABOR HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Aderholt: What was the number and amount of pending requests for 
farm labor housing assistance at the end of fiscal year 2014 and the end of 
fiscal year 2015? 
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Response; At the end of fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015, there 
were no pending requests for Section 514 Farm Labor Housing Loans and there 
were $1 million in pending requests for Section 516 Farm Labor Housing 
Grants. 


CREDIT SALES PROGRAM 


Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for fiscal years 2008 through 2015 
showing the annual cost and the number of units sold through the credit 
sales of acquired property program. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



NON- PROGRAM 

CREDIT SALES 

PROGRAM REAL 

ESTATE OWNED 

CREDIT SALES 

TOTALS 

Fiscal 

Year 

Loans 

Dollars 

Loans 

Dollars 

Total 

Loans 

Total 

Dollars 

2008 

6 

$320,825 

58 

$4 ,499,717 

64 

$4,820,542 

2009 

17 

1,031,896 

64 

5,292, 866 

81 

6,324,762 

2010 

25 

1,103,685 

88 

7,679, 774 

113 

8,783,459 

2011 

14 

710,885 

83 

7,219,712 

97 

7,930,597 

2012 

22 

975,460 

66 

5,585,575 

88 

6,561,035 

2013 

12 

652,940 

64 

5,684,587 

76 

6,337,527 

2014 

15 

959,594 

29 

2,685,000 

44 

3,644,594 

2015 

17 

1,396, 141 

34 

2,960,777 

51 

4,356, 918 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table listing by State the number of 
projects and funding provided for Community Facility direct and guaranteed 
loans for fiscal years 2010 through 2015. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Nuxnber of Projects and Fmxdiag Provided {FY 2010 - 2015) 
(dollars in thousands; as of Sep 25, 2015) 


States 

j Direct Loans j 

1 Guaranteed Loans 


Number 

Amoxint 

Number 

Amount 

ALABAMA 

63 

$48,955 

1 

$12,330 

ALASKA 

22 

$91,811 

2 

$10,000 

ARIZONA 

36 

$76,352 

9 

$26,840 

ARKANSAS 

60 

$71, 073 

3 

$4,000 

CALIFORNIA 

81 

$179,656 

9 

$8,723 

COLORADO 

55 

$41,743 

2 

$7,618 

DELAWARE 

33 

$67,721 

1 

$500 

FLORIDA 

72 

$80,120 

8 

$27,180 

GEORGIA 

145 

$143,639 

0 

$0 

HAWAII 

39 

$119,914 

4 

$13,301 

IDAHO 

51 

$47,085 

7 

$2,666 

ILLINOIS 

50 

$91,097 

6 

$16,814 

INDIANA 

62 

$144,710 

6 

$25,525 

IOWA 

81 

$302,906 

S 

$16,892 

KANSAS 

87 

$104,068 

6 

$8,810 

KENTUCKY 

112 

$397,868 

1 

$20,133 

LOUISIANA 

47 

$112,334 

4 

$33,527 

MAINE 

51 

$31,090 

13 

$33,689 

MARYLAND 

24 

$40,673 

1 

$5,092 

MASSACHUSETTS 

60 

$5,881 

1 

$1,240 

MICHIGAN 

167 

$230,493 

10 

$31,824 

MINNESOTA 

146 

$338,678 

15 

$77,725 

MISSISSIPPI 

93 

$71,389 

1 

$10,000 

MISSOURI 

172 

$231,585 

10 

$49,845 

MONTANA 

39 

$71,030 

7 

$28,500 

NEBRASKA 

58 

$178,800 

8 

$43,795 

NEVADA 

23 

$25,418 

1 

$2,449 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

20 

$21,979 

4 

$6,923 

NEW JERSEY 

32 

$22,230 

1 

$3,000 

NEW MEXICO 

47 

$31,028 

0 

$0 

NEW YORK 

163 

$76,021 

7 

$25,568 

NORTH CAROLINA 

264 

$511,258 

19 

$104,842 

NORTH DAKOTA 

54 

$116,633 

12 

$21,719 

OHIO 

75 

$151,303 

5 

$9, 901 

OKLAHOMA 

13 

$12,321 

8 

$38,500 
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Number of Projects and Funding Provided (FY 2010 - 2015) 

(dollars in thousands; as of Sep 25, 2015} 

States 

Direct Loans 

Guaranteed Loans 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

PENNSYLVANIA 

149 

$352,030 

7 

$216, 044 

PUERTO RICO 

66 

$67,223 

2 

$7,144 

RHODE ISLAND 

50 

$21,174 

1 

$384 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

119 

$258,980 

12 

$73,086 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

121 

$117,245 

6 

$21,448 

TENNESSEE 

145 

$243,389 


$1,300 

TEXAS 

115 

$210,669 

8 

$30,381 

UTAH 

34 

$77,851 

13 

$68,569 

VERMONT 

74 

$17,661 

7 

$6,432 

VIRGINIA 

153 

$205,662 

1 

$326 

WASHINGTON 

104 

$105,946 

6 

$14,896 

WEST VIRGINIA 

93 

$173,043 

3 

$13,925 

WISCONSIN 

48 

$179,964 

9 

$22,953 

WYOMING 

8 

$21,797 

0 

$0 

TOTAL 

3051 

$6,508,551 

281 

$982,165 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the number and amount of 
pending requests by State for Community Facility loans and grants as of the 
end of fiscal year 2014 and the end of fiscal year 2015. 


Response: The information is submitted for the record. 
[The information follows:] 


Number of Projects Pending as of September FY 2014 
(dollars in thousands) 


Direct Loans 

Guaranteed Loans 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Alabama 

8 

$783 

0 

$0 

Alaska 

2 

$1,815 

0 

$0 

Arizona 

9 

$38,767 

0 

$0 

Arkansas 

2 

$68 

0 

$0 

California 

16 

$141,564 

0 

$0 

Colorado 

6 

$10,800 

0 

$0 

Delaware 

4 

$11,758 

0 

$0 
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Number of Projects Pending as of September FY 2014 
(dollars in thousands) 


Direct Loans 

Guaranteed Loans 


Niamber 

Amount 


Amount 

Florida 

5 

$17,432 

0 

50 

Georgia 

4 

$1,561 

0 

$0 

Hawaii 

10 

$64,781 

0 

50 

Idaho 

3 

$5,044 

1 

$1,596 

Illinois 

10 

$33,449 

0 

50 

Indiana 

4 

$2,506 

0 

50 

Iowa 

3 

$11,079 

0 

50 

Kansas 

10 

$19,488 

0 

50 

Kentucky 

4 

$5,106 

0 

50 

Louisiana 

3 

$15,112 

0 

50 

Maine 

6 

$4,430 

1 

$1,600 

Maryland 

4 

$384 

0 

$0 

Michigan 

7 

$12,053 

1 

$888 

Minnesota 

23 

$71,277 

1 

$1,100 

Mississippi 

5 

$14,135 

0 

50 

Missouri 

2 

$9,593 

0 

50 

Montana 

6 

$54,060 

0 

50 

Nebraska 

7 

$4,538 

0 

50 

Nevada 

2 

$2,820 

0 

50 

New Jersey 

7 

$8,412 

0 

50 

New Mexico 

6 

$28,704 

0 

50 

New York 

8 

$5,590 

0 

50 

North 

Carolina 

18 

$69,722 

1 

$8,125 

North Dakota 

2 

$3,050 

0 

so 

Ohio 

8 

$9,647 

0 

so 

Oklahoma 

3 

$13,820 

0 

so 

Oregon 

2 

$395 

0 

$0 

Pennsylvania 

11 

$51,926 

0 

50 

Puerto Rico 

6 

$10,322 

0 

50 

South 






Carolina 

16 

$24,666 

0 

50 

South Dakota 

4 

$15,750 

0 

50 

Tennessee 

3 

$6, 052 

0 

50 

Texas 

12 

$60,234 

2 

$37,000 
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Number of Projects Pending as of September FY 2014 
(dollars in thousands) 


Direct Loans 


Guaranteed Loans 


Utah 

1 

$2,000 

Virginia 

4 

$5,927 

Washington 

5 

$10,150 

West Virginia 

2 

$15,295 

Wisconsin 

6 

$20,315 

Wyoming 

4 

$6,426 

West Pacific 

6 

$105,591 

Total 

299 

$1,028,395 


Number of Projects Pending as of September FY 2015 
(dollars in thousands) 



Direct Loans 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Delaware 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 



Amount 


$16,178 


$1,929 


$22,215 


$4,262 


$65,108 


$26,490 


$13,500 


$719 


$17,739 


$5,529 


$6,400 


$14,542 



Iowa 

13 

$95,014 

2 

$24,680 

Kansas 

4 

$16,985 

0 

$0 

Kentucky 

2 

$10,419 

0 

$0 

Louisiana 

4 

$5,768 

0 

so 

Maine 

4 

$10,245 

0 

$0 

Maryland 

1 

$252 

0 

$0 

Massachusetts 

6 

$24,722 

0 

$0 

Michigan 

14 

$31,112 

0 

$0 

Minnesota 

9 

$20,462 

0 

$0 

Missouri 

8 

$7,830 

0 

$0 
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Number of Projects Pending as of September FY 2015 
(dollars in thousands) 



Direct Zioans 

Guaranteed Loans 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Nevada 

4 

$49,307 

0 

$0 

New Hampshire 

1 

$13,298 

0 

$0 

New Jersey 

5 

$1,859 

0 

$0 


New Mexico 

4 

$8,253 

0 

New York 

5 

$5,478 

0 

North Carolina 

14 

$28,471 

2 

Oregon 

1 

$8,364 

0 

Pennsylvania 

10 

$70,345 

0 

Puerto Rico 

9 

$12,403 

1 

South Carolina 

22 

$106,193 

0 

South Dakota 

5 

$1,393 

0 

Tennessee 

4 

$6,810 

1 

Texas 

17 

$40,816 

0 



Utah 

2 

$11,027 

0 

$0 

Virginia 

9 

$23,432 

0 

$0 

Washington 

4 

$4,405 

0 

$0 

West Virginia 

3 

$12,351 

0 

$0 

Wisconsin 

2 

$7,316 

0 

$0 

Wyoming 

1 

$165 

0 

$0 

West Pacific 

2 

$5,000 

0 

$0 

Total 

252 


7 
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Number of Projects Pending as of September FY 2014 and 2015 


(dollars in thousands) 
CF Grants 
FY 2014 

I Amount 


Alabama 

7 

$16,178 

Alaska 

1 

$1, 929 

Arizona 

1 

$22,215 

Arkansas 

2 

$4,262 

California 

8 

$65, 108 

Colorado 

2 

$26,490 


FY 2015 


Nuzober 

Amount 

5 

$338 

6 

$805 

4 

$465 

8 

$386 

21 

$1,592 

4 

$118 


Delaware 

3 

$13,500 

8 

1 $695 

Florida 

1 

$719 

4 


Georgia 

4 

$17,739 

19 

$870 

Hawaii 

0 

$5,529 

3 

$93 

Idaho 

4 

$6,400 

2 

$69 

Illinois 

14 

$14,542 

17 

$314 

Iowa 

6 

$95,014 

50 

$1,764 

Kansas 

1 

$16,985 

1 

$25 

Kentucky 

9 

$10,419 

19 

$1,060 

Louisiana 

0 

$5,768 

2 

$91 

Maine 

1 

$10,245 

5 

$471 

Maryland 

7 

$252 

16 

$1,172 

Massachusetts 

1 

$24,722 

1 

$45 

Michigan 

4 

$31,112 

36 

$811 

Minnesota 

5 

$20,462 

6 

$241 

Mississippi 

28 

$0 

40 

$1,722 

Missouri 

0 

$7,830 

3 

$11 

Montana 

2 

$3,001 

3 

$883 

Nebraska 

3 

$0 

14 

$611 

Nevada 

0 

$49,307 

3 

$301 

New Hampshire 

0 

$13,298 

2 

$500 

New Jersey 

3 

$1,859 

3 

$155 

New Mexico 

0 

$8,253 

0 

$0 

New York 

4 

$5,478 

3 

$320 

North Carolina 

4 

$28,471 

3 

$124 

North Dakota 

1 

$0 

0 

$0 

Ohio 

2 

$0 

4 

$370 
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Number of Projects Pending as of September FY 2014 and 2015 
(dollars in thousands) 

CF Grants 


FY 2014 

FY 2015 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Oregon 

1 

$8,364 

3 

$206 

Pennsylvania 

10 

$70,345 

10 

$426 

Puerto Rico 

4 

$12,403 

3 

$321 

South Carolina 

8 

$106,193 

62 

$2,988 

South Dakota 

0 

$1,393 

4 

$473 

Tennessee 

1 

$6,810 

6 

$175 

Texas 

19 

$40,816 

19 


Utah 

1 

$11,027 

3 


Vermont 

0 

$0 

7 

$681 

Virginia 

9 

$23,432 

21 

$777 

Washington 

7 

$4,405 

2 

$51 

West Virginia 

2 

$12,351 

14 


Wisconsin 

1 


2 

$19 

Wyoming 

1 

$165 

1 

$25 

West Pacific 

2 

$5,000 

4 

$61 

Total 

197 

$15,033 

502 



RENTAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the obligation amounts for the Rental 
Assistance Program (RAP) for the first 60 days and 90 days during fiscal 
years 2014 and 2015 respectfully? 

Response: The information has been submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Rental Assistance 


2014 Cost 

2014 RA Units 

2015 Cost 

2015 RA Units 

October 

$211,328,292 

48,472 

$206, 91S, 864 

46,394 

November 

33,136,884 

7,472 

154,962,792 

34,300 

Subtotal 

244,465,176 

55,912 

361,882,656 

80,694 

December 

194,577,414 

45,233 

31, 346,088 

7,595 

Total 

$439,042,590 

101,145 

$393,228,744 

88,289 
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Mr. Aderholt: Did 0MB grant an exception apportionment for the RAP in 
fiscal year 2014? If so, on what legal basis did 0MB grant such an 
exception and what amount was apportioned? 

Response: On the basis of protection of government property, 0MB 

approved an exception apportionment for $444,400,000 for a CR period of 
October through January 15, 2014 


Mr. Aderholt: Did 0MB grant an exception apportionment for the RAP in 
fiscal year 2015? If so, on what legal basis did 0MB grant such an 
exception and what amount was apportioned? 

Response: On the basis of protection of government property, 0MB 

approved an exception apportionment for $396,350,206 for a CR period of 
October through December 11, 2014. 


Mr. Aderholt: 0MB made an official request for exception 
apportionment authority for this program starting on October 1 of 2015. 
What has changed in law or has changed in the interpretation of law that 
would place a higher burden on USDA to prove the need for an exception 
apportionment during the pending CR? 

Response; The Administration has made a CR anomaly request to allow 
funding under the CR formula at a rate for operations necessary to pay 
ongoing debt service for the section 514 and 515 multi-family direct loan 
programs. Over the last 3 years USDA has crafted and refined tools to deal 
with shortfall in funds at the end of the fiscal year such as special loan 
workouts and provisions to the property owners to use their reserve. Now 
that these tools are fully developed and used regularly, the argument that 
the exception apportionment is needed to protect the Federal property has 
gotten weaker (see 0MB Circular A-11 section 123.7). To deal with that 
uncertainty, the Administration chose to request the anomaly treatment 
rather than risk a situation where the program sustains a mid-year gap in 
funding due solely to the limits on spending during a CR. 


Mr. Aderholt: Did the RAP obligate all of their appropriated funds 
before the end of the fiscal year for fiscal year 2010 through fiscal year 
2015? If so, in what month did this occur and what was the demand for 
renewals at the time at which USDA obligated all appropriated funds? 


Response: The information is submitted for the record. 
[The information follows:] 
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FY 

Month 

Exhausted Funds 

No. 

Properties 

Not Renewed 

2010 

Sept 

0 

2011 

Sept 

0 

2012 

Sept 

30 

2013 

Aug 

315 

2014 

Sept 

300 

2015 

Aug 

650 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a copy of the forms used to enter into a 
rental assistance agreement in fiscal year 2015. 

Response: There are two forms. The information is submitted for the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Ck>68 


Form RD 3560-27 
(02-05) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OB AGRICULTURE 
RURAL MVELOWkffiJfT 
RURAL HCHJSm ^VICE 

RENTAL ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 


FORM APPROVED 
0MB NO, 0575-0189 


CASE NO. 


PROJECT NO, 


This A^cement effective on the 1st day of , between 


("borrowea'') and its succesors and die United States of America acting through the Rural Housing Service ("the Government") 
pursuant to section 521 (a)(2XA) of Title V oftheHousii^ Act of 1949. 

In consii^ation of the mutual covenants set ferth, the Parties agree as follows: 

SecUonl The Government agrees to provide rental assistance in accordance with its governing ru!^ and regulations for the number 
of units of housing provided accordmg to the attached Form RD 3560-51 (Part HI), "Multiple Houai^ Obl^tion-Fund Analysis," 
RD 3560-55, "Midtiple Family H<Hising Transfer of Rental Assistance," for the project located 


and known as cemsisling of 

units. The Government will pay the difference between the Government proved shelter cost for the project and the monthly temnt 
contribution as calculated and certified for each tenant household cm Fonn RD 3560-8, "Tenant Certification." Additkmai adachmmts 
of Fcrm 3560-51 (Part ID) <»• Form RD 3560-55 may be made to, and shall become a part of, diis Agreement when fax^rfy identified 
by number, |aoject number, dated, and duly executed by both parties. 

Secfeml The borrower agre« to abide by the present and future r^ulaticms of the Government in the administiaticm of this program. 
Section 3 Borrower agrees to use due diligence in the verificatiem and certification of tenants’ incomes. 

Section 4 In the event that any tenant suffers a hardship because rental assistance may not be available in the project because of the 
limitations on the number of units frexn the Goverrenent, the borrower may request additional units. If the Gewemment provides 
additicml units, then cc^ies of the oUigatiem screens will be attached by ^ Government to, and become a part of, tfiis Agreement 

Sections Borrower agrees to comply with Government priorities for selecting tenants that receive rerte! assistance. 

Secaon fi ProYteioas Ap plioible if the Borrower Is a Coopcnitive - 

When die Borrower is a Coc^>«ative; 

(a) The term "tenant or occupant" will include a member of a coc^ierative. The tOTti "household ctxitribution" or "rent" will 
include the charges under the occiq»ncy agreement between the member and the cooperative. 

(b) A memb^ of a cooperative approved for rental assistance shall agree i^ion a sale of their membership, any equi^ 
attributaUe to supplemental rent payments will be paid to the Government through the cooperative. 


According to the Paperwork Reduction Act of I99S. an agency im^ not conductor tpomor. and a pereon is not required to respond to. a collection cf ii^rmation vtSess it displays a ralid 
OMB control number. The ralid OMS control number fir this tnjbrmatiott colSecUon is OSTJ-OIBR The time required to complete thtsinjbrmatiat cotketion is esBrnaled to arerage 20 
minutes per rei^nse, including the limefir rrner/mg instrucbons.searching eostngdata sources, gathering and maintaining the data needed, and completmgand renewing the 
collection ofmprmation. 


Close 
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Section? Renegotiation. MocBflcatlon. Transfer. Termination - 

(a) The provisions of the Agreemeitt may be modified, amended, ot termiiated, written agreement of tte parties. 

(b) If the borrower defaults under any provision the loan agreement, resolution, note, interest credit agreement, security 
inrtrumcnt, or other suppleroentmy or related agreements, or violates any program regulations, then the Government may suspend or 
terminate i^ecment on any specified date following the default 

(c) If the Government determines that rental assistance units arc not being used after initial rent-\p or are not needed because of 
a lack of c%ible tenants in the area, th«i they may be trMisferred to another project , 

Sections Term of Acreemeirtand Conditiwi for Termination - 

(a) This Agreanent and its attewhments, and any additicattl rental assistance will expire axtomaticaily up<m total disbm-sement 
or cr^t of rental assistance to the borrower's account, uriless earlier suspended, transferred or termin^ed according to section 7 of this 
Agreement, 

(b) The attachments, F<xm RD 3560-51 (Part III) or RD 3560-55, to this Agreranent arc not re^wable. If additional rental 
assistance is needed, the bonrower may submh a "Request few Rental Assistance" on Form RD 3560-7 (Bu<%et) at anytime. If acWitiaiai 
or replacement units are provided, a copy of tite AMAS Scre^ MIBI will be attached to and become a pert this AgreemenL 

Section? S p^iai TondMiona - The berrower agrees that RD may attach a duly executed Form RD 3560-51 (Part HI) or RD 3560-55, 
to this Agreement and that it becancs a part hereof, and may be identified in Section 10 below. 


(Sorrower) 


RURAL HOUSING SERVICE 


By: 


Date: 

SectloD 10 Record of Attachments For RD 3560-51 (Part 111) or RD 3560-55 


AGREEMENT 

it 

# 
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Mr. Aderholt : For each of the last six fiscal years {FY 2010 thru FY 
2015), please provide the appropriation amount, total obligations, total 
outlays, and unliquidated obligations. 

Response: Information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal Year 2010 

Account Name 

impropriations 

Total Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated Obligations 

Salary and 

Expenses 

$201,987,000 

$194,487,000 

$101,913,630 

$92, 573 ,370 

Salary and 

Expenses 


7,500,000 

7,500,000 

0 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Prograiti Account 

534,701,000 

529,193.350 

502,733,183 

26,460,167 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

172,800,000 

181,305,936 

181,305,936 

0 

Farm Labor Housing 

19,746,000 

15,372,676 

178,871 

15,193,805 

Rental Assistance 
Program 

980,000,000 

978,929,659 

122,443,085 

856,486,574 

Multi-Family 

Housing 

Revitalization 
Program Account 

43,191,000 

37,932,437 

3,153,239 

34,779,197 

Mutual and Self- 
Help Housing 

Grants 

41,864,000 

42,686,120 

4,331,004 

38,355,116 

Rural Housing 
Assistance Grants 

45,500,000 

43,288,643 

31,293,480 

11,995,163 

Rural Commvmity 
Facilities Program 
Account 

54,993,000 

69,454,135 

21,482,124 

47,972,011 

Rural Business 
Program Account 

97,366,000 

118,463,986 

75,073,245 

43,390,741 

Rural Development 
Loan Fund Program 
Account 

13,405,000 

13,405,000 

5.189,659 

8,215,340 

Rural Economic 
Development Loans 
Program Accoiint 

0 



2,622,472 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- Annual 

17,487,000 


1,022, 671 

16,263,646 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- No-Year 

20,367,000 

7,367,297 

149,618 

7,217,679 
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Fiscal Year 2010 

Account Name 

Appropriations 

Total Obligationa 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated Obligations 

Rural 

Microenterprise 
Investment Program 
Account 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

0 

5,000,000 

Rural Water and 
Waste Disposal 
Program Account 

551,230,000 

770,362,325 

19.821,841 

750,540,484 

High Energy Cost 
Grants 

17,500,000 

17,954,386 

9,094,651 

8,859,735 

Rural 

Electrification 

and 

Telecommunications 
Loans Program 
Account 

39,959,000 

39,959.000 

39,959,000 

0 

Distance Learning, 
Telemedicine, and 
Broadband Program 
Account 

84,691,000 

10,005,853 

2,716,480 

7,283,373 

Total 

$2,981,127,000 

$3,142,146,544 

$1,136,910,605 

$2,005,235,939 


Fiscal Year 2011 

Account Name 

^propriations 

Total Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated Obligations 

Salary and Expenses 

$191,603,026 

$186,951,164 

$98,992,188 

$95,506,977 

Salary and Expenses 


7,500,000 

7,417,293 

82,707 

Salary and Expenses 


1,097,221 

369, 724 

707,497 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

555,475,822 

554,238.278 

518,819,683 

35,418,594 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

0 

102, 79S 

102,795 

0 

Farm Labor Housing 
Program Account 

19, 706,508 

31.219,036 

284,281 

30. 934,755 

Rental Assistance 
Program 

953,723,730 

953,709,786 

159,417,774 

794,292,012 

Multi-Family 

Housing 

Revitalization 
Program Account 

29,940,000 

24,922.638 

3,929,453 

20,993,185 

Mutual and Self- 
Help Housing Grants 

36, 926, 000 

34,337,040 

3,070,190 

31,266,850 
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Fiscal Year 2011 

Account Name 

Appropriations 

Total Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated Obligations 

Rural Community 
Facilities Program 
Account 

41,379,076 

49,198,448 

12,917, 888 

36,280,561 

Rural Business 
Program Account 

85,280,098 

114,591,188 

72,383,844 

42,207,344 

Rural Development 
Loan Fund Program 
Account 

12,316,318 

12,294,883 

4,974,891 

7,319,991 

Rural Economic 
Development Loans 
Program Account 

0 

5,267,691 

693,475 

4,574,216 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- Annual 

11,364,226 

11,364,152 

484,445 

10, 879, 707 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- No-Year 

18,829,266 

1,318,350 

629,113 

689,237 

Rural Energy for 
i^erica Program 

4,990,000 

4,985,326 

2,495,000 

2,490,326 

Rural Water and 

Waste Disposal 
Program Account 

515,967, 996 

601,664.131 

14,651,511 

587,012,620 

High Energy Cost 
Grants 

11,976,000 

7,450,000 

5,775,000 

1,675,000 

Rural 

Electrification and 
Telecommunications 
Loans Program 

Account 

38,995.852 

38,995,852 

38,297,252 

698,600 

Distance Learning, 
Telemedicine, and 
Broadband Program 
Account 

68,089,548 

91.500,062 

4,956,340 

86,543,722 

Total 

$2,636,882,666 

$2,774,112,331 

$978,832,288 

$1,802,828,043 
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Fiscal Year 2012 


Appropriations 

Total (^ligations 




$182,023,000 

$181,046,042 

$99,977,647 

$81,068,395 

Salary and Expenses 


3,774,000 

1,833,502 

1,940,498 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

496,791,000 

495,085.670 

470,074,017 

25,011,653 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

14,200, 000 

3,559,470 

292,806 

1 

3,266,665 

Rental Assistance 
Program 




682,546,124 

Multi -Family 

Housing 

Revitalization 
Program Account 

13,000,000 

22,465,035 

3,069,966 

19,395,069 

Mutual and Self- 
Help Housing Grants 

30,000,000 

37,919.058 

4,574, 730 

33,344,328 



34,991,836 


7, 647, 941 

Rural Community 
Facilities Program 
Account 

29,291,000 

41,455,204 


36,252,045 

Rural Business 
Program Account 

74,809,000 

89,734,220 


60,752,964 

Rural Development 
Loan Fund Program 
Account 

10,684,000 

10,641,650 

4,704,116 

5,937,534 

Rural Economic 
Development Loans 
Program Account 

0 

5,293,136 

704,133 

4,569,004 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- Annual 

11,050,000 

11,050,000 

982,355 

10,067,645 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- No-Year 

14,000,000 

39.177,723 

5,853,702 

33,324,021 

Rural Energy for 
America Program 

3,400,000 

3,397,921 

799, 821 

2,598,100 

Rural Water and 

Waste Disposal 
Program Account 

503,500,000 

567,801,407 

16,125,800 

551, 675,607 

High Energy Cost 
Grants 

9,500,000 

11,844,527 

2,765,170 

9,079,357 

Rural 

Electrification and 

Tel ecommuni ca t i ons 
Loans Program 

Account 

36,976,000 

36,382,000 

36,382, 000 

0 
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Fiscal Year 2012 

Account Name 

impropriations 

Total Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated Obligations 

Distance Learning, 
Telemedicine, and 
Broadband Program 
Account 

37,372,000 

26,819,176 

443,913 

26,375,263 

Total 

$2,404,385,000 

$2,527,091,067 

$932,218,855 

$1,594,872,213 


1 Fiscal Year 2013 

Account Name 

Appropriations 

Total Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated Obligations 

Salary and 

Expenses 

$192,098,518 

$174,887,118 

$117,878,818 

$57,008,300 

Salary and 

Expenses 


1,205,729 

273,729 

932,000 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

447.280, 525 

444,880,792 

420,418,322 

24,462,470 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

15,425,913 

15,849,885 

2,528,627 

13,321,258 

Rental Assistance 
Program 

837,053,735 

837,053,728 

356,778,453 

480,275,275 

Multi -Family 

Housing 
Revitalization 
Program Account 

26,375,692 

23,411,384 

3,770,103 

19,641,281 

Mutual and Self- 
Help Housing 

Grants 

27,678,428 

31,382,662 


26,363,161 

Rural Housing 
Assistance Grants 

30,571,745 

31,263,831 

23,901,617 

7,362.213 

Rural Community 
Facilities Program 
Account 

29,959,595 

29.302,537 

2,848,110 

26,454,427 

Rural Business 
Program Account 

79,814,400 

82,393,741 

21,088,316 

€1,305,425 

Rural Development 
Loan Fund Program 
Account 

9,674,447 

9,674,332 

4,101,855 

5,572,477 

Rural Economic 
Development Loans 
Program Account 

0 

6,109,088 

836,746 

5,272,341 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- Annual 

11,784,012 

11,784.012 

711,427 

11,072,585 
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Fiscal Year 20X3 

Account Name 

Appropriations 

Total Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated Obligations 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- No-Year 

13,911,552 

18,425,300 

1,795,671 

16,629,629 

Rural Energy for 
America Program 

3,136,889 

3,136,889 

0 

3,136,889 

Rural Water and 
Waste Disposal 
Program Account 

475,205,317 

507,294,716 

1,870,126 

491,610,905 

High Energy Cost 
Grants 

9,729,203 

16.332. 921 

3,820,659 

12,512,262 

Rural 

Electrification 

and 

Telecommunications 
Loans Program 

Account 

33,482,063 

33,482,063 

33,482,063 

0 

Distance Learning, 
Telemedicine, and 
Broadband Program 
Account 

36,377.134 

31,773,325 

0 

31,773,325 

Total 

$2,279,559,168 

$2,309,644,053 

$1,001,124,144 

$1,294,706,223 


Fiscal Year 2014 

Account Name 

Appropr i a t ions 

Total Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated Obligations 

Salary and 

Expenses 

$203,424,000 

$190,890,097 

$81,885, 515 

$109,004,582 

Salary and 

Expenses 


16,499,035 

7.469,469 

9,029,566 

Salary and 

Expenses 


530,853 

0 

530, 853 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

448,412,000 

444,595,479 

429, 832,300 

14,763,179 

Rural Housing 
Insuraince Fund 
Program Account 

13,992,000 

21,865,040 

29,045 

21,835,995 

Rental Assistance 
Program 

1,110,000,000 

1,109,913,034 

600,404.717 

509,508,318 

Multi-Family 

Housing 

Re vi tal i za t i on 
Program Account 

32,575,000 

24,789,812 

4,159,373 

20,630,439 

Mutual and Self- 
Help Housing 

Grants 

25,000,000 

18,291,058 

4,208,700 

14,082,358 
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Fiscal Year 2014 

Account Name 

Appropriations 

Total Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated Obligations 

Rural Housing 
Assistance Grants 

32,239,000 

33,111.914 

22,772, 756 

10,339,158 

Rural Community 
Facilities Program 
Account 

32,520,000 

40,261.387 

3,964,346 

36,297,041 

Rural Business 
Program Account 

96,539,000 

109,310,230 

32,743,087 

76,567, 143 

Rural Development 
Loan Fund Program 
Account 

8,521,000 

8,521,000 

4,611,562 

3,909,438 

Rural Economic 
Development Loans 
Program Account 

0 

7.233,160 

1,618,344 

5,614,816 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- Annual 

11,050.000 

11,049,999 

1,026,402 

10,023,597 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- No-Year 

15, 000,000 

16,211,668 

181,436 

16,030,232 

Rural Energy for 
America Program 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

0 

3,500,000 

Rural Water and 
Waste Disposal 
Program Account 

453,371,000 

527,452.532 

17,771,909 

509,680,623 

High Energy Cost 
Grants 

10, 000,000 

9,872,126 

3,449,163 

6,422,963 

Rural 

Electrification 

and 

Telecommunications 
Loans Program 
Account 

34,478,000 

34,478,000 

34.478,000 

0 

Distance Learning, 
Telemedicine, and 
Broadband Program 
Accoimt 

39,195,000 

71,619,608 

1,034,729 

70,584,879 

Total 

$2,569,816,000 

$2,699,996,032 

$1,251,640,852 

$1,448,355,181 
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Fiscal Year 2015 

obligations & outlays as of August 31, 2015 

Account 

Appropriations 

Total Bstiiaated 
Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated 

Obligations 

Salary and 

Expenses 

$224,201,000 

$205,201,000 

$127,190,467 

$78,010,533 

Salary and 

Expenses 


13,257,885 

3,494,341 

9,763,544 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

495,007,000 

471,563,951 

452,101,090 

19,462,861 

Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund 
Program Account 

15,936,000 

5,726,496 

2, 021, 960 

3,704,536 

Rental Assistance 
Program 

1,088, 500,000 

1,088,217.876 

547,601,105 

540,616,771 

Multi-Family 

Housing 
Revitalization 
Program Account 

24,000.000 

23,386,090 

5,414,760 

17,973,331 

Mutual and Self- 
Help Housing 

Grants 

27,500,000 

17,917,099 

1,145,734 

16,771,365 

Rural Housing 
Assistance Grants 

32,239,000 

26,969,721 

21.927,643 

5,042,078 

Rural Community 
Facilities Program 
Account 

30,278,000 

26,699,696 

3,894,507 

22,805,190 

Rural Business 
Program Account 

74,000,000 

66,279,444 

18,274,936 

48,004,508 

Intermediary 
Relending Program 
Fund Account 

10,257,000 

7,221,261 

4,541,996 

2,679,264 

Rural Economic 
Development Loans 
Program Account 

0 

4,376,011 

1,781,203 

2,594,808 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- Annual 

11,300,000 

2,500,000 

1,148,385 

1,351,615 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 
- No-Year 

10,750,000 

10,702,417 

3,426,213 

7,276,204 

Rural Energy for 
America Program 

1,350,000 

1.096.353 

249,953 

846,400 
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Fiscal Year 2015 

obligations & outlays as o£ August 31, 2015 

Account Name 

Appropriations 

Total Estimated 
Obligations 

Total Outlays 

Unliquidated 

Obligations 

High Energy Cost 
Grants 

10,000,000 

3,363,062 

1,000,000 

2,363,062 

Rural 

Electrification 

and 

Telecommunications 
Loans Program 
Account 

34,478,000 

34,478,000 

34,478,000 

0 

Distance Learning, 
Telemedicine, and 
Broadband Program 
Account 

36.872.000 

11,968.951 

0 

11,968,951 

Total 

$2,581,525,000 

$2,457,567,124 

$1,233,153,043 

$1,224,414,082 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the total amount of unliquidated obligations in 
the RAP for all years as of the most recent date in 2015. 

Response: As of September 30, 2015, the unliquidated balance was 
$1,446,782,882. 


Mr. Aderholt: Does USDA currently have any properties within 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas? If so, please provide a list and the 
number of units per property. 

Response: Information is submitted for the record, 

[The information follows:] 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

HSA 

# 

UNITS 

i RA 

UNITS 

ALABAMA 

JACKSONVILLE 

PHEASANT 

RUN APTS 

Anniston- 
Oxford, AL MSA 

79 

37 

ALABAMA 

PIEDMONT 

PIEDMONT 

MANOR 44 

MARKET 

PLAZA 

Anniston- 
Oxford, AL MSA 

50 

0 

ALABAMA 

PIEDMONT 

PIEDMONT 

VILLAGE 

Anniston- 
Oxford, AL MSA 

20 

8 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

#RA 

UNITS 

ALABAMA 

LEIGHTON 

LEIGHTON 

MANOR 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

16 

15 

ALABAMA 

LEIGHTON 

LEIGHTON 

VILLAGE 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

16 

11 

ALABAMA 

CHEROKEE 

SPRING 

CREEK APTS 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

24 

23 

ALABAMA 

ECLECTIC 

ECLECTIC 

VILLAS 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

12 

9 

ALABAMA 

MILLBROOK 

MILLBROOK 

VILLAS 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

24 

0 

ALABAMA 

WETUMPKA 

ROLLING 

RIDGE APTS. 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

42 

29 

ALABAMA 

ECLECTIC 

ROSEWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

15 

15 

ALABAMA 

TALLASSEE 

TALLASSEE 

ESTATES 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

23 

0 

ALABAMA 

TALLASSEE 

TALLASSEE 

GARDEN 

APARTMENTS 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

36 

0 

ALABAMA 

TALLASSEE 

TALLASSEE 

VILLAS 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

48 

48 

ALABAMA 

TALLASSEE 

TIMBERLANE 

APTS 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

32 

4 

ALABAMA 

WETUMPKA 

WETUMPKA 

GARDEN APT 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

45 

0 

ALABAMA 

WETUMPKA 

WETUMPKA 

VILLAGE 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

41 

39 

ALABAMA 

WETOMPKA 

WETUMPKA 

VILLAS 

Montgomery, 

MSA 

AL 

32 

17 

ALABAMA 

ALTOONA 

CHESTNUT 

HILL EST 

Gadsden, AL 

MSA 

24 

21 

ALABAMA 

BOAZ 

FOX RUN 

APTS 

Gadsden , AL 

MSA 

24 

9 

ALABAMA 

ALTOONA 

PINECREST 

APTS 

Gadsden, AL 

MSA 

32 

31 

ALABAMA 

EUTAW 

ELMWOOD 

MANOR 

Tuscaloosa, 

MSA 

AL 

48 

45 

ALABAMA 

EUTAW 

EUTAW MANOR 

APTS 

Tuscaloosa, 

MSA 

AL 

36 

36 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

ALABAMA 

EUTAW 

ROLLINGWOOD 

APTS. 

Tuscaloosa, AL 
MSA 

22 

22 

ALABAMA 

EUTAW 

SAGEWOOD 

APTS 

Tuscaloosa, AL 
MSA 

56 

53 

ALABAMA 

EUTAW 

SANDERS 

BLACK 

APARTMENTS 

Tuscaloosa, AL 
MSA 

27 

26 

ALABAMA 

GREENSBORO 

CANTERBURY 

MANOR 

APARTMENTS 

Tuscaloosa , AL 
MSA 

47 

45 

ALABAMA 

GREENSBORO 

CARRIAGE 

HILLS APTS 

Tuscaloosa, AL 
MSA 

48 

44 

ALABAMA 

GREENSBORO 

GRIFFIN 

MANDELLA 

APTS 

Tuscaloosa, AL 
MSA 

31 

30 

ALABAMA 

MOUND VILLE 

MOUND PLAZA 

APTS 

Tuscaloosa, AL 
MSA 

24 

24 

ALABAMA 

MOUNDVILLE 

MOUNDVILLE 

GARDENS 

APARTMENTS 

Tuscaloosa, AL 
MSA 

24 

24 

ALABAMA 

GREENSBORO 

WALNUT 

CREEK APTS 

Tuscaloosa, AL 
MSA 

32 

31 

ALABAMA 

ROGERSVILLE 

DEERPOINT 

APTS 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

24 

0 

ALABAMA 

ROGERSVILLE 

DEERPOINT 

II APTS 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

24 

0 

ALABAMA 

ROGERSVILLE 

ELK RIVER 

VILLAGE 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

35 

15 

ALABAMA 

LEXINGTON 

FIELDCREST 

APTS 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

16 

11 

ALABAMA 

LEXINGTON 

HERMITAGE 

APTS 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

16 

15 

ALABAMA 

ANDERSON 

HILLWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

12 

8 

ALABAMA 

KILLEN 

HUNTERS 

RIDGE APTS 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

40 

0 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

ALABAMA 

ROGBRSVILLE 

MEADOWLANDS 

APTS 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

24 

23 

ALABAMA 

ROGBRSVILLE 

ROGBRSVILLE 

PARK 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

16 

11 

ALABAMA 

ROGBRSVILLE 

ROGERSVILLE 

VILLAGE 

Florence- 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

16 

0 

ALABAMA 

LEXINGTON 

WESTVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Florence - 
Muscle Shoals, 
AL MSA 

16 

9 

ALABAMA 

FLORENCE 

WINTER 

HAVEN APTS 

Florence- 
Musc 1 e Shoa 1 s , 
AL MSA 

52 

41 

ALABAMA 

MOULTON 

CHICKASAW 

ESTATES 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

29 

28 

ALABAMA 

COURTLAND 

COURTLAND 

PARK APTS 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

24 

23 

ALABAMA 

MOULTON 

MOULTON 

MANOR 44 

MARKET 

PLAZA 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

45 

0 

ALABAMA 

MOULTON 

MOULTON 

VILLAGE APT 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

16 

15 

ALABAMA 

COURTLAND 

N COURTLAND 

GARDENS 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

24 

23 

ALABAMA 

COURTLAND 

N COURTLAND 

MANOR 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

16 

15 

ALABAMA 

LOACHAPOKA 

LOACHAPOKA 

VILLAS 

Auburn" ' 

Opelika, AL 

MSA 

16 

11 

ALABAMA 

SMITHS 

SMITHS 

VILLAS 

Auburn - 
Opelika, AL 

MSA 

16 

7 

ALABAMA 

ARDMORE 

ARDMORE 

PARK APTS 

Huntsville, AL 
MSA 

24 

0 

ALABAMA 

ARDMORE 

ARDMORE 

SQUARE APTS 

Huntsville, AL 
MSA 

24 

0 

ALABAMA 

ARDMORE 

ARDMORE 

VILLAGE APT 

Huntsville, AL 

MSA 

32 

16 

ALABAMA 

ATHENS 

ATHENS 

MANOR 

Huntsville, AL 
MSA 

24 

23 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

ALABAMA 

ATHENS 

ATHENS PARK 

APTS 

Huntsville, AL 
MSA 

48 

19 

ALABAMA 

ATHENS 

ATHENS 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Huntsville, AL 
MSA 

48 

2 

ALABAMA 

BLKMONT 

GREEN RIDGE 

APTS 

Huntsville, AL 
MSA 

12 

11 

ALABAMA 

ATHENS 

WATER OAK 

APTS 

Huntsville, AL 
MSA 

48 

13 

ALABAMA 

FT DEPOSIT 

EDGEWOOD 

MANOR 

Montgomery, AL 
MSA 

23 

21 

ALABAMA 

FORT DEPOSIT 

FORT 

DEPOSIT 

VILLAS 

Montgomery, AL 
MSA 

16 

15 

ALABAMA 

FT DEPOSIT 

PECAN GROVE 

APTS 44 

MARKET 

PLAZA 

Montgomery, AL 

MSA 

30 

29 

ALABAMA 

HAYNEVILLE 

PECAN LANE 

Montgomery, AL 
MSA 

31 

27 

ALABAMA 

HAYNEVILLE 

THE MEADOWS 

APTS 

Montgomery, AL 
MSA 

23 

21 

ALABAMA 

NEW HOPE 

NEW HOPE 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Huntsville, AL 
MSA 

16 

2 

ALABAMA 

MADISON 

TIMBERLINE 

APTS 

Huntsville, AL 
MSA 

24 

0 

ALABAMA 

THEODORE 

AZALEA 

CT/TOWNHOME 

S 

Mobile, AL MSA 

48 

46 

ALABAMA 

BAYOU LA 

BATRE 

BAYOU 

VILUIGE 

Mobile, AL MSA 

80 

46 

ALABAMA 

THEODORE 

GREEN 

MEADOWS 

APTS 

Mobile, AL MSA 

80 

77 

ALABAMA 

THEODORE 

GREENBRIAR 

TOWNHOME 

Mobile, AL MSA 

40 

0 

ALABAMA 

BAYOU LA 

BATRE 

GULF BREEZE 

APTS 

Mobile, AL MSA 

20 

19 

ALABAMA 

THEODORE 

HOUNDS RUN 

APARTMENTS 

Mobile, AL MSA 

188 

0 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

ALABAMA 

MOBILE 

KEYSTONE 

APARTMENTS 

Mobile, AL MSA 

56 

39 

ALABAMA 

CITRONELLE 

SHADOWRIDGE 

APTS 

Mobile, AL MSA 

50 

49 

ALABAMA 

FALKVILLE 

FALKVILLE 

VILLAGE 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

16 

0 

ALABAMA 

HARTSELLE 

HARTSELLE 

VILLAGE 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

48 

0 

ALABAMA 

HARTSELLE 

HARTSELLE 

VILLAS 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

51 

0 

ALABAMA 

HARTSELLE 

QUAIL RUN I 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

48 

26 

ALABAMA 

HARTSELLE 

QUAIL RUN 

II 

Decatur, AL 

MSA 

48 

23 

ALABAMA 

HURTSBORO 

CANDLEWOOD 

APTS 

Columbus , GA- 
AL MSA 

24 

23 

ALABAMA 

HURTSBORO 

RAINTREE 

APARTMENTS 

Columbus , GA- 
AL MSA 

23 

22 

ALASKA 

NORTH POLE 

TANANA 

APARTMENT 

Fairbanks, AK 

MSA 

31 

30 

ARIZONA 

PAGE 

CANYON LAKE 

APTS 

Flagstaff, AZ 
MSA 

32 

30 

ARIZONA 

PAGE 

ESCALANTE 

APARTMENT 

Flagstaff, AZ 
MSA 

25 

24 

ARIZONA 

WILLIAMS 

PINE CREST 

APTS 

Flagstaff, AZ 
MSA 

32 

31 

ARIZONA 

BUCKEYE 

BUCKEYE 

SENIOR APTS 

Phoenix- Mesa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

41 

38 

ARIZONA 

MIAMI 

CHRISTINA 

APTS 

ARIZONZ 

APTS DEV 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

32 

0 

ARIZONA 

WICKENBURG 

CORONADO 

GLEN I 

Phoenix-Mesa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

28 

23 

ARIZONA 

WICKENBURG 

CORONADO 

GLEN II 

Phoenix- Mesa- 
Giendale, AZ 

MSA 

16 

16 

ARIZONA 

GILA BEND 

FAMILY 

ESTATES OF 

GILA BEND 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

36 

35 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

tmiTS 

# HA 

XnjITS 

ARIZONA 

QUEEN CREEK 

HAPPY ACRES 

CO OP 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

8 

8 

ARIZONA 

GILA BEND 

JULI ANN 

APTS 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

24 

0 

ARIZONA 

WICKENBURG 

RANCHO 

VISTA APTS 

Phoenix - Me sa ~ 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

28 

25 

ARIZONA 

BUCKEYE 

SIERRA 

VERDE APTS 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

40 

39 

ARIZONA 

BUCKEYE 

SMOKETREE 

APTS 

Phoenix - Me sa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

24 

23 

ARIZONA 

TOLLESON 

TOLLESON 

GARDENS 

APARTMENTS 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

40 

36 

ARIZONA 

LAKE HAVASU 

CITY 

ANACAPA 

APARTMENTS 

Lake Havasu 
City- Kingman, 

AZ MSA 

40 

39 

ARIZONA 

LAKE HAVASU 

BRIARWOOD 

APTS 

Lake Havasu 
City- Kingman, 

AZ MSA 

24 

22 

ARIZONA 

LAKE HAVASU 

CITY 

BRIARWOOD 

II APTS. 

Lake Havasu 
City-Kingman, 

AZ MSA 

32 

30 

ARIZONA 

KINGMAN 

CHAPARRAL 

APTS 

Lake Havasu 
City-Kingman, 

AZ MSA 

20 

20 

ARIZONA 

KINGMAN 

CIMARRON 

APARTMENTS 

Lake Havasu 
City-Kingman, 

AZ MSA 

40 

34 

ARIZONA 

BULLHEAD CITY 

GLENRIDGE 

APTS 

Lake Havasu 

C i t y - K i ngman , 

AZ MSA 

52 

51 

ARIZONA 

KINGMAN 

MOHAVE 

GARDEN II 

APARTMENTS 

Lake Havasu 
City- Kingman , 

AZ MSA 

22 

21 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

ARIZONA 

BULLHEAD CITY 

MOUNTAIN 

CREST APTS 

Lake Havasu 

Ci ty - Kingman , 

AZ MSA 

40 

0 

ARIZONA 

BULLHEAD CITY 

SUN RIVER 

APTS 

Lake Havasu 
City- Kingman , 

AZ MSA 

40 

39 

ARIZONA 

BULLHEAD CITY 

VISTA LOMA 

APTS 

Lake Havasu 
City- Kingman , 

AZ MSA 

41 

39 

ARIZONA 

GREEN VALLEY 

DEL 

CORONADO 

Tucson, AZ MSA 

100 

98 

ARIZONA 

MARANA 

DON FREW 

APARTMENTS 

Tucson, AZ MSA 

18 

0 

ARIZONA 

GREEN VALLEY 

MICHELLE 

MANOR APTS 

Tucson, AZ MSA 

24 

23 

ARIZONA 

ORACLE 

ORACLE 

APARTMENTS 

Tucson, AZ MSA 

40 

38 

ARIZONA 

COOLIDGE 

DESERT PALM 

APARTMENTS 

Phoenix- Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

24 

23 

ARIZONA 

ELOY 

DESERT 

VISTA APT 

Phoenix - Me sa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

46 

42 

ARIZONA 

COOLIDGE 

ELIZTiBETH 

ANN APTS 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

12 

12 

ARIZONA 

ELOY 

ELOY 

APARTMENTS 

Phoenix- Mesa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

24 

0 

ARIZONA 

ELOY 

ELOY 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Phoenix- Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

32 

28 

ARIZONA 

FLORENCE 

FLORENCE 

HEIGHTS 

APTS 

Phoenix -Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

24 

24 

ARIZONA 

COOLIDGE 

HERITAGE 

GLEN 

RETIREMENT 

APARTMENTS 

LP 

Phoenix - Me sa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

28 

27 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

ARIZONA 

COOLIDGE 

HOMESTEM 

APTS. 

Phoenix- Mesa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

50 

50 

ARIZONA 

KEARNY 

KEARNY 

MANOR 

Phoenix- Mesa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

12 

12 

ARIZONA 

CASA GRANDE 

LOS ARBOLES 

APTS 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

24 

24 

ARIZONA 

GLOBE 

PINAL 

MOUNTAIN 

APTS 

Phoenix-Mesa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

46 

45 

ARIZONA 

CASA GRANDE 

SOMERSET 

MANOR 

Phoenix - Me sa - 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

36 

35 

ARIZONA 

COOLIDGE 

VAH KI 

COURT APTS 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

24 

24 

ARIZONA 

FLORENCE 

WESTERN 

SUNRISE 

VILLAS 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

26 

24 

ARIZONA 

FLORENCE 

WIDDOWFIELD 

MANOR 

Phoenix-Mesa- 
Glendale, AZ 

MSA 

8 

6 

ARIZONA 

CAMP VERDE 

ARNOLD 

TERRACE 

APTS 

Prescott, AZ 

MSA 

24 

21 

ARIZONA 

CHINO VALLEY 

GRANITE 

CREEK APTS 

Prescott, AZ 

MSA 

32 

30 

ARIZONA 

PRESCOTT 

VALLEY 

LYNX CREEK 

APTS 

Prescott, AZ 

MSA 

26 

21 

ARIZONA 

COTTONWOOD 

MINGUS 

POINT APTS 

Prescott, AZ 

MSA 

36 

33 

ARIZONA 

PRESCOTT 

VALLEY 

NAVAPAI 

APARTMENTS 

Prescott, AZ 

MSA 

26 

23 

ARIZONA 

PRESCOTT 

VALLEY 

PRESCOTT 

VALLEY 

PLAZA APTS 

Prescott, AZ 

MSA 

37 

34 

ARIZONA 

COTTONWOOD 

VERDE PLAZA 

APTS 

Prescott, AZ 

MSA 

52 

20 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

S RA 

UNITS 

ARIZONA 

COTTONWOOD 

VERDE 

VALLEY 

MANOR 

Prescott, AZ 

MSA 

224 

200 

ARIZONA 

PRESCOTT 

VALLEY 

YAVAPAI 

VILLAGE APT 

Prescott, AZ 

MSA 

23 

21 

ARIZONA 

SOMERTON 

AMISTAD 

APTS 

Yuma, AZ MSA 

24 

24 

ARIZONA 

SHIPROCK 

CHACO RIVER 

APTS 

LIMITED 

PARTNERSHIP 

Yuma, AZ MSA 

24 

24 

ARIZONA 

SAN LUIS 

LAS QUINTAS 
DB ADOBE 

APTS 

Yuma, AZ MSA 

27 

26 

ARIZONA 

SOMERTON 

WEST 

RESERVATION 

MULTI - 

FAMILY 

HOMES 

Yuma, AZ MSA 

24 

24 

ARKANSAS 

RISON 

RISON 

VILLAS 

Pine Bluff, AR 
MSA 

4X 

37 

ARKANSAS 

MOUNTAIN PINE 

TIMBERLAND 

APTS 

Hot Springs, 

AR MSA 

32 

30 

ARKANSAS 

ALTHEIMER 

ALTHEIMER 

APT 

Pine Bluff, AR 
MSA 

20 

20 

ARKANSAS 

HUMPHREY 

CYPRESS 

POINT APT 

Pine Bluff, AR 
MSA 

25 

22 

ARKANSAS 

REDFIELD 

REDFIELD 

VILLAS 

Pine Bluff, AR 
MSA 

40 

0 

ARKANSAS 

STAR CITY 

PINE GROVE 

APTS 

Pine Bluff, AR 
MSA 

24 

24 

ARKANSAS 

GOULD 

SOUTHOAK 

APT 

Pine Bluff, AR 
MSA 

24 

22 

ARKANSAS 

STAR CITY 

STAR CITY 

APT 

Pine Bluff, AR 
MSA 

24 

22 

ARKANSAS 

GRADY 

WESTRIDGE 

APARTMENT 

Pine Bluff, AR 
MSA 

16 

15 

ARKANSAS 

GOULD 

WILSON 

ALLEN MANOR 

Pine Bluff, AR 
MSA 

17 

16 

CALIFORNIA 

GRIDLEY 

GRIDLEY 

OAKS APTS 

Chico, CA MSA 

56 

55 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

GRIDLEY 

GRIDLEY 

SPRINGS APT 

%US 

RESIDENTIAL 

GRP 

Chico, CA MSA 

32 

26 

CALIFORNIA 

OROVILLE 

HILLVTEW 

RIDGE IX 

%CAMBRIDGE 

RE SVCS 

Chico, CA MSA 

57 

44 

CALIFORNIA 

OROVILLE 

OROVILLE 

APTS 

Chico, CA MSA 

62 

12 

CALIFORNIA 

OROVILLE 

OROVILLE 

MANOR 

Chico, CA MSA 

72 

71 

CALIFORNIA 

PARADISE 

PARADISE 

GARDNS III 

Chico, CA MSA 

48 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

OROVILLE 

THE 

HIGHLANDS 

Chico, CA MSA 

88 

82 

CALIFORNIA 

GRIDLEY 

WASHINGTON 

COURT 

%CAMBRIDGE 

RE 

Chico, CA MSA 

57 

44 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN JOAQUIN 

CALIFORNIA 

APTS 

Fresno , CA MSA 

42 

41 

CALIFORNIA 

HURON 

CONQUISTADO 
R/HURON C/0 
TETRA MGMT 

Fresno, CA MSA 

76 

69 

CALIFORNIA 

MSNDOTA 

CODNTRYWAY/ 
MIDLAND C/O 
TETRA MGMT 

Fresno, CA MSA 

81 

75 

CALIFORNIA 

FIREBAUGH 

FIREBAUGH 

GARDEN 

Fresno, CA MSA 

40 

34 

CALIFORNIA 

FOWLER 

FOWLER 

APARMENTS 

Fresno, CA MSA 

44 

35 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN JOAQUIN 

GARDEN VLY 

HOMES I 

Fresno , CA MSA 

100 

68 

CALIFORNIA 

SELMA 

HUNTLEE 

HOUSE APTS 
C/O PPM 

Fresno , CA MSA 

42 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

KERMAN 

KERMAN 

GARDEN 

APTS. 

Fresno, CA MSA 

93 

89 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

KINGSBURG 

KINGSBURG 

APTS 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

38 

5 

CALIFORNIA 

SELMA 

LEEBAR 

VILLAGE PPM 

MGMT 

Fresno , 

CA MSA 

44 

33 

CALIFORNIA 

KINGSBURG 

LINMAR APTS 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

48 

44 

CALIFORNIA 

MENDOTA 

MENDOTA 

GARDENS 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

60 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

MENDOTA 

MENDOTA 

VILLAGE APT 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

44 

41 

CALIFORNIA 

KINGSBURG 

PARK 

KINGSBURG 

Fresno , 

CA MSA 

101 

45 

CALIFORNIA 

PARLIER 

PARLIER 

GARDEN APTS 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

41 

40 

CALIFORNIA 

PARLIER 

PARLIER/GRD 

N VLY II 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

88 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

RESDLEY 

REEDLEY 

ELDERLY APT 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

23 

23 

CALIFORNIA 

REEDLEY 

RIVERLAND 
APTS C/O 

DKD 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

76 

53 

CALIFORNIA 

RIVERDALE 

RIVERWOOD 
APTS C/O 

PPM MGMT 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

42 

15 

CALIFORNIA 

FOWLER 

RUBY COURT 

APTS 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

44 

12 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN JOAQUIN 

SAN JOAQUIN 

APTS 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

38 

37 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN JOAQUIN 

SAN JOAQUIN 
SR APTS 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

20 

19 

CALIFORNIA 

SELMA 

SELMA 

ELDERLY 

APTS 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

24 

2 

CALIFORNIA 

HURON 

SILVER 

BIRCH APTS 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

35 

33 

CALIFORNIA 

REEDLEY 

SPRINGFIELD 

MANOR %CBM 

Fresno, 

CA MSA 

40 

15 

CALIFORNIA 

KERMAN 

SUNSET 

APARTMENTS 

Fresno , 

CA MSA 

36 

27 

CALIFORNIA 

COALINGA 

TARA GLENN 

APTS %DKD 

MGMT 

Fresno , 

CA MSA 

80 

79 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

FOWLER 

WALNUT 

GROVE VILLA 

Fresno, CA MSA 

40 

14 

CALIFORNIA 

BRAWLEY 

AL 

MIX/GEORGE 

SPEER 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

44 

35 

CALIFORNIA 

CALEXICO 

CALEXICO SR 

APTS 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

38 

37 

CALIFORNIA 

CALEXICO 

CASA 

IMPERIAL 

LANSING 

MANAGEMENT 

KEYSTONE 

MGMT 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

48 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

CALEXICO 

CASA SONOMA 

APTS % 

HYDER AND 

COMPANY 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

48 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

CALEXICO 

CASA SONOMA 

II %HYDER 

AND COMPANY 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

20 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

HOLTVILLE, 

CHESTNUT 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

40 

27 

CALIFORNIA 

BRAWLEY 

CITRUS 

POINTE I 

APT 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

40 

27 

CALIFORNIA 

BRAWLEY 

CITRUS 

POINTE II 

APARTMENTS 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

50 

38 

CALIFORNIA 

HEBER 

DESERT 

SUNRISE 

APTS 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

24 

23 

CALIFORNIA 

HEBER 

HEBER 

VILLAGE 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

24 

17 

CALIFORNIA 

CALEXICO 

IMPERIAL 
GARDENS C/O 
PPMG 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

50 

47 

CALIFORNIA 

IMPERIAL 

IMPERIAL 

VILLA APTS 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

40 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

NILAND 

NIIAND/HEBE 

RII/CALX 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

98 

56 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

ff RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

WESTMORELAND 

REDONDO/CTN 
WD CRK C/O 
HYDER & 

COMPANY 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

100 

71 

CALIFORNIA 

BRAWLEY 

SALTON 
VILLAGE C/O 
AWI MGMT 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

38 

30 

CALIFORNIA 

BRAWLEY 

SALTON 

VILLAGE II 
C/O AWI 

MGMT 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

30 

23 

CALIFORNIA 

SEELEY 

SEELEY 

VALLEY APTS 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

38 

34 

CALIFORNIA 

BRAWLEY 

SPRING- 

ENCINO 

HYDER & CO 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

96 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

HOLTVILLE 

TOWN AND 
COUNTRY C/O 
EUGENE 

BURGER 

El Centro, CA 

MSA 

42 

29 

CALIFORNIA 

BRAWLEY 

TRES PALMAS 

VILLAGE 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

56 

55 

CALIFORNIA 

CALEXICO 

VILLA DE 

ESTE 

El Centro, CA 
MSA 

100 

5 

CALIFORNIA 

ARVIN 

ARVIN 

APARTMENTS 
C/O BARKER 
MGMT 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

51 

22 

CALIFORNIA 

MOJAVE 

DESERT OAKS 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

42 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

LAMONT 

HALLMARK 

APARTMENT 

C/O IRM 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

48 

47 

CALIFORNIA 

SHAFTER 

HUDSON PARK 

I 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

42 

38 

CALIFORNIA 

SHAFTER 

HUDSON PARK 

II 

Bakersf ield- 
De 1 ano , CA MS A 

42 

37 

CALIFORNIA 

ARVIN 

KC 

CONSOLIDATE 

D C/O AWI 
MANAGEMENT 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

204 

191 



472 



LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

MCFARLAND 

KENDREA 

PLACE APTS 

%CBH 

PROPERTY 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

48 

32 

CALIFORNIA 

MCFARLAND 

LA FIESTA 

APARTMENT 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

36 

21 

CALIFORNIA 

LAKE ISABELLA 

LABCE 

ISABELLA SR 

2 C/O CBM 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

40 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

LAKE ISABELLA 

LAKE 

ISABELLA SR 
C/O CBM 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano , CA MSA 

46 

45 

CALIFORNIA 

MOJAVE 

MOJAVE 

VILLA APTS 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

52 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

TEHACHAPI 

MULBERRY 

VILLA APTS 

Bakersfield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

44 

41 

CALIFORNIA 

ROSAMOND 

ROSAMOND 

HILLS APTS 
C/O PAM 
COMPANY 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

79 

56 

CALIFORNIA 

SHAFTER 

SKYWAY 

APARTMENTS 

Bakersfield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

24 

21 

CALIFORNIA 

WASCO 

SUNSET APTS 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

24 

23 

CALIFORNIA 

ARVIN 

SYCAMORE 

FAM II APT 

%INFINITy 

MGMT 

Bakersfield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

72 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

TEHACHAPI 

TEHACHAPI 

SR II 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

44 

44 

CALIFORNIA 

TEHACHAPI 

TEHACHAPI /S 
HAFTER 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

71 

33 

CALIFORNIA 

ARVIN 

THE GROVE 

Bakersf ieid- 
Delano, CA MSA 

12 

12 

CALIFORNIA 

SHAFTER 

TULARE ARMS 

APTS 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

48 

44 

CALIFORNIA 

WASCO 

VILLA ROSA 
APTS C/O 

CBM GROUP 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

44 

21 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 


# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

ARVIN 

WALNUT APTS 

Bakersf ield- 
Delano, CA MSA 

32 

29 

CALIFORNIA 

HANFORD 

AMBERWOOD I 

& II %TETRA 

PROPERTY 

MGM 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

88 

42 

CALIFORNIA 

ARMONA 

ARMONA 

VILLAGE 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

33 

29 

CALIFORNIA 

CORCORAN 

CAROLYN 

APARTMENTS 

%DKD PROP 

MGMT 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

78 

33 

CALIFORNIA 

LEMOORE 

CINNAMON 

VILLAS 

LEMOORE PAC 

ASSOC 2 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

80 

61 

CALIFORNIA 

HANFORD 

HANFORD 

SENIOR 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

48 

47 

CALIFORNIA 

LEMOORE 

KINGS RIVER 

APTS 

Hanf ord- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

44 

30 

CALIFORNIA 

LEMOORE 

LEMOORE 

ELDERLY 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

23 

17 

CALIFORNIA 

LEMOORE 

LEMOORE 

VILLA 

Hanf ord- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

28 

28 

CALIFORNIA 

LEMOORE 

MONTGOMERY 

CROSSING 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

57 

16 

CALIFORNIA 

LEMOORE 

MOUNTAIN 

VIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Hanf ord- 
Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

39 

17 

CALIFORNIA 

AVENAL 

PLEASANT 

WIEN MBS 

MGMT 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

80 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

HANFORD 

VIEW RD 

APTS 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, 

MSA 

CA 

121 

118 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

LEMOORE 

VILLA SAN 

JOAQUIN 

Hanford- 
Corcoran, CA 

MSA 

36 

31 

CALIFORNIA 

CORCORAN 

WESTGATE 

MANOR AFTS 
C/O 

BUCKINGHAM 

PROP 

Hanford- 

Corcoran, CA 

MSA 

44 

43 

CALIFORNIA 

CORCORAN 

WHITLEY 
GARDENS C/O 
PPM, LLC 

Hanford- 
Corcoran, CA 

MSA 

88 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

CHOWCHILLA 

CHOWCHILLA 

TERRACE 

Madera - 

Chowchilla, CA 
MSA 

37 

36 

CALIFORNIA 

CHOWCHILLA 

COLUSA 

AVENUE APTS 

Madera - 

Chowchilla, CA 
MSA 

38 

37 

CALIFORNIA 

MADERA 

MADERA 

APARTMENTS 

Madera - 

Chowchilla, CA 
MSA 

68 

63 

CALIFORNIA 

MADERA 

MADERA 

GARDEN APTS 

Madera - 

Chowchilla, CA 
MSA 

65 

63 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKHURST 

OAK TERRACE 

II APTS 

Madera - 

Chowchilla, CA 
MSA 

37 

36 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKHURST 

OAKHURST 

APARTMENTS 

Madera- 

Chowchilla, CA 
MSA 

50 

17 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKHURST 

VALLEY OAKS 

APTS 

Madera- 

Chowchilla, CA 

MSA 

24 

18 

CALIFORNIA 

DELHI 

ALMOND 

GARDEN APTS 

Merced, CA MSA 

34 

26 

CALIFORNIA 

LOS BANOS 

CENTRAL 

VALLEY APTS 

Merced, CA MSA 

40 

11 

CALIFORNIA 

LOS BANOS 

CENTRAL 

VALLEY II 

APARTMENTS 

Merced, CA MSA 

38 

32 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 


# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

DOS PALOS 

DOS PALOS 

APTS 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

40 

17 

CALIFORNIA 

GUSTINE 

GUSTINE 

GARDEN APTS 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

34 

33 

CALIFORNIA 

LIVINGSTON 

HARVEST 

GARDENS APT 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

44 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

LOS BANOS 

HERITAGE 

VILLAGE 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

50 

49 

CALIFORNIA 

LE GRAND, 

LE GRAND 

APTS 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

35 

34 

CALIFORNIA 

LOS BANOS 

LOS BANOS 
APTS C/O 

IRM 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

68 

66 

CALIFORNIA 

LOS BANOS 

MACARTHUR 

APTS I 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

50 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

DELHI 

MAGNOLIA 

GARDENS 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

34 

24 

CALIFORNIA 

GUSTINE 

MEREDITH 

MANOR 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

40 

17 

CALIFORNIA 

DOS PALOS 

PALOS VERDE 

APTS 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

32 

28 

CALIFORNIA 

LIVINGSTON 

THE 

ORCHARDS ON 

NEWCASTLE 

FAMILY AP 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

49 

42 

CALIFORNIA 

LIVINGSTON 

VINTAGE 

WEST APTS 

Merced, 

CA MSA 

55 

52 

CALIFORNIA 

SOLEDAD 

JARDINES DE 

SOLEDAD 

Salinas 

MSA 

CA 

50 

14 

CALIFORNIA 

KING CITY 

KINGS 

STATION 

APTS 

%BUCKINGHAM 

PROP. 

MANAGEMENT 

Salinas 

MSA 

CA 

57 

56 

CALIFORNIA 

SOLEDAD 

SOLEDAD 

SENIOR APTS 

Salinas 

MSA 

CA 

40 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

BLYTHE 

BALDWIN/SQU 
AW APTS 

Riverside -San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario , CA 

MSA 

73 

71 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

BLYTHE 

BLYTHE 

VILLA APTS 

THE MICHEAL 

CO 

Riverside - San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

52 

51 

CALIFORNIA 

BLYTHE 

BROADWAY 
MANOR C/O 

PPM 

Rivers ide - San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

64 

60 

CALIFORNIA 

DHS 

CASA 

DEL/WEST 

Riverside -San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

156 

101 

CALIFORNIA 

MECCA 

CHAPULTEPEC 
APTS C/O 
HYDER 

Rivers ide -San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

31 

30 

CALIFORNIA 

BEAUMONT 

CHERRYWOOD 

SR MANOR 

C/O HYDER & 
COMPANY 

Rivers ide - San 

Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

30 

29 

CALIFORNIA 

COACHELLA 

COACHELLA 

VALLEY I 

C/O EUGENE 
BURGER 

Riverside- San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

50 

28 

CALIFORNIA 

COACHELLA 

COCHELA/ CAS 

A MARIA C/O 
PPMG 

Riverside - San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

100 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

TEMECULA 

CREEK/SANJA 
CINTO SR 

Rivers ide -San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

95 

81 

CALIFORNIA 

DESERT HOT 

SPRINGS 

DESERT 

HORIZONS 

Rivers ide - San 

Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

44 

43 

CALIFORNIA 

SUN CITY 

HALTER 

HILLSIDE 

APT 

Riverside-San 

Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

118 

110 

CALIFORNIA 

LAKE ELSINORE 

LAKE VIEW 

APTS 

%REINER 

COMMUNITIES 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

88 

73 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN JACINTO 

MANZANITA 

GARDEN 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

36 

34 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

PERRIS 

MEADOWVIEW 

APTS 

%BENTALL 

RESIDENT >L 

Riverside - San 

Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

88 

64 

CALIFORNIA 

CATHEDRAL 

CITY 

MTN VIEW 

APT DBH 

TRUST 

Riverside -San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

280 

276 

CALIFORNIA 

BEAUMONT 

NOBLE CREEK 

APTS % Awr 

MANAGMENT 

Riverside- San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

108 

58 

CALIFORNIA 

TEMECULA 

OAK TREE 

APTS C/O 

AWI 

MANAGEMENT 

Riverside- San 

Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

40 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

LAKE ELSINORE 

PARKS IDE 

APARTMENTS 

Riverside -San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

37 

14 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN JACINTO 

SAN JACINTO 

GARDEN APTS 

I II 

Riverside - San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

97 

92 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN JACINTO 

SAN JACINTO 

MANOR 

APARTMENTS 

Riverside- San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

66 

27 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN JACINTO 

SAN JACINTO 

VILLAGE 

%AWI 

Riverside - San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

38 

34 

CALIFORNIA 

PERRIS 

SAN JACINTO 
VISTA 2 C/O 
EUGENE 

BURGER 

Riverside- San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

60 

45 

CALIFORNIA 

BLYTHE 

SUNRSE/SET/ 

SMMRWOOD 

C/O MBS 
MANAGEMENT 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

150 

54 

CALIFORNIA 

RIPLEY 

TAMARISK 

VILLA APTS 
C/O HYDER & 
CO 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

50 

0 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

HSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

PERRIS 

THUNDERVIST 

A %PPMG 

Riverside -San 

Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

102 

83 

CALIFORNIA 

LA QUINTA 

WASHINGTON 

ST APTS C/O 
RYDER & 

COMPANY 

Riverside -San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

73 

72 

CALIFORNIA 

TWENTYNINE 

PALMS 

ADOBE 

VILLAS C/O 
PPM LLC 

Riverside- San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

35 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

ADELANTO 

DESERT VIEW 
C/O AWI 
MANAGEMENT 

Riverside- San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

30 

28 

CALIFORNIA 

TWENTYNINE 

PALMS 

EL PASEO 

APT C/O AWI 

Riverside -San 

Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

48 

46 

CALIFORNIA 

APPLE VALLEY 

HALTER 

HAVEN APTS 
C/O CONNIE 
HALTER 

Riverside- San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

X3 

12 

CALIFORNIA 

HESPERIA 

HESPERIA 

GARDEN APT 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

113 

108 

CALIFORNIA 

NEEDLES 

LILLY HILL 

APTS % IRM 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

52 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

NEEDLES 

MESA GRANDE 

APTS %IRM 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

46 

45 

CALIFORNIA 

APPLE VALLEY 

PARK APPLE 
VALLEY C/O 
AWI 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

22 

21 

CALIFORNIA 

HAVASU LAKE 

QUAIL TRAIL 

APTS 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

10 

10 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

NEEDLES 

RIVERVIEW 

TERRACE % 

AWI 

MANAGEMENT 

Rivers ide - San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

60 

58 

CALIFORNIA 

TWENTYNINE 

PALM 

SAGEWOOD 

MANOR 

Rivers ide - San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

65 

62 

CALIFORNIA 

TRONA 

SEARLES 

APTS C/O 

IRM 

Riverside -San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

56 

54 

CALIFORNIA 

YUCCA VALLEY 

SUNNYSLOPE 
APTS C/O 

MBS 

Riverside- San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

33 

31 

CALIFORNIA 

JOSHUA TREE 

SUNSET 
VILLAGE C/O 
THEODORE 

HALTER 

Rivers ide - San 

Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

33 

12 

CALIFORNIA 

TWENTYNINE 

PALMS 

TWENTYNINE 

PALM APT 

C/O MBS 

PROP MGMT 

River side -San 
Bernardino - 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

48 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

JOSHUA TREE 

YUCCA 

TRAILS APTS 
C/O PPM 

Riverside- San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

50 

49 

CALIFORNIA 

YUCCA VALLEY 

YUCCA 

VALLEY 

OASIS 

Riverside-San 
Bernardino- 
Ontario, CA 

MSA 

10 

10 

CALIFORNIA 

RAMONA 

COUNTRYSIDE 
APTS I C/O 
THE CBM 

GROUP 

San Diego- 
Carlsbad-San 
Marcos , CA MSA 

34 

6 

CALIFORNIA 

RAMONA 

COUNTRYSIDE 
APTS II C/O 
THE CBM 

GROUP 

San Diego- 
Carlsbad-San 
Marcos , CA MSA 

34 

4 

CALIFORNIA 

RAMONA 

PEPPERTREE 
APTS C/O 
HYDER 

San Diego- 
Car Isbad- San 
Marcos , CA MSA 

32 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

RIPON 

ALMOND 

BLOSSOM 

APTS 

Stockton, CA 

MSA 

42 

11 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

ATASCADERO 

CALIFORNIA 
MANOR C/O 
BUCKINGHAM 

MGMT 

San Luis 

Obispo- Paso 
Robles, CA MSA 

95 

94 

CALIFORNIA 

ATASCADERO 

CASA GRANDE 

APTS %KMG 

PRESTIGE 

San Luis 

Obispo -Paso 
Robles, CA MSA 

44 

42 

CALIFORNIA 

PASO ROBLES 

CRBSTON 

GARDEN 

San Luis 

Obispo- Paso 
Robles, CA MSA 

60 

48 

CALIFORNIA 

MORRO BAY 

PACIFIC 

VIEW APTS. 

San Luis 

Obispo -Paso 
Robles, CA MSA 

26 

25 

CALIFORNIA 

PASO ROBLES 

PASO ROBLES 

GARDENS 

San Luis 
Obispo-Paso 
Robles, CA MSA 

26 

11 

CALIFORNIA 

PASO ROBLES 

RIVERVIEW 

APTS %KMG 

PRESTIGE 

San Luis 
Obispo-Paso 
Robles, CA MSA 

48 

45 

CALIFORNIA 

TEMPLETON 

ROLLING 

HILLS APTS 

San Luis 
Obispo-Paso 
Robles, CA MSA 

53 

52 

CALIFORNIA 

ANDERSON 

AlODERSON 

COURT APTS 

Redding, CA 

MSA 

36 

19 

CALIFORNIA 

ANDERSON 

BATTLE 

CREEK APTS 

Redding, CA 

MSA 

24 

18 

CALIFORNIA 

ANDERSON 

BATTLE CRK ' 

SR APTS 

Redding CA 

MSA 

40 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

BURNEY 

BURNEY 

VILLA APTS 

Redding, CA 

MSA 

40 

38 

CALIFORNIA 

FALL RIVER 

MILLS 

CEDARWOOD 

APTS 

Redding, CA 

MSA 

38 

36 

CALIFORNIA 

ANDERSON 

MANZANITA/R 
IVER APT 

C/O SUNSET 
PROP. 

Redding, CA 

MSA 

268 

235 

CALIFORNIA 

BURNEY 

MOUNTAIN 

SENIOR CTR 
C/O IRM 

Redding, CA 

MSA 

42 

36 



481 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

SHASTA LAKE 

VALLEY 

RIDGE 

SENIOR 

APARTMENTS 

Redding, CA 

MSA 

38 

37 

CALIFORNIA 

RIO VISTA 

CASITAS DEL 

RIO APT 

Vallejo- 
Fairfield, CA 

MSA 

40 

35 

CALIFORNIA 

DIXON 

MOONLIGHT 

APARTMENT 

Valle j o- 
Fairfield, CA 

MSA 

56 

46 

CALIFORNIA 

WINDSOR 

BELL MANOR 

APTS % 

BURBANK 

HOUSING 

Santa Rosa- 

Petaluma, CA 

MSA 

95 

81 

CALIFORNIA 

CLOVERDALE 

CLOVERDALE 

GARDEN 

APARTMENTS 

Santa Rosa- 
Petaluma, CA 

MSA 

34 

26 

CALIFORNIA 

HEALDSBURG 

FITCH MTN 

TERRACE 

Santa Rosa- 
Petaluma, CA 

MSA 

40 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

SONOMA 

OAK RIDGE 
APTS C/O 
BURBANK 

HSNG 

Santa Rosa- 
Petaluma, CA 

MSA 

35 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

SONOMA 

SONOMA 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Santa Rosa- 
Petaluma, CA 

MSA 

30 

3 

CALIFORNIA 

SONOMA 

VILLAGE 

GREEN II 

Santa Rosa- 
Petaluma, CA 

MSA 

34 

28 

CALIFORNIA 

CLOVERDALE 

VINEYARD 

MANOR APTS 

Santa Rosa- 
Petaluma, CA 

MSA 

36 

10 

CALIFORNIA 

PATTERSON 

EL SOLYO 

VILLAGE 

Modesto, CA 

MSA 

46 

27 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKDALE 

GARDEN APTS 

% IRM 

Modesto, CA 

MSA 

42 

41 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKDALE 

OAKDALE 

APARTMENTS 

Modesto, CA 

MSA 

42 

39 









482 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKDALE 

OAKRIDGB 

APTS C/0 

CIC 

OAKRIDGE LP 

Modesto, CA 

MSA 

41 

40 

CALIFORNIA 

PATTERSON 

PATTERSON 

PLACE 

APARTMENTS 

Modesto, CA 

MSA 

40 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

RIVERBANK 

RIVERVIEW 

GARDEN 

Modesto, CA 

MSA 

42 

41 

CALIFORNIA 

WATERFORD 

SUNRISE 

VISTA APTS 

Modesto, CA 

MSA 

24 

18 

CALIFORNIA 

WATERFORD 

WATERFORD 

GARDEN % 

BUCKINGHAM 

MGMT 

Modesto, CA 

MSA 

51 

3 

CALIFORNIA 

RIVERBANK 

WILLOW 

POINTE APTS 

Modesto, CA 

MSA 

25 

24 

CALIFORNIA 

LIVE OAK 

BUTTE VIEW 

ESTATES 

Yuba City, CA 
MSA 

32 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

LIVE OAK 

CENTENNIAL 

ARMS 

Yuba City, CA 
MSA 

22 

22 

CALIFORNIA 

LIVE OAK 

COUNTRY 

OAKS APTS 

Yuba City, CA 
MSA 

51 

20 

CALIFORNIA 

PORTERVILLE 

ALDER 

APARTMENTS 
C/0 AETW 
GROUP 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

64 

58 

CALIFORNIA 

OROSI 

ALTA/SEQ/OR 

C 1&2 C/O 
TETRA PROP 

MGT 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

160 

150 

CALIFORNIA 

TULARE 

BARDSLEY 

GARDENS 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

49 

48 

CALIFORNIA 

WOODLAKE 

BRAVO 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

60 

59 

CALIFORNIA 

WOODLAKE 

CASTLE ROCK 
ESTATES C/O 
BUCKINGHAM 

PROPERTY 

MANAGEMENT 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

40 

25 



483 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

LINDSAY 

DELTA VISTA 

APARTMENTS 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

40 

12 

CALIFORNIA 

DINUBA 

DINUBA 

PARKSIDE 

VLG 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

76 

20 

CALIFORNIA 

EARLIMART 

EARLIMART 

SR. APT, 

C/O CBM 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

35 

34 

CALIFORNIA 

DINUBA 

EL MONTE 

VfEST APTS 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

40 

21 

CALIFORNIA 

DINUBA 

EUCLID 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

57 

0 

CALIFORNIA 

PORTERVILLE 

EVERGREEN 
APTS C/O 

AETW 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

41 

40 

CALIFORNIA 

EXETER 

EXETER 

APARTMENTS 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

58 

21 

CALIFORNIA 

EXETER 

EXETER 

ELDERLY 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

24 

24 

CALIFORNIA 

EXETER 

EXETER 

SENIOR 

VILLA 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

44 

43 

CALIFORNIA 

FARMERSVILLE 

FARMERSVILL 

E GATEWY % 

BUCKINGHAM 

MGMT 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

48 

27 

CALIFORNIA 

DINUBA 

GARDEN 

ESTATES 

Visalia- 
Porterville , 

CA MSA 

44 

43 

CALIFORNIA 

LINDSAY 

LINDSAY 

APARTMENTS 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

60 

58 

CALIFORNIA 

LINDSAY 

LINDSAY 

PACIFIC % 

BUCKINGHAM 

MGMT 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

73 

24 




485 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

CALIFORNIA 

DINUBA 

WEST 

NORTHWAY 

APTS 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

38 

12 

CALIFORNIA 

TULARE 

WESTSIDE 

PALM 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

40 

38 

CALIFORNIA 

EARLIMART 

WESTWOOD 

MANOR 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

40 

39 

CALIFORNIA 

WOODLAKE 

WOODLAKE 

APTS C/O 

AETW 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

48 

47 

CALIFORNIA 

WOODLAKE 

WOODLAKE 

GARDEN APT 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

48 

44 

CALIFORNIA 

WOODLAKE 

WOODLAKE 

MANOR 

Visalia- 

Porterville, 

CA MSA 

44 

43 

CALIFORNIA 

MARYSVILLE 

ALBERTA 

GARDENS 

APARTMENTS 
C/O FPI MGT 
CO 

Yxiba City, CA 
MSA 

48 

43 

CALIFORNIA 

WHEATLAND 

BEAR RIVER 
APTS C/O 

CBM GROUP 

INC 

Yuba City, CA 
MSA 

24 

23 

CALIFORNIA 

MARYSVILLE 

CASA DEL 

ESTE APTS 

Yuba City, CA 
MSA 

56 

51 

CALIFORNIA 

WHEATLAND 

DONNER 

TRAIL MANOR 

Yuba City, CA 
MSA 

44 

42 

CALIFORNIA 

OLIVEHURST 

OLIVE TREE 

SENIOR 

Yuba City, CA 
MSA 

44 

43 

CALIFORNIA 

OLIVEHURST 

OLIVEHURST 
APTS C/O 
BARKER MGNT 

Yuba City, CA 
MSA 

51 

47 

COLORADO 

BENNETT 

GOLDEN OAKS 

MANOR 

Denver- Aurora- 
Broomfield, CO 
MSA 

24 

13 



486 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

COLORADO 

BRIGHTON 

PINE CONE 

VILLAGE 

Denver -Aurora- 
Broomfield, CO 
MSA 

40 

22 

COLORADO 

BRIGHTON 

PLATTE 

VALLEY 

TERRACE OF 

BRIGHTON 

Denver- Aurora- 
Broomfield, CO 
MSA 

46 

11 

COLORADO 

BRIGHTON 

VERNON PARK 

APTS I 

Denver -Aurora ~ 
Broomfield, CO 
MSA 

24 

24 

COLORADO 

BRIGHTON 

VERNON PARK 

II 

Denver -Aurora - 
Broomfield, CO 
MSA 

40 

39 

COLORADO 

DEER TRAIL 

BIJOU MANOR 

Denver -Aurora - 
Broomfield, CO 
MSA 

11 

11 

COLORADO 

NEDERLAND 

PRIME HAVEN 

Boulder, CO 

MSA 

6 

6 

COLORADO 

LYONS 

WALTER SELF 

APTS. 

Boulder, CO 

MSA 

12 

12 

COLORADO 

CASTLE ROCK 

CASTLE ROCK 

I 

Denve r - Aurora - 
Broomfield, CO 
MSA 

40 

13 

COLORADO 

CASTLE ROCK 

CASTLE ROCK 

II 

Denve r - Aurora - 
Broomfield, CO 
MSA 

40 

6 

COLORADO 

BERTHOUD 

HAMILTON 

PARK APTS 

Fort Collins- 
Loveland, CO 

MSA 

24 

24 

COLORADO 

BERTHOUD 

HAMILTON 

PARK II 

Fort Collins- 
Loveland, CO 

MSA 

24 

23 

COLORADO 

ESTES PARK 

PARK RIDGE 

APTS 

Fort Coliins- 
Loveland, CO 

MSA 

32 

12 

COLORADO 

ESTES PARK 

SOUTH ST 

VRAIN APTS 

Fort Collins- 
Loveland, CO 

MSA 

12 

12 



487 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

COLORADO 

ESTES PARK 

TRAIL RIDGE 

APTS 

Fort Collins- 
Loveland, CO 

MSA 

24 

23 

COLORADO 

PRUITA 

GRAND MESA 

APTS 

Grand 

Junction, CO 

MSA 

24 

23 

COLORADO 

PORT LUPTON 

ADAMS PARK 

APTS 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

40 

39 

COLORADO 

AULT 

AULT 

APARTMENTS 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

16 

15 

COLORADO 

PLATTEVILLE 

CEDAR APTS 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

16 

16 

COLORADO 

WINDSOR 

CENTURY 

THREE APTS 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

72 

52 

COLORADO 

JOHNSTOWN 

COLUMBINE 

COMPLEX 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

24 

8 

COLORADO 

WINDSOR 

COTTONWOOD 

APTS 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

37 

29 

COLORADO 

FORT LUPTON 

FULTON 

AVENUE APTS 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

11 

11 

COLORADO 

WINDSOR 

GOVERNOR ' S 

FARM 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

48 

27 

COLORADO 

KERSEY 

KERSEY 

APARTMENTS 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

32 

31 

COLORADO 

MILLIKEN 

MILLIKEN 

APARTMENTS 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

28 

27 

COLORADO 

PLATTEVILLE 

PLATTEVILLE 

APTS 

Greeley, CO 

MSA 

16 

15 

DELAWARE 

MILFORD 

ACADEMY 

APTS 

Dover, DE MSA 

12 

0 

DELAWARE 

HARRINGTON 

DIAMOND 

COURT 

Dover, DE MSA 

34 

14 

DELAWARE 

HARRINGTON 

DIAMOND 

COURT II 

APTS 

Dover , DE MSA 

32 

28 

DELAWARE 

SMYRNA 

FRAZER 

PLACE 

Dover, DE MSA 

30 

29 

DELAWARE 

SMYRNA 

FRAZIER 

PLACE II 

Dover, DE MSA 

24 

24 

DELAWARE 

HARRINGTON 

HERITAGE 

MANOR 

Dover, DE MSA 

32 

32 



488 


STATE 

location 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

» 

UNITS 

# RA 
UNITS 

DELAWARE 

SMYRNA 

HERON RUN 

APTS 

Dover, DE MSA 

40 

40 

DELAWARE 

FELTON 

HURD'S 

CROSSING 

APTS 

Dover, DB MSA 

36 

36 

DELAWARE 

FELTON 

PEACH TREE 

APTS. 

Dover, DE MSA 

32 

22 

DELAWARE 

HARRINGTON 

WEST STREET 

ELD APTS 

Dover, DE MSA 

32 

32 

DELAWARE 

HARRINGTON 

WEST STREET 

MANOR APTS. 

Dover, DE MSA 

28 

28 

DELAWARE 

MIDDLETOWN 

NORTH LAKE 

VLG I 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

42 

0 

DELAWARE 

MIDDLETOWN 

NORTH LAKE 

VLG II 

Philadelphia - 
Camden- 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

10 

10 

FLORIDA 

ALACHUA 

ALACHUA 

VILLAS LTD. 

HALLMARK 

MGMT 

Gainesville, 

FL MSA 

35 

0 

FLORIDA 

ARCHER 

ARCHER 

HOMES 

Gainesville, 

FL MSA 

24 

18 

FLORIDA 

ARCHER 

ARCHER 

VILLAGE, 

LTD 

Gainesville, 

FL MSA 

24 

20 

FLORIDA 

NEWBERRY 

HAMMOCK 

OAKS APTS 

Gainesville, 

FL MSA 

37 

1 

FLORIDA 

WALDO 

WALDO 

VILLAS LTD 

Gainesville, 

FL MSA 

32 

0 

FLORIDA 

HAWTHORNE 

WASHINGTON 

SQUARE 

FLYNN 

MANAGEMENT 

Gainesville, 

FL MSA 

28 

27 

FLORIDA 

TALLAHASSEE 

BRIARWOOD 

GARDEN 

Panama City- 
Lynn Haven - 
Panama City 
Beach, FL MSA 

64 

63 



489 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

9 

UNITS 

# RA 

FLORIDA 

LYNN HAVEN 

FOREST 

MANOR APTS 

Panama City- 
Lynn Haven- 
Panatna City 
Beach, FL MSA 

24 

23 

FLORIDA 

PANAMA CITY 

GATEWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Panama City- 
Lynn Haven - 
Panama City 
Beach, FL MSA 

37 

24 

FLORIDA 

LYNN HAVEN 

HAVENWOOD 

GARDENS 

Panama City- 
Lynn Haven - 
Panama City 
Beach, FL MSA 

56 

55 

FLORIDA 

LYNN HAVEN 

PINEHURST 

GARDEN AP 

Panama City- 
Lynn Haven - 
Panama City 
Beach, FL MSA 

72 

71 

FLORIDA 

PORT 

CHARLOTTE 

PRESBYTERIA 

N VILLAS OF 

PORT 

CHARLOTTE 

Punt a Gorda, 

FL MSA 

70 

48 

FLORIDA 

IMMOKALEE 

GARDEN LAKE 

APTS 

Naples -Marco 
Island, FL MSA 

66 

8 

FLORIDA 

IMMOKALEE 

HERITAGE 

VILLAS OF 

IMMOKALEE 

LTD 

Naples-Marco 
Island, FL MSA 

41 

2 

FLORIDA 

IMMOKALEE 

SO VILLAS 

IMMOKALEE 

Naples-Marco 
Island, FL MSA 

35 

31 

FLORIDA 

IMMOKALEE 

SUMMER GLEN 

APTS 

Naples-Marco 
Island, FL MSA 

46 

45 

FLORIDA 

IMMOKALEE 

WILLOWBROOK 

PLACE 

Naples-Marco 
Island, FL MSA 

42 

8 

FLORIDA 

CENTURY 

CAMELLIA 

GARDENS 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent , FL MSA 

32 

29 

FLORIDA 

CENTURY 

CENTURY 

WOODS APTS 

Pensacoia- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent , FL MSA 

36 

0 



490 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

FLORIDA 

CANTONMENT 

GRANTWOOD 

APARTMENT 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent, FL MSA 

37 

29 

FLORIDA 

CENTURY 

OAKWOOD 

VILLAGE 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent, FL MSA 

40 

39 

FLORIDA 

PENSACOLA 

SUGAR HILL 

APTS 

Pensacola- 
Perry Pass- 
Brent , FL MSA 

51 

49 

FLORIDA 

CANTONMENT 

WILD OAK 

APARTMENTS 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent , FL MSA 

107 

107 

FLORIDA 

BUNNELL 

BELLA VISTA 

APTS 

Palm Coast, FL 
MSA 

45 

27 

FLORIDA 

FLAGLER BEACH 

FLAGLER BCH 

VILLAS 

Palm Coast, FL 
MSA 

43 

42 

FLORIDA 

BUNNELL 

GAMBIA 

WOODS APTS 

Palm Coast, FL 
MSA 

36 

23 

FLORIDA 

BUNNELL 

PINEVIEW 

APTS 

Palm Coast, FL 
MSA 

16 

11 

FLORIDA 

TRENTON 

TRENTON 

APTS 

Gainesville, 

FL MSA 

36 

0 

FLORIDA 

TRENTON 

TRENTON 

APTS II 

Gainesville, 

FL MSA 

24 

22 

FLORIDA 

BROOKS VI LLE 

BROOKSVILLA 

s 

APARTMENTS 

Tampa- St . 
Petersburg- 
Clearwater, FL 
MSA 

60 

0 

FLORIDA 

BROOKSVILLE 

GREENBRIAR 

VILLA 

Tampa- St. 
Petersburg- 
Clearwater, FL 
MSA 

40 

39 

FLORIDA 

BROOKSVILLE 

NORBOURNE 

ESTATES 

Tampa- St . 
Petersburg - 
Clearwater, FL 
MSA 

44 

38 




491 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

FLORIDA 

BROOKSVILLE 

NORBOURNE 

ESTATES II 

Tampa -St . 
Petersburg- 
Clearwater, FL 
MSA 

15 

10 

FLORIDA 

BROOKSVILLE 

TANGLEWOOD 

APTS 

Tampa- St. 
Petersburg- 
Clearwater, FL 
MSA 

40 

36 

FLORIDA 

BROOKSVILLE 

TANGLEWOOD 

APTS II 

Tampa -St . 
Petersburg- 
Clearwater, FL 
MSA 

15 

14 

FLORIDA 

BROOKSVILLE 

VILLAS OF 

SHADY OAK 

Tampa-St . 
Petersburg- 
Clearwater, FL 

MSA 

36 

29 

FLORIDA 

WIMAUMA 

NEWMAUMA 

HOMES I 

Tampa-St . 

Peter sburg- 
Clearwater, FL 
MSA 

42 

0 

FLORIDA 

WIMAUMA 

NEWMAUMA 

HOMES II 

Tampa-St . 
Petersburg- 
Ciearwater, FL 
MSA 

36 

34 

FLORIDA 

WIMAUMA 

NEWMAUMA 

HOMES III 

Tampa-St . 
Petersburg- 
Clearwater, FL 
MSA 

21 

19 

FLORIDA 

SEPPNER 

NORTH GROVE 

ASSOC 

Tampa-St . 
Petersburg - 
Clearwater, FL 

MSA 

32 

30 

FLORIDA 

VERO BEACH 

HERITAGE 

VILLAS I 

Sebastian- Vero 
Beach, FL MSA 

117 

56 

FLORIDA 

VERO BEACH 

SUNSET 

APARTMENTS 

Sebastian- Vero 
Beach, FL MSA 

36 

35 








GROVELAND 


MOUNT DORA 


LEHIGH ACRES 


PROPERTY 

MSA 

PALM BROOK 
APTS LTD 1 

Orlando- 

Kissitnmee- 
Sanford, FL 
MSA 

PEITORYVILLA 

S T- 

MANNAUSA & 

CO 

Orlando- 

Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 
MSA 

PEPPER TREE 

APTS 

Orlando- 
Kissimtnee- 
Sanford, FL 
MSA 

PEPPER TREE 

APTS II 

Orlando- 
Kissiramee- 
Sanford, FL 
MSA 

PL UMATILLA 

LTD 

Oriando- 

Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

ROSEMONT 

MANOR 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 
MSA 

SIERRA 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 
MSA 

SUN 

VILLAGE, 

LTD. 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 
MSA 

SUNNY HILL 

APTS. 

Orlando - 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, PL 

MSA 

THE RIDGE 

AT MOUNT 

DORA APTS. 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 
MSA 

WOODCLIFF 

APTS. 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 
MSA 

PRESBYTERIA 

N VILLAS OF 

LEHIGH INC 

Cape Coral - 
Fort Myers, 
MSA 


UNITS UNITS 


50 0 


32 32 


70 I 64 


35 1 32 


34 34 


37 ! 0 


50 18 


34 20 


34 32 


44 44 


34 34 


495 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

FLORIDA 

BRADENTON 

LAKE EAST 

APARTMENTS 

North Port- 

Bradenton- 
Sarasota, FL 

MSA 

40 

0 

FLORIDA 

BRADENTON 

LAKE EAST 

II 

North Port- 

Bradenton- 
Sarasota, FL 

MSA 

22 

0 

FLORIDA 

PALMETTO 

PALMETTO 

VILLAS 

North Port- 

Bradenton- 
Sarasota, FL 

MSA 

49 

46 

FLORIDA 

ELLENTON 

ROSEWOOD 

MANOR 

North Port- 

Bradenton- 
Sarasota, FL 

MSA 

43 

19 

FLORIDA 

OCALA 

HILLTOP 

MANOR 

Ocala, FL MSA 

36 

35 

FLORIDA 

OCALA 

HILLTOP 

MANOR II 

Ocala, FL MSA 

45 

44 

FLORIDA 

BELLEVIBW 

MEADOWFIELD 

APTS 

Ocala, FL MSA 

30 

30 

FLORIDA 

BELLEVIEW 

OVAR,LTD 

Ocala, FL MSA 

42 

41 

FLORIDA 

DUNNELLON 

RAINBOW 

GARDENS APT 

Ocala, FL MSA 

36 

36 

FLORIDA 

DUNNELLON 

RHHR, LTD 

Ocala, FL MSA 

67 

67 

FLORIDA 

BELLEVIEW 

WOODSIDE 

APTS 

Ocala, FL MSA 

42 

41 

FLORIDA 

INDIANTOWN 

JOSEPH LEE 

GARDENS 

Port St. 

Lucie, FL MSA 

33 

29 

FLORIDA 

STUART 

SALERNO 

COVE 

Port St . 

Lucie, FL MSA 

50 

50 

FLORIDA 

INDIANTOWN 

SMOKERISE 

APARTMENT 

SMOKERISE 

DEV. LTD. 

Port St. 

Lucie, FL MSA 

47 

36 

FLORIDA 

STUART 

STUART 

MANOR DBA 

SMOKERISE, 

LTD 

Port St . 

Lucie, FL MSA 

40 

38 


496 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

FLORIDA 

CRESTVIEW 

BENT CREEK 

APTS 

Crestview- Fort 
Walton Beach- 
Destin, FL MSA 

36 

35 

FLORIDA 

CRESTVIEW 

BENT CREEK 

II APTS 

Crestview- Fort 
Walton Beach- 

Destin, FL MSA 

24 

17 

FLORIDA 

CRESTVIEW 

BRENTWOOD 

APARTMENT 

Crestview- Fort 

Walton Beach- 
Destin, FL MSA 

38 

37 

FLORIDA 

CRESTVIEW 

BROOKMEADE 

VILLAS 

Crestview- Fort 
Walton Beach- 
Destin, FL MSA 

32 

28 

FLORIDA 

CRESTVIEW 

CRESTVIEW 

APTS II 

Crestview- Fort 

Walton Beach- 
Destin, PL MSA 

24 

22 

FLORIDA 

CRESTVIEW 

LENA TURNER 

VILLAGE 

Crestview- Fort 
Walton Beach- 
Destin, FL MSA 

40 

39 

FLORIDA 

NICSVILLE 

WILDWOOD 

APTS 

Crestview- Fort 
Walton Beach- 
Destin, FL MSA 

51 

50 

FLORIDA 

WINTER GARDEN 

BAY POINTS 

APTS 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

61 

38 

FLORIDA 

OCOEE 

CROWN POINT 

APTS 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

34 

34 

FLORIDA 

WINTER GARDEN 

EVERGREEN 

GARDEN 

APARTMENTS 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

33 

5 

FLORIDA 

APOPKA 

MAINE AVE 

APTS 

Orlando- 

Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

40 

1 

FLORIDA 

APOPKA 

MAINE 

AVENUE 

VILLAS 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

40 

5 


497 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

tjNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

FLORIDA 

OCOEE 

OCOEE 

GARDEN 

VILLAS 

Orlando- 

Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

36 

36 

FLORIDA 

WINTER GARDEN 

OSPREY 

LANDING 

APARTMENTS 

Orlando- 

Kissiramee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

71 

38 

FLORIDA 

WINTER GARDEN 

OSPREY 

LANDING 

APARTMENTS 

II 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

38 

9 

FLORIDA 

ORLANDO 

SOUTH 

HIAWASSEE 

VILLAGE 

Orlando- 

Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

58 

55 

FLORIDA 

KISSIMMEE 

BREEZEWOOD 

VILLAGE 

Orlando- 
Kissiramee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

43 

4 

FLORIDA 

KISSIMMEE 

BREEZEWOOD 

VILLAGE II 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

86 

4 

FLORIDA 

ST. CLOUD 

INGLEWOOD 

MEADOWS 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

50 

39 

FLORIDA 

KISSIMMEE 

KISSIMMEE 

HOMES 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

104 

83 

FLORIDA 

ST. CLOUD 

SOUTHWIND 

APARTMENT 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, PL 

MSA 

34 

33 

FLORIDA 

ST. CLOUD 

ST. CLOUD 

APARTMENTS 

Orlando- 

Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

30 

7 

FLORIDA 

KISSIMMEE 

WILLOWS 

VILLAGE 

Orlando- 
Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

MSA 

46 

0 

FLORIDA 

KISSIMMEE 

WILLOWS 

VILLAGE II 

Orlando- 

Kissimmee- 
Sanford, FL 

45 

44 





500 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

FLORIDA 

FORT MEADE 

BROADWAY 

TERRACE AP 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

34 

30 

FLORIDA 

FORT MEADE 

CHARLTON 

COURT 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

49 

39 

FLORIDA 

HAINES CITY 

CITRUS 

RIDGE APT 

II 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

36 

25 

FLORIDA 

HAINES CITY 

CITRUS 

RIDGE APTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

30 

0 

FLORIDA 

LAKELAND 

COUNTRY 

MANOR APTS. 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

48 

48 

FLORIDA 

LAKE WALES 

DOMARIS 

APARTMENTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

23 

23 

FLORIDA 

HAINES CITY 

EASTWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

42 

28 

FLORIDA 

HAINES CITY 

EASTWOOD 

APTS II 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

34 

22 

FLORIDA 

FROSTPROOF 

ELKHORN 

APTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

36 

36 

FLORIDA 

FROSTPROOF 

FROSTPROOF 

VILLAS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

32 

24 

FLORIDA 

HAINES CITY 

HAINES CITY 

APTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

45 

32 

FLORIDA 

LAKELAND 

HIGHLAND 

APARTMENTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

50 

32 

FLORIDA 

LAKELAND 

HIGHLAND 

APT II 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

28 

0 

FLORIDA 

HAINES CITY 

HIGHLAND 

RIDGE APTS 

Lake 1 and - 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

48 

41 

FLORIDA 

HAINES CITY 

HILLTOP 

TERRACE APT 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

32 

25 



501 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

FLORIDA 

AUBURNDALE 

KEL KIM 

COMMONS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

34 

33 

FLORIDA 

LAKE WALES 

LAKE WALES 

VILLAS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

56 

56 

FLORIDA 

HAINES CITY 

LAUREL 

HILLS 

VILLAS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

46 

46 

FLORIDA 

MULBERRY 

OAKVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

29 

26 

FLORIDA 

LAKE WALES 

ORANGEMONT 

VILLAGE 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

53 

26 

FLORIDA 

LAKE WALES 

PEACE RIVER 

KNOLL 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

34 

13 

FLORIDA 

FROSTPROOF 

PEPPER TREE 

APTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

33 

30 

FLORIDA 

POLK CITY 

POLK CITY 

VILLAS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

35 

30 

FLORIDA 

LAKE ALFRED 

REDWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

30 

0 

FLORIDA 

BARTOW 

TARO PAKEMI 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

18 

16 

FLORIDA 

WAHNETA 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

7 

7 

FLORIDA 

LAKE SHORE 

VILLAGE 

GREEN APTII 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

54 

31 

FLORIDA 

LAKE SHORE 

VILLAGE 

GREEN APTS 

Lake 1 and - 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

54 

25 

FLORIDA 

LAKE WALES 

WALES 

LANDING 

APARTMENTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

34 

16 

FLORIDA 

MULBERRY 

WEST 

MULBERRY 

HGTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

36 

29 

FLORIDA 

BARTOW 

WHISPERING 

PINES 

APARTMENTS 

Lakeland- 
Winter Haven, 

FL MSA 

64 

39 



502 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

# HA 

UNITS 

FLORIDA 

PACE 

ANDORA 

VILLAS 

APARTMENTS 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent, FL MSA 

35 

0 

FLORIDA 

MILTON 

ASTOR 

VILLAGE 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent, FL MSA 

50 

0 

FLORIDA 

MILTON 

COUNTRY 

HAVEN APTS 

BOYD 

MANAGEMENT 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent , FL MSA 

43 

40 

FLORIDA 

PACE 

COUNTRY 

VILLAGE LTD 

Pensacola - 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent , FL MSA 

35 

2 

FLORIDA 

PACE 

DEER RUN 

VILLAS LTD 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent, FL MSA 

20 

0 

FLORIDA 

MILTON 

OAKWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent, FL MSA 

44 

43 

FLORIDA 

MILTON 

REGENCY 

ARMS APTS 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent, PL MSA 

53 

0 

FLORIDA 

MILTON 

SCENIC VIEW 

APTS LTD 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent, FL MSA 

24 

19 

FLORIDA 

GULF BREEZE 

WIND MEADOW 

APTS 

Pensacola- 
Ferry Pass- 
Brent, PL MSA 

46 

15 

FLORIDA 

NORTH PORT 

VICTORIA 

POINTS 

North Port- 

Bradenton- 

Sarasota, PL 

MSA 

42 

0 

FLORIDA 

NORTH PORT 

VILLAS OF 

NORTH PORT 

North Port- 

Bradenton- 

Sarasota, FL 

MSA 

38 

38 

FLORIDA 

DEBARY 

DEBARY 

VILLAS APTS 

Deltona- 
Daytona Beach- 
Ormond Beach, 

FL MSA 

32 

0 




504 


STATE 

location 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

GEORGIA 

QUITMAN 

BROOK 

FOREST APT 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

32 

22 

GEORGIA 

LAKE PARK 

LAKE PARK 

PROJECT 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

30 

0 

GEORGIA 

QUITMAN 

SPRING 

CREEK APTS 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

42 

40 

GEORGIA 

PEMBROKE 

NORTHWOOD 

APT 

Savannah, GA 

MSA 

36 

0 

GEORGIA 

RICHMOND HILL 

PLANTATION 

APT 

Savannah , GA 

MSA 

58 

0 

GEORGIA 

RICHMOND HILL 

PLANTATION 

APT III 

Savannah , GA 

MSA 

54 

0 

GEORGIA 

RICHMOND HILL 

PLANTATION 

APTS IV 

Savannah , GA 

MSA 

49 

0 

GEORGIA 

RICHMOND HILL 

THE 

PLANTATION 

APT 

Savannah , GA 

MSA 

53 

0 

GEORGIA 

WAYNESBORO 

ASHTON 

VILLAGE 

Augusta - 
Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

36 

36 

GEORGIA 

WAYNESBORO, 

FOREST 

RIDGE APTS 
C/O BOYD 
MANAGEMENT 

August a - 
Richmond 

Coxmty, GA-SC 
MSA 

24 

23 

GEORGIA 

MIDVILLE 

MAPLE LANE 

APTS 

August a - 
Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

10 

10 

GEORGIA 

SARDIS 

MEADOW 

WOODS APTS 
C/O BOYD 
MANAGEMENT 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

24 

24 

GEORGIA 

WAYNESBORO 

ORCHARD 

HILL I APTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

32 

13 



505 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

GEORGIA 

WAYNESBORO 

ORCHARD 

HILL II 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

34 

24 

GEORGIA 

WAYNESBORO 

WINDY HILL 

APTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

48 

22 

GEORGIA 

WAYNESBORO 

WOODLAND 
TERRACE C/0 
BOYD 

MANAGEMENT 

Augusta- 

Richraond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

30 

15 

GEORGIA 

RINGGOLD 

OAKRIDGE 

APARTMENTS 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

40 

0 

GEORGIA 

RINGGOLD 

ROSEWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

I 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

52 

0 

GEORGIA 

RINGGOLD 

ROSEWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

II 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

32 

9 

GEORGIA 

BLOOMINGDALE 

MAGNOLIA 

LANE APT 

Savannah , GA 

MSA 

48 

0 

GEORGIA 

HARLEM 

HARLEM OAKS 

APARTMENTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

24 

0 

GEORGIA 

HARLEM 

SOUTHS IDE 

VILLAS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

24 

0 

GEORGIA 

ROBERTA 

HUNTER 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Macon, GA MSA 

24 

12 

GEORGIA 

TRENTON 

MOUNTAIN 

VIEW APTS. 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

24 

15 

GEORGIA 

RINCON 

FAIROAKS 

LANE 

Savannah, GA 

MSA 

44 

0 

GEORGIA 

SPRINGFIELD 

SPRING 

HOLLOW APT 

Savannah , GA 

MSA 

53 

0 

GEORGIA 

RINCON 

WILLOWPEG 

LANE APTS 

Savannah, GA 

MSA 

48 

48 



506 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

» 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

GEORGIA 

RINCON 

WILLOWPEG 

VLG APTS 

Savannah , GA 

MSA 

81 

77 

GEORGIA 

CAVE SPRING 

STEVE 

PETTIS 

COURT 

Rome , GA MSA 

31 

0 

GEORGIA 

FLOWERY 

BRANCH 

CHARTER OAK 

ESTATES W T 

LAMB 

Gainesville, 

GA MSA 

12 

5 

GEORGIA 

LULA 

RIDGECREST 

APTS 

Gainesville, 

GA MSA 

12 

0 

GEORGIA 

HAMILTON 

HERITAGE 

VILLAS OF 

HAMILTON 

Columbus, GA- 
AL MSA 

24 

21 

GEORGIA 

PINE MOUNTAIN 

PINE 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Columbus , GA- 
AL MSA 

66 

64 

GEORGIA 

PERRY 

COMMODORE 

MANOR 

Warner Robins, 

GA MSA 

53 

0 

GEORGIA 

PERRY 

KINGS VILLA 

I 

Warner Robins, 
GA MSA 

60 

59 

GEORGIA 

PERRY 

KINGS 

VILLAS II 

Warner Robins, 
GA MSA 

30 

30 

GEORGIA 

PERRY 

PINEBROOK 
APTS C/O 

BOYD 

MANAGEMENT 

Warner Robins, 
GA MSA 

52 

0 

GEORGIA 

GRAY, GA 

GRAY 

GARDENS 

APTS 

Macon , GA MSA 

55 

0 

GEORGIA 

GRAY 

NORTHS IDE 

VILLAS OF 

GRAY 

Macon, GA MSA 

24 

0 

GEORGIA 

LAKELAND 

CHESTNUT 

VILLAGE I & 

II 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

59 

48 

GEORGIA 

LAKELAND 

LAKEWOOD 

APT 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

24 

13 

GEORGIA 

LEESBURG 

STONEGATE 
MANOR C/O 
HALLMARK 

MGMT 

Albany, GA MSA 

43 

0 

GEORGIA 

LAKE PARK 

ARBOR TRACE 

APT I 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

24 

24 


507 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

ff 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

GEORGIA 

LAKE PARK 

ARBOR TRACE 

APT II 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

43 

7 

GEORGIA 

LAKE PARK 

BROOKHAVEN 

APTS 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

48 

0 

GEORGIA 

LAKE PARK 

FRANCIS 

LAKE APT I 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

24 

17 

GEORGIA 

LAKE PARK 

FR/mCIS 

LAKE APT II 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

24 

0 

GEORGIA 

LAKE PARK 

HILLMONT 

APT 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

43 

41 

GEORGIA 

HAHIRA 

MBADOWBROOK 

APT 

Valdosta, GA 

MSA 

16 

11 

GEORGIA 

BUENA VISTA 

BRIARWOOD 

APTS I & II 

Columbus , GA- 
AL MSA 

38 

37 

GEORGIA 

BUENA VISTA 

HAMPTON 

LANE APTS. 

Columbus , GA- 
AL MSA 

24 

9 

GEORGIA 

BUENA VISTA 

MAGNOLIA 

TERRACE 

Columbus , GA- 

AL MSA 

25 

24 

GEORGIA 

BUENA VISTA 

VISTA WOODS 

APTS 

Columbus, GA- 
AL MSA 

24 

15 

GEORGIA 

THOMSON 

BUSSEY 

POINT APTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

24 

17 

GEORGIA 

THOMSON 

CHERRY 

STREET APTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

16 

14 

GEORGIA 

THOMSON 

HERITAGE 

VILLAS OF 

THOMSON 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

30 

13 

GEORGIA 

THOMSON 

OAK COURT 

APTS 

Augusta - 
Richmond 

Covinty, GA-SC 
MSA 

6 

0 

GEORGIA 

THOMSON 

SOUTHERN 

VILLAS OF 

THOMSON 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

50 

4 



1 






508 


STATE 

location 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

GEORGIA 

THOMSON 

SOUTHS IDE 

APARTMENT 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

18 

17 

GEORGIA 

DARIEN 

DOYLE 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Brunswick, GA 

MSA 

38 

37 

GEORGIA 

DARIEN 

SAWGRASS 

COVE 

Brunswick, GA 
MSA 

51 

25 

GEORGIA 

CRAWFORD 

AZALEA 

VILLAGE 

Athens - Clarke 
County , GA MSA 

24 

23 

GEORGIA 

CRAWFORD 

FORREST 

HILLS APTS 

Athens - Clarke 
County , GA MSA 

24 

12 

GEORGIA 

CRAWFORD 

HUNTINGTON 

VILLA 

APARTMENTS 

Athens - Clarke 
County, GA MSA 

25 

13 

GEORGIA 

LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON 

APTS 

Athens - Clarke 
County, GA MSA 

12 

10 

GEORGIA 

DAWSON 

HOUSING 

AUTHORITY 

OF CITY OF 

DAWSON 

Albany, GA MSA 

20 

0 

GEORGIA 

DAWSON 

MEADOW RUN 

APTS 

Albany, GA MSA 

49 

19 

GEORGIA 

DAWSON 

MEADOW RUN 

II APTS 

Albany, GA MSA 

40 

40 

GEORGIA 

JEFFERSONVILL 

E 

CEDAR LANE 

APTS. 

Macon, GA MSA 

32 

30 

GEORGIA 

LAFAYETTE 

AMBERWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

44 

0 

GEORGIA 

LAFAYETTE 

CARRIAGE 

HILL APTS 

Chattanooga , 
TN-GA MSA 

52 

48 

GEORGIA 

LAFAYETTE 

LAFAYETTE 

GARDENS 

Chattanooga , 
TN-GA MSA 

20 

20 

GEORGIA 

ROSSVILLE 

MISSION 

VILLAS 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

32 

12 

GEORGIA 

LAFAYETTE 

YESTER OAKS 

APARTMENTS 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

44 

8 









509 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

units 

# RA 

UNITS 

GEORGIA 

SYLVESTER 

AZALEA 

PLACE 

Albany, GA MSA 

49 

42 

GEORGIA 

SYLVESTER 

KINGS WAY 

Albany, GA MSA 

73 

8 

HAWAII 

EWA BEACH 

D.S. 

THOMPSON 

VILLAGE 

Honolulu, HI 

MSA 

84 

83 

HAWAII 

WAIANAE 

HALE MAKANA 

0 NANAKULI 

Honolulu, HI 

MSA 

48 

47 

HAWAII 

HALEIWA 

HALEIWA 

SENIOR CTZN 

Honolulu, HI 

MSA 

60 

59 

HAWAII 

WAHIAWA 

HELEMANO 

PLANTATION 

VILIAGE 

Honolulu, HI 

MSA 

24 

24 

HAWAII 

KAPOLEI 

KEKUILANI 

GARDENS % 

REALTY LAUA 

LLC 

Honolulu, HI 

MSA 

56 

55 

HAWAII 

WAHIAWA 

WHITMORE 

CIRCLE APT 

Honolulu, HI 

MSA 

44 

43 

IDAHO 

DOWNEY 

SOUTH 

DOWNEY APT 

Pocatello, ID 
MSA 

8 

8 

IDAHO 

IDAHO FALLS 

CREEKSIDE 

APTS % 

LANDMARK 

MGMT 

Idaho Falls, 

ID MSA 

40 

38 

IDAHO 

IDAHO FALLS 

WILLOWTREE 

APT 

Idaho Falls, 

ID MSA 

40 

12 

IDAHO 

RIGBY 

TETON VIEW 

APT 

Idaho Falls, 

ID MSA 

40 

40 

IDAHO 

MUD LAKE 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Idaho Falls, 

ID MSA 

8 

7 

IDAHO 

HAYDEN 

LAKEVIEW 
VILLAGE C/O 
NATIONWIDE 

MGT 

Coeur d’Alene, 

ID MSA 

24 

18 

IDAHO 

HAYDEN LAKE 

MATHEWS 

APTS 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

24 

18 

IDAHO 

POST FALLS 

MEADOWOOD 

GLEN 

%ST. VINCENT 

DEPAUL 

Coeur d’Alene, 

ID MSA 

12 

11 

IDAHO 

POST FALLS 

PARKSIDE 

APARTMENTS 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

24 

0 



510 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

IDAHO 

POST FALLS 

PARKSIDE SR 

APTS % THE 

CBM GROUP 

INC 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

18 

18 

IDAHO 

RATHDRUM 

PINE WOOD 

VILLAGE % 

PINE RIVER 

MGMT. 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

16 

16 

IDAHO 

POST FALLS 

ROSS POINT 

EAST 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

24 

24 

IDAHO 

POST FALLS 

ROSS POINT 

I % ST 

VINCENT 

DEPAUL 

SALVAGE 

BUREAU INC 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

24 

24 

IDAHO 

POST FALLS 

ROSS POINT 

II 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

24 

22 

IDAHO 

HAYDEN LAKE 

SARAH 

STREET 

APTS . 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

36 

34 

IDAHO 

SPIRIT LAKE 

TIMBERLANE 

APTS % PINE 

RIVER MGMT. 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

12 

4 

IDAHO 

POST FALLS 

TREATY ROCK 

HOUSE 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

15 

15 

IDAHO 

POST FALLS 

VALI-VU 

APARTMENTS 

%ST. VINCENT 

DEPAUL 

Coeur d’Alene, 

ID MSA 

B 

8 

IDAHO 

POST FALLS 

VALLEY VIEW 

APT 

Coeur d'Alene, 

ID MSA 

36 

31 

IDAHO 

AMERICAN 

FALLS 

GRAND 

CASCADE 

APTS 

Pocatello, ID 
MSA 

64 

62 

ILLINOIS 

TOLONO 

EVER APRIL 

TRUST# 032- 

786-006 

Champaign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

24 

17 

ILLINOIS 

MAHOMET 

HILLCREST 

APTS. 

Champaign- 
Urbana , IL MSA 

16 

16 



511 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

#RA 

UNITS 

ILLINOIS 

ST JOSEPH 

ST. JOSEPH 

VILLAGE 

APTS. I 

Champaign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

24 

24 

ILLINOIS 

ST. JOSEPH 

ST. JOSEPH 

VILLAGE 

APTS. II 

Champaign- 
Urbana , IL MSA 

24 

16 

ILLINOIS 

TOLONO 

TOLONO 

MANOR APTS. 

Champa ign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

16 

14 

ILLINOIS 

PAXTON 

CARLSON 

TERRACE 

Champaign- 
Urbana , IL MSA 

22 

22 

ILLINOIS 

PAXTON 

FRANKLIN 

STREET 

APARTMENTS 

Champaign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

12 

12 

ILLINOIS 

GIBSON CITY 

GIBSON CITY 

APTS. 

Charapaign- 
Urbana , IL MSA 

16 

15 

ILLINOIS 

GIBSON CITY 

MEADOW 

VILLAGE 

Champaign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

24 

0 

ILLINOIS 

PAXTON 

OLIN 

OSTENDORF 

VILLA APTS 

Champaign- 
Urbana , IL MSA 

17 

11 

ILLINOIS 

PAXTON 

PAXTON 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Champa ign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

10 

8 

ILLINOIS 

GIBSON CITY 

SCHOOLHOUSE 

APTS. 

Champaign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

34 

34 

ILLINOIS 

CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDGE 

MANOR 

Davenport - 
Moline-Rock 
Island, lA-IL 
MSA 

12 

12 

ILLINOIS 

WOODHULL 

CLOVER 

MANOR 

Davenport - 
Moline-Rock 
Island, lA-lL 
MSA 

12 

11 

ILLINOIS 

GENESEO 

COUNTRYSIDE 

APTS 

Davenport - 
Moline -Rock 
Island, lA-IL 
MSA 

16 

14 

ILLINOIS 

GALVA 

GALVA KOURT 

Davenport - 
Moline -Rock 
Island, lA-IL 
MSA 

16 

12 

ILLINOIS 

ATKINSON 

HERITAGE 

SQUARE 

Davenport- 
Moline-Rock 
Island, lA-IL 

MSA 

23 

9 



512 


STATE 

location 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

ILLINOIS 

HOPKINS PARK 

HICKORY 

HILLS 

SENIOR 
HOUSING C/O 
MOLINE MGMT 

Kankakee- 
Bradley, IL 

MSA 

40 

40 

ILLINOIS 

MANTENO 

MANTENO 

APTS. 

Kankakee- 
Bradley, IL 

MSA 

12 

9 

ILLINOIS 

ST. ANNE 

NORTHLAKE 

VILLA APT 

Kankakee - 
Bradley, IL 

MSA 

24 

24 

ILLINOIS 

HERSCHER 

SOLARTOWN 

APTS. 

Kankakee - 
Bradley, IL 

MSA 

10 

8 

ILLINOIS 

ST. ANNE 

SUN RIVER 

COMMONS 

Kankakee - 
Bradley, IL 

MSA 

24 

24 

ILLINOIS 

HOPKINS PARK 

WILDWIND 

SENIOR APT 

Kankakee - 
Bradley, IL 

MSA 

24 

23 

ILLINOIS 

BLUE MOUND 

BLUE MOUND 

APTS. 

Decatur, IL 

MSA 

8 

8 

ILLINOIS 

ARGENTA 

COUNTRY 

PLACE APTS. 

ARGENTA 

Decatur, IL 

MSA 

12 

10 

ILLINOIS 

MAROA 

COUNTRY 

PLACE APTS. 

MAROA 

Decatur, IL 

MSA 

20 

17 

ILLINOIS 

MACON 

MACON 

VILLAGE 

APTS. 

Decatur, IL 

MSA 

4 

4 

ILLINOIS 

MT. ZION 

MT. ZION 

APARTMENTS 

Decatur, IL 

MSA 

48 

40 

ILLINOIS 

MT.ZION 

MT. ZION 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Decatur, IL 

MSA 

24 

15 

ILLINOIS 

TOLUCA 

MONTE 

CASSINO 

VILLA %WDC 

MANAGEMENT 

Peoria, IL MSA 

20 

18 

ILLINOIS 

LACON 

RIVER 

VALLEY 

APTS. 

Peoria, IL MSA 

18 

15 

ILLINOIS 

WENONA 

WENONA 

PLACE APTS. 

Peoria, IL MSA 

16 

16 



513 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

ILLINOIS 

DANVERS 

BRIARWOOD 

APTS. WDC 

MANAGEMENT 

Bloomington- 
Normal, IL MSA 

20 

19 

ILLINOIS 

COLFAX 

COLFAX 

APTS. C/0 
MID- 
NORTHERN MG 

Bloomington- 
Normal, IL MSA 

4 

4 

ILLINOIS 

GRIDLEY 

GRIDLEY 

MANOR APTS. 

Bloomington- 
Normal , IL MSA 

12 

12 

ILLINOIS 

HSYWORTH 

HEYWORTH 

APARTMENTS 

%MACO 

MANAGEMENT 

Bloomington- 
Normal, IL MSA 

20 

18 

ILLINOIS 

LEROY 

HILLCREST 

APTS. LEROY 

Bloomington- 
Normal, IL MSA 

29 

27 

ILLINOIS 

LEROY 

LEROY 

APARTMENTS 

Bloomington- 
Normal, IL MSA 

20 

20 

ILLINOIS 

LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON 

PLACE 

Bloomington- 
Normal, IL MSA 

12 

11 

ILLINOIS 

COLFAX 

MACKINAW 

VIEW APTS. 

Bloomington- 
Normal, IL MSA 

10 

6 

ILLINOIS 

ATHENS 

ATHENS 

APARTMENTS 

Springfield, 

IL MSA 

16 

14 

ILLINOIS 

PETERSBURG 

LINCOLNWEST 

APTS 

Springfield, 

IL MSA 

6 

5 

ILLINOIS 

MATHERVILLE 

BROOKWOOD 

APTS 

Davenport- 
Moline-Rock 
Island, lA-IL 

MSA 

24 

23 

ILLINOIS 

NEW WINDSOR 

COZY HAVEN 

HOMES 

Davenport - 
Moline-Rock 
Island, lA-IL 
MSA 

20 

13 

ILLINOIS 

MATHERVILLE 

LAKE 

MATHERVILLE 

MANOR 

Davenport - 
Moline -Rock 
Island, lA-IL 
MSA 

24 

23 

ILLINOIS 

KEITHSBURG 

VILLAGE 

GREEN 

KEITHSBURG 

% HAUN MGMT 

SYS 

Davenport - 
Moline-Rock 
Island, lA-lL 
MSA 

12 

11 



514 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

ILLINOIS 

ALEDO 

WILLOW 

MANOR 

Davenport - 
Moline-Rock 
Island, lA-lL 
MSA 

12 

12 

ILLINOIS 

CHILLICOTHE 

ANDREA ARMS 

Peoria, IL MSA 

24 

0 

ILLINOIS 

CHILLICOTHE 

BAYBERRY B 

APTS. 

Peoria, IL MSA 

12 

12 

ILLINOIS 

CHILLICOTHE 

BAYBERRY C 

APTS 

Peoria , IL MSA 

12 

0 

ILLINOIS 

CHILLICOTHE 

CHILLICOTHE 

VILLAGE 

Peoria, IL MSA 

22 

21 

ILLINOIS 

ELMWOOD 

ELMWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Peoria, IL MSA 

4 

4 

ILLINOIS 

ELMWOOD 

ELMWOOD 

ESTATES 

Peoria, IL MSA 

12 

0 

ILLINOIS 

CHILLICOTHE 

RAMSEY 

APARTMENTS 

Peoria, IL MSA 

12 

11 

ILLINOIS 

GLASFORD 

WOODVIEW I 

Peoria, IL MSA 

20 

20 

ILLINOIS 

GLASFORD 

WOODVIEW II 

Peoria, IL MSA 

4 

3 

ILLINOIS 

BSMENT 

BEMENT 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Chatnpaign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

12 

11 

ILLINOIS 

MONTICELLO 

MEADOWS 12 

Champa ign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

12 

6 



MEADOWS 20 

Champaign- 
Urbana, IL MSA 

20 

14 

ILLINOIS 


WALNUT 

GROVE APTS 

Champa ign- 
Urbana , IL MSA 

6 

5 

ILLINOIS 

PORT BYRON 

WHISPERING 

HILLS 

Davenport - 
Moline -Rock 
Island, lA-IL 
MSA 

72 

42 

ILLINOIS 

PAWNEE 

COUNTRYSIDE 

MANOR 

APARTMENTS 

Springfield, 

IL MSA 

20 

18 

ILLINOIS 

RIVERTON 

LINCOLN 

COURT APTS 

Springfield, 

IL MSA 

20 

14 

ILLINOIS 

RIVERTON 

VLG APT OF 

RIVERTON 

Springfield, 

IL MSA 

12 

10 

ILLINOIS 

AUBURN 

VLG APTS OF 

AUBURN 

Springfield, 

IL MSA 

24 

24 



515 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

9 RA 

UNITS 

ILLINOIS 

TOULON 

SUNSHINE 

VILLAGE 

Peoria, IL MSA 

24 

0 

ILLINOIS 

TOULON 

TOULON 

TRACE 

Peoria, IL MSA 

6 

6 

ILLINOIS 

WYOMING 

WYOMING 

APTS 

Peoria, IL MSA 

16 

16 

ILLINOIS 

MINIER 

COUNTRY 

LANE MANOR 

Peoria, IL MSA 

6 

6 

ILLINOIS 

DELAVAN 

DELAVAN 

APARTMENTS 

Peoria , IL MSA 

16 

16 

ILLINOIS 

GREEN VALLEY 

GREEN 

VALLEY APTS 

Peoria, IL MSA 

12 

12 

ILLINOIS 

MACKINAW 

MACKINAW 

APTS 

Peoria , IL MSA 

8 

7 

ILLINOIS 

SOUTH PEKIN 

MEADOWVIEW 

APTS 

Peoria, IL MSA 

12 

12 

ILLINOIS 

MINIER 

MINIER 

COUNTRY 

VLG. 

Peoria, IL MSA 

12 

9 

ILLINOIS 

MACKINAW 

WOLF WAY 

APARTMENTS - 

Peoria, IL MSA 

24 

0 

ILLINOIS 

CATLIN 

CATLIN 

MANOR APTS 

Danville, IL 

MSA 

20 

20 

ILLINOIS 

HOOPESTON 

COUNTRY 

MANOR APTS. 

Danville, IL 

MSA 

16 

16 

ILLINOIS 

HOOPESTON 

FORTEES 

APARTMENTS 

Danville, IL 

MSA 

24 

20 

ILLINOIS 

OAKWOOD 

OAKWOOD 

MANOR 

Danville, IL 

MSA 

16 

16 

ILLINOIS 

HOOPESTON 

PLAZA 

COMMONS 

Danville, IL 

MSA 

32 

0 

ILLINOIS 

RIDGE FARM 

PRAIRIE 

MANOR APTS. 

Danville, IL 

MSA 

10 

10 

ILLINOIS 

PARIS 

QUALITY 

HOUSING GPR 

Danville, IL 

MSA 

80 

80 

ILLINOIS 

RANKIN 

RANKIN 

TERRACE 

Danville, IL 

MSA 

8 

8 

ILLINOIS 

HOOPESTON 

WYMAN 

TERRACE 

Danville, IL 

MSA 

16 

12 

ILLINOIS 

WINNEBAGO 

CLAYTON 

COURT 

Rockford, IL 

MSA 

40 

0 

ILLINOIS 

DURAND 

ELM PLACE 

DURAND 

Rockford, IL 

MSA 

16 

16 




516 


STATE 

location 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# EA 

UNITS 

ILLINOIS 

DURAND 

HERITAGE 

HOMESTEAD 

C/O PROF 

PROP 

Rockford, IL 

MSA 

24 

0 

ILLINOIS 

PECATONICA 

INDIAN HILL 

Rockford, IL 

MSA 

24 

0 

ILLINOIS 

PECATONICA 

VILLAGE 

GREEN 

PECATONICA 

I 

Rockford, IL 

MSA 

16 

2 

ILLINOIS 

PECATONICA 

VILLAGE 

GREEN 

PECATONICA 

II 

Rockford, IL 

MSA 

10 

0 

ILLINOIS 

WINNEBAGO 

VILLAGE 

GREEN 

WINNEBAGO 

Rockford, IL 

MSA 

24 

0 

ILLINOIS 

EL PASO 

EVERGREEN 

APTS. EL 

PASO 

Peoria, IL MSA 

8 

8 

ILLINOIS 

GERMANTOWN 

HILLS 

ORCHARD 

APARTMENTS 

Peoria, IL MSA 

20 

15 

ILLINOIS 

METAMORA 

PRAIRIE 

HAVEN 

Peoria , IL MSA 

22 

0 

ILLINOIS 

METAMORA 

PRAIRIETON 

APTS. 

Peoria, IL MSA 

8 

6 

ILLINOIS 

WASHBURN 

ROSEBUD 

MANOR 

Peoria, IL MSA 

10 

5 

ILLINOIS 

EUREKA 

WOODRIDGE 

APTS. 

Peoria, IL MSA 

20 

18 

INDIANA 

WOODBURN 

LYNNWOOD 

APTS 

WOODBURN 

LIMITED 

DEARDORF 

PROPERTY 

Fort Wayne, IN 
MSA 

24 

0 

INDIANA 

MONROEVILLE 

MULBERRY 

COURT 

APARTMENTS 

Fort Wayne, IN 
MSA 

20 

12 

INDIANA 

GRABILL 

WOODLAND 

GLEN APTS. 

GRABILL 

LIMITED 

DEARDORF 

PROPERTY 

Fort Wayne , IN 
MSA 

32 

4 

INDIANA 

TAYLORSVILLE 

LARAE 

LIMITED 

Columbus , IN 

MSA 

28 

20 


517 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

INDIANA 

TAYLORSVILLE 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

OF 

TAYLORSVILL 

E 

Columbus , IN 

MSA 

24 

9 

INDIANA 

SELMA 

JACKSON 

SQUARE APTS 
C/O JUSTUS 
PROPERTY 

MANAGEMENT 

Muncie, IN MSA 

16 

8 

INDIANA 

ALBANY 

OAK PARK 

APARTMENTS 

Muncie, IN MSA 

30 

15 

INDIANA 

NAPPANEE 

APPLEWOOD 

APTS % 

LANDMARK 

MGMT 

Elkhart - 
Goshen, IN MSA 

30 

19 

INDIANA 

MIDDLEBURY 

CRYSTAL 

VALLEY MANR 

ROGERS 

JAMES L 

Elkhart" 

Goshen, IN MSA 

40 

39 

INDIANA 

BRISTOL 

HOMESTEAD 

APTS KATHY 

RICHARDS 

MGMT 

Elkhart - 
Goshen, IN MSA 

24 

13 

INDIANA 

GOSHEN 

MANOR 

APARTMENTS 

PDM 

PARTNERSHIP 

% JUSTUS 

PROP MGMT 

Elkhart- 
Goshen, IN MSA 

40 

30 

INDIANA 

MILLERSBURG 

WILLIAMSBUR 

G EAST 

WILLIAM J 

LONG 

Elkhart- 
Goshen, IN MSA 

24 

7 

INDIANA 

RUSSIAVILLE 

DELTA 

COMMONS 

% LANDMARK 

MGMT 

Kokomo, IN MSA 

20 

12 

INDIANA 

GREENTOWN 

GREENCREEK 
ESTATES C/O 
OLYNGER 

MGMT. 

Kokomo , IN MSA 

16 

14 

INDIANA 

GREBNTOWN 

GREENTOWN 

APTS 

GREENTOWN 

ASSOCIATE % 

HAYES - 

GIBSON INTL 

Kokomo, IN MSA 

56 

35 



518 


STATS 

location 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

tJNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

INDIANA 

KINGSFORD 

HEIGH 

KINGSFORD 

HEIGHTS 

Michigan City- 
La Porte, IN 

MSA 

28 

28 

INDIANA 

WESTVILLE 

WESTVILLE 

ASSOC. 

Michigan City- 
La Porte, IN 

MSA 

24 

19 

INDIANA 

WESTVILLE 

WESTVILLE 

DEV. 

Michigan City- 
La Porte, IN 

MSA 

24 

23 

INDIANA 

ALEXANDRIA 

LINCOLN 

WOOD LP % 

VALENTI- 

HELD 

Anderson, IN 

MSA 

32 

27 

INDIANA 

SUMMITVILLE 

VILLAGE 

APTS OF 

SUMMITVILLE 

Anderson, IN 

MSA 

24 

16 

INDIANA 

TIPTON 

HERITAGE I 
C/0 NANCY 
NICHOLSON 

Kokomo, IN MSA 

42 

0 

INDIANA 

TIPTON 

TIPTON 

MANOR APTS 

Kokomo, IN MSA 

24 

23 

INDIANA 

TIPTON 

TIPTON 

TERRACE 

APTS 

Kokomo, IN MSA 

24 

16 

INDIANA 

WINDFALL 

WINDFALL 

APTS 

Kokomo , IN MSA 

8 

4 

INDIANA 

OSSIAN 

BIGGS 

COUNTRY 

PLACE LP 

Port Wayne , IN 
MSA 

24 

10 

INDIANA 

MARKLE 

COUNTRY 

MEADOWS 

RUSTIC 

COURT LTD 

Fort Wayne, IN 
MSA 

16 

7 

INDIANA 

BLUFFTON 

LANCASTER 

SENIOR 

Fort Wayne , IN 
MSA 

30 

15 

INDIANA 

MARKLE 

SKYLINE 

VILLAGE APT 

DEARDORF 

PROPERTY 

Fort Wayne, IN 
MSA 

48 

11 

INDIANA 

BLUFFTON 

VALLEY PARK 

APARTMENTS 

Port Wayne , IN 
MSA 

32 

16 

INDIANA 

COLUMBIA CITY 

BLUE RIVER 

APT II 

Fort Wayne, IN 
MSA 

30 

0 








519 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

INDIANA 

COLUMBIA CITY 

BLUE RIVER 

APTS I 

Fort Wayne, IN 
MSA 

10 

8 

INDIANA 

SOUTH WHITLEY 

COLUMBIA 

SENIOR APT 

Fort Wayne, IN 
MSA 

24 

18 

INDIANA 

SOUTH WHITLEY 

EEL RIVER 

MANOR 

Fort Wayne, IN 
MSA 

20 

18 

INDIANA 

COLUMBIA CITY 

PARK 

TERRACE 

HEIGHT AN 

INDIANA LTD 

PTNR 

Fort Wayne , IN 
MSA 

40 

26 

INDIANA 

COLUMBIA CITY 

PARK 

TERRACE II 

DEARDORP 

PROPERTY 

Fort Wayne , IN 
MSA 

56 

39 

INDIANA 

CHURUBUSCO 

VANDALIA 

APARTMENTS 

LANDMARK 

MANAGEMENT 

Fort Wayne , IN 
MSA 

24 

4 

IOWA 

ADEL 

ADEL MANOR 

INC 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

74 

52 

IOWA 

DALLAS CENTER 

AMY -GENE 

ACRES 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

24 

24 

IOWA 

BONDURANT 

CANDLERIDGE 

VII LLC 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

154 

136 

IOWA 

ADEL 

PRAIRIE VLG 

OF ADEL 

Des Moines - 
West Des 

Moines , lA MSA 

24 

23 

IOWA 

GRANGER 

SLS 

PROPERTIES 

Des Moines - 

West Des 

Moines, I A MSA 

24 

23 

IOWA 

VAN METER 

VAN METER 

SR CIT 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

8 

8 

IOWA 

EPWORTH 

BEVERLY 

APTS 

Dubuque lA 

MSA 

20 

19 

IOWA 

DYERSVILLE 

SUMMIT 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Dubuque lA 

MSA 

24 

24 



520 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

IOWA 

WORTHINGTON 

WEST RIDGE 

APTS 

Dubuque, I A 

MSA 

4 

4 

IOWA 

MENLO 

MENLO BEVEL 

CORP 

Des Moines ' 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

13 

12 

IOWA 

BAYARD 

MID- IOWA 

FAMILY 

Des Moines - 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

8 

8 

IOWA 

EARLHAM 

MADISON 

MANOR 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines , lA MSA 

24 

23 

IOWA 

WINTSRSET 

RD 

PRESERVATIO 

N II 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines , lA MSA 

72 

71 

IOWA 

WINTERSET 

WINTERSET 

PARK II 

Des Moines - 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

24 

22 

IOWA 

ALTOONA 

CLOVER IDGE 

APTS 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

24 

24 

IOWA 

ELKHART 

ELKHART 

PARK CENTER 

Des Moines - 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

20 

17 

IOWA 

ALTOONA 

GREENWAY 

ALTOONA II 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

20 

20 

IOWA 

GRIMES 

GRIMES PARK 

APTS 

Des Moines- 
West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

16 

16 

IOWA 

POLK CITY 

LAKE PARK 

APTS 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

24 

23 

IOWA 

MITCHELLVILLE 

MITCHELLVIL 

LE PARK 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

24 

22 

IOWA 

NORWALK 

RD GN LLLP 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

40 

39 

IOWA 

BUFFALO 

BUFFALO SR 

MANOR 

Davenport - 
Moline -Rock 
Island, IA~IL 
MSA 

13 

12 



521 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

IOWA 

LECLAIRE 

PARK 

TERRACE 

APTS. 

Davenport - 
Moline-Rock 
Island, lA-IL 
MSA 

16 

9 

IOWA 

ELDRIDGE 

PERRIS 

VILLAGE 

Davenport- 
Moline-Rock 
Island, lA-IL 
MSA 

16 

16 

IOWA 

PRINCETON 

RIVERVIEW 

COURT 

Davenport - 
Moline -Rock 
Island, lA-IL 
MSA 

14 

7 

IOWA 

WALCOTT 

STIERWALT 

APTS 

Davenport - 
Moline -Rock 
Island, IA~IL 
MSA 

6 

6 

IOWA 

CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDGE 

HSG 

Ames, I A MSA 

12 

9 

IOWA 

COLLINS 

CASH LTD 

Ames, I A MSA 

10 

8 

IOWA 

NEVADA 

EAST PARK 

VILLAGE 

Ames , lA MSA 

24 

24 

IOWA 

MAXWELL 

MAXWELL 

SENIOR 

HOUSING INC 

Ames, I A MSA 

19 

10 

IOWA 

NEVADA 

NEVADA 

ELDERLY 

Ames , lA MSA 

24 

24 

IOWA 

NEVADA 

NEVADA 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

^^es, lA MSA 

24 

23 

IOWA 

HUXLEY 

PARK PLACE 

APTS 

Ames , lA MSA 

24 

24 

IOWA 

STORY CITY 

VIKING 

VILLAGE 

CO. , 

Ames, lA MSA 

24 

24 

IOWA 

INDIANOLA 

CANDLE OF 

INDIANOLA 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines , lA MSA 

22 

19 

IOWA 

CARLISLE 

CARLISLE 

PARK APTS 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

16 

16 

IOWA 

NORWALK 

GOODLIFE 

RETIREMENT 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

56 

53 



522 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

IOWA 

INDIANOLA 

INDIAN 

COUNTRY 

APTS 

Des Moines - 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

42 

14 

IOWA 

INDIANOLA 

INDIANOLA 

PARK APTS 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

24 

24 

IOWA 

INDIANOLA 

INDIANOLA 

PARK II 

Des Moines- 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

24 

24 

IOWA 

NORWALK 

NORWALK 

PARK APTS 

Des Moines - 

West Des 

Moines , lA MSA 

16 

16 

IOWA 

CARLISLE 

SCOTCHVIEW 

MANOR 

Des Moines - 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

24 

23 

IOWA 

CARLISLE 

SCOTCHVIEW 

MANOR NAHF 

Des Moines - 

West Des 

Moines, lA MSA 

16 

16 

IOWA 

DANBURY 

ANDERSON 

APTS BRAD 

CARLSON 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

12 

8 

IOWA 

ANTHON 

ANTHON RET 

HOMES 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

9 

7 

IOWA 

CORRECTIONVIL 

LB 

CORRECTIONV 

ILLE 

HOUSING 

CORP PO BOX 

476 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

8 

8 

IOWA 

CUSHING 

CUSHING 

HOUSING 

DEVELOPMENT 

CORP 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

9 

6 

IOWA 

SLOAN 

KIRKENDALL 

ENTERPR 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

8 

6 

IOWA 

MOVILLE 

MOVILLE 

ELDERLY 

HOUSING DEV 

CORP 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

20 

13 

IOWA 

SLOAN 

PRAIRIE 

APTS NORTH 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

4 

4 



523 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

# RA 

UNITS 

IOWA 

SLOAN 

PRAIRIE 

APTS SOUTH 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

4 

4 

IOWA 

SLOAN 

VALLEY 

APARTMENTS 

Sioux City, 
IA~NE-SD MSA 

12 

11 

KANSAS 

HIGHLAND 

BROOKWOOD 

MANOR 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

12 

10 

KANSAS 

WATHENA 

CHAUTAUQUA 

VILLAGE 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

24 

12 

KANSAS 

TROY 

EASTSIDE 

ESTATES 

St. Joseph, 
MO-KS MSA 

16 

4 

KANSAS 

HIGHLAND 

HIGHLAND 

COM HSG CO 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

8 

0 

KANSAS 

HIGHLAND 

KINGS COURT 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

12 

8 

KANSAS 

TROY 

SHADY 

HOLLOWS APT 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

12 

9 

KANSAS 

WATHENA 

WATHENA 

HEIGHTS 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

16 

12 

KANSAS 

BALDWIN CITY 

JERSEY ST 

SUITES 

ORCHARD LN 

LEISURE 

Lawrence, KS 

MSA 

56 

22 

KANSAS 

BALDWIN CITY 

MAPLEWOOD 

APT 

Lawrence , KS 

MSA 

24 

13 

KANSAS 

EUDORA 

PINECREST 

APT I 

Lawrence, KS 

MSA 

24 

18 

KANSAS 

EUDORA 

PINECREST 

APT II 

Lawrence, KS 

MSA 

36 

27 

KANSAS 

JUNCTION CITY 

BARTELL 

PLACE SNR 

Manhattan, KS 
MSA 

33 

32 

KANSAS 

HOLTON 

APPLE 

VALLEY APT 

Topeka , KS MSA 

20 

15 

KANSAS 

MERIDEN 

CEDAR TREE 

APT 

Topeka , KS MSA 

12 

10 

KANSAS 

WINCHESTER 

DELAWARE 

PLACE 

Topeka, KS MSA 

8 

1 

KANSAS 

OSKALOOSA 

HANNAH APT 

Topeka, KS MSA 

12 

8 

KANSAS 

MCLOUTH 

NEW PLACE I 

Topeka. KS MSA 

12 

10 

KANSAS 

PERRY 

NEW PLACE 

II 

Topeka, KS MSA 

12 

7 

KANSAS 

VALLEY FALLS 

OAK HILL 

APT 

Topeka, KS MSA 

12 

11 



524 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

KANSAS 

PERRY 

PLAZA 

GARDENS APT 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

12 

8 

KANSAS 

OSAGE CITY 

DOGWOOD 

GLEN APTS 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

24 

0 

KANSAS 

OSAGE CITY 

MORNINGSIDE 

PLAZA 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

16 

5 

KANSAS 

OVERBROOK 

OAK STREET 

PLAZA 

Topeka, 

KS 

MSA 

24 

10 

KANSAS 

LYNDON 

TERRACE 

APTS 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

8 

4 

KANSAS 

BURLINGAME 

TOWNSITE 

APTS 1 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

50 

14 

KANSAS 

CARBONDALS 

VALLEY VIEW 

VILL 2 

Topeka, 

KS 

MSA 

20 

20 

KANSAS 

CARBONDALE 

VALLEY VIEW 

VILL 3 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

24 

22 

KANSAS 

CARBONDALE 

VALLEY VIEW 

VILL 4 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

24 

19 

KANSAS 

CARBONDALDE 

VALLEY VIEW 

VILLAGE 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

16 

0 

KANSAS 

CARBONDALE 

VISTA VIEW 

APTS 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

12 

5 

KANSAS 

SCRANTON 

WESTS IDE 

PLAZA II 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

12 

8 

KANSAS 

OSAGE CITY 

WHISPERING 

PINE 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

20 

17 

KANSAS 

AUBURN 

AUBURN HSG 

AUTH 

Topeka, 

KS 

MSA 

20 

9 

KANSAS 

SILVER LAKE 

HERITAGE 

COURT APT 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

8 

6 

KANSAS 

ROSSVILLE 

PEARL PLACE 

APT 

Topeka, 

KS 

MSA 

10 

7 

KANSAS 

SILVER LAKE 

SILVER 

VALLEY APT 

Topeka, 

KS 

MSA 

12 

12 

KANSAS 

ALMA 

ALMA SR 

HOMES 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

10 

0 

KANSAS 

ESKRIDGE 

GOLDEN AGE 

TOWNHOME 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

20 

8 

KANSAS 

ALTA VISTA 

HIGH VIEW 

APT 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

12 

6 

KANSAS 

ALMA 

LAKEWOOD 

APT 

Topeka , 

KS 

MSA 

8 

5 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

KANSAS 

MAPLE HILL 

MAPLE HILL 

HSG 

Topeka, KS MSA 

6 

3 

KANSAS 

PAXICO 

SUNSET APT 

Topeka, KS MSA 

10 

6 

KENTUCKY 

PARIS 

BOURBON 

MANOR APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

12 

12 

KENTUCKY 

PARIS 

BOURBON 

TRACE 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

36 

0 

KENTUCKY 

PARIS 

BOURBON 

TRACE 

APARTMENTS 

II 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

42 

0 

KENTUCKY 

PARIS 

BRADFORD 

PLACE APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette , KY 

MSA 

20 

17 

KENTUCKY 

PARIS 

CYPRESS 

APTS. 

Lexington- 
Fayette , KY 

MSA 

16 

15 

KENTUCKY 

PARIS 

DOE MANOR 

APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

48 

0 

KENTUCKY 

MILLERSBURG 

MILLERSBURG 

SQUARE 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

50 

36 

KENTUCKY 

PARIS 

PINEVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

48 

0 

KENTUCKY 

PARIS 

PINEVIEW II 

APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

20 

0 

KENTUCKY 

PARIS 

STONER 

CREEK 

VILLAGE 

APTS. 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

12 

11 

KENTUCKY 

WHITESVILLE 

WHITESVILLE 

APTS 

Owensboro, KY 
MSA 

8 

0 

KENTUCKY 

BROWNSVILLE 

BROWNSVILLE 

Bowling Green, 
KY MSA 

24 

0 

KENTUCKY 

BROWNSVILLE 

STONEVIEW 

APTS 

Bowling Green, 
KY MSA 

16 

15 

KENTUCKY 

FLATWOODS 

BRENTWOOD 

APTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

21 

0 

KENTUCKY 

FLATWOODS 

BRENTWOOD 

APTS II 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

24 

0 
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PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

KBMTUCKY 

FLATWOODS 

BRENTWOOD 

APTS III 

LTD 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

16 

7 

KENTUCKY 

RA.CELAND 

RACELAND 

MEADOWS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

32 

32 

KENTUCKY 

FLATWOODS 

RIVERWOOD 

APTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

23 

0 

KENTUCKY 

FLATWOODS 

WINDY HILLS 

APTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

40 

0 

KENTUCKY 

HAWESVILLE 

HANCOCK 

MANOR APTS 

Owensboro, KY 
MSA 

12 

12 

KENTUCKY 

HAWESVILLE 

RIVERHILL 

APTS 

Owensboro, KY 
MSA 

16 

16 

KENTUCKY 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

CEDAR RIDGE 

APARTMENTS 

FRANBUiIN 

ASSET 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

48 

0 

KENTUCKY 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

HIDDEN HILL 

APTS. 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

16 

15 

KENTUCKY 

VINE GROVE 

HILANCREST 

APTS 6 

SOUTHWIND 

MGMT 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

6 

6 

KENTUCKY 

VINE GROVE 

HILANCREST 

APTS. 13 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

13 

9 

KENTUCKY 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

LAKECREST 

APTS 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

36 

0 

KENTUCKY 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

LINCOLN 

TRAIL APTS 
C/O 

SOUTHWIND 

INC 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

4B 

21 

KENTUCKY 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

OAKRIDGE 

APARTMENTS 

FRANKLIN 

ASSET 

Elizabethtown, 
KY MSA 

48 

0 

KENTUCKY 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

SAHALE 

HEIGHTS 

APTS 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

24 

21 
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PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

KENTUCKY 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

UNIVERSITY 

APTS 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

45 

0 

KENTUCKY 

VINE GROVE 

VINE GROVE 

TOWNHOUSES 

SOUTHWIND 

INC 

El i zabe t htown , 
KY MSA 

24 

16 

KENTUCKY 

WILMORE 

ASBURY 

HEIGHTS 

APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

44 

0 

KENTUCKY 

NICHOLASVILLE 

BEACON APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

36 

16 

KENTUCKY 

NICHOLASVILLE 

BEACON 

APTS. II 

Lexington- 
Payette, KY 

MSA 

24 

22 

KENTUCKY 

NICHOLASVILLE 

BRIARWICK 

APTS. 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

40 

2 

KENTUCKY 

NICHOLASVILLE 

DERBY RIDGE 

APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

36 

0 

KENTUCKY 

NICHOLASVILLE 

EDGEWOOD 

HEIGHTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

14 

0 

KENTUCKY 

NICHOLASVILLE 

HELMSDALE 

APARTMENT 

Lexington- 
Payette, KY 

MSA 

48 

0 

KENTUCKY 

WILMORE 

JESSAMINE 

VILLAGE LTD 

Lexington - 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

46 

22 

KENTUCKY 

NICHOLASVILLE 

WESTWOOD 
SQUARE APT 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

46 

0 

KENTUCKY 

HODGENVILLE 

LARUE TRACE 

PROP 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

24 

19 

KENTUCKY 

HODGSNVILLE 

MORNINGS IDE 

APTS 

Elizabethtown , 
KY MSA 

16 

0 

KENTUCKY 

HODGENVILLE 

TAYLOR MILL 

APTS 

Elizabethtown, 

KY MSA 

24 

23 

KENTUCKY 

CALHOUN 

CALHOUN 

APTS 

Owensboro , KY 
MSA 

8 

8 

KENTUCKY 

SACRAMENTO 

MAPLEWOOD 

APTS 

Owensboro, KY 
MSA 

12 

12 
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PROPERTY 
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# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

KENTUCKY 

LIVERMORE 

WILDINGTON 

APTS 

Owensboro, KY 
MSA 

12 

11 

KENTUCKY 

GEORGETOWN 

BASHFORD 

APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

48 

0 

KENTUCKY 

GEORGETOWN 

CHERRY TREE 

PLACE 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

10 

10 

KENTUCKY 

GEORGETOWN 

CLAIRMONT 

APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

48 

7 

KENTUCKY 

STAMPING 

GROUND 

CLIFFORD 

HEIGHTS 

Lexington- 
Payette, KY 

MSA 

12 

12 

KENTUCKY 

GEORGETOWN 

GEORGETOWN 

TERR. II 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

16 

0 

KENTUCKY 

GEORGETOWN 

GEORGETOWN 

TERRACE 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

46 

0 

KENTUCKY 

GEORGETOWN 

INDIAN 

TRACE APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

42 

0 

KENTUCKY 

GEORGETOWN 

KENTON 

APARTMENTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

24 

0 

KENTUCKY 

STAMPING 

GROUND 

SCOTT 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

12 

10 

KENTUCKY 

VERSAILLES 

MARGARET 

HALL MANOR 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

50 

0 

KENTUCKY 

VERSAILLES 

RYNE CREEK 

APTS. 

Lexington- 
Fayette, KY 

MSA 

42 

1 

LOUISIANA 

BENTON 

BENTON 

PLACE APT 

II 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

PLAIN DEALING 

OAK RIDGE 

APARTMENTS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

24 

LOUISIANA 

BENTON 

VILLAGE APT 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

20 

10 

LOUISIANA 

PRINCETON 

WALNUT 

RIDGE APT 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

0 
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PROPERTY 
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ff 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

LOUISIANA 

HAUGHTON 

WOODCREST 

APT 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT 

BLANCHARD 

II 

apartments 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT 

BLANCHARD 

PLACE 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

BLANCHARD 

BLANCHARD 

SENIORS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

24 

23 

LOUISIANA 

BLANCHARD 

BLANCHARD 

SENIORS II 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

24 

24 

LOUISIANA 

GREENWOOD 

GREENWOOD 

APTS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

MOORINGSPORT 

MOORING 

MANOR APT 

Shreveport- 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

29 

LOUISIANA 

VIVIAN 

REBEL ROAD 

APARTMENTS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

KEITHVILLE 

SPRING 

FOREST APT 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

OIL CITY 

VILLA OAKS 

APT 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

64 

63 

LOUISIANA 

GREENWOOD 

WOODLAND 

TERRACE 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

40 

0 

LOUISIANA 

DEQUINCY 

PARK PLACE 

APTS 

Lake Charles, 

LA MSA 

32 

32 

LOUISIANA 

STARKS 

STARK PLACE 

APTS 

Lake Charles, 

LA MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

VINTON 

THE 

MAGNOLIAS 

APTS 

Lake Charles, 

LA MSA 

24 

22 

LOUISIANA 

DEQUINCY 

WESTERN 

GARDENS 

APARTMENTS 

Lake Charles, 

LA MSA 

48 

10 
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LOUISIANA 

WESTLAKE 

WESTLAKE 

MANOR APTS 

Lake Charles, 

LA MSA 

32 

30 

LOUISIANA 

WESTLAKE 

WESTLAKE 

PLAZA APTS 

Lake Charles, 

LA MSA 

42 

0 

LOUISIANA 

GLOSTER 

BRIDGESTONE 

APTS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

12 

LOUISIANA 

MANSFIELD 

CARMEL 

SQUARE APT 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

24 

LOUISIANA 

MANSFIELD 

CLEAR LAKE 

APARTMENTS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

36 

0 

LOUISIANA 

MANSFIELD 

DESOTO 

PLAZA 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

32 

LOUISIANA 

FRIERSON 

FRIERSON 

PLAZA 

Shreveport- 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

24 

LOUISIANA 

LOGANS PORT 

LOGANSPORT 

APARTMENTS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

30 

LOUISIANA 

LOGANS PORT 

LOGANSPORT 

SENIORS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

MANSFIELD 

MANSFIELD 

ELDERLY 

Shreveport- 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

22 

22 

LOUISIANA 

MANSFIELD 

MANSFIELD 

SRS APTS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

MANSFIELD 

OAK HILL 

PLAZA 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

32 

32 

LOUISIANA 

MANSFIELD 

PECAN 

SQUARE 

PLAZA 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

16 

16 

LOUISIANA 

MANSFIELD 

PINES 

APARTMEirrS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

48 

20 
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# 

UNITS 
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UNITS 

LOUISIANA 

LOGANS PORT 

SEASONS 

APARTMENTS 

Shreveport - 
Bossier City, 

LA MSA 

48 

47 

LOUISIANA 

DRY PRONG 

DRY PRONG 

APTS 

Alexandria, 

MSA 

LA 

8 

8 

LOUISIANA 

MONTGOMERY 

FOXWORTH 

APT 

Alexandria, 

MSA 

LA 

10 

7 

LOUISIANA 

COLFAX 

PECAN GROVE 

APARTMENTS 

Alexandria, 

MSA 

LA 

24 

0 

LOUISIANA 

POLLOCK 

POLLOCK APT 

Alexandria, 

MSA 

LA 

10 

10 

LOUISIANA 

WAGGAMAN 

FLORAL 

ACRES APTS 

New Or leans - 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

43 

0 

LOUISIANA 

WAGGAMAN 

FLORAL 

ACRES II 

APTS 

New Orleans- 
Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

CARENCRO 

ACADIAN 

VILLAGE 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

32 

23 

LOUISIANA 

LAFAYETTE 

BAYOU TRACE 

APTS 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

44 

34 

LOUISIANA 

CARENCRO 

COVINGTON 

COUNTRY 

APTS 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

47 

35 

LOUISIANA 

CARENCRO 

GRAND POINT 

APTS 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

36 

26 

LOUISIANA 

LAFAYETTE 

OAKBROOK I 

APTS 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

44 

10 

LOUISIANA 

LAFAYETTE 

OAKBROOK II 

APTS 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

44 

33 

LOUISIANA 

BROUSSARD 

RIDGEVIEW 

APTS 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

44 

37 

LOUISIANA 

YOUNGSVILLE 

SOMERSET 

APTS 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

47 

35 

LOUISIANA 

BROUSSARD 

VILLAGE 

SOUTH 

APARTMENTS 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

CARENCRO 

WOODCREEK 

APTS 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

36 

33 

LOUISIANA 

CARENCRO 

WOODSTONE 

APARTMENT 

Lafayette, 

MSA 

LA 

44 

33 
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UNITS 

LOUISIANA 

RACELAND 

ELIZABETH 
SQUARE APTS 

Houma - Bayou 
Cane- 

Thibodaux, LA 
MSA 

48 

44 

LOUISIANA 

RACELAND 

ELIZABETH 

TNE APTS 

Houma -Bayou 
Cane- 

Thibodaux , LA 
MSA 

8 

2 

LOUISIANA 

THIBODAUX 

GREEN OAKS 

APTS 

Houma - Bayou 
Cane- 

Thibodaux , LA 
MSA 

48 

47 

LOUISIANA 

GALLIANO 

TARPON 

HEIGHTS 

APTS 

Houma - Bayou 
Cane- 

Thibodaux , LA 
MSA 

48 

0 

LOUISIANA 

THIBODAUX 

WAVERLY 

PLANTATION 

APTS 

Houma - Bayou 
Cane- 

Thibodaux, LA 
MSA 

64 

58 

LOUISIANA 

THOBODAUX 

WILLOW WOOD 

MANOR 

Houma -Bayou 
Cane- 

Thibodaux, LA 
MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

MONROE 

BENTWOOD 

TERRACE 2 

APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

1 

LOUISIANA 

MONROE 

BENTWOOD 

TERRACE 

APTS 

Monroe, LA MSA 

38 

1 

LOUISIANA 

CALHOUN 

CENTRAL 151 

APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

13 

12 

LOUISIANA 

MONROE 

ELMWOOD 

ESTATES 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

23 

LOUISIANA 

WEST MONROE 

HILLSIDE 

WEST 2 APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

16 

0 

LOUISIANA 

WEST MONROE 

HILLSIDE 

WEST APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

38 

0 








533 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

ff 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

LOUISIANA 

RICHWOOD 

KINGSWOOD 

VILLA 

APARTMENTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

WEST MONROE 

MIKE III 

apar™ents 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

28 

LOUISIANA 

WEST MONROE 

OLD OAK 

ESTATES 

Monroe , LA MSA 

37 

0 

LOUISIANA 

RICHWOOD 

PECAN VILLA 

APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

24 

LOUISIANA 

WEST MONROE 

PINE HOLLOW 

APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

64 

51 

LOUISIANA 

STERLINGTON 

STERLINGTON 

MANOR APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

24 

23 

LOUISIANA 

STERLINGTON 

STERLINGTON 

MANOR II 

APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

24 

24 

LOUISIANA 

DEVILLE 

BUCKEYE APT 

Alexandria, LA 
MSA 

21 

20 

LOUISIANA 

PINEVILLE 

COUNTRY 

VIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Alexandria, LA 

MSA 

42 

19 

LOUISIANA 

GLENMORA 

GLENMORA 

APTS 

Alexandria, LA 
MSA 

13 

0 

LOUISIANA 

GLENMORA 

GLENMORA 

SENIORS 

Alexandria, LA 
MSA 

10 

10 

LOUISIANA 

PINEVILLE 

PINEY ACRES 

Alexandria, LA 
MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

WOODWORTH 

SPRING 

CREEK 

Alexandria, LA 
MSA 

14 

0 

LOUISIANA 

BALL 

TIMBER 

TRAILS I 

Alexandria, LA 
MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

BALL 

TIMBER 

TRAILS II 

Alexandria , LA 
MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

BALL 

TOWN SQUARE 

Alexandria, LA 
MSA 

24 

23 

LOUISIANA 

LECOMPTE 

TURNROW 

APTS 

Alexandria , LA 
MSA 

16 

16 

LOUISIANA 

PINEVILLE 

WILDWOOD 

APT 

Alexandria , LA 
MSA 

28 

0 

LOUISIANA 

PARADIS 

JASMINE 

IJ\NE 

APARTMENTS 

New Or leans - 

Metairie- 
Kenner , LA MSA 

12 

10 


534 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

LOUISIANA 

LULING 

LANCELOT SQ 

APTS 

New Orleans- 

Metairie- 
Kenner , LA MSA 

72 

7 

LOUISIANA 

ST. ROSS 

OLD MAN 

RIVER 

APARTMENTS 

New Orleans- 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

48 

0 

LOUISIANA 

HAHNVILLE 

RAINTREE 

COURT APTS 

New Orleans - 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

ST. ROSE 

STEAMBOAT 

COVE APTS 

New Orleans- 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

24 

16 

LOUISIANA 

LAPLACE 

NORMANDY 

VILLAGE 

New Orleans- 
Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

60 

0 

LOUISIANA 

RESERVE 

WILLOW 

RIDGE APTS 

New Orleans - 
Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

BREAUX BRIDGE 

BAYOU TECHE 

APTS 

Lafayette, LA 
MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

BREAUX BRIDGE 

BREAUX 

BRIDGE 

MANOR APTS 

Lafayette, LA 
MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

ST. 

MARTINVILLE 

CHATEAU 

MARTIN APTS 

Lafayette, LA 
MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

BREAUX BRIDGE 

HIGHLAND 

CREEK APTS 

Lafayette, LA 
MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

BREAUX BRIDGE 

OAKDALE 

APARTMENTS 

Lafayette, lA 
MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

ST. 

MARTINVILLE 

PARK 

TERRACE 

APARTMENTS 

Lafayette, LA 
MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

ST. 

MARTINVILLE 

QUAIL 

HOLLOW 

APARTMENTS 

Lafayette, LA 
MSA 

48 

6 

LOUISIANA 

ABITA SPRINGS 

ABITA EAST 

APTS 

New Orleans- 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

FOLSOM 

COTTONWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

New Orleans- 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

12 

10 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

tJNXTS 

LOUISIANA 

COVINGTON 

HIGHLAND 

APARTMENTS 

New Orleans- 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

44 

0 

LOUISIANA 

COVINGTON 

MAPLE RIDGE 

APTS 

New Orleans- 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

48 

47 

LOUISIANA 

COVINGTON 

PARKVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

New Orleans - 
Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

38 

0 

LOUISIANA 

MANDEVILLE 

PINE CLIFF 

APARTMENTS 

New Orleans- 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

32 

15 

LOUISIANA 

SLIDELL 

STONES 

THROW APTS 

New Orleans- 

Metairie- 
Kenner, LA MSA 

64 

0 

LOUISIANA 

SLIDELL 

WOODLAND 

GROVE APTS 

New Orleans- 
Metairie- 
Kenner , LA MSA 

40 

0 

LOUISIANA 

GRAY 

BAYOU BEND 

APARTMENTS 

Houma -Bayou 
Cane- 

Thibodaux, LA 
MSA 

52 

50 

LOUISIANA 

HOUMA 

CEDAR GROVE 

APARTMENTS 

Houma -Bayou 
Cane- 

Thibodaux, LA 
MSA 

48 

46 

LOUISIANA 

BERNICE 

BERNICE 

PARK APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

28 

LOUISIANA 

BERNICE 

BERNICE 

VILLA 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

FARMERVILLE 

FARMERVILLE 

SQUARE APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

MARION 

MARION 

MANOR APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

31 

LOUISIANA 

MARION 

MIKE I 

APARTMENTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

24 

24 

LOUISIANA 

FARMERVILLE 

RED HILL 

APTS I 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

0 

LOUISIANA 

FARMERVILLE 

RED HILL 

APTS II 

Monroe , LA MSA 

30 

0 



536 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

LOUISIANA 

JUNCTION CITY 

UNION 

SQUARE APTS 

Monroe , LA MSA 

32 

30 

MAINE 

MECHANIC 

FALLS 

BUCKNAM 

OAKS 

Lewiston- 
Auburn, ME MSA 

24 

0 

MAINE 

MECHANIC 

FALLS 

BUCKNAM 

OAKS II 

Lewiston- 
Auburn, ME MSA 

25 

25 

MAINE 

SABATTUS 

GARDEN 

HEIGHTS 

Lewiston- 
Auburn, ME MSA 

24 

8 

MAINE 

LISBON 

HERITAGE 

KNOLL 

Lewiston- 
Auburn, ME MSA 

49 

45 

MAINE 

LISBON FALLS 

LISBON 

FALLS 

TERRACES 

Lewiston- 
Auburn , ME MSA 

28 

19 

MAINE 

LIVERMORE 

FALLS 

LIVERMORE 

PALLS 

ELDERLY 

Lewiston- 
Auburn, MB MSA 

40 

0 

MAINE 

TURNER 

TURNER 

SQUARE APTS 

Lewiston- 
Auburn, ME MSA 

25 

25 

MAINE 

LISBON FALLS 

WOODGATE 

APARTMENTS 

Lewiston- 
Auburn, ME MSA 

49 

47 

MAINE 

LISBON CENTER 

WOODSIDE 

APARTMENTS 

C/0 

STANFORD 

MGMT 

Lewiston- 
Auburn, ME MSA 

28 

28 

MARYLAND 

PROSTBURG 

FROSTBURG 

APTS 

Cumberland, 

MD-WV MSA 

38 

20 

MARYLAND 

WESTERNPORT 

HAMMOND 

HEIGHTS 

Cumberland, 

MD-WV MSA 

35 

34 

MARYLAND 

LONACONING 

LANA LU 

APTSS 

Cumberland, 
MD-WV MSA 

30 

30 

MARYLAND 

CUMBERLAND 

ORCHARD 

MEWS APTS. 

Cumberland, 
MD-WV MSA 

32 

31 

MARYLAND 

FROSTBURG 

VALLEY VIEW 

APTS 

Cumberland, 
MD-WV MSA 

30 

30 

MARYLAND 

FROSTBURG 

WASHINGTON 

RIDGE APTS. 

Cumberland, 
MD-WV MSA 

28 

28 

MARYLAND 

CHESAPEAKE 

CITY 

CANAL TOWN 

VILLAGE 

Phi lade Iph ia - 
Camden- 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

30 

29 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# KA 

UNITS 

MARYLAND 

PERRYVILLE 

CONCORD 

APTS C/O 

CASE EDWARD 

MGT 

Philadelphia- 
Camden ~ 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

118 

40 

MARYLAND 

ELKTON 

COTTAGES AT 

CHESAPEAKE 

Philadelphia - 
Caraden- 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

32 

19 

MARYLAND 

NORTH EAST 

ELK RIVER 

MANOR I 

Philadelphia- 
Camden - 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

24 

11 

MARYLAND 

NORTH EAST 

ELK RIVER 

MANOR II 

Phi lade Iphia- 
Caraden - 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

32 

14 

MARYLAND 

NORTH EAST 

ELK RIVER 

MANOR III 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

24 

22 

MARYLAND 

ELKTON 

GARDENS AT 

CHESAPEAKE 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

66 

34 

MARYLAND 

RISING SUN 

MCKINLEY II 

APTS- 

Philadelphia - 
Camden- 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

16 

16 

MARYLAND 

RISING SUN 

MEADOWS IDE 

APTS 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

38 

3 

MARYLAND 

PERRYVILLE 

RICHMOND 

HILL MANOR 

SENIOR APTS 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

40 

40 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MARYLAND 

PORT DEPOSIT 

SCHOOL 

HOUSE APTS. 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

31 

0 

MARYLAND 

ELKTON 

SPRINGFORD 

GARDENS 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

38 

36 

MASSACHUSETT 

S 

SOUTH DENNIS 

LEWIS 

GORDON 

SENIOR 

HOUSING 

Barnstable 

Town , MA MSA 

64 

63 

MASSACHUSETT 

S 

HARWICH 

PINE OAKS 

VILLAGE 

Barnstable 

Town, MA MSA 

60 

0 

MASSACHUSETT 

S 

HARWICH 

PINE OAKS 

VILLAGE 2 

Barnstable 

Town , MA MSA 

38 

37 

MASSACHUSETT 

S 

WSLLFLEET 

WELLFLEET 

FAMILY 

HOUSING 

Barnstable 

Town , MA MSA 

12 

12 

MICHIGAN 

AUBURN 

AUBURN 

SQUARE APTS 
GLD MGMT 

Bay City, MI 

MSA 

24 

12 

MICHIGAN 

AUBURN 

HEATHER 

DOWNS APTS 
C/0 BILL 
PEARCE 

Bay City, MI 

MSA 

24 

17 

MICHIGAN 

LINWOOD 

HOWARD 

APARTMENTS 
C/O MRD, 

INC 

Bay City, MI 

MSA 

16 

5 

MICHIGAN 

LINWOOD 

LIBERTY 

SQUARE APTS 

GLD MGMT CO 

Bay City, MI 

MSA 

16 

7 

MICHIGAN 

PINCONNING 

PINCONNING 

SR APTS C/O 
MTH 

MANAGEMENT 

Bay City, MI 

MSA 

26 

20 

MICHIGAN 

PINCONNING 

WHISPERING 
PINES C/O 
BILL PEARCE 

Bay City, MI 

MSA 

48 

38 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MICHIGAN 

PINCONNING 

WHISPERING 

PINES II 

C/0 BILL 
PEARCE 

Bay City, MI 

MSA 

16 

4 

MICHIGAN 

BRIDGMAN 

BRIDGMAN 

ESTATES 

Niles-Benton 
Harbor, MI MSA 

48 

0 

MICHIGAN 

BERRIEN 

SPRINGS 

MAIN STREET 

APTS 

Niles-Benton 
Harbor, MI MSA 

24 

24 

MICHIGAN 

BUCHANAN 

MILL POND 

APTS 

Niles-Benton 
Harbor, MI MSA 

50 

0 

MICHIGAN 

NEW BUFFALO 

OAKVIEW 

ESTATES % 

MEDALLION 

MGT INC 

Niles-Benton 
Harbor, MI MSA 

32 

19 

MICHIGAN 

WATERVLIET 

WATERFORD 

PARK APTS 

Niles-Benton 
Harbor, MI MSA 

48 

47 

MICHIGAN 

HOMER 

BARNEYVILLE 

APTS 

CALLANDER 

COMMERCL 

Battle Creek, 

MI MSA 

24 

0 

MICHIGAN 

HOMER 

ELLSWORTH 

APTS % MRD, 

INC. 

Battle Creek, 

MI MSA 

22 

14 

MICHIGAN 

HOMER 

GARFIELD 

APARTMENTS 

Battle Creek, 

MI MSA 

24 

20 

MICHIGAN 

HOMER 

GRIST MILL 

APTS %CATO 

ENTERPRISES 

Battle Creek, 

MI MSA 

24 

22 

MICHIGAN 

MARSHALL 

MEADE APTS 

% MRD , INC . 

Battle Creek, 

MI MSA 

24 

12 

MICHIGAN 

MARSHALL 

SHERIDAN 

APTS % MRD, 
INC. 

Battle Creek, 

MI MSA 

32 

0 

MICHIGAN 

ELSIE 

ELSIE 

MEADOWS 

APTS C/O 

RED OAK 

MGMT 

Lansing-East 
I*ansing, MI 

MSA 

16 

14 

MICHIGAN 

OVID 

KNOLLVIEW 
APTS C/O PK 
HSG & MGMT 

Lansing- East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

28 

15 

MICHIGAN 

MAPLE RAPIDS 

MAPLEVIEW 
APTS C/O PK 
HSG & MGMT 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

24 

19 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPKITY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MICHIGAN 

DEWITT 

NORTH SCOTT 
VILLA C/O 
GARDNER 

MGMT CO 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

50 

36 

MICHIGAN 

DEWITT 

RIVER WIND 
APTS C/O 

MRD, INC 

Lansing- East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

24 

14 

MICHIGAN 

ELSIE 

SANDSTONE 

APTS. KMG 

PRESTIGE, 

INC. 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

8 

8 

MICHIGAN 

BELLEVUE 

BELLEVUE 

PLACE 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

36 

26 

MICHIGAN 

CHARLOTTE 

MAPLE TREE 

VILLAGE 

Lansing- East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

48 

4 

MICHIGAN 

EATON RAPIDS 

RIVERVIEW 
APTS C/O 
MEDALLION 

MGMT 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

72 

15 

MICHIGAN 

BELLEVUE 

RIVERVUE 

APTS. 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

24 

20 

MICHIGAN 

CHARLOTTE 

SUGAR MILL 

LDHA LP 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

48 

40 

MICHIGAN 

SUNPIELD 

SUNPIELD 

PARK APTS 

C/O RED OAK 
MGMT 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

24 

15 

MICHIGAN 

VERMONTVILLE 

VERMONTVILL 

E MEADOW 

C/O RED OAK 
MGMT 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

16 

12 

MICHIGAN 

CHARLOTTE 

WELLINGTON 

FARM APT 

C/O GARDNER 
MGMT 

Lansing- East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

48 

44 

MICHIGAN 

EATON RAPIDS 

WILLOW TREE 
APTS C/O 
GARDNER MGT 

CO 

Lansing- East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

24 

4 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

# RA 

tmiTs 

MICHIGAN 

EATON RAPIDS 

WILLOW TREE 
VILLAGE C/O 
GARDNER MGT 

CO 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

16 

11 

MICHIGAN 

MONTROSE 

BEECH TRAIL 
APTS C/O 

CATO 

ENTERPRISE 

Flint, MI MSA 

48 

46 

MICHIGAN 

OTISVILLE 

CENTERPARK 

APTS PIPER 

MGMT GROUP 

Flint, MI MSA 

24 

0 

MICHIGAN 

MONTROSE 

FOREST 

CREEK APTS 
C/O 

STRATFORD 

GROUP 

Flint, MI MSA 

48 

35 

MICHIGAN 

MONTROSE 

MONTROSE 

COUNTRY 
ESTATES C/O 
CATO 

ENTERPRISE 

Flint, MI MSA 

32 

30 

MICHIGAN 

LINDEN 

WILLOW 

HAVEN APTS 

PIPER MGMT 

GROUP 

Flint, MI MSA 

32 

0 

MICHIGAN 

STOCKBRIDGE 

BROOKVIEW 

APARTMENT 

KMG 

PRESTIGE, 

INC. 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

16 

15 

MICHIGAN 

STOCKBRIDGE 

CLINTON 

WEST APTS 

C/O PK 
HOUSING 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

16 

10 

MICHIGAN 

LESLIE 

EAST END 

APTS 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

32 

12 

MICHIGAN 

WEBBERVILLE 

KALAMINK 

CREEK APTS 

Lansing-East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

24 

24 

MICHIGAN 

MASON 

KIWANIS VLG 

APTS KMG 

PRESTIGE, 

INC. 

Lansing- East 
Lansing, MI 

MSA 

80 

43 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MICHIGAN 

STOCKBRIDGE 

LAKEWOOD 

APTS 

Lansing-East 
I^nsing, MI 

MSA 

32 

16 

MICHIGAN 

WILLIAMSTON 

PARK 

TERRACE I 
APTS C/O 

KMG 

PRESTIGE 

Lansing-East 
liansing, MI 

MSA 

48 

42 

MICHIGAN 

SPRING ARBOR 

ARBOR VIEW 

ESTATES 

Jackson, MI 

MSA 

96 

79 

MICHIGAN 

SPRINGPORT 

GREEN 

MEADOWS 

APTS 

Jackson, MI 

MSA 

24 

20 

MICHIGAN 

BROOKLYN 

MILL POND 
FAMILY D/0 
DEARDORF 

PROP 

Jackson, MI 

MSA 

36 

14 

MICHIGAN 

BROOKLYN 

MILL POND 
SENIOR C/O 
DEARDORF 

PROP 

Jackson, MI 

MSA 

12 

7 

MICHIGAN 

CONCORD 

SHERMAN 

APTS C/O 

MRD, INC 

Jackson, MI 

MSA 

16 

10 

MICHIGAN 

AUGUSTA 

AUGUSTA LP 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

18 

7 

MICHIGAN 

GALESBURG 

GALESBURG 

VILLAGE 

%MEDALLION 

MGT INC 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

120 

45 

MICHIGAN 

VICKSBURG 

SAW MILL 

CREEK %CATO 

ENTERPRISES 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

4 

MICHIGAN 

VICKSBURG 

SUNSET 

COVES APTS 

CONVERSE 

MANAGEMENT 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

0 

MICHIGAN 

CARLSTON 

CARLSTON 

APTS C/O 
GARDNER 

MGMT 

Monroe, MI MSA 

24 

0 

MICHIGAN 

MILAN 

MCCALLA 

GREENE LDHA 
C/O WODA 
MANAGEMENT 

Monroe , MI MSA 

32 

18 
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STATE 

X.OCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

« RA 

UNITS 

MICHIGAN 

PETERSBURG 

PETERSBURG 

APTS. 

Monroe, MI MSA 

24 

22 

MICHIGAN 

MONTAGUE 

CHANNEL 

VIEW APTS 

Muskegon- 
Norton Shores, 

MI MSA 

56 

0 

MICHIGAN 

RAVENNA 

CREEKSIDE 

APTS 

Muskegon- 
Norton Shores, 

MI MSA 

32 

29 

MICHIGAN 

TWIN LAKE 

CREEKWOOD 

HOUSING 

Muskegon- 
Norton Shores, 

MI MSA 

86 

76 

MICHIGAN 

WHITEHALL 

WEST SHORE 

APTS 

Muskegon- 
Norton Shores, 

MI MSA 

48 

33 

MICHIGAN 

WHITEHALL 

WHITEHALL 

II APTS 

Muskegon- 
Norton Shores, 

MI MSA 

48 

0 

MICHIGAN 

COOPERSVILLE 

HANCOCK 

APTS MGMT 

RESOURCE 

DEV 

Hoi land- Grand 
Haven, MI MSA 

28 

22 

MICHIGAN 

COOPERSVILLE 

THE MEADOWS 

Holland-Grand 
Haven, MI MSA 

48 

13 

MICHIGAN 

ST. CHARLES 

ARBOR GLEN 
APTS C/O PK 
HSG Sc MGMT 

Saginaw- 

Saginaw 

Township 

North, MI MSA 

48 

41 

MICHIGAN 

FRANKENMUTH 

HERITAGE 

VILLAGE II 

KMG 

PRESTIGE, 

INC. 

Saginaw- 

Saginaw 

Township 

North, MI MSA 

48 

31 

MICHIGAN 

CHESANING 

MEADOW WOOD 

VILLAGE 

PHASE I C/O 
STRATFORD 

GROUP 

Saginaw- 

Saginaw 

Township 

North, MI MSA 

51 

0 

MICHIGAN 

CHESANING 

MEADOW WOOD 

VILLAGE 

PHASE II 

C/O 

STRATFORD 

GROUP 

Saginaw- 

Saginaw 

Township 

North, MI MSA 

24 

13 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MICHIGAN 

FREELAND 

MEADOWS 

APTS KMG 
PRESTIGE, 

INC. 

Saginaw- 

Saginaw 

Township 

North, MI MSA 

48 

40 

MICHIGAN 

HEMLOCK 

NORTHGATE 
APTS C/O 
GARDNER 

Saginaw- 

Saginaw 

Township 

North, MI MSA 

22 

22 

MICHIGAN 

ST CHARLES 

ROCK CREEK 
MANOR C/O 

PK HSG & 

MGMT 

Saginaw- 

Saginaw 

Township 

North, MI MSA 

56 

18 

MICHIGAN 

CHESANING 

SHOWBOAT 

MANOR APTS 
C/O 

WATERMARK 

MGT 

Saginaw- 

Saginaw 

Township 

North, MI MSA 

26 

23 

MICHIGAN 

BANGOR 

APPLE TREE 

APTS 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

16 

16 

MICHIGAN 

BANGOR 

AUTUMN WIND 

APTS. 

%MEDALLION 

MGT INC 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

64 

49 

MICHIGAN 

SOUTH HAVEN 

BRIAR HILLS 

II 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

32 

30 

MICHIGAN 

SOUTH HAVEN 

BRIAR HILLS 

III 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

48 

46 

MICHIGAN 

HARTFORD 

CENTER 

STREET APTS 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

32 

31 

MICHIGAN 

GOBLES 

CORCORAN 

APARTMENTS 

% MRD, INC. 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

16 

7 

MICHIGAN 

MATTAWAN 

CREEKSIDE 

MANOR 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

12 

MICHIGAN 

DECATUR 

DECATUR 

DOWNS B & R 

MANAGEMENT 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

48 

31 

MICHIGAN 

BANGOR 

EASTBROOK 

APTS BIGGS 

INC. , 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

12 

8 



545 


STATE 

location 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MICHIGAN 

DECATUR 

GRIERSON 

APARTMENTS 
% MRD, INC. 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

19 

MICHIGAN 

DECATUR 

GRIERSON 

APTS II 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

16 

MICHIGAN 

LAWRENCE 

LAWRENCE 

DOWNS B & R 

MANAGEMENT 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

48 

32 

MICHIGAN 

PAW PAW 

LYON 

APARTMENTS 
% MRD, INC. 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage , MI 

MSA 

24 

10 

MICHIGAN 

SOUTH HAVEN 

MAPLE GLEN 

APTS % 

MEDALLION 

MGT INC 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage MI 

MSA 

88 

36 

MICHIGAN 

HARTFORD 

MCDOWELL 

APTS % MRD, 

INC. 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage , MI 

MSA 

24 

19 

MICHIGAN 

HARTFORD 

MCDOWELL 

APTS II 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

16 

MICHIGAN 

GOBLES 

ORCHARD 

VIEW MANOR 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage MI 

MSA 

24 

12 

MICHIGAN 

PAW PAW 

PAW PAW 

ARMS APTS 

RED OAK 

MANAGEMENT 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

24 

MICHIGAN 

LAWRENCE 

SOUTH 

STREET APTS 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

18 

MICHIGAN 

LAWTON 

VILLAGE 

COMMONS APT 
C/O KMG 
PRESTIGE 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

58 

24 

MICHIGAN 

SOUTH HAVEN 

VILLAGE 

VIEW APTS 

BIGGS INC., 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

12 

MICHIGAN 

PAW PAW 

VINEYARD 

VILLAS 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

14 

MICHIGAN 

PAW PAW 

VINTAGE 

APTS % 

MEDALLION 

MGT INC 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

104 

41 



546 


STATE 

LOCATION 

property 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MICHIGAN 

LAWTON 

VINTAGE 

COURT 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

18 

MICHIGAN 

MATTAWAN 

WESTLAND 

APARTMENTS 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

24 

11 

MICHIGAN 

BLOOMINGDALE 

WHITE 

APARTMENTS 
% MRD, INC. 

Kalamazoo- 
Portage, MI 

MSA 

19 

14 

MICHIGAN 

MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER 

APTS 

HOUSING 

MANAGEMENT 

Ann Arbor, MI 
MSA 

32 

0 

MICHIGAN 

SALINE 

MAPLE 

HEIGHTS 

Ann Arbor, MI 
MSA 

48 

8 

MICHIGAN 

CHELSEA 

VILLAGE 

APTS KMG 

PRESTIGE, 

INC. 

Ann Arbor, MI 
MSA 

33 

23 

MICHIGAN 

MANCHESTER 

WOODHILL 

APTS MTH 

MANAGEMENT 

LLC 

Ann Arbor, MI 
MSA 

24 

0 

MINNESOTA 

ST FRANCIS 

RUM RIVER 

SQURE 

APARTMENTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

21 

17 

MINNESOTA 

ST FRANCIS 

ST FRANCIS 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN'WI MSA 

24 

13 

MINNESOTA 

RICE 

BENTON 

PLACE APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 

MSA 

12 

7 

MINNESOTA 

FOLEY 

BENTONWOOD 

II 

St. Cloud, MN 

MSA 

12 

7 

MINNESOTA 

FOLEY 

CATHERINE 

SQUARE 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

24 

18 

MINNESOTA 

FOLEY 

FOLEY 

SQUARE APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

21 

18 

MINNESOTA 

GILMAN 

GILMANOR 

APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

8 

4 

MINNESOTA 

MAPLETON 

HIGHLAND 

APARTMENTS 

Mankato-North 
Mankato, MN 

MSA 

16 

12 








547 


STATE 

location 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

If 

# RA 

UNITS 

MINNESOTA 

AMBOY 

MEADOW- 

BLOOM APT 

Mankato- North 
Mankato, MN 

MSA 

16 

9 

MINNESOTA 

ST CLAIR 

SCHALOW APT 

Mankato-North 
Mankato, MN 

MSA 

20 

9 

MINNESOTA 

LAKE CRYSTAL 

THOMAS 

APARTMENTS 

Mankato -North 
Mankato, MN 

MSA 

48 

30 

MINNESOTA 

GOOD THUNDER 

TIMBERBROOK 

PROP 

Mankato -North 
Mankato, MN 

MSA 

20 

18 

MINNESOTA 

kettle river 

KETTLE 

RIVER APTS 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

8 

8 

MINNESOTA 

CLOQUET 

MAPLEWOOD 

APTS 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

24 

14 

MINNESOTA 

CLOQUET 

MAPLEWOOD 

COURT 

Duluth, MN-WI 

MSA 

22 

19 

MINNESOTA 

BAENUM 

PARKSIDE 

APTS 

(BARNUM) 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

25 

18 

MINNESOTA 

CROMWELL 

SOUTHVIEW 

APTS 

(CROMWELL) 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

16 

9 

MINNESOTA 

WACONIA 

FOX RUN 

APARTMENTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

24 

16 

MINNESOTA 

WATERTOWN 

HILLSIDE 

APTS 

(WATERTOWN) 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

8 

5 

MINNESOTA 

WATERTOWN 

HILLTOP 

APTS I 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

16 

14 

MINNESOTA 

WATERTOWN 

HILLTOP 

APTS II 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

16 

10 

MINNESOTA 

WACONIA 

MAPLECREST 

COMMONS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

20 

9 









548 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

ff RA 

UNITS 

MINNESOTA 

MAYER 

MAYER 

ELDERLY 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Blooraington, 
MN-WI MSA 

10 

9 

MINNESOTA 

NORWOOD 

PEACE VILLA 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paui- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

61 

33 

MINNESOTA 

YOUNG AMERICA 

POPLAR 

RIDGE APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Blooraington, 
MN-WI MSA 

24 

12 

MINNESOTA 

WATERTOWN 

RIVERSIDE 

APTS 

(WATERTOWN) 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

22 

17 

MINNESOTA 

RUSH CITY 

BRIDGEFORD 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

18 

15 

MINNESOTA 

STACY 

HAVEN 

ESTATES 

STACY 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

20 

15 

MINNESOTA 

WYOMING 

HAVEN 

ESTATES 

WYOMING 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

40 

24 

MINNESOTA 

NORTH BRANCH 

NORTHERN 

OAKS APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

12 

9 

MINNESOTA 

NORTH BRANCH 

OAKHURST 

APTS 

Minneapolis - 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington , 
MN-WI MSA 

12 

7 

MINNESOTA 

LINDSTROM 

PARKVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

(LINDSTROM) 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

20 

12 









549 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MINNESOTA 

HARRIS 

PINE WOOD 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

17 

0 

MINNESOTA 

RUSH CITY 

RUSH 

ESTATES 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

10 

9 

MINNESOTA 

RUSH CITY 

RUSH 

ESTATES II 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

10 

10 

MINNESOTA 

RUSH CITY 

RUSH OAKS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

36 

31 

MINNESOTA 

CHISAGO CITY 

THE WOODS 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

36 

25 

MINNESOTA 

ULEN 

AGASSIZ 

APTS 

Fargo, ND-MN 

MSA 

12 

0 

MINNESOTA 

BARNESVILLE 

LEONHARDT 

MANOR 

Fargo, ND-MN 

MSA 

16 

10 

MINNESOTA 

GLYNDON 

PLEASANT 

VIEW MANOR 

Fargo, ND-MN 

MSA 

12 

11 

MINNESOTA 

FARMINGTON 

RED OAK 

MANOR 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

37 

24 

MINNESOTA 

FARMINGTON 

WESTVIEW 

APT 

(FARMINGTON 

) 

Minneapoiis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

24 

0 

MINNESOTA 

LORETTO 

HILLCREST 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

25 

12 



550 


STATE 

I.OCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MINNESOTA 

HOKAH 

COMO FALLS 

ESTATE 

La Crosse, WI- 

MN MSA 

12 

9 

MINNESOTA 

CALEDONIA 

LORETTO 

HERITAGE 

HAVEN 

La Crosse, WI- 

MN MSA 

23 

19 

MINNESOTA 

BRAHAM 

BRAHAM 

HEIGHTS 

CMHP 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Blooraington, 
MN-WI MSA 

12 

8 

MINNESOTA 

BRAHAM 

BRAHAM 

SQUARE 

TOWNH 

Minneapolis- 
St . Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

18 

15 

MINNESOTA 

CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDGE 
TOWN SQ 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

36 

22 

MINNESOTA 

CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDGE 

TWN SQR 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

36 

0 

MINNESOTA 

ISANTI 

ELMHURST 

APARTMENTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

20 

15 

MINNESOTA 

CAMBRIDGE 

HERITAGE 

TOWNHOMES 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

24 

24 

MINNESOTA 

ISANTI 

MEADOWS 

EDGE APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

20 

12 

MINNESOTA 

ISANTI 

OAKWOOD 

ESTATES 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paui- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

24 

18 

MINNESOTA 

ISANTI 

PARK VIEW 

APTS 
(ISANTI) 
ISANTI COM 

SERV INC 

Minneapo 1 i s - 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

28 

10 


551 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MINNESOTA 

CAMBRIDGE 

TOWN SQUARE 

EAST 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

40 

19 

MINNESOTA 

ERSKINE 

ERSKINE 

COMMUNITY 

HOMES 

Grand Forks, 
ND-MN MSA 

14 

0 

MINNESOTA 

CROOKS TON 

GREENTREE 

SQUARE 

Grand Forks, 
ND-MN MSA 

18 

10 

MINNESOTA 

CROOKSTON 

GREENTREE 
SQUARE II 

Grand Forks, 
ND-MN MSA 

16 

14 

MINNESOTA 

CROOKSTON 

NIMENS 

ESPEGARD 

APT 

Grand Forks, 
ND-MN MSA 

98 

98 

MINNESOTA 

WINGER 

PARKVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

(WINGER) 

Grand Forks, 
ND-MN MSA 

10 

0 

MINNESOTA 

MCINTOSH 

MCINTOSH 

HSG 1 

Grand Forks, 
ND-MN MSA 

8 

5 

MINNESOTA 

MCINTOSH 

MCINTOSH 

HSG 2 

Grand Forks, 
ND-MN MSA 

9 

7 

MINNESOTA 

BELLE PLAINS 

BELLE HAVEN 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

32 

26 

MINNESOTA 

JORDAN 

BRITLAND 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

24 

16 

MINNESOTA 

BELLE PLAINS 

CARDINAL 

RIDGE APT 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

35 

23 

MINNESOTA 

NEW PRAGUE 

LIBERTY 

PARK APT 

Minneapolis - 
St. Paul- 
Blooraington, 
MN-WI MSA 

47 

33 



552 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MINNESOTA 

ELK RIVER 

AUBURN 

PLACE 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

24 

16 

MINNESOTA 

BIG LAKE 

AUTUMN 

WINDS APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

25 

24 

MINNESOTA 

CLEAR LAKE 

CLEARVIEW 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

12 

8 

MINNESOTA 

ELK RIVER 

ELK RIDGE 

MANOR 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

40 

33 

MINNESOTA 

ELK RIVER 

ELK TERRACE 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

23 

20 

MINNESOTA 

BIG LAKE 

SCHOOL VIEW 

SQUARE APTS 

METROPLAINS 

MGMT 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

50 

50 

MINNESOTA 

ZIMMERMAN 

WOODVIEW 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

24 

19 

MINNESOTA 

HOYT LAKES 

KENWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

24 

14 

MINNESOTA 

TOWER 

LAKEVIEW 

MINEVIEW 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

52 

32 

MINNESOTA 

MOUNTAIN IRON 

MOUNTAIN 

MANOR 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

39 

34 

MINNESOTA 

BIWABIK 

NORTHLAND & 

LAURENTIAN 

APTS 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

32 

25 



553 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MINNESOTA 

BUHL 

STATE 

STREET APTS 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

23 

0 

MINNESOTA 

SAUK CENTRE 

ARROWSMITH 

APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 

MSA 

16 

11 

MINNESOTA 

BELGRADE 

BEL-PLEX 

APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

18 

13 

MINNESOTA 

BROOTEN 

BROOTEN 

AREA HSG 

%WESTROM 

REALTY 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

24 

20 

MINNESOTA 

PAYNESVILLE 

EVERGREEN 

ESTATES 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

27 

14 

MINNESOTA 

HOLDINGFORD 

FAIRVIEW 

APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

16 

10 

MINNESOTA 

FREEPORT 

FREEPORT 

SQUARE APT 

St. Cloud, MN 

MSA 

19 

12 

MINNESOTA 

AVON 

GOLDEN VIEW 

ESTATES 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

16 

11 

MINNESOTA 

PAYNESVILLE 

GREEN WING 

ESTATES 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

12 

7 

MINNESOTA 

ST JOSEPH 

HOLLOW PARK 

APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

12 

7 

MINNESOTA 

KIMBALL 

KIMHAVEN 

APARTMENTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

14 

14 

MINNESOTA 

RICHMOND 

MAPLE 

APARTMENTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

16 

11 

MINNESOTA 

COLD SPRING 

PINE WEST 

COMPLEX 

St. Cloud, MN 

MSA 

42 

21 

MINNESOTA 

COLD SPRING 

PINEWEST II 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

26 

20 

MINNESOTA 

RICHMOND 

RICHHAVEN 

APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

20 

12 

MINNESOTA 

MELROSE 

ROSE MILL 

APARTMENTS 

LLC 

St. Cloud, MN 

MSA 

16 

6 

MINNESOTA 

SAUK CENTRE 

SAUK CENTRE 

ELDERLY 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

12 

8 

MINNESOTA 

ALBANY 

SCHOOL 

SQUARE APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

17 

17 

MINNESOTA 

SAUK CENTRE 

SILVERCREST 

APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

12 

10 



554 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MINNESOTA 

PAYNESVILLE 

SOUTH PLACE 

APT 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

16 

10 

MINNESOTA 

ST JOSEPH 

ST JOSEPH 

APTS 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

16 

12 

MINNESOTA 

ST MARTIN 

SUNRISE 

APTS (ST 
MARTIN) 

St. Cloud, MN 
MSA 

14 

9 

MINNESOTA 

ANNANDALE 

ANNANDALE 
SQUARE APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

38 

26 

MINNESOTA 

ANNANDALE 

ANNANDALE 

SQUARE II 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St . Paul - 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

15 

10 

MINNESOTA 

BUFFALO 

BARRINGTON 

APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

20 

14 

MINNESOTA 

MONTICELLO 

BROADWAY 

SQUARE APT 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

28 

28 

MINNESOTA 

CLEARWATER 

CLEARWATER 

PKVW 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

18 

16 

MINNESOTA 

COKATO 

COKATO APTS 

II 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

14 

9 

MINNESOTA 

COKATO 

COKATO APTS 

III 

%SECURITY 

MGMT 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

29 

13 

MINNESOTA 

COKATO 

COKATO APTS 

IV 

%SECURITY 

MGNT 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

15 

8 





557 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MINNESOTA 

MONTICELLO 

TERRACE 

VIEW APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St . Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

26 

6 

MINNESOTA 

WAVERLY 

WAVERLY 

HOMES CMHP 

Minneapolis- 
St, Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

16 

9 

MISSISSIPPI 

HATTIESBURG 

SPRINGS 

MANOR APT 

INTERVEST 

CORP 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

32 

12 

MISSISSIPPI 

LUCEDALE 

HERITAGE 

APT 

Pascagoula, MS 
MSA 

24 

23 

MISSISSIPPI 

LUCEDALE 

LUCEDALE 

HEIGHTS APT 

Pascagoula , MS 
MSA 

24 

0 

MISSISSIPPI 

LUCEDALE 

SUNRISE APT 

Pascagoula, MS 
MSA 

24 

17 

MISSISSIPPI 

BAY ST LOUIS 

BAYS IDE APT 

SUN BELT 

MGMT CO 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

50 

49 

MISSISSIPPI 

BAY ST LOUIS 

BLUE MEADOW 

Gulfport - 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

40 

20 

MISSISSIPPI 

BAY ST LOUIS 

EASTERBROOK 

APT MACO 

MGMT CO INC 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

48 

39 

MISSISSIPPI 

WAVELAND 

PINE SHADOW 

APT SUN 

BELT MGMT 

CO 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

48 

0 

MISSISSIPPI 

WAVELAND 

PINECREST 

MANOR 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

36 

20 

MISSISSIPPI 

WAVELAND 

WAVELAND 

MANOR APT 

MACO MGMT 

CO INC 

Gulfport - 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

48 

46 

MISSISSIPPI 

LONG BEACH 

DAUGHERTY 

ROAD APT 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

60 

14 

MISSISSIPPI 

GULFPORT 

LYMAN MANOR 

APT 

SUNSTATES 

MGMT 

Gulfport - 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

48 

18 



558 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MISSISSIPPI 

GULFPORT 

LYMAN 

VILLAGE APT 

SUNSTATES 

MGMT 

Gulfport - 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

48 

0 

MISSISSIPPI 

GULFPORT 

MAGNOLIA 

STATE APT I 

SUN BELT 

MGMT CO 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

60 

38 

MISSISSIPPI 

GULFPORT 

MAGNOLIA 

STATE APT 

II 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

40 

0 

MISSISSIPPI 

GULFPORT 

MAISON 

DEDBAUX APT 

SUN BELT 

MGMT CO 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

48 

0 

MISSISSIPPI 

GULFPORT 

ONEAL ROAD 

APT I 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

60 

33 

MISSISSIPPI 

GULFPORT 

ONEAL ROAD 

APT II 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

60 

0 

MISSISSIPPI 

GULFPORT 

SANDHILL 

VILLAGE SUN 

BELT MGMT 

CO 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

48 

0 

MISSISSIPPI 

ESCATAWPA 

ESCATAWPA 

VILLAGE APT 

Pascagoula, MS 
MSA 

32 

31 

MISSISSIPPI 

BILOXI 

OAKRIDGE 

PARK APT II 

SUN BELT 

MGMT CO 

Pascagoula, MS 
MSA 

48 

0 

MISSISSIPPI 

BILOXI 

OAKRIDGE 

PARK APT 

SUN BELT 

MGMT CO 

Pascagoula, MS 
MSA 

40 

1 

MISSISSIPPI 

HATTIESBURG 

CHOCTAW 

APTS LP J & 

A MGMT CO 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

48 

21 

MISSISSIPPI 

PURVIS 

CINNAMON 

PLACE APT D 

AND J DEV 

INC 

Hattiesburg , 

MS MSA 

16 

15 

MISSISSIPPI 

LUMBERTON 

COUNTRY 

VILLAGE APT 

MASSENGILL 

PROP INC 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

24 

23 



559 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MISSISSIPPI 

LUMBERTON 

GREENTREE 

APT SUN 

BELT MGMT 

CO 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

28 

27 

MISSISSIPPI 

HATTIESBURG 

LAMAR VILLA 

APARTMENTS 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

24 

21 

MISSISSIPPI 

HATTIESBURG 

NORTH LAMAR 

APT 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

48 

46 

MISSISSIPPI 

PURVIS 

PINEVIEW 

APT SUN 

BELT MGMT 

CO 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

40 

39 

MISSISSIPPI 

SUMRALL 

REGENCY 

PLACE APT 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

24 

23 

MISSISSIPPI 

LUMBERTON 

WOODCHASE 

APT SUN 

BELT MGMT 

CO 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

28 

27 

MISSISSIPPI 

BEADMONT 

BEAUMONT 

ELDERLY J & 

A MGMT 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

30 

29 

MISSISSIPPI 

RICHTON 

OAKWOOD 

APTS. AND 

MAPLEWOOD 

APTS. 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

48 

47 

MISSISSIPPI 

NEW AUGUSTA 

PINEWOOD 

ESTATES 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

24 

23 

MISSISSIPPI 

NEW AUGUSTA 

RAINER 

VILLA APT 

SUN BELT 

MGMT CO 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

20 

20 

MISSISSIPPI 

RICHTON 

RICHTON APT 

SUN BELT 

MGMT CO 

Hattiesburg, 

MS MSA 

18 

17 

MISSISSIPPI 

WIGGINS 

DEERFIELD 

APT MACO 

MGMT 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

32 

28 

MISSISSIPPI 

WIGGINS 

PAIRVIEW 

WIGGINS LP 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

24 

23 

MISSISSIPPI 

WIGGINS 

WIGGINS APT 

D AND J DEV 

INC 

Gulfport- 
Biloxi, MS MSA 

24 

23 










560 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MISSOURI 

SAVANNAH 

PARK AVENUE 

APARTMENTS 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

47 

35 

MISSOURI 

SAVANNAH 

SAVANNAH 

ESTATES LTD 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

16 

14 

MISSOURI 

MARBLE HILL 

HICKORY 

HILLS APTS 

Cape 

Girardeau- 
Jackson, MO-IL 
MSA 

48 

30 

MISSOURI 

MARBLE HILL 

LUTBSVILLE 

VILLA 

Cape 

Girardeau- 
Jackson, MO-IL 
MSA 

8 

8 

MISSOURI 

MARBLE HILL 

MARBLE HILL 

ESTATES 

Cape 

Girardeau- 
Jackson, MO-IL 
MSA 

18 

18 

MISSOURI 

MARBLE HILL 

RIDGECREST 

APTS. 

Cape 

Girardeau- 
Jackson, MO-IL 

MSA 

12 

12 

MISSOURI 

ASHLAND 

ASHWOOD 

MANOR 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

16 

10 

MISSOURI 

STURGEON 

BUENA VISTA 

HOMES 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

32 

8 

MISSOURI 

CENTRALIA 

CENTRALIA I 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

24 

22 

MISSOURI 

CENTRAL I A 

CRESTON 

COURT APTS 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

8 

7 

MISSOURI 

ASHLAND 

MO VALLEY 

PROP 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

24 

19 

MISSOURI 

ROCHEFORT 

MONITEAU 

HOUSING 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

10 

5 

MISSOURI 

HALLSVILLE 

Q & E NO 1 

L P 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

8 

8 

MISSOURI 

HARTSBURG 

RIVER HILLS 

HSG 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

12 

3 

MISSOURI 

CENTRALIA 

STONECREST 

APTS 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

8 

6 

MISSOURI 

CENTRALIA 

SUNSET 

GARDENS INC 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

68 

20 

MISSOURI 

HALLSVILLE 

VILLAGE 

MANOR APTS 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

16 

9 









561 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MISSOURI 

CAMERON 

BRIARWOOD 

APTS LP 

St. Joseph, 

MO~KS MSA 

24 

19 

MISSOURI 

CAMERON 

BRIARWOOD 

ESTATES LP 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

24 

20 

MISSOURI 

CAMERON 

CAMERON 

GREENS LP 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

16 

13 

MISSOURI 

CAMERON 

CAMERON 

MT^OR LTD 

St- Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

20 

13 

MISSOURI 

CAMERON 

CAMERON 

PROPERTIES 

LP 

St. Joseph, 
MO-KS MSA 

26 

24 

MISSOURI 

OSBORN 

COUNTRYSIDE 

ESTATES INC 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

20 

3 

MISSOURI 

CLARKSDALE 

HILLTOP 

MANOR INC 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

20 

6 

MISSOURI 

MAYSVILLE 

MAYSVILLE 

ESTATES 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

16 

15 

MISSOURI 

UNION STAR 

STAR 

VILLAGE INC 

St. Joseph, 

MO-KS MSA 

23 

5 

MISSOURI 

NEW FRANKLIN 

NEW 

FRANKLIN SR 

HSG ASSN 

Columbia, MO 

MSA 

64 

22 

MISSOURI 

CARL JUNCTION 

CARL 

JUNCTION 

RENTAL 

HOUSING 

Joplin, MO MSA 

20 

11 

MISSOURI 

DUENWEG 

CROWN 

POINTS 

APARTMENTS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

32 

22 

MISSOURI 

CARTHAGE 

DEER RUN 

CROSSING 

APARTMENTS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

68 

50 

MISSOURI 

CARTHAGE 

MAPLE LEAF 

GARDENS 

APARTMENTS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

24 

20 

MISSOURI 

CARTHAGE 

QUAIL RIDGE 
APARTMENTS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

48 

40 

MISSOURI 

SARCOXIE 

SARCOXIE 

RENTAL 

HOUSING 

Joplin, MO MSA 

32 

18 

MISSOURI 

DUENWEG 

THE MEADOWS 

APTS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

16 

16 



562 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

MISSOURI 

NEOSHO 

BROOK 

STREET 

APARTMENTS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

20 

17 

MISSOURI 

DIAMOND 

DIAMOND 

APARTMENTS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

12 

8 

MISSOURI 

SENECA 

INDIAN 

HILLS 

APARTMENTS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

24 

16 

MISSOURI 

SENECA 

LOST CREEK 

MANOR 

Joplin, MO MSA 

20 

10 

MISSOURI 

NEOSHO 

THE TRAILS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

12 

12 

MISSOURI 

GRANBY 

TWIN OAKS 

APTS 

Joplin, MO MSA 

20 

14 

MONTANA 

RED LODGE 

FRONTIER 

RED LODGE 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

24 

17 

MONTANA 

JOLIET 

PLEASANT 

VIEW APTS 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

12 

11 

MONTANA 

RED LODGE 

RED LODGE 

APTS 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

24 

19 

MONTANA 

LAUREL 

FRONTIER 

LAUREL 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

24 

19 

MONTANA 

LAUREL 

GREAT 

NORTHERN 

APARTMENTS 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

12 

0 

MONTANA 

LAUREL 

LAUREL 

APARTMENTS 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

8 

7 

MONTANA 

WORDEN 

PROJECT I 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

8 

7 

MONTANA 

WORDEN 

PROJECT II 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

12 

11 

MONTANA 

LAUREL 

SPRUCE 

GROVE I 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

23 

18 

MONTANA 

LAUREL 

SPRUCE 

GROVE II 

Billings, MT 

MSA 

27 

19 

NEBRASKA 

NEWCASTLE 

NEWCASTLE 

VILLAGE 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

6 

6 

NEBRASKA 

ALLEN 

SUMMIT 

HILLS 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

16 

0 

NEBRASKA 

WAKEFIELD 

WAKEFIELD 

VILLA 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

9 

4 

NEBRASKA 

WAKEFIELD 

WAKEFIELD 

VILLAGE 

Sioux City, 
lA-NE-SD MSA 

12 

5 



563 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEVADA 

OVERTON 

CL OVERTON 

Las Vegas- 
Paradise, NV 

MSA 

20 

20 

NEVADA 

SEARCHLIGHT 

COTTONWOOD 

APT 

Las Vegas - 
Paradise, NV 

MSA 

24 

23 

NEVADA 

MESQUITE 

MILLSTREAM 

APT 

Las Vegas - 
Paradise, NV 

MSA 

39 

8 

NEVADA 

laughlin 

RIVERWOOD 

VILLAGE 

Las Vegas - 
Paradise, NV 

MSA 

208 

191 

NEVADA 

OVERTON 

SHADOW 

CREEK APT 

Las Vegas - 
Paradise, NV 

MSA 

24 

21 

NEVADA 

OVERTON 

SHADOW CRK 

II APT 

Las Vegas - 
Paradise, NV 

MSA 

24 

24 

NEVADA 

MESQUITE 

SUN RIVER 

APT 

Las Vegas - 
Paradise, NV 

MSA 

24 

24 

NEW JERSEY 

EGG HARBOR 

ALOE 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Atlantic City- 
Hammonton, NJ 
MSA 

76 

53 

NEW JERSEY 

EGG HARBOR 

ALOE 

VILLAGE IV 

Atlantic City- 
Hammonton, NJ 
MSA 

36 

33 

NEW JERSEY 

MINOTOLA 

BUENA 

TERRACE 

Atlantic City- 
Hammonton, NJ 
MSA 

36 

36 

NEW JERSEY 

MINOTOLA 

BUENA 

TERRACE II 

Atlantic City- 
Hammonton, NJ 

MSA 

16 

16 

NEW JERSEY 

MINOTOLA 

BUENA 

TERRACE IV 

LIMITED 

PARTNERSHIP 

Atlantic City- 
Hamtnonton, NJ 

MSA 

18 

16 

NSW JERSEY 

EGG HARBOR 

GALLOWAY 

CREST 

LIMITED 

PARTNERSHIP 

Atlantic City- 
Hammonton, NJ 

MSA 

40 

17 

NEW JERSEY 

BELCOVILLE 

LENAPE 

LANDING 

ASSOCIATES 

Atlantic City- 
Hammonton, NJ 

MSA 

36 

11 

NEW JERSEY 

EGG HARBOR 

CITY 

LIVERPOOL 

ESTATES 

LIMITED 

PARTNERSHIP 

Atlantic City- 
Hainmonton, NJ 

MSA 

18 

18 



564 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

miTS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW JERSEY 

HAMMONTON 

SILVER 

TERRACE 

Atlantic City- 
Hammonton, NJ 

MSA 

38 

34 

NEW JERSEY 

BROWNS MILLS 

GOLDEN 
TERRACE C/O 
ALTMAN MGMT 

CO 

Philadelphia - 
Camden- 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

40 

40 

NEW JERSEY 

WRIGHTSTOWN 

MAPLEWOOD 

APTS INC. 

C/O 

COMMUNITY 

REALTY 

MANAGEMENT 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wiltnington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

40 

9 

NEW JERSEY 

NORTH HANOVER 

MILLSTREAM 
NORTH C/O 
COMMUNITY 

REALTY 

MANAGEMENT 

Phi lade Iphia- 
Camden- 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

48 

37 

NEW JERSEY 

NORTH HANOVER 

MILLSTREAM 
SOUTH C/O 
COMMUNITY 

REALTY 

MANAGEMENT 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

40 

15 

NEW JERSEY 

BROWNS MILLS 

PARADISE 

LANE ASSOC 

Philadelphia- 

Caraden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

60 

58 

NEW JERSEY 

BROWNS MILLS 

ROLLING 

PINES ASSOC 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

36 

9 

NEW JERSEY 

ATCO 

BELLEVUE 
COURT C/O 
KINGSWAY 

REALTY 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

24 

10 

NEW JERSEY 

ATCO 

BRIARCLIFF 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

8 

7 




566 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW JERSEY 

SICKLERVILLE 

FOX HOLLOW 

LTD 

Philadelphia - 
Camden- 
Wilraington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

22 

22 

NEW JERSEY 

ATCO 

HAYS MILL 

ASSOCIATES 

I 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wiliuington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

26 

26 

NEW JERSEY 

ATCO 

HAYS MILL 

ASSOCIATES 

II LP 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

14 

9 

NEW JERSEY 

BLACKWOOD 

QUAIL RIDGE 

APT LP 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilraington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

40 

36 

NEW jersey 

SICKLERVILLE 

TAMERLANE 

LTD 

RUKENSTEIN 

& 

ASSOCIATES 

LLC 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

160 

150 

NEW JERSEY 

SICKLERVILLE 

TAMERLANE 

THREE LTD 

RUKENSTEIN 

Sc 

ASSOCIATES , 
LLC 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilinington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

34 

9 

NEW JERSEY 

ERIAL 

VALLEY 

STREAM APTS 

Philadeiphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

8 

2 

NEW JERSEY 

PORT NORRIS 

LIVERPOOL 

SOUTH PORT 

NORRIS 

Vineland- 

Millville- 
Bridgeton, NJ 
MSA 

24 

0 

NEW JERSEY 

CLAYTON 

DELSEA VIEW 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

30 

22 



567 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW JERSEY 

SWEDESBORO 

KINGSWAY 

APARTMENTS 

Phi 1 ade Iphia - 
Camden - 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

36 

36 

NEW JERSEY 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

MIMOSA 

RIDGE 

Philadelphia - 
Camden- 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

30 

10 

NEW JERSEY 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

MONROE 

TOWNE EAST 

Philadelphia- 

Caraden- 

wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

39 

26 

NEW JERSEY 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

MONROE 

TOWNE I 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

36 

14 

NEW JERSEY 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

MONROE 

TOWNE II 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

36 

11 

NEW JERSEY 

MULLICA HILL 

MULLICA 

WEST 

APARTMENTS 

LIMITED 

PARTNERSHIP 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilraington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

168 

105 

NEW JERSEY 

MANTUA 

ROYAL OAK 

APTS 

Phi lade Iphia - 
Camden- 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

46 

40 

NEW JERSEY 

SALEM 

HARVEST 

POINT 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

260 

260 

NEW JERSEY 

WOODSTOWN 

HILLCREST 

II 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

32 

32 



568 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW JERSEY 

WOODSTOWN 

HILLCREST 

II LTD 

Phi ladelphia - 
Camden - 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

40 

40 

NEW JERSEY 

CARNEYS POINT 

HILLCREST 

WEST APTS 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

48 

41 

NEW JERSEY 

CARNEYS POINT 

VILLAGE 

ARMS 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

80 

0 

NEW MEXICO 

HATCH 

FALCON 

RIDGE 

LIMITED 

PARTNERSHIP 

Las Cruces, NM 

MSA 

72 

67 

NEW MEXICO 

ANTHONY 

FRANKLIN 

VISTA APTS 

Las Cruces, NM 

MSA 

28 

17 

NEW MEXICO 

ANTHONY 

FRANKLIN 

VISTA II 

APTS 

Las Cruces, NM 
MSA 

29 

28 

NEW MEXICO 

ANTHONY 

FRANKLIN 

VISTA III 

APTS 

Las Cruces, NM 
MSA 

29 

28 

NEW MEXICO 

ANTHONY 

FRANKLIN 

VISTA IV 

APTS 

Las Cruces, NM 
MSA 

21 

21 

NEW MEXICO 

ANTHONY 

FRANKLIN 

VISTA V 

Las Cruces, NM 
MSA 

29 

28 

NEW MEXICO 

ANTHONY 

FRANKLIN 

VISTA VI 

APTS LP 

Las Cruces, NM 
MSA 

24 

24 

NEW MEXICO 

ANTHONY 

LOMA DEL 

NORTE APTS 

Las Cruces, NM 

MSA 

40 

39 

NEW MEXICO 

SUNLAND PARK 

MEADOW 

VISTA HOMES 

Las Cruces, NM 

MSA 

26 

26 

NEW MEXICO 

StMLAND PARK 

MEADOW 

VISTA II 

Las Cruces, NM 
MSA 

16 

16 

NEW MEXICO 

SUNLAND PARK 

PLAYA 

APARTMENTS 

Las Cruces , NM 

MSA 

36 

36 



569 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

tt 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW MEXICO 

SUNLAND PARK 

PLATA II 

APTS 

Las Cruces, NM 

MSA 

44 

42 

NEW MEXICO 

HATCH 

VALLE VERDE 

APTS 

Las Cruces, NM 

MSA 

36 

0 

NEW MEXICO 

HATCH 

VALLE VERDE 

II APTS 

Las Cruces, NM 

MSA 

25 

24 

NEW MEXICO 

SUNLAND PARK 

VISTA DEL 

REY APTS 

Las Cruces, NM 

MSA 

42 

41 

NEW MEXICO 

AZTEC 

ANIMAS 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Farmington, NM 
MSA 

40 

40 

NEW MEXICO 

AZTEC 

CIELO AZUL 

APTS 

Farmington, NM 
MSA 

30 

30 

NEW MEXICO 

BLOOMFIELD 

DEER HOLLOW 

SENIOR 

Farmington, NM 
MSA 

21 

20 

NEW MEXICO 

AZTEC 

EMBARCADERO 

APTS 

Farmington, NM 
MSA 

48 

40 

NEW MEXICO 

BLOOMFIELD 

PINOS 

BLANCA APTS 

Farmington, NM 
MSA 

29 

20 

NEW MEXICO 

BLOOMFIELD 

PINOS 

BLANCOS II 

Farmington, NM 
MSA 

40 

39 

NEW MEXICO 

BERNALILLO 

LA VILLA 

ELENA 

APARTMENTS 

Albuquerque, 

NM MSA 

54 

53 

NEW MEXICO 

CUBA 

Q U MAX 
APARTMENTS 

Albuquerque, 

NM MSA 

16 

15 

NEW MEXICO 

BERNALILLO 

SANDIA 

VISTA APTS 

Albuquerque, 

NM MSA 

41 

27 

NEW MEXICO 

ESPANOLA 

LA VISTA 

DEL RIO 

APARTMENTS 

Santa Fe, NM 

MSA 

49 

48 

NEW MEXICO 

MORIARTY 

DEPOT 

APARTMENTS 

Albuquerque, 

NM MSA 

28 

27 

NEW MEXICO 

BELEN 

ALTURA 

APARTMENTS 

LLC 

Albuquerque, 

NM MSA 

24 

23 

NEW MEXICO 

BELEN 

BELEN 

CROSSING 

LTD MONARCH 

PROPERTIES 

Albuquerque , 

NM MSA 

41 

0 

NEW MEXICO 

BELEN 

BELEN VISTA 

APTS 

Albuquerque , 

NM MSA 

56 

0 



570 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW MEXICO 

LOS LUNAS 

ENCANTADA 

APTS 

Albuquerque, 

NM MSA 

48 

42 

NEW MEXICO 

LOS LUNAS 

GERALD 

CHAVEZ 

Albuquerque , 

NM MSA 

28 

12 

NEW MEXICO 

LOS LUNAS 

HILLCREST 

MANOR JL 

GRAY 

Albuquerque , 

NM MSA 

40 

32 

NEW MEXICO 

LOS LUNAS 

HILLSIDE 

APARTMENTS 

LTD 

Albuquerque , 

NM MSA 

24 

24 

NEW MEXICO 

LOS LUNAS 

HILLTOP 

TERRACE LTD 

MONARCH 

PROPERTIES 

Albuquerque , 

NM MSA 

40 

33 

NEW MEXICO 

LOS LUNAS 

MONDEL 

APARTMENTS 

LLC 

Albuquerque, 

NM MSA 

24 

3 

NEW MEXICO 

BELEN 

RIO VERDE 

APTS 

Albuquerque, 

NM MSA 

40 

39 

NEW MEXICO 

BELEN 

WESTSIDE 

APARTMENTS 

Albuquerque, 

NM MSA 

24 

24 

NEW YORK 

ALTAMONT 

ALTAMONT 

OAKS 

Albany- 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

40 

2 

NEW YORK 

ALTAMONT 

BRANDLE 

WOODS 

Albany- 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

32 

0 

NEW YORK 

FEURA BUSH 

FEURA BUSH 

SR APTS 

Albany- 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

GREENVILLE 

MAPLETREE 

APTS 

Albany- 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

8 

8 

NEW YORK 

GREENVILLE 

MAPLETREE 

APTS II 

Albany - 
Sche^ectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

16 

16 

NEW YORK 

RAVENA 

RAVENA SR 

HSG 

Albany- 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

BINGHAMTON 

VALLEY VIEW 

APTS AT 

KIRKWOOD 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

32 

32 

NEW YORK 

WHITNEY POINT 

WHITNEY PT 

ELD HSG 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

WINDSOR 

WINDSOR 

SENIOR APTS 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

24 

12 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW YORK 

HORSEHEADS 

BETHANY 

KNOLL APTS 

Elmira, NY MSA 

40 

36 

NEW YORK 

HORSEHEADS 

FAIRPORT 

TERRACE 

Elmira, NY MSA 

24 

23 

NEW YORK 

PINS CITY 

PARK 

TERRACE 

APTS 

Elmira, NY MSA 

32 

32 

NEW YORK 

BIG FLATS 

TOWN HAVEN 

APTS 

Elmira, NY MSA 

24 

12 

NEW YORK 

VAN ETTEN 

VAN ETTEN 

ELDLY HSG 

Elmira, NY MSA 

12 

0 

NEW YORK 

HORSEHEADS 

VILLAGE 

GREEN APTS 

Elmira, NY MSA 

40 

32 

NEW YORK 

MILLBROOK 

CHURCH 

ALLIANCE 

Poughkeeps ie - 
Newburgh- 
Middletown, NY 
MSA 

12 

6 

NEW YORK 

MILLBROOK 

CHURCH 

ALLIANCE OF 

MILLBROOK 

HSG INC 

Poughk e ep s i e - 
Newburgh- 
Middletown, NY 
MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

TIVOLI 

PROVOST 

PARK 

Poughkeepsie- 
Newburgh- 
Middletown, NY 
MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

SPRINGVILLE 

508 E MAIN 

ST APTS 

Buf f alo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

15 

8 

NEW YORK 

ALDEN 

ALDEN 

SQUARE 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

30 

28 

NEW YORK 

HAMBURG 

BOSTON 

SQUARE 

Buf f alo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

AKRON 

CLOISTER AT 

THE MEADOWS 

Buf f alo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

112 

77 

NEW YORK 

LANCASTER 

COLONIAL 

MEADOWS 

Buf f alo- 
Niagara Palls, 
NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

SPRINGVILLE 

COMMUNITY 

VILLAGE 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

40 

40 

NEW YORK 

ANGOLA 

FRIENDLY SR 

HSG 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

22 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW YORK 

GOWANDA 

GOWANDA 

MEADOWS 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 

NY MSA 

36 

24 

NEW YORK 

HOLLAND 

HOLLAND 

MEADOWS 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

E AURORA 

MAPLE 

CROSSING 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

12 

NEW YORK 

EAST AURORA 

MAPLE 

TERRACE 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

32 

0 

NEW YORK 

NORTH COLLINS 

MUSACCHIO 

GARDENS 

Buf f alo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

DERBY 

STEEPLEVIEW 

APTS 

Buf f alo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

36 

4 

NSW YORK 

EDEN 

WELCH 

VILLAGE 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

48 

0 

NEW YORK 

FRANKFORT 

CAMPUS APTS 

Utica -Rome, NY 
MSA 

8 

4 

NEW YORK 

WEST WINFIELD 

GENERAL 

WINFIELD 

SCOTT HOUSE 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

MOHAWK 

GREENWOOD 

TERRACE 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

20 

20 

NEW YORK 

NEWPORT 

HILLSIDE 

TERRACE 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

10 

5 

NEW YORK 

OLD FORGE 

LAKESIDE 

TERRACE 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

25 

0 

NEW YORK 

FRANKFORT 

LITCHFIELD 

MANOR 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

22 

22 

NEW YORK 

FRANKFORT 

STREAMSIDE 

MANOR 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

WEST WINFIELD 

TALBOT 

HOUSE 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

16 

0 

NEW YORK 

NEWPORT 

WILLOUGHBY 

HALL 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

24 

24 

NEW YORK 

MOUNT MORRIS 

BELLAMY 

HILLS APTS 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

36 

0 

NEW YORK 

GENESEO 

BROOKSIDE 

APTS 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

36 

0 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 


# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW 

YORK 

CALEDONIA 

CALEDONIA 

APTS 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

6 

NEW 

YORK 

GENESEO 

CLAYTON 

HEIGHTS 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

12 

NEW 

YORK 

AVON 

COMMUNITY 

MANOR II 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

1 

NEW 

YORK 

LIMA 

CROSSROADS 

VILLAGE 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

36 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

DANSVILLE 

FAULKNER 

APTS 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

23 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

DANSVILLE 

FAULKNER 

APTS II 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

GENESEO 

FOX RUN 

APTS 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

32 

8 

NEW 

YORK 

GENESEO 

GENESEE 

COUNTRY APT 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

36 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

NUNDA 

HILLSIDE 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

12 

NEW 

YORK 

LIMA 

LIMA MANOR 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

32 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

MT MORRIS 

MT MORRIS 

CTRY EST 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

9 

NEW 

YORK 

DANSVILLE 

PARK HILLS 

I&II LLC 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

56 

48 

NEW 

YORK 

CALEDONIA 


Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

1 

NEW 

YORK 

LIVONIA 

WESTVIEW 

HILLS 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

NUNDA 

WOODS IDE 

APTS 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

CHITTENANGO 

BOLIVAR 

LANDING 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

12 

NEW 

YORK 

CAZENOVIA 

CARRIAGE 

HOUSE APTS 

Syracuse , 
MSA 

NY 

42 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

CHITTENANGO 

CAZENOVIA 

VIL APTS 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

82 

81 

NEW 

YORK 

MORRISVILLE 

CEDAR ST 

APTS 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

24 

NEW 

YORK 

DERUYTER 

DERUYTER SR 

APTS 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

0 
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STATE 

liOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW YORK 

CANASTOTA 

ERIE CANAL 

HOUSE 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

6 

6 

NEW YORK 

CANASTOTA 

LENOX 

LANDING 

APTS 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

32 

10 

NEW YORK 

HAMILTON 

MADISON 

lANE APTS 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

72 

59 

NEW YORK 

CHITTENANGO 

MALOFF 

TOWERS 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

36 

35 

NEW YORK 

CANASTOTA 

MARJORIE 

HENSLIN 

ARMSTRONG 

APTS 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

6 

6 

NEW YORK 

CHURCHVILLE 

EHR-DALE 

HEIGHTS 

Rochester, NY 

MSA 

33 

16 

NEW YORK 

HILTON 

HILTON 

MANOR 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

40 

13 

NEW YORK 

BROCKPORT 

PARK PLACE 

APTS 

Rochester, NY 

MSA 

28 

8 

NEW YORK 

SCOTTSVILLE 

SCOTTSVILLE 

HOLLOW 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

36 

0 

NEW YORK 

HONEOYS FALLS 

TOTIAKTON 

MANOR 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

56 

40 

NEW YORK 

BROCKPORT 

VILLAGE 

CENTRE 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

32 

10 

NEW YORK 

BROCKPORT 

WELLINGTON 

WOODS 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

109 

73 

NEW YORK 

BARKER 

BARKER 

COMMONS 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

NEWFANE 

HAMLET 

SQUARE 

Buffalo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

LEWISTON 

LEWISTON 

CTRY EST 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

25 

0 

NEW YORK 

NEWFANE 

MEADOWBROOK 

E 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

14 

NEW YORK 

MIDDLEPORT 

MIDDLEPORT 

CTRY EST 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

MIDDLE PORT 

MIDDLEPORT 

VILLA 

Buf f alo- 
Niagara Fails, 
NY MSA 

25 

0 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW YORK 

LOCKPORT 

WALDEN PARK 

APTS 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

61 

57 

NEW YORK 

WILSON 

WILSON 

CNTRY EST 

Buffalo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

WILSON 

WILSON 

VILLA 

Buf falo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

24 

12 

NEW YORK 

YOUNGSTOWN 

YOUNGSTOWN 

VIL SQ 

Buf f alo- 
Niagara Falls, 
NY MSA 

30 

4 

NEW YORK 

ORISKANY 

FALLS 

BURLEIGH 

APTS 

Utica-Rome, NY 

MSA 

54 

29 

NEW YORK 

CAMDEN 

CAMDEN APTS 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

40 

40 

NEW YORK 

BLOSSVALE 

EAST SHORE 

APTS 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

14 

7 

NEW YORK 

BOONVILLE 

KORTENAER 

VIL I 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

64 

0 

NEW YORK 

CAMDEN 

MILL STREAM 

MANOR 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

18 

14 

NEW YORK 

SHERRILL 

NOYES MANOR 

I 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

40 

0 

NEW YORK 

SHERRILL 

NOYES MANOR 

II 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

40 

35 

NEW YORK 

VERNON 

SCHOOLBELL 

APTS 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

16 

16 

NEW YORK 

REMSEN 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

16 

8 

NEW YORK 

VERNON 

VILLAGE 

EAST APTS 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

24 

23 

NEW YORK 

MORRISVILLE 

WILCOX APTS 

Utica-Rome, NY 
MSA 

24 

10 

NEW YORK 

BREWERTON 

BAYSHORE 

NORTH APTS 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

162 

162 

NEW YORK 

BREWERTON 

BAYSHORE 

SENIORS 

Syracuse , NY 

MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

CICERO 

COBBLESTONE 

SQ APTS IVB 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

32 

26 

NEW YORK 

CICERO 

COBBLESTONE 

SQ III 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

44 

31 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 


UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW 

YORK 

CICERO 

COBBLESTONE 

SQ IV 

Syracuse , 
MSA 

NY 

16 

12 

NEW 

YORK 

LAFAYETTE 

FESTIVAL 

GARDENS 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

36 

35 

NEW 

YORK 

SKANEATELES 

GATEWAY SR 

APTS 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

32 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

TULLY 

GROVE 

STREET APTS 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

15 

15 

NEW 

YORK 

BALDWINSVILLE 

MERCER 

MILLS APTS 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

80 

46 

NEW 

YORK 

MARCELLUS 

NINE MILE 

LANDING 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

28 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

JORDAN 

OLD ERIE 

PLACE APTS 

I 

Syracuse , 
MSA 

NY 

24 

23 

NEW 

YORK 

JORDAN 

OLD ERIE 

PLACE APTS 

II 

Syracuse , 
MSA 

NY 

24 

7 

NEW 

YORK 

JORDAN 

OLD ERIE 

PLACE APTS 

III 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

23 

NEW 

YORK 

JORDAN 

OLD ERIE 

PLACE APTS 

IV 

Syracuse , 
MSA 

NY 

24 

12 

NEW 

YORK 

TULLY 

THE MEADOWS 
APTS C/O 

TWO PLUS 

FOUR MGMT 

CO 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

32 

32 

NEW 

YORK 

MARCELLUS 

UPPER CROWN 

LANDING 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

12 

NEW 

YORK 

SKANEATELES 

VILLAGE 

LANDING APT 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

32 

32 

NEW 

YORK 

KIRKVILLE 

WEDGEWOOD 

II APTS 

Syracuse, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

RUSHVILLE 

CASTLE 

STREET APTS 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

24 

0 

NEW 

YORK 

CLIFTON 

SPRINGS 

CLIFTON 

SPRINGS APT 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

40 

23 

NEW 

YORK 

FARMINGTON 

MAPLE GROVE 

APTS 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

36 

12 

NEW 

YORK 

FARMINGTON 

SADDLEBROOK 

ESTATES II 

Rochester 

MSA 

NY 

36 

4 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW YORK 

FARMINGTON 

SADDLEBROOK 

ESTATES III 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

36 

5 

NEW YORK 

SHORTSVILLE 

SHORTSVILLE 

MEADOWS 

Rochester, NY 

MSA 

20 

10 

NEW YORK 

PINE BUSH 

BUSH 

GARDENS 

Poughkeeps ie - 
Newburgh- 
Middletown, NY 
MSA 

30 

24 

NEW YORK 

WARWICK 

COUNTRY 

VILLAGE 

Poughke ep s i e - 
Newburgh- 
Middletown, NY 
MSA 

64 

15 

NEW YORK 

CHESTER 

GREEN MDWS 

APTS. 

Poughkeepsie - 
Newburgh- 
Middletown, NY 
MSA 

36 

0 

NEW YORK 

HARRIMAN 

HARRIMAN 

WOODS 

Poughke ep s i e - 
Newburgh- 
Middletovm, NY 
MSA 

40 

20 

NEW YORK 

MONTGOMERY 

PATCHETT 

CROSSING 

Poughkeepsie - 
Newburgh- 
Middletown, NY 
MSA 

24 

12 

NEW YORK 

PINE BUSH 

PINE BUSH 

APTS 

Poughkeepsie- 
Newburgh- 
Middletown, NY 
MSA 

48 

25 

NEW YORK 

PORT JERVIS 

PORT JERVIS 

TNHSES 

Poughkeepsie - 
Newburgh- 
Middletovm, NY 
MSA 

40 

0 

NEW YORK 

WASHINGTONVIL 

LE 

ROCKY KNOLL 

APTS 

Poughkeepsie- 
Newburgh- 
Middletown, NY 
MSA 

64 

64 

NEW YORK 

ALBION 

BEECHWOOD 

APTS 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

31 

8 

NEW YORK 

ALBION 

BOBAK 

ESTATES 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

40 

14 

NEW YORK 

ALBION 

CREEKWOOD 

APTS 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

24 

8 

NEW YORK 

HOLLEY 

HOLLEY 

GROVE 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

MEDINA 

MEDINA 

COUNTRY EST 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

24 

12 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW YORK 

ALBION 

NORTHWOOD 

APTS 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

LYNDONVILLE 

PARKS IDE 

APTS 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

16 

6 

NEW YORK 

MEDINA 

SANDSTONE 

VILLAGE 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

PHOENIX 

AUSTIN 

COURT 

Syracuse , NY 

MSA 

24 

12 

NEW YORK 

PHOENIX 

BRADLEY 

PLACE APTS 

Syracuse , NY 

MSA 

24 

16 

NEW YORK 

PHOENIX 

CHRISTOPHER 

COURT 

Syracuse , NY 

MSA 

40 

35 

NEW YORK 

SANDY CREEK 

CREEKS IDE 

APTS 

Syracuse , NY 

MSA 

20 

0 

NEW YORK 

CENTRAL 

SQUARE 

GREEN ACRES 

APTS 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

20 

20 

NEW YORK 

MEXICO 

JOHN WARREN 

WIGHT 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

32 

31 

NEW YORK 

CENTRAL 

SQUARE 

NEW YORK 

RURAL PRES 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

218 

88 

NEW YORK 

PHOENIX 

PADDOCKS 

LANDING 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

32 

30 

NEW YORK 

MEXICO 

PARKVIEW 

MANOR APTS 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

PHOENIX 

PATRICK 

COURT 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

24 

22 

NEW YORK 

PHOENIX 

VILLAGE 

CENTER APTS 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

15 

6 

NEW YORK 

OSWEGO 

WINE CREEK 
APTS II C/0 
TWO PLUS 

FOUR 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

44 

44 

NEW YORK 

OSWEGO 

WINE CREEK 

APTS III 

Syracuse, NY 

MSA 

20 

0 

NEW YORK 

HOOSICK FALLS 

WOODBRIDGE 

HEIGHTS SR 

CITIZEN HSG 

Albany - 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

HOOSICK FALLS 

WOODPARK 

APTS 

Albany - 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

30 

28 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW YORK 

BALLSTON SPA 

BALLSTON 

PINES 

Albany- 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

32 

10 

NEW YORK 

BALLSTON LAKE 

COUNCIL 

MEADOWS 

Albany- 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

25 

0 

NEW YORK 

SCHUYLERVILLE 

SCHUYLERVIL 

LE MANOR 

Albany - 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

SCHOHARIE 

PARSONAGE 

PINES 

Albany- 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

24 

24 

NEW YORK 

RICHMONDVILLE 

RICHMONDVIE 

W ESTATES 

Albany - 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

16 

16 

NEW YORK 

SHARON 

SPRINGS 

SPRING 

MEADOW APTS 

SCHOHARIE 

CNTY 

Albany - 
Schenectady- 
Troy, NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

CAiroOR 

CANDOR 

ELDERLY 

HOUSING 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

18 

0 

NEW YORK 

ONEGO 

LONG MEADOW 

APTS 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

64 

32 

NEW YORK 

NEWARK VALLEY 

NEWARK 

VALLEY APTS 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

18 

9 

NEW YORK 

OWEGO 

OCG HOUSING 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

22 

11 

NEW YORK 

OWEGO 

OCG II 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

24 

12 

NEW YORK 

SPENCER 

1 

SPENCER ELD 

HSG 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

12 

0 

NEW YORK 

SPENCER 

SPENCER 

FAMILY HSG 

LP 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

12 

12 

NEW YORK 

WAVERLY 

SPRINGVIEW 

APTS 

Binghamton, NY 
MSA 

35 

35 

NEW YORK 

GROTON 

CENTER VIL 

COURT I 

Ithaca, NY MSA 

60 

32 

NEW YORK 

SLATERVILLE 

SPRINGS 

FOUNTAIN 

MANOR 

Ithaca, NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

PREEVILLE 

LEHIGH 

CROSSING 

Ithaca, NY MSA 

24 

23 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW YORK 

NEWFIELD 

NEWFIELD 

GARDEN APTS 

Ithaca, NY MSA 

28 

0 

NEW YORK 

GROTON 

SCHOOL 

HOUSE 

GARDEN 

Ithaca, NY MSA 

28 

0 

NEW YORK 

TRUMANSBURG 

TRUMANSBURG 

CNTRY 

Ithaca, NY MSA 

24 

12 

NEW YORK 

DRYDEN 

WILLOWBROOK 

MANOR 

Ithaca, NY MSA 

50 

39 

NEW YORK 

LANSING 

WOODSEDGE 

APTS 

Ithaca, NY MSA 

40 

40 

NEW YORK 

ELLENVILLE 

GLUSKER 

GARDENS 

Kingston, NY 

MSA 

32 

16 

NEW YORK 

SAUGERTIES 

HICKORY 

RIDGE II 

Kingston, NY 

MSA 

39 

0 

NEW YORK 

NEW PALTZ 

MEADOWBROOK 

FARMS 

Kingston, NY 

MSA 

62 

5 

NEW YORK 

PHOENICIA 

SHANDAKEN 

VIL APTS 

Kingston, NY 

MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

WOODSTOCK 

WOODSTOCK 

MEADOWS 

Kingston, NY 

MSA 

24 

24 

NEW YORK 

CHESTERTOWN 

PANTHER MTN 

APTS I 

Glens Falls, 

NY MSA 

4 

0 

NEW YORK 

CHESTERTOWN 

PANTHER MTN 

APTS II 

Glens Falls, 

NY MSA 

8 

8 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CREEK 

WHITE WATER 

MANOR 

Glens Falls, 

NY MSA 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDGE 

SQUARE 

Glens Falls, 

NY MSA 

24 

12 

NEW YORK 

FORT EDWARD 

FORT EDWARD 

VIL APT 

Glens Falls, 

NY MSA 

40 

40 

NEW YORK 

HUDSON PALLS 

HUDSON 

FALLS VIL 

Glens Falls, 

NY MSA 

40 

20 

NEW YORK 

HUDSON FALLS 

MARTINDALE 

TERRACE 

Glens Falls, 

NY MSA 

41 

40 

NEW YORK 

GRANVILLE 

METTOWEE 

VALLEY 

Glens Falls, 

NY MSA 

18 

10 

NEW YORK 

ONTARIO 

BROWN SQ 

VIL II 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

32 

0 

NEW YORK 

MARION 

DRUMLIN 

ESTATES 

Rochester, NY 
MSA 

40 

0 



581 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 


UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NEW YORK 

WOLCOTT 

HOPE 

VILLAGE II 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

15 

0 

NEW YORK 

WOLCOTT 

HOPE 

VILLAGE INC 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

25 

0 

NEW YORK 

MACEDON 

MACEDON 

MANOR APTS 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

22 

NEW YORK 

MARION 

MARION VIL 

APTS 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

40 

40 

NEW YORK 

CLYDE 

MIDTOWN 

SQUARE APTS 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

ONTARIO 

ONTARIO 

TOWNHOUSES 
C/O BALDWIN 
RE MGMT 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

40 

40 

NEW YORK 

RED CREEK 

RED CREEK 

APTS 

Rochester , 
MSA 

NY 

32 

32 

NEW YORK 

SODUS 

SODUS 

BENTON 

PLACE 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

48 

0 

NEW YORK 

SAVANNAH 

SPRING 

VALLEY APTS 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

0 

NEW YORK 

WILLIAMSON 

WILLIAMSON 

ORCHARD 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

48 

0 

NEW YORK 

PALMYRA 

WILLOW 

LANDING 

APTS 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

40 

14 

NEW YORK 

PALMYRA 

WILLOW 

LANDING II 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

24 

12 

NEW YORK 

WOLCOTT 

WOLCOTT 

MEADOWS 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

40 

0 

NEW YORK 

WOLCOTT 

WOLCOTT 

MEADOWS II 

Rochester, 

MSA 

NY 

30 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MEBANE 

BRIGHTON 

PLACE APTS 

Burlington 

MSA 

NC 

44 

44 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

HAW RIVER 

CEDAR RIDGE 

APARTMENTS 

Burlington 

MSA 

NC 

40 

40 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MEBANE 

OAKWOOD 

APTS I 

Burlington 

MSA 

NC 

64 

63 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MEBANE 

OAKWOOD 

APTS II 

Burlington 

MSA 

NC 

40 

40 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MEBANE 

WESTHAMPTON 

APTS 

Burlington 

MSA 

NC 

40 

38 



582 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 


UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TAYLORSVILLE 

CREST 

KNOLLS 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

40 

38 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TAYLORSVILLE, 

RIDGEWAY 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

32 

32 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TAYLORSVILLE 

THE OAKS 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

40 

40 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

VALDESE 

BLUE RIDGE 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir - 
Morganton, 
MSA 

NC 

46 

45 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

DREXEL 

DREXEL 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

40 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

VALDESE 

HIGH MEADOW 

APTS 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

40 

39 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MORGANTON 

MORGAN 

HILLS APTS 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

48 

46 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

CONNELLY 

SPRINGS 

RUTHERFORD 

SQUARE 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

24 

23 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MORGANTON 

STERLING 

FOREST 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MORGANTON 

STONEBRIDGE 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

60 

60 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

VALDESE 

VALDESE 

VILLAGE APT 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

34 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MORGANTON 

VILLAGE 

CREEK 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 

Lenoir- 

Morganton, 

MSA 

NC 

56 

55 



583 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LENOIR 

CEDAR RUN 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

58 

56 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LENOIR 

CROSS CREEK 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

65 

63 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

GRANITE FALLS 

LANDMARK 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

40 

40 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LENOIR 

LHS 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

44 

40 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

GRANITE FALLS 

PINEWOOD 

PLAZA 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

40 

38 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

HUDSON 

POWDER 

CREEK 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

34 

33 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LENOIR 

SKYLAND 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

34 

28 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LENOIR 

STONE WALL 

SQUARE APTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

30 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LENOIR 

WILLOW 

BROOK APTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

46 

45 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

GRANITE FALLS 

WILLOW OAKS 

APTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

34 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

NEWTON 

APPLE HILL 

APTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

44 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

CONOVER 

CEDAR GLEN 

APTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 

40 

36 



584 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNTIS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MAIDEN 

MAIDEN 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

20 

11 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

NEWTON 

SANDAL WOOD 

COURT 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

56 

56 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

NEWTON 

SANDALWOOD 

II 

APARTMENTS 

Hickory- 
Lenoir- 
Morganton, NC 
MSA 

44 

44 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MOCKSVILLS 

CAMBRIDGE 

CREEK 

APARTMENTS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

28 

27 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MOCKSVILLE 

CEDAR RIDGE 

APTS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

24 

15 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MOCKSVILLE 

THE GLEN 

APARTMENTS 

Winston-Salem, 

NC MSA 

32 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

PINETOPS 

DEVONSHIRE 

HSNG LLC 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

25 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TARBORO 

EDGEWOOD 

PLACE 

APARTMENTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

50 

49 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TARBORO 

GEORGE E'S 

PLACE 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

25 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

PRINCEVILLE 

GLEN BRIDGE 

HOUSING 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TARBORO 

HUNTER ' S 

PARK 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

40 

38 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TARBORO 

PENDER 

SQUARE I 

APARTMENTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

72 

65 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TARBORO 

PENDER 

SQUARE II 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

48 

48 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TARBORO 

PENDER 

SQUARE III 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

44 

44 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

TARBORO 

TARBORO 

SQUARE APTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

PINETOPS 

WILSHIRE 

APARTMENTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

48 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KERNERSVILLE 

CENTURY 
SQUARE APTS 

Winston-Salem, 

NC MSA 

44 

44 



585 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KERNERSVILLE 

DONNELL 

VILLAS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

72 

69 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KERNERSVILLE 

ROBINWOOD 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

84 

81 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KERNERSVILLE 

VILLAGE 

EAST 

APARTMENTS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

88 

56 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KERNERSVILLE 

WYNNFIELD 

COURT 

APARTMENTS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

104 

100 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

BUNN 

BUNN MANOR 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh- Cary, 

NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LOUISBURG 

HAZELWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh- Cary, 

NC MSA 

24 

3 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LOUISBURG 

LOUISBURG 

ELDERLY 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

30 

30 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LOUISBURG 

MCKENZIE 

PARK 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh- Cary , 

NC MSA 

40 

30 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

LOUISBURG 

RIVER RIDGE 

APTS. 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

30 

30 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

FRANKLINTON 

WINSTON 

PLACE APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

26 

26 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SMITHFIELD 

AUSTIN 

MANOR APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

48 

48 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

CLAYTON 

CLAYTON 

COURT I 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

12 

2 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

CLAYTON 

CLAYTON 

COURT II 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

4 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

CLAYTON 

CLAYTON 

EAST APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

48 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

CLAYTON 

CLAYTON 

MANOR 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

56 

50 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

BENSON 

CRESTFIELD 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

36 

34 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

PRINCETON 

DELLWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

16 

15 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SMITHFIELD 

PIELDALE 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

60 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

FOUR OAKS 

FOUR OAKS 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

24 

24 









586 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MICRO 

HILLMONT 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh- Cary, 

NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SMITHFIELD 

HOMEWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh-Cary , 

NC MSA 

36 

36 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SELMA 

JOSEPH E 

PRICE ELD. 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

32 

27 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KENLY 

KENLY 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SMITHFIELD 

LANDMARK 

PHASE I 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

37 

37 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SMITHFIELD 

LANDMARK 

PHASE II 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

18 

5 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SELMA 

MEADOW VIEW 

APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

24 

17 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

FOUR OAKS 

OAK PARK 

APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

30 

20 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

BENSON 

PARKVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh - Cary , 

NC MSA 

32 

6 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SMITHFIELD 

PINE KNOLL 

APTS. 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

48 

28 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SMITHFIELD 

PINE KNOLL 

MANOR 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

33 

33 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SMITHFIELD 

PINE KNOLL 

MANOR II 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

32 

30 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

BENSON 

RIDGECREST 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

32 

27 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

BENSON 

THE HEDGES 

APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

50 

46 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SELMA 

THE MEADOWS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

58 

50 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

FOUR OAKS 

TWIN OAKS 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

34 

33 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

NASHVILLE 

BROOKWAY 

VILLAGE 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

36 

36 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MIDDLESEX 

CREEKRIDGE 

APTS. 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

25 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

BATTLEBORO 

DREW HILLS 

APTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

44 

43 









587 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

9 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITST 

G 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SHARPSBURG 

FOX RIDGE 

APARTMENTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

32 

32 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SPRING HOPE 

GREENTREE 

VILLAGE 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

32 

30 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

NASHVILLE 

MEADOW PARK 

APARTMENTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

25 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MIDDLESEX 

MIDDLESEX 

MANOR 

Rocky Mount , 

NC MSA 

16 

16 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

NASHVILLE 

OAK TREE 

APTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

32 

32 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MIDDLESEX 

OAKDALE 

APARTMENTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SPRING HOPE 

OAKHILL 

APARTMENTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

25 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SPRING HOPE 

RIDGEWAY 

APARTMENTS 

Rocky Mount , 

NC MSA 

32 

32 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WHITAKERS 

WALNUT 

GROVE 

APARTMENTS 

Rocky Mount, 

NC MSA 

24 

23 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

RICHLANDS 

BAYTREE 

APTS 

Jacksonville, 

NC MSA 

24 

23 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SWANSBORO 

EAST PARK 

APTS 

Jacksonvi 1 le , 

NC MSA 

40 

31 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

HOLLY RIDGE 

HOLLY PLAZA 

APARTMENTS 

Jacksonville, 

NC MSA 

45 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

RICHLANDS 

SPRINGWOOD 

APTS. 

Jacksonville, 

NC MSA 

25 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

RICHLANDS 

TRADE WIND 

APTS 

Jacksonville, 

NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KING 

CAROLINA 

APARTMENTS 

Winston-Salera, 

NC MSA 

40 

36 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WALNUT COVE 

HERITAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KING 

KINGSWOOD 

APTS. 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

40 

40 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KING 

PILOT VIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Winston-Salem, 

NC MSA 

40 

40 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KING 

PILOT VIEW 

PHASE II 

Winston- Salem , 

NC MSA 

40 

30 









588 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WALNUT COVE 

PINE RIDGE 

APTS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WALNUT COVE 

STOKESBURG 

MEADOW 

APARTMENTS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

32 

32 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WENDELL 

ALEXANDER 

PLACE APT 

Raleigh- Cary, 

NC MSA 

48 

35 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

FUQUAY-VARINA 

BAILEY 

PLACE APTS 

Raleigh- Cary , 

NC MSA 

48 

44 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

FUQUAY VARINA 

COBBLESTONE 

APTS. 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

33 

25 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WAKE FOREST 

FOREST 

RIDGE I 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

56 

56 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WAKE FOREST 

FOREST 

RIDGE II 

Raleigh- Cary , 

NC MSA 

32 

29 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WENDELL 

HAMPTON 

DOWNS APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

32 

32 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

FUQUAY VARINA 

HILLCREST 

APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

52 

52 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

FUQUAY VARINA 

OAK GROVE 

APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

40 

40 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

WENDELL 

ROB INWOOD 

OF WENDELL 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

84 

81 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

FUQUAY-VARINA 

SOUTHGATE 

VILLAGE APT 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

ZEBDLON 

THE MAPLES 

APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

36 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

HOLLY SPRINGS 

TIMBER 

SPRINGS 

APARTMENTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

36 

36 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

APEX 

WAKE ACRES 

APTS 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

48 

0 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

KNIGHTDALE 

WESTGATE 

VILLAGE APT 

Raleigh-Cary, 

NC MSA 

36 

36 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MOUNT OLIVE 

BROOKWOOD 

APTS 

Goldsboro, NC 
MSA 

66 

65 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MOUNT OLIVE 

MOUNT OLIVE 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Goldsboro, NC 
MSA 

40 

40 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MOUNT OLIVE 

NORTHPOINT 

APTS 

Goldsboro. NC 

MSA 

24 

24 



589 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

MOUNT OLIVE 

WOODRIDGE 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Goldsboro, NC 
MSA 

50 

45 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

JONESVILLB 

BRIARWOOD 

APTS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

36 

36 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

YADKINVILLE 

OAKWOOD 

APTS 

Winston-Salem , 
NC MSA 

24 

24 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

JONBSVILLE 

TIMBERWOOD 

APTS 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

40 

38 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

BOONVILLE 

WESLEY 

HOLLOWS APT 

Winston-Salem, 
NC MSA 

20 

20 

NORTH DAKOTA 

WING 

WING MANOR 

Bismarck, ND 

MSA 

8 

8 

NORTH DAKOTA 

ARTHUR 

ARTHUR 

HOUSING DEV 

Fargo, ND-MN 

MSA 

4 

3 

NORTH DAKOTA 

BUFFALO 

BUFFALO 

HOUSING 

Fargo, ND-MN 

MSA 

8 

5 

NORTH DAKOTA 

GRANDIN 

GRANDIN 

IMPROVEMENT 

Fargo, ND-MN 

MSA 

4 

0 

NORTH DAKOTA 

PAGE 

PAGE MANOR 

Fargo , ND-MN 

MSA 

16 

10 

NORTH DAKOTA 

LEONARD 

SOUTHSIDE 

APTS 

Fargo, ND-MN 

MSA 

8 

8 

NORTH DAKOTA 

TOWER CITY 

TOWER CITY 

DEV CORP 

Fargo, ND-MN 

MSA 

16 

6 

NORTH DAKOTA 

NORTHWOOD 

NORTHWOOD 

MANOR 

Grand Forks, 
ND-MN MSA 

12 

12 

NORTH DAKOTA 

HEBRON 

NORTHSIDE 

APTS 

Bismarck, ND 

MSA 

8 

5 

OHIO 

DELPHOS 

COUNTRY 

MEADOWS 

Lima , OH MSA 

60 

58 

OHIO 

BLUFFTON 

RILEY VIEW 

APTS 

Lima, OH MSA 

48 

20 

OHIO 

BETHESDA 

ABBY'S 

CROSSING 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

42 

31 

OHIO 

BARNESVILLE 

BARNESVILLE 

COMMONS 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

60 

48 

OHIO 

BELLAIRE 

BEL CAPRE 

APT 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

96 

39 

OHIO 

ST.CLAIRSVILLE 

BEL CLAIR 

GARDENS 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

40 

0 



590 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

OHIO 

BRIDGEPORT 

BELMONT 

HEIGHTS 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

48 

32 

OHIO 

POWHATAN 

POINT 

CAPE VIEW 

APT 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

32 

22 

OHIO 

BRIDGEPORT 

LANSING 

APARTMENTS 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

72 

0 

OHIO 

POWHATAN 

PARKVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

48 

35 

OHIO 

SHADYSIDE 

SHADYSIDE 

GARDENS 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

36 

27 

OHIO 

BARNESVILLE 

VALLEY 

GREENE 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

24 

10 

OHIO 

POWHATAN 

POINT 

WODA 

APARTMENTS 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

4 

4 

OHIO 

CARROLLTON 

CARROLLTON 

CREST 

Canton- 
Massillon, OH 
MSA 

44 

0 

OHIO 

MALVERN 

MALVERN 1 

APT 

Canton- 
Massillon, OH 
MSA 

24 

21 

OHIO 

MALVERN 

MALVERN 2 

APT 

Canton- 
Massillon, OH 
MSA 

40 

32 

OHIO 

MINERVA 

MINERVA 

OAKS APT 

Canton- 
Massillon, OH 
MSA 

24 

21 

OHIO 

MINERVA 

TERRACE APT 

Cant on - 
Massillon, OH 
MSA 

52 

38 

OHIO 

NEW CARLISLE 

BRUBAKER 

SQUARE APT 

Springfield, 

OH MSA 

38 

29 

OHIO 

CRYSTAL LAKES 

CF OF CLARK 

CO APTS 

Springfield, 

OH MSA 

9 

0 

OHIO 

MEDWAY 

LAYNECREST 

MANOR 

Springfield, 

OH MSA 

48 

6 

OHIO 

SOUTH 

CHARLESTON 

PINE 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Springfield, 

OH MSA 

44 

28 

OHIO 

NEW CARLISLE 

SENIOR 

CITIZENS 

ASSOCIATES 

APTS. 

Springfield, 

OH MSA 

97 

69 

OHIO 

HURON 

ERIE 

VILLAGE APT 

Sandusky, OH 

MSA 

46 

0 



591 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

OHIO 

HURON 

VILLA ON 

THE LAKE 

Sandusky, OH 

MSA 

26 

23 

OHIO 

SWANTON 

BROOKS IDE 

SENIOR 

Toledo, OH MSA 

14 

13 

OHIO 

FAYETTE 

CLAY 

MEADOWS 

Toledo, OH MSA 

48 

37 

OHIO 

ARCHBOLD 

EAST GARDEN 

APTS 

Toledo, OH MSA 

49 

48 

OHIO 

ARCHBOLD 

FAIRLAWN 

APTS 

Toledo, OH MSA 

49 

21 

OHIO 

DELTA 

OAKVIEW 

APTS 

Toledo, OH MSA 

38 

23 

OHIO 

WAUSEON 

WEST ELM 

APTS 

Toledo, OH MSA 

100 

66 

OHIO 

MIDDLEFIELD 

LAKEVIEW 

VILLAGE 

Cleveland- 
Elyria -Mentor , 

OH MSA 

40 

5 

OHIO 

MIDDLEFIELD 

LAKEVIEW 

VILLAGE II 

Cleveland- 
Elyria- Mentor, 

OH MSA 

36 

15 

OHIO 

RAYLAND 

BELLE HAVEN 

APT 

Steubenville- 
Weirton, OH~WV 
MSA 

48 

40 

OHIO 

MADISON 

MADISON 

PLACE APTS 

Cleveland- 

Elyria-Mentor, 

OH MSA 

74 

39 

OHIO 

MADISON 

MADISON 

WOODS APT 

Cleveland- 

Elyria-Mentor, 

OH MSA 

40 

28 

OHIO 

SOUTH POINT 

LAWRENCE 

MANOR APTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

60 

56 

OHIO 

SOUTH POINT 

SHERIDAN 

MANOR APTS 

Huntington 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

40 

23 

OHIO 

SOUTH POINT 

VILLAGE 
SQUARE TWN 
HOUSES 

PRESERVATIO 

N LP 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

29 

0 

OHIO 

WHITEHOUSE 

HIGH POINT 

COMMONS 

RETIREMENT 

VILLAGE 

Toledo, OH MSA 

24 

23 



592 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

» RA 

UNITS 

OHIO 

LODI 

LODI 

ARISTOCRAT 

APT 

Cleveland- 
Elyria -Mentor, 
OH MSA 

20 

14 

OHIO 

LODI 

PEMBROOK 

GREENE 

Cleveland- 
Elyria -Mentor , 

OH MSA 

18 

0 

OHIO 

ELMORE 

ELMORE 

RETIREMENT 

VILLAGE 

Toledo, OH MSA 

60 

53 

OHIO 

OAK HARBOR 

OAKWOOD 

MANOR 

Toledo, OH MSA 

24 

11 

OHIO 

GARRETTSVILLE 

GARRETTHOUS 

E APT 

Akron, OH MSA 

40 

26 

OHIO 

MANTUA 

LAMPLIGHTER 

LANDING 

Akron, OH MSA 

30 

21 

OHIO 

STREETSBORO 

MAPLEWOOD 

VLG APTS 

Akron, OH MSA 

50 

29 

OHIO 

ROOTSTOWN 

ROOTSTOWN 

VILLA APT 

Akron, OH MSA 

36 

33 

OHIO 

LEXINGTON 

FOX HOLLOW 

APT 

Mansfield, OH 
MSA 

48 

25 

OHIO 

SHELBY 

MYER 

MEADOWS APT 

Mansfield, OH 
MSA 

48 

38 

OHIO 

SHELBY 

PARK VLG 1 

APT 

Mansfield, OH 
MSA 

68 

42 

OHIO 

SHELBY 

PARK VLG 2 

APT 

Mansfield, OH 
MSA 

60 

38 

OHIO 

SHELBY 

SHELBY 

VILLA APT 

Mansfield, OH 
MSA 

48 

39 

OHIO 

LEXINGTON 

VILLAGE 

GREEN APTS 

Mansfield, OH 
MSA 

32 

13 

OHIO 

BELLVILLE 

VILLAGE 

VIEW APT 

Mansfield, OH 
MSA 

40 

17 

OHIO 

BEACH CITY 

ENGEL 

TERRACE APT 

Cant on - 
Massillon, OH 
MSA 

40 

28 












595 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

ff RA 

UNITS 

OREGON 

ST. HELENS 

NORCREST 

APARTMENTS 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

24 

22 

OREGON 

ST. HELENS 

NORTHFORK 

APTS. 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 

Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

24 

13 

OREGON 

SCAPPOOSE 

OLIVE COtJRT 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

4 

4 

OREGON 

CLATSKANIE 

SOLHAVN 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

57 

56 

OREGON 

SCAPPOOSE 

VICTORIAN 

SENIOR 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

17 

17 

OREGON 

ST. HELENS 

WOODLAND 

TRAIL APTS 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

49 

47 

OREGON 

BEND 

CREST BUTTE 

APARTMENTS 

Bend, OR MSA 

52 

43 

OREGON 

REDMOND 

HIGH DESERT 

COMMONS 

Bend, OR MSA 

28 

0 

OREGON 

REDMOND 

REDMOND 

TRIANGLE 

Bend, OR MSA 

24 

23 

OREGON 

REDMOND 

RIDGEMONT 

APTS 

Bend, OR MSA 

46 

45 

OREGON 

REDMOND 

WINTERGREEN 

APARTMENTS 

Bend, OR MSA 

24 

24 

OREGON 

WHITE CITY 

AGATE 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Medford, OR 

MSA 

32 

15 

OREGON 

WHITE CITY 

ANTELOPE 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Medford, OR 

MSA 

22 

21 



596 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 


# 

UNITS 

# RA 

XJNITS 

OREGON 

ASHLAND 

ASHLEY 

GARDENS 

APTS 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

40 

20 

OREGON 

ASHLAND 

ASHLEY 

SENIOR 

CENTER 

APARTMENTS 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

62 

41 

OREGON 

PHOENIX 

BROOKSIDE 

ROSE 

APARTMENTS 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

76 

55 

OREGON 

EAGLE POINT 

BUTTE CREEK 

APTS 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

32 

16 

OREGON 

JACKSONVILLE 

HOLIDAY 

GARDEN 

JACKSONVILL 

E APTS 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

24 

23 

OREGON 

TALENT 

HOLIDAY 

GARDEN 

TALENT 

APTS. 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

56 

38 

OREGON 

EAGLE POINT 

LORRAINE 

COURT APTS 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

22 

18 

OREGON 

GOLD HILL 

ROSE GARDEN 

APTS 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

8 

7 

OREGON 

EAGLE POINT 

SHASTA 

SQUARE APTS 
C/O CASCADE 
MGMT 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

44 

0 

OREGON 

ROGUE RIVER 

SUNNYSLOPE 
APTS C/O HA 
JACKSON 

CNTY 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

36 

30 

OREGON 

TALENT 

TALENT 

PATIO 

VILLAGE 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

64 

53 

OREGON 

ROGUE RIVER 

VALERIE 

HILLS APTS 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

42 

21 

OREGON 

ROGUE RIVER 

WOODVILLE 

VILLAGE 

Medford, 

MSA 

OR 

36 

22 

OREGON 

CRESWELL 

CAMAS 

APARTMENTS 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

36 

22 










597 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

OREGON 

COTTAGE GROVE 

COTTAGE 

GROVE HSG 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

40 

26 

OREGON 

LOWELL 

COVERED 

BRIDGE ESTS 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

16 

12 

OREGON 

JUNCTION CITY 

ERIC PARK 

APTS 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

20 

19 

OREGON 

OAKRIDGE 

IRONWOOD 
VILLAGE C/O 
PREF NW 

PROP MG 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

24 

23 

OREGON 

COTTAGE GROVE 

JEFFERSON 

PARK APTS 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

53 

52 

OREGON 

FLORENCE 

MUNSEL PARK 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

44 

43 

OREGON 

JUNCTION CITY 

NORSEMEN 

VILLAGE 

Eugene- 

Springfield, 

OR MSA 

44 

43 

OREGON 

VENETA 

PIONEER 

PARK APTS 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

20 

17 

OREGON 

VENETA 

SUNBURST 

MANOR 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

9 

8 

OREGON 

FLORENCE 

WINDSONG 

APARTMENTS 

Eugene - 
Springfield, 

OR MSA 

32 

26 

OREGON 

HUBBARD 

MARIE MANOR 

ADMIN 

OFFICE 

Salem, OR MSA 

4 

4 

OREGON 

HUBBARD 

PACIFIC 

ARMS APTS 

Salem, OR MSA 

4 

4 

OREGON 

SILVERTON 

SILVERTON 

MANOR 

Salem, OR MSA 

20 

0 

OREGON 

SILVERTON 

SILVERTON 

MANOR II 

Salem, OR MSA 

9 

5 

OREGON 

SILVERTON 

SILVERTON 

MANOR IIB 

Salem, OR MSA 

10 

0 

OREGON 

SILVERTON 

SILVERTOWNE 

APTS 

Salem, OR MSA 

40 

11 

OREGON 

SILVERTON 

SILVERTOWNE 

II 

Salem, OR MSA 

46 

33 




599 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

OREGON 

SHERIDAN 

RIVERSIDE 

TERRACE 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 

Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

27 

26 

OREGON 

NEWBERG 

VITTORIA 

SQUARE 

Portland- 

Vancouver - 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

43 

42 

OREGON 

MCMINNVILLE 

WILLAMETTE 

PLACE 

APARTMENTS 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

48 

14 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DOUGLASVILLE 

AMITY MANOR 

APTS 

CHRISTIAN 

CONCERN 

Reading, PA 

MSA 

36 

27 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BIRDSBORO 

BIRDSBORO 

ESTATES 

Reading, PA 

MSA 

36 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HAMBURG 

CLEARVIEW 
APTS C/O 
GROSSE & 
QUADE 

Reading, PA 

MSA 

37 

15 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ROBESONIA 

FURNACE 

CREEK MANOR 

Reading, PA 

MSA 

24 

24 

PENNSYLVANIA 

WOMBLSDORF 

HENNER 

APARTMENTS 

Reading, PA 

MSA 

21 

26 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOHNTON 

PARK 

TERRACE 

APTS 

Reading, PA 

MSA 

48 

30 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOHNTON 

PARK 

TERRACE 

EAST 

Reading, PA 

MSA 

44 

26 

PENNSYLVANIA 

KUTZTOWN 

SAUCONY 

CROSS APTS 

CHRISTIAN 

CONCERN 

Reading, PA 

MSA 

80 

80 

PENNSYLVANIA 

KUTZTOWN 

SAUCONY 

MEADOWS APT 

CHRISTIAN 

CONCERN 

Reading, PA 

MSA 

50 

50 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HAMBURG 

WYNDCLIFFE 

HOUSEAPT 

Reading , PA 

MSA 

100 

99 



600 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ROARING 

SPRING 

ROARING 

SPRING COM 

Altoona , PA 

MSA 

57 

56 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MARTINSBURG 

SHOWALTER 

APARTMENTS 

II 

Altoona, PA 

MSA 

24 

9 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MARTINSBURG 

SHOWALTER 

APT. I 

Altoona, PA 

MSA 

IS 

17 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TYRONE 

SYLVAN 

ACRES 

Altoona, PA 

MSA 

40 

40 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TYRONE 

TYRONE 

HOUSE APTS 

Altoona, PA 

MSA 

36 

36 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TYRONE 

TYRONE PARK 

APTS 

Altoona , PA 

MSA 

24 

18 

PENNSYLVANIA 

WILLIAMSBURG 

WMBG AREA 

IMPROVED 

Altoona, PA 

MSA 

43 

43 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SELLERSVILLE 

SELLERSVILL 

E HEIGHT 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

60 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TELFORD 

WASHINGTON 

GLEN 

Phi ladelphia- 
Camden- 
Wilniington, 
PA>NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

40 

16 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SALIX 

CHERRYWOOD 

GARDENS 

Johnstown, PA 
MSA 

70 

65 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GALLITZIN 

EMERALD 

ESTATES 

Johns tovm, PA 
MSA 

35 

35 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NANTY GLO 

NANTY GLO 

HOUSE 

Johnstown, PA 

MSA 

36 

36 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PATTON 

PATTON 

COMMONS 

Johnstown, PA 
MSA 

48 

48 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PATTON 

PATTON 

TERRACE 

STANFORD 

MANAGEMENT 

Johnstown, PA 
MSA 

59 

58 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CRESSON 

SUMMIT 

APARTMENTS 

Johnstown, PA 

MSA 

24 

24 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BOALSBURG 

CENTRE 

ESTATES I 

State College, 
PA MSA 

40 

15 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BOALSBURG 

CENTRE 

ESTATES 11 

State College, 
PA MSA 

40 

18 



601 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

9 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BELLEFONTE 

DUBLINWOOD 

State College, 

PA MSA 

41 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILIPSBURG 

PHILIPS 

PLACE 

State College, 

PA MSA 

24 

24 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILIPSBURG 

PHILIPSBURG 

COURT 

State College, 

PA MSA 

16 

16 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BELLEFONTE 

SPRING BRAE 

State College, 
PA MSA 

36 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ATGLEN 

GLENBROOK 

APARTMENT 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

35 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HONEY BROOK 

TEL HAI 

APTS 

Phi lade Iphia - 
Camden - 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

37 

37 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BOILING 

SPRINGS 

BOILING 

SPRINGS 

APTS. 

Harrisburg- 
Cariisle, PA 

MSA 

48 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MECHANICSBURG 

MEADOWOOD 
APTS C/O 

IRM 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

148 

121 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NEWVILLE 

MOUNTAIN 

VIEW APTS 

CUMBERLAND 

CO REDEV 

AND HOUSING 

AUTH 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

20 

20 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNT HOLLY 

SPRINGS 

PINE RIDGE 
ESTATES C/O 
NDC REAL 

ESTATE 

COMPANY 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

36 

13 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ELIZABETHVILLE 

HARVESTVIEW 

APTS. 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

20 

14 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ELIZABETHVILLE 

HOLLYWOOD 

COURT 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

20 

20 



602 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HALIFAX 

VALLEY VIEW 

TERRACE 

APARTMENTS 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

16 

16 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GIRARD 

BATTLES 

VILLAGE 

Erie, PA MSA 

42 

42 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALBION 

CHERRYTREE 

APTS 

Erie, PA MSA 

33 

33 

PENNSYLVANIA 

EDINBORO 

CHESTNUT 

KNOLL 

Erie, PA MSA 

30 

10 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LAKE CITY 

LAKE CITY 

APTS 

Erie , PA MSA 

44 

44 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GIRARD 

LAKE STREET 

APTS 

Erie, PA MSA 

32 

32 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NORTH EAST 

MEADOWS 

APTS 

Erie, PA MSA 

40 

32 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CORRY 

MEYERS 

GREENE APTS 

Erie, PA MSA 

52 

52 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DENVER 

DENVER 

VALLEY EST. 

TM ASSOC. 

MGT . , INC . 

Lancaster, PA 

MSA 

34 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

EAST HIGH 

VILLAGE 

Lancaster, PA 

MSA 

16 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTVILLE 

LINCOLN 

WEST I 

Lancaster, PA 

MSA 

96 

60 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LITITZ 

LITITZ 

MANOR 

Lancaster, PA 

MSA 

36 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LEOLA 

NATHAN 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Lancaster, PA 

MSA 

51 

51 

PENNSYLVANIA 

QUARRYVILLE 

OAK BOTTOM 

VILLAGE 

Lancaster, PA 

MSA 

24 

15 

PENNSYLVANIA 

COLUMBIA 

OAK HOLLOW 

APTS. 

Lancaster, PA 

MSA 

48 

48 

PENNSYLVANIA 

COLUMBIA 

RIVERCREST 

APTS. 

Lancaster, PA 

MSA 

56 

56 

PENNSYLVANIA 

JONESTOWN 

WALNUT 

MANOR 

Lebanon , PA 

MSA 

36 

27 

PENNSYLVANIA 

WAYNESBORO 

WASHINGTON 

COURT 

Lebanon , PA 

MSA 

30 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DALLAS 

HI “MEADOWS 

Scranton- - 
Wilkes-Barre, 

PA MSA 

40 

14 









603 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GLEN LYON 

KEN POLLOCK 

APT. 

Scranton- - 
Wilkes-Barre, 

PA MSA 

40 

38 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTAIN TOP 

OAK RIDGE 

APTS 

Scranton- - 
Wilkes-Barre, 

PA MSA 

32 

32 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TRUCKSVILLE, 

TRUCKSVILLE 

MANOR 

Scranton- - 
Wilkes-Barre, 

PA MSA 

13 

6 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTAIN TOP 

WOODBRYW 

Scranton- - 
Wilkes-Barre, 

PA MSA 

40 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HUGHESVILLE 

DONALD L. 

BOYER 

MEMORIAL 

APTS 

Williamsport , 

PA MSA 

32 

32 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MUNCY 

— 

GLADESIDE 

APTS 

Williamsport, 

PA MSA 

30 

12 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MONTGOMERY 

HOUSTON 

RIDGE APTS 

Williamsport, 

PA MSA 

24 

24 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MUNCY 

PARK PLACE 

Williamsport , 

PA MSA 

20 

20 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MUNCY 

PARK PLACE 

EAST 

Williamsport, 

PA MSA 

24 

24 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MUNCY 

PARK PLACE 

NORTH 

Williamsport, 

PA MSA 

16 

16 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MONTGOMERY 

PUMPKIN 

CENTER APTS 

Williamsport , 

PA MSA 

24 

18 

PENNSYLVANIA 

JERSEY SHORE 

RIVERDALE 

Williamsport, 

PA MSA 

24 

9 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HUGHESVILLE 

WOLFE RUN 

APTS 

Williamsport , 

PA MSA 

32 

23 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SCHWENKSVILLE 

HIGHLAND 

MANOR 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ~DE-MD 

MSA 

85 

26 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BOYERTOWN 

HILLCREST 

VILLAGE 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

72 

0 



604 


STATS 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

9 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HATFIELD 

PLEASANT 

GROVE APTS 

Phi ladelphia - 
Camden - 
Wilmington, 
PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

36 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GILBERTSVILLE 

ST. LUKE 

KNOLLS 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

40 

40 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HARLEYSVILLE 

VALLEY 

MANOR 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

40 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SOUDERTON 

VALLEY 

VISTA APTS 

Philadelphia- 

Camden- 

Wilmington, 

PA-NJ-DE-MD 

MSA 

ioo 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NEWPORT 

EPISCOPAL 

COMMONS 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

30 

30 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MARYSVILLE 

LOCUST 

VILLAGE 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

32 

32 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LOYSVILLS 

PERLO RIDGE 

APARTMENTS 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

41 

40 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LIVERPOOL 

PINE STREET 

COMMONS 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

20 

20 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DUNGANNON 

SUSQUEHANNA 
APTS C/O 

JLD MGMT 

Harrisburg- 
Carlisle, PA 

MSA 

28 

28 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DOVER 

COUNTRY 

SIDE 

ESTATES 

York'Hanover, 

PA MSA 

32 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DILLSBURG 

DILLSBURG 

HEIGHTS 

APTS. 

York - Hanover , 

PA MSA 

36 

13 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DOVER 

FOX HUNTER 

APARTMEN 

C/O PENN 
STATE MGMT 

York- Hanover , 

PA MSA 

46 

46 



605 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

# EA 

UNITS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DILLSBURG 

GREEN 

MEADOW 

APARTMENTS 

York- Hanover, 

PA MSA 

46 

46 

PENNSYLVANIA 

STEWARTSTOWN 

HIGHLAND 

MANOR 

APARTMENTS 

York - Hanover , 

PA MSA 

33 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

PENUELAS 

ALTORAS DE 

PENUELAS 

Ponce, PR MSA 

88 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

ARROYO 

BRISAS DE 

ARROYO 

Ponce, PR MSA 

104 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

PATILLAS 

ESMERALDA 

DEL SUR 

Ponce, PR MSA 

100 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

AIBONITO 

GOLDEN 

VILLAGE IV 

APARTMENTS 

Ponce , PR MSA 

56 

56 

PUERTO RICO 

AIBONITO 

JARD. DE 

AIBONITO 

Ponce , PR MSA 

24 

24 

PUERTO RICO 

COAMO 

JARD. DE 

LAS FLORES 

Ponce , PR MSA 

24 

24 

PUERTO RICO 

AIBONITO 

LAS FLORES 

DEV. 

Ponce , PR MSA 

100 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

COAMO 

SAN 

IDELFONSO 

APTS. 

Ponce, PR MSA 

100 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

SANTA ISABEL 

SANTA 

ISABEL APTS 

Ponce, PR MSA 

60 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

AIBONITO 

VILLA DE LA 

ROSA 

APARTMENTS 

Ponce, PR MSA 

136 

136 

PUERTO RICO 

VILLALBA 

VILLALBA 

APARTMENTS 

Ponce, PR MSA 

60 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

JUANA DIAZ 

VILLAS DEL 

PARQUE 

Ponce , PR MSA 

84 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

GUAYANILLA 

BAHIA 

GUAYANILLA 

II 

SAN GERMN-CABO 
ROJO , PR MSA 

94 

94 

PUERTO RICO 

HORMIGUEROS 

HORMIGUEROS 

APTS. 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO, PR MSA 

40 

40 

PUERTO RICO 

LAJAS 

JARD. 1 

PARQUE REAL 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO, PR MSA 

99 

99 

PUERTO RICO 

CABO ROJO 

MARIE 

GARDEN 

APTS. 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO, PR MSA 

24 

24 



606 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

PUERTO RICO 

LAJAS 

PARQDE DE 

LAJAS 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO, PR MSA 

78 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

LAS MARIAS 

RIO ARENAS 

APTS. 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO, PR MSA 

40 

40 

PUERTO RICO 

SABANA GRANDE 

SABANA 

GRANDE 

GARDEN APTS 

SAN GERMN-CABO 
ROJO, PR MSA 

60 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

CABO ROJO 

SAN 

FRANCISCO 

COURT 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO, PR MSA 

78 

78 

PUERTO RICO 

CABO ROJO 

SAN 

FRANCISCO 

VILLAGE 

SAN GERMN-CABO 
ROJO, PR MSA 

84 

84 

PUERTO RICO 

SAN GERMAN 

SAN GERMAN 

APTS. 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO , PR MSA 

84 

84 

PUERTO RICO 

SAN GERMAN 

VILLA 

ENEDINA 1 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO, PR MSA 

24 

24 

PUERTO RICO 

MAYAGUEZ 

VILLA 

ENEDINA 2 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO, PR MSA 

32 

32 

PUERTO RICO 

SAN GERMAN 

VILLA 

ENEDINA 3 

SAN GERMN-CABO 
ROJO, PR MSA 

32 

32 

PUERTO RICO 

SABANA GRANDE 

VIRGEN DEL 

POZO 

APARTMENTS 

SAN GERMN-CABO 

ROJO, PR MSA 

70 

70 

PUERTO RICO 

ANASCO 

VISTA DEL 

RIO APTS. 

SAN GERMN-CABO 
ROJO, PR MSA 

50 

0 

PUERTO RICO 

SABANA GRANDE 

VISTA LINDA 

APTS. 

SAN GERMN-CABO 
ROJO, PR MSA 

50 

so 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

WAGENER 

CARRIAGE LN 

SC LLC 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

24 

22 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

BELTON 

BELTON 

GARDENS 

APTS 

Anderson, SC 

MSA 

36 

31 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

PIEDMONT 

CREEKSIDE 

APTS 

Anderson, SC 

MSA 

40 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

HONEA PATH 

HONEA PATH 

TH APTS 

Anderson, SC 

MSA 

12 

12 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

PELZER 

MIDWAY 

MANOR APTS 

Anderson, SC 

MSA 

48 

22 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

IVA 

PALMETTO 

LANE APTS 

Anderson, SC 

MSA 

20 

10 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

WILLIAMSTON 

PECAN 

TERRACE 

Anderson, SC 

MSA 

40 

28 



607 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

BELTON 

TOWN SQUARE 

Anderson, SC 

MSA 

40 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

PENDLETON 

VILLAGE 

SQUARE OF 
PENDLETON 

Anderson, SC 

MSA 

40 

40 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

WILLIAMSTON 

WILLIAMSTON 

TH 

Anderson, SC 

MSA 

24 

10 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

MONCKS CORNER 

BERKELEY 

PLACE APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

24 

24 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

MONCKS CORNER 

COUNTRY 

LANE APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

24 

24 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

ST. STEPHEN 

FOX CREEK 

APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

48 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

ST STEPHEN 

MARION 

MANOR APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charieston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

28 

25 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

MONCKS CORNER 

PLANTATION 

APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

32 

12 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

ST. STEPHEN 

WEDGEWOOD 

APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

SuniTiierville, 

SC MSA 

16 

13 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

SUMMERVILLE 

CAMBRIDGE 

APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

48 

0 









608 


STATS 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

ST GEORGE 

SHARON LANE 

APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Suramerville, 

SC MSA 

12 

12 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

ST. GEORGE 

ST GEORGE 

VILLAS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

40 

IS 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

SUMMERVILLE 

SUMMER 

PINES APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Sumtnerville, 

SC MSA 

48 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

SUMMERVILLE 

SUMMERVILLE 

VILLAS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

42 

30 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

HARLEYVILLE 

WINFIELD 

APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

18 

16 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

HARLEYVILLE 

WINFIELD 

APTS PH 11 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

16 

16 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

ST. GEORGE 

WOODLAND 

PARK APTS 

Charleston- 

North 

Charleston- 

Summerville, 

SC MSA 

24 

15 



609 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

EDGEFIELD 

BRIGHTON 

RIDGE APTS 

Augusta- 

Richniond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

44 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

EDGEFIELD 

COUNTRY 

MANOR APTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

48 

45 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

EDGEFIELD 

EDGEWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

30 

14 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

JOHNSTON 

HAZELWOOD 

MANOR APT 

August a- 
Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

24 

19 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

EDGEFIELD 

MEDICAL 

PARK APTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

24 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

JOHNSTON 

PARK AVE I 

APTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

County, GA-SC 
MSA 

20 

20 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

JOHNSTON 

PARK AVENUE 

II APTS 

Augusta- 

Richmond 

Coimty, GA-SC 
MSA 

20 

6 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

FOUNTAIN INN 

FOUNTAIN 

INN ARMS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

50 

38 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

TRAVELERS 

REST 

HOLLY 

SPRINGS 

APTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

46 

14 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

TRAVELERS 

REST 

OAK CREST 

APTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

40 

0 


610 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

PIEDMONT 

PIEDMONT 

POINTE APT 

Greenville- 

Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

40 

35 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

FOUNTAIN INN 

VALLEY VIEW 

APTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

44 

7 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

SIMPSONVILLE 

WOODCREEK 

APTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

48 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

FOUNTAIN INN 

WOODLOT 

APARTMENTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

48 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CONWAY 

BLACKWATER 

COVE 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach- Conway , 

SC MSA 

30 

27 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CONWAY 

CRANE CREEK 

APTS 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach- Conway, 

SC MSA 

56 

54 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

LORIS 

CREEKWOOD 

APTS 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach- Conway, 

SC MSA 

42 

42 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

MYRTLE BEACH 

FOXTROT 

VILLAS 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach -Conway, 

SC MSA 

48 

6 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CONWAY 

GATE BAY 

APTS 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach - Conway , 

SC MSA 

52 

16 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CONWAY 

GATE BAY II 

APTS 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach - Conway , 

SC MSA 

50 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

MYRTLE BEACH 

HALYARD 

BEND APTS 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach-Conway, 

SC MSA 

48 

48 



611 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CONWAY 

NORTH OAKS 

APTS 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach- Conway , 

SC MSA 

44 

22 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CONWAY 

RAINTREE 

APTS 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach- Conway , 

SC MSA 

40 

16 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CONWAY 

SHADY MOSS 

TOWNHOUSES 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach- Conway , 

SC MSA 

46 

25 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

little RIVER 

THE 

LANDINGS 

APT 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach- Conway, 

SC MSA 

24 

8 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CONWAY 

THE OAKS 

Myrtle Beach- 
North Myrtle 
Beach-Conway, 

SC MSA 

44 

43 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

LIBERTY 

FOREST VIEW 

APTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

44 

20 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

PICKENS 

PICKENS 

APTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

24 

5 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CENTRAL 

RIDGE CREST 

APTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

46 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

PICKENS 

RIDGEVIEW 

APTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

24 

5 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

LIBERTY 

WESTFIELD 

APTS 

Greenville- 
Mauldin- 
Easley, SC MSA 

40 

0 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

LANDRUM 

BON AIRE 

APTS 

Spartanburg, 

SC MSA 

40 

40 



612 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

SOUTH 



Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

INMAN 

DUVAL APTS 

SC MSA 

40 

8 

SOUTH 


HAMPTON 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

DUNCAN 

RIDGE APTS 

SC MSA 

54 

22 

SOUTH 


HIDDEN 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

LYMAN 

VALLEY APTS 

SC MSA 

40 

0 

SOUTH 


LANDRUM 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

LANDRUM 

ESTATES 

SC MSA 

16 

10 

SOUTH 


OAKVALE 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

COWPENS 

APTS 

SC MSA 

24 

3 

SOUTH 


POPLAR 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

INMAN 

CREEK APTS 

SC MSA 

30 

14 

SOUTH 


STILWELL 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

INMAN 

MANOR I 

SC MSA 

20 

17 

SOUTH 


STILWELL 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

INMAN 

MANOR II 

SC MSA 

16 

16 

SOUTH 


SUMMERTREE 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

DUNCAN 

APTS 

SC MSA 

40 

7 

SOUTH 


THREE OAKS 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

COWPENS 

APARTMENTS 

SC MSA 

52 

49 

SOUTH 


VIRGINIA 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

CHESNEE 

AVENUE APT 

SC MSA 

24 

10 

SOUTH 

BOILING 

WESTWOOD 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

SPRINGS 

APTS 

SC MSA 

52 

0 

SOUTH 


WOODRUFF 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

WOODRUFF 

ARMS APTS 

SC MSA 

36 

14 

SOUTH 


WOODSTREAM 

Spartanburg, 



CAROLINA 

WELLFORD 

APTS 

SC MSA 

24 

0 

SOUTH 


OAKLAND 




CAROLINA 

SUMTER 

PLANTATION 

Sumter, SC MSA 

72 

49 

SOUTH 


SOUTH FORGE 




CAROLINA 

WEDGEFIELD 

APTS 

Sumter , SC MSA 

72 

50 



CEDAR LANE 

Sioux Falls, 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

LENNOX 

APTS 

SD MSA 

13 

8 



HUDSON 

Sioux Falls, 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

HUDSON 

HOUSING 

SD MSA 

12 

10 



NORTHVIEW 

Sioux Falls, 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

BERESFORD 

APTS I 

SD MSA 

8 

4 



NORTHVIEW 

Sioux Falls, 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

BERESFORD 

APTS II 

SD MSA 

8 

2 



613 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TEA 

PARK PLACE 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

7 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

HARRISBURG 

ST JAMES 

PLACE 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

7 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

CANTON 

VILLA 

APARTMENTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

16 

13 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

CANISTOTA 

CANISTOTA 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

16 

13 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BRIDGEWATER 

DIAMOND 

ACRES APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

4 

4 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

MONTROSE 

EASTSIDE 

MANOR 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

6 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BRIDGEWATER 

MCCORMICK 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

7 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

MONTROSE 

ROSEMONT 

MANOR 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

4 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

SALEM 

SOUTHTOWN 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

24 

18 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

SPENCER 

SPENCER DEV 

CORP 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

12 

3 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BRIDGEWATER 

ST 

STEPHEN’S 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

MONTROSE 

TIBIO MANOR 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

2 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BRANDON 

AUTUMNVIEW 

II APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

16 

12 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BRANDON 

BRANDON 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

32 

31 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

GARRETSON 

CANYON 

RIDGE APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

6 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

COLTON 

COMMUNITY 

HOUSING 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

10 

8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

CROOKS 

FAIRMONT 

APARTMENTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

24 

23 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

DELL RAPIDS 

FRIENDSHIP 

VLG 1&2 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

47 

29 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

HUMBOLDT 

HUMBOLDT CO 

DEV APT 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

20 

13 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BALTIC 

MARVIN 

GARDENS 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

8 



614 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

GARRETSON 

NORTHRIDGE 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BRANDON 

RIDGEWOOD 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

14 

14 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

HARTFORD 

ROYAL 

APARTMENTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

16 

12 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

GARRETSON 

SPIRIT 

CANYON APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

11 

10 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BRANDON 

TIMBERWOOD 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

GARRETSON 

TRM 

APARTMENTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

16 

13 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

CENTERVILLE 

CENTRE 

VILLA APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

VIBORG 

DANISH 

VILLA APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

CHANCELLOR 

DOWNTOWN 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

HURLEY 

DOX 

APARTMENTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

20 

16 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

CENTERVILLE 

GARFIELD SQ 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

7 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

MARION 

MARION 

TOWNHOUSE 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

16 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

PARKER 

PARKRIDGE 

APTS 

Sioux Palls, 

SD MSA 

12 

10 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

CENTERVILLE 

TORNADO 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

4 

4 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

VIBORG 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

3 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

VIBORG 

WASHINGTON 

SQ APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

8 

8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

MARION 

WASHINGTON 

STREET APTS 

Sioux Falls, 

SD MSA 

24 

16 

TENNESSEE 

CLINTON 

CALLAWAY 

VILLAGE LP 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

46 

0 

TENNESSEE 

LAKE CITY 

CREEKWOOD 

APTS 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

44 

42 



TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE 


LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

OLIVER 

SPRINGS 

SEVEN 

SPRINGS 

COURT 

Knoxville 

MSA 

CLINTON 

THE VILLAGE 

AT CARRIAGE 

HILLS APTS 

Knoxville 

MSA 

MARYVILLE 

GRANT 

APARTMENTS 

Knoxville 

MSA 

CHARLESTON 

WALKER 

VALLEY APT 
C/O COLLOMS 
& ASSOC 

Cleveland 

MSA 


CANNON 
MANOR APTS. 


Nashviile- 
Davidson- - 
Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 
MSA 


UNITS UNITS 


40 I 21 


48 47 


52 21 


24 23 


10 4 


TENNESSEE 


HOLIDAY 

HOUSE 


Nashville- 
Davidson- - 
Murf reesboro- 
Franklin, TN 
MSA 


40 40 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville- 
Davidson- - 
Murfreesboro- 
SOUTH RIDGE Franklin, TN 
APTS . MSA 


32 30 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville- 
Davidson- - 
Murfreesboro- 

j STAGE ROAD Franklin, TN 
MANOR MSA 


32 0 


TENNESSEE 


i ASHLAND CITY 


Nashville- 
Davidson-- 
Murf reesboro- 
FOREST OAKS Franklin, TN 
APTS MSA 


41 17 



616 


STATE 

LOCATION 

BROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TENNESSEE 

ASHLAND CITY 

OAK MANOR 

APTS. 

Nashville- 

Davidson- - 
Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

42 

28 

TENNESSEE 

HENDERSON 

EASTGATE 

APTS. 

Jackson, TN 

MSA 

48 

4 

TENNESSEE 

WHITE BLUFF 

BLUFF TRACE 

APTS 

SHERWOOD 

MGMT CO 

Nashville- 
Davidson- - 

Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

24 

0 

TENNESSEE 

DICKSON 

BROOKVIEW 

APARTMENT 

Nashville- 

Davidson- - 

Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

50 

1 

TENNESSEE 

CHARLOTTE 

COUNTRYSIDE 

APTS 

SHERWOOD 

MGMT CO 

Nashville- 
Davidson-- 
Murf reesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

24 

0 

TENNESSEE 

DICKSON 

DICKSON 

APTS 

Nashville- 
Davidson- - 
Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

32 

2 

TENNESSEE 

DICKSON 

DICKSON 

VILLAGE APT 

Nashville- 

Davidson-- 
Murf reesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

48 

0 

TENNESSEE 

DICKSON 

PLEASANT 

VALLEY 

VILLAGE 

APTS. 

Nashville- 

Davidson-- 

Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

48 

0 









617 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TENNESSEE 

WHITE BLUFF 

VALLEY 

BLUFF APTS. 
C/O 

SHERWOOD 

MGMT 

Nashville- 
Davidson- - 
Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

24 

0 

TENNESSEE 

RUTLEDGE 

CLINCH VIEW 

APTS 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

36 

23 

TENNESSEE 

RUTLEDGE 

MILL CREEK 

APTS 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

22 

21 

TENNESSEE 

MORRISTOWN 

KNOB HILL 

APARTMENT 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

48 

47 

TENNESSEE 

MORRISTOWN 

MAYFAIR 

APTS 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

48 

0 

TENNESSEE 

MORRISTOWN 

THE MAPLES 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

48 

2 

TENNESSEE 

SODDY DAISY 

BROOKSIDE 

APT 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

48 

7 

TENNESSEE 

OOLTEWAH 

COLLEGE 

PARK APT 

C/O MACO 

MGMT CO 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

48 

0 

TENNESSEE 

OOLTEWAH 

SPRING 

GREEN APT 

C/O MACO 

MGMT CO 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

48 

12 

TENNESSEE 

ROGERSVILLE 

CHEROKEE 

SQUARE APT 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

31 

30 

TENNESSEE 

CHURCH HILL 

GLENVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

24 

24 

TENNESSEE 

CHURCH HILL 

HICKORY 

HILL APT 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

48 

34 

TENNESSEE 

ROGERSVILLE 

ROGERSVILLE 

VILLAS 

APARTMENTS 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

48 

16 



618 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# EA 

UNITS 

TENNESSEE 

BULLS GAP 

SYCAMORE 

TRACE APTS 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

32 

0 

TENNESSEE 

ROGERSVILLE 

TUDOR ARMS 

APT 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

16 

11 

TENNESSEE 

JEFFERSON 

CITY 

COUNTRY 

VILLAGE 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

40 

28 

TENNESSEE 

WHITE PINE 

JEFFERSON 

PLACE 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

18 

0 

TENNESSEE 

JEFFERSON 

CITY 

RIDGEVIEW 

APT 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

40 

28 

TENNESSEE 

JEFFERSON 

CITY 

RIDGEVIEW 

APTS II 

Morristown, TN 

MSA 

60 

33 

TENNESSEE 

DANDRIDGE 

TWIN OAKS 

APTS I 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

40 

16 

TENNESSEE 

DANDRIDGE 

TWIN OAKS 

II 

Morristown, TN 
MSA 

24 

0 

TENNESSEE 

KNOXVILLE 

BELLE MEADE 

APTS 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

56 

2 

TENNESSEE 

POWELL 

KENSINGTON 

FOREST 

ADDITION 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

60 

0 

TENNESSEE 

POWELL 

KENSINGTON 

FOREST APTS 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

59 

0 

TENNESSEE 

LENOIR CITY 

HINES 

VALLEY APTS 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

24 

0 

TENNESSEE 

LOUDON 

LAKEVIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

24 

0 

TENNESSEE 

LOUDON 

LOUDON VIEW 

APTS 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

24 

0 

TENNESSEE 

LENOIR CITY 

RIVER MANOR 

APTS 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

24 

23 

TENNESSEE 

LENOIR CITY 

SILVER 

HILLS APTS 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

32 

29 

TENNESSEE 

LOUDON 

WESTS IDE 

TERRACE 

Knoxville, TN 
MSA 

48 

7 

TENNESSEE 

JASPER 

JASPER 

SENIOR APT 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

37 

26 



619 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TENNESSEE 

JASPER 

THE BLUFFS 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

24 

24 

TENNESSEE 

JASPER 

TOWN CREEK 

APT I 

Chattanooga , 
TN-GA MSA 

24 

17 

TENNESSEE 

WHITWELL 

WHITWELL 

SENIOR APT 
C/O COLLOMS 
& ASSOC 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

21 

21 

TENNESSEE 

BENTON 

CHILHOWEE 

APT 

Cleveland, TN 
MSA 

48 

40 

TENNESSEE 

DUCKTOWN 

DUCKTOWN 

APT C/O 
SHERYL 

MILLER 

Cleveland, TN 
MSA 

24 

0 

TENNESSEE 

SPRINGFIELD 

COUNTRY 

PLACE APTS 

SHERWOOD 

MGT. CO 

Nashville- 

Davidson- - 
Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

39 

0 

TENNESSEE 

GREENBRIER 

GREEN RIDGE 
APTS C/O 

JCH PROP 

MGMT 

Nashville- 
Davidson-- 
Murf reesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

48 

48 

TENNESSEE 

SPRINGFIELD 

ROBINHOOD 

APARTMENT 

SHERWOOD 

MGMT CO 

Nashville- 
Davidson-- 
Murf reesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

48 

47 

TENNESSEE 

SPRINGFIELD 

SKYVIEW 

TERRACE APT 

SHERWOOD 

MGMT CO 

Nashville- 
Davidson- - 

Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

48 

0 

TENNESSEE 

SPRINGFIELD 

SPRINGFIELD 

APTS 

Nashville- 

Davidson- - 

Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

60 

58 


620 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TENNESSEE 

WHITE HOUSE 

WHITE HOUSE 

HOUSING 

Nashville- 
Davidson- - 

Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

32 

20 

TENNESSEE 

SPRINGFIELD 

WOODLAND 

APARTMENTS 
C/O JCH 

PROP MGMT 

Nashville- 

Davidson- - 

Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

48 

48 

TENNESSEE 

SMYRNA 

COUNTRY 

PLACE APTS 

Nashville- 
Davidson- - 

Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

48 

0 

TENNESSEE 

LAVERGNE 

KINGSRIDGE 

VILLAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Nashville- 
Davidson- - 

Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

50 


TENNESSEE 

SMYRNA 

MEADOWLAWN 

MANOR 

Nashville- 
Davidson- - 
Murfreesboro- - 
Franklin, TN 

MSA 

66 

66 

TENNESSEE 

DUNLAP 

NORTH TOWNE 

APT 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

12 

4 

TENNESSEE 

DUNLAP 

SEQUATCHIE 

HAVN 1 

COLLOMS & 

ASSOCIATE 

Chattanooga , 
TN-GA MSA 

8 

0 

TENNESSEE 

DUNLAP 

SEQUATCHIE 
HAVN 2 

COLLOMS & 

ASSOCIATE 

Chattanooga, 
TN-GA MSA 

14 

0 

TENNESSEE 

DUNLAP 

WEST TOWNE 

APT 

Chattanooga , 
TN-GA MSA 

18 

12 





623 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TEXAS 

SMITHVILLE 

THE WILLOWS 

APTS MAC-RE 

L L C 

Austin- Round 

Rock- San 

Marcos , TX MSA 

32 

26 

TEXAS 

HOOKS 

AMANDA 

SQUARE APTS 

Texarkana, TX- 
Texarkana , AR 
MSA 

40 

29 

TEXAS 

DEKALB 

DEKALB 

APARTMENTS 

Texarkana, TX- 
Texarkana , AR 

MSA 

24 

19 

TEXAS 

DEKALB 

DEKALB 

SENIORS 

APTS 

Texarkana , TX - 
Texarkana , AR 
MSA 

24 

17 

TEXAS 

HOOKS 

RIVER PLACE 

APTS 

Texarkana, TX- 
Texarkana , AR 
MSA 

40 

4 

TEXAS 

NEW BOSTON 

WORTHAM 

CIRCLE & 

WILSON 

HOMES 201 

WESTWOOD 

CIRCLE 

Texarkana, TX- 
Texarkana, AR 
MSA 

40 

0 

TEXAS 

CALDWELL 

BURLESON 

HTS APTS 

College 

Station- Bryan, 

TX MSA 

24 

2 

TEXAS 

SNOOK 

COTTON 

VILLAGE LTD 

PINNACLE 

HOMESTEAD 

College 

Station-Bryan, 

TX MSA 

24 

18 

TEXAS 

SOMERVILLE 

SOMERVILLE 

PLAZA 

College 

Station-Bryan, 

TX MSA 

24 

19 

TEXAS 

CALDWELL 

STONE 

STREET RET 

College 

Station-Bryan, 

TX MSA 

32 

26 

TEXAS 

LULING 

JENNINGS 

RET VLGE 

Aust in - Round 
Rock- San 

Marcos , TX MSA 

20 

0 

TEXAS 

LOCKHART 

LOCKHART SR 

APTS 

Austin - Round 
Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

16 

0 

TEXAS 

MARTINDALE 

MARTINDALE 

APTS LTD 

Austin- Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

24 

15 



624 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TEXAS 

LOCKHART 

VINTAGE 

APTS 

Aus tin- Round 
Rock- San 

Marcos , TX MSA 

16 

0 

TEXAS 

LOCKHART 

WESTWOOD 

APTS 

Austin - Round 
Rock- San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

20 

0 

TEXAS 

BAIRD 

WALNUT HILL 

Abilene, TX 

MSA 

24 

21 

TEXAS 

LAGUNA VISTA 

BTiHIA PALMS 
APTS C/0 
FOUNTAINHEA 

D LP 

Browns V i 1 1 e - 
Harlingen, TX 
MSA 

64 

62 

TEXAS 

LA FERIA 

BUENA VIDA 

APT 1 

Brownsville- 
Harlingen, TX 
MSA 

58 

58 

TEXAS 

RIO HONDO 

CASA DEL 

VALLE 

Brownsville- 
Harlingen, TX 
MSA 

30 

24 

TEXAS 

LA FERIA 

LAS PALMAS 

Brownsville- 
Harl ingen, TX 
MSA 

36 

35 

TEXAS 

LOS FRESNOS 

RAINTREE 

APTS 

Brownsville- 
Harlingen, TX 
MSA 

32 

31 

TEXAS 

HENRIETTA 

HENRIETTA 

RENTAL 

HOMES INC 

Wichita Falls, 

TX MSA 

18 

18 

TEXAS 

LORENZO 

COTTONWOOD 

VILLAGE 

Lubbock, TX 

MSA 

20 

19 

TEXAS 

RALLS 

COUNTRY 

LIVING APTS 

Lubbock, TX 

MSA 

8 

8 

TEXAS 

CROSBYTON 

CROSBYTON 

RURAL DEV I 

Lubbock, TX 

MSA 

12 

0 

TEXAS 

CROSBYTON 

CROSBYTON 

RURAL DEV 

II 

Lubbock, TX 

MSA 

5 

5 

TEXAS 

CROSBYTON 

SAVANNAH 

PARK OF 

CROSBYTON 

Lubbock, TX 

MSA 

24 

20 

TEXAS 

FABEN 

DAVIS ST 

HSG 

El Paso, TX 

MSA 

24 

24 









625 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TEXAS 

WHITESBORO 

BROOKHOLLOW 

APTS 

%COLONY IV 

INC 

Sherman- 
Denison, TX 

MSA 

40 

33 

TEXAS 

HOWE 

GLENBROOK 
APTS C/O 
TEXOMA MGMT 

CO 

Sherman- 
Denison, TX 

MSA 

24 

10 

TEXAS 

HOWE 

GLENBROOK 

APTS II 

Shertnan- 
Denison, TX 

MSA 

24 

0 

TEXAS 

WHITEWRIGHT 

WATERFORD 

APTS 

Sherman- 
Denison, TX 

MSA 

40 

34 

TEXAS 

WHITESBORO 

WHITESBORO 

PK APTS 

%COLONY IV 

INC 

Sherman- 
Denison, TX 

MSA 

36 

27 

TEXAS 

POTTSBORO 

WILLIAMSBUR 

G APTS 

Sherman- 
Denison, TX 

MSA 

28 

12 

TEXAS 

VAN ALSTYNE 

WINDSCAPE 

APTS 

Sherman- 
Denison, TX 

MSA 

40 

34 

TEXAS 

SILSBEE 

AUTUMN 

TRACE APTS 

Beaumont -Port 
Arthur, TX MSA 

58 

48 

TEXAS 

SOUR LAKE 

LAKE SQUARE 

APTS 

Beaumont - Port 
Arthur, TX MSA 

36 

18 

TEXAS 

SOUR LAKE 

SWEETWATER 

APTS. 

Beaumont- Port 
Arthur, TX MSA 

24 

0 

TEXAS 

DRIPPING 

SPRINGS 

HILL CNTY 

COTTAGES 

Austin-Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

14 

13 

TEXAS 

BUDA 

ONION CREEK 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Austin-Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

32 

31 

TEXAS 

KYLE 

PETE 

DRESSEN HSG 

Austin- Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

30 

0 

TEXAS 

WIMBSRLEY 

TWIN MTN 

MANOR 1 

Austin- Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

30 

0 

TEXAS 

WIMBERLEY 

TWIN MTN 

MANOR II 

Aus t in - Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos , TX MSA 

14 

0 





PROPERTY 

MSA 

CASA LINDA 

APTS 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
MSA 

CIELO LINDO 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
MSA 

EL PARAISO 

APTS 

McAlien- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
MSA 

HVM OAK 

HAVEN APTS 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
MSA 

LA MANSION 

DB LA JOYA 

APTS 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
MSA 

LA POSADA 

APTS 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
MSA 

LA REINA 

APTS 

1 Me Allen - 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
: MSA 

LA SOMBRA 

APTS 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
MSA 

LAPOSADA II 

APTS 

McAllen- 
! Edinburg - 
Mission, TX 

1 MSA 

LAS BRISAS 

■ McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
MSA 

LOS 

LAURELES 

APTS 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 
MSA 

LOS 

NARANJOS 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 


UNITS UNITS 


32 I 32 


34 33 


30 30 


24 24 


24 24 


40 36 


30 30 


50 40 


34 34 


26 26 


23 0 


30 29 



627 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

9 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TEXAS 

HIDALGO, 

OLD FORT 

HWY APTS 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 

MSA 

40 

32 

TEXAS 

ALM10 

RAINTREE 

APTS HVM 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 

MSA 

32 

32 

TEXAS 

DONNA 

SUNRISE 

VILLAGE APT 

LANDA 

PROPERTIES 

McAllen- 
Edinburg- 
Mission, TX 

MSA 

40 

0 

TEXAS 

HAMLIN 

HA OF 

HAMLIN 

Abilene, TX 

MSA 

14 

0 

TEXAS 

STAMFORD 

STAMFORD 

HSG DEV 

Abilene, TX 

MSA 

14 

0 

TEXAS 

SLATON 

ANTELOPE 

RIDGE SRS 

LTD 

Lubbock, TX 

MSA 

23 

15 

TEXAS 

IDALOU 

IDALOU 

MANOR 

Lubbock, TX 

MSA 

24 

19 

TEXAS 

ABERNATHY 

SAVANNAH 

PARK OF 

ABERNATHY 

Lubbock, TX 

MSA 

24 

15 

TEXAS 

LORENA 

AUTUMN 

VILLAS 

Waco, TX MSA 

16 

16 

TEXAS 

WEST 

CHERRYWOOD 

APTS LP 

Waco, TX MSA 

44 

44 

TEXAS 

MCGREGOR 

MCGREGOR 

SRS APTS 

C/O 

HAMILTON 

PROPERTIES 

CORP 

Waco, TX MSA 

36 

29 

TEXAS 

LORENA 

VILLAGE 

PLACE APTS 

Waco, TX MSA 

32 

0 

TEXAS 

WEST 

WEST APTS 

Waco, TX MSA 

32 

7 

TEXAS 

VIDOR 

HONEYSUCKLE 

COtJRT 

Beaumont - Port 
Arthur, TX MSA 

48 

47 

TEXAS 

FRANKLIN 

BREMOND 

STREET APTS 

College 

Station-Bryan, 

TX MSA 

20 

14 

TEXAS 

CALVERT 

CALVERT 

ARMS 

College 

Station- Bryan , 
TX MSA 

24 

22 



628 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TEXAS 

HEARNE 

ROSE MARIE 

ARMS 

College 

Station- Bryan, 

TX MSA 

16 

6 

TEXAS 

BREMOND 

TWIN OAKS 

APTS 

College 

Stat ion- Bryan , 
TX MSA 

24 

18 

TEXAS 

BULLARD 

BULLARD 

ELDERLY 

Tyler , TX MSA 

24 

19 

TEXAS 

BULLARD 

BULLARD 

FAMILY 

Tyler, TX MSA 

24 

19 

TEXAS 

LINDALE 

GOLD HILLS 

APTS 

Tyler, TX MSA 

8 

1 

TEXAS 

WINONA 

PECAN GROVE 

LIMITED 

PARTNERSHIP 

Tyler, TX MSA 

20 

19 

TEXAS 

WHITEHOUSE 

PECANWOOD 

APTS 3 

Tyler, TX MSA 

32 

6 

TEXAS 

WHITEHOUSE 

PECANWOOD 

APTS HSG I 

LTD 

Tyler, TX MSA 

32 

4 

TEXAS 

WHITEHOUSE 

PECANWOOD 

APTS HSG II 

LTD 

Tyler, TX MSA 

32 

0 

TEXAS 

LINDALE 

SCENIC 

HILLS APTS 

Tyler, TX MSA 

36 

14 

TEXAS 

TROUP 

TROUP 

APARTMENTS 

Tyler, TX MSA 

6 

0 

TEXAS 

TROUP 

TROUP 

SENIORS 

Tyler, TX MSA 

36 

23 

TEXAS 

MERKEL 

PLEASANTVIL 

LE APTS 

Abilene, TX 

MSA 

30 

30 

TEXAS 

PFLUGERVILLE 

PFLUGERVILL 

E MEADOW % 

PROF PROP 

MGMT 

Austin- Round 
Rock -San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

20 

16 

TEXAS 

BURKBURNETT 

BURK 

VILLAGE 

APTS % PROF 

PROP MGMT 

Wichita Falls, 

TX MSA 

40 

4 

TEXAS 

IOWA PARK 

COLONIAL 

HTS APTS 

Wichita Falls, 

TX MSA 

48 

0 

TEXAS 

ELECTRA 

ELECTRA 

VILLAGE APT 

% PROF PROP 

MGMT 

Wichita Falls, 

TX MSA 

48 

46 



629 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

TEXAS 

IOWA PARK 

IOWA PARK 

APTS 

Wichita Falls, 
TX MSA 

24 

23 

TEXAS 

LEANDER 

CRYSTAL 

FALLS VLG 

Aust in- Round 
Rock- San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

36 

29 

TEXAS 

FLORENCE 

FLORENCE 

HEARTHSTON 

Aus tin- Round 
Rock- San 

Marcos , TX MSA 

10 

7 

TEXAS 

TAYLOR 

GRACE PLACE 

APTS 

Austin-Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

40 

26 

TEXAS 

GEORGETOWN 

NORTHWEST 

APTS 

Aus tin- Round 
Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

24 

12 

TEXAS 

ROUND ROCK 

OAK GROVE 

APARTMENT % 

PROF PROP 

MGMT 

Austin- Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

24 

18 

TEXAS 

GRANGER 

PECOS 

STREET APTS 

Aust in - Round 
Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

14 

14 

TEXAS 

JARRELL 

ROCK 

TERRACE 

APARTMENTS 

LTD 

Austin-Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos , TX MSA 

12 

4 

TEXAS 

GEORGETOWN 

SAN GABRIEL 

APTS. 

Austin-Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

136 

76 

TEXAS 

TAYLOR 

STEPPING 

STONE APTS 
C/0 

HAMILTON 

VALLEY 

Austin-Round 

Rock-San 

Marcos , TX MSA 

44 

31 

TEXAS 

CEDAR PARK 

TAMARIC 

APARTMENTS 

Aust in -Round 
Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

24 

10 

TEXAS 

TAYLOR 

TAYLOR 

SQUARE APTS 
C/0 

HAMILTON 

VALLEY 

Austin- Round 
Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

52 

0 

TEXAS 

CEDAR PARK 

WHITESTONE 

APTS 

Aust in- Round 
Rock-San 

Marcos, TX MSA 

40 

0 

UTAH 

HYRUM 

COUNTRYSIDE 

MANOR 

Logan, UT-ID 

MSA 

24 

19 



630 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

UTAH 

SMITHFIELD 

GREENBRIAR 

APT 

Logan, UT-ID 

MSA 

40 

40 

UTAH 

KAYSVILLE 

FRANCIS 

PEAK VIEW 

APARTMENTS 

Ogden - 

Clearfield, UT 
MSA 

120 

119 

UTAH 

NEPHI 

MTN SHADOWS 

APTS % L B 

HUNT MGMT 

Provo - Orem , UT 

MSA 

24 

24 

UTAH 

NEPHI 

NEBO VIEW 

APTS 

Provo - Orem , UT 

MSA 

22 

21 

UTAH 

NEPHI 

RED CLIFF 

VIEW APTS 

Provo -Orem, UT 

MSA 

14 

14 

UTAH 

PAYSON 

GRAND VISTA 

APT 

Provo -Orem, UT 

MSA 

27 

26 

UTAH 

PAYSON 

MOUNTAIN 

VIEW APT 

Provo-Orem, UT 

MSA 

20 

10 

UTAH 

PAYSON 

MOUNTAIN 

VIEW EAST 

Provo - Orem , UT 
MSA 

32 

26 

UTAH 

ST. GEORGE 

BLACKHILLS 

APT 

St. George, UT 
MSA 

50 

0 

UTAH 

HURRICANE 

HURRICANE 

LTD 

St. George, UT 
MSA 

24 

24 

UTAH 

ST, GEORGE 

MESA MANOR 

APTS 

St. George, UT 
MSA 

20 

17 

UTAH 

HURRICANE 

RENEE’ ANN 

APTS 

St. George, UT 
MSA 

24 

24 

UTAH 

ST. GEORGE 

SNOW CANYON 

APTS 

St. George, UT 
MSA 

39 

13 

UTAH 

ST. GEORGE 

SUMMERHILL 

APTS 

St . George , UT 
MSA 

24 

0 

UTAH 

ST. GEORGS 

SUMMERHILL 

APTS II 

St. George, UT 
MSA 

24 

0 

UTAH 

WASHINGTON 

WASH. 

RIDGEVIEW 

C/O LB HUNT 

St. George, UT 
MSA 

24 

6 

VERMONT 

MILTON 

MEADOWLANE 

APTS 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

36 

16 

VERMONT 

SHELBURNE 

WRIGHT 

HOUSE 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

36 

36 



631 


STATS 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

VERMONT 

ST. ALBANS 

FOURWINDS 

APTS 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

44 

44 

VERMONT 

ST. ALBANS 

HILLCREST 

VIEWS APTS 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

38 

38 

VERMONT 

RICHFORD 

MISSISQUOI 

MANOR 

SENIOR 

HOUSING 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

24 

0 

VERMONT 

ENOSBURG 

FALLS 

PLEASANT 

STREET 

HOUSING LP 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

24 

22 

VERMONT 

RICHFORD 

RICHFORD 

COMMUNITY 

HOUSING 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

15 

15 

VERMONT 

ENOSBURG 

FALLS 

RIVER BEND 

APARTMENTS 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

30 

0 

VERMONT 

SWANTON 

SWANTON 

MEADOWS 

REALTY 

RESOURCE 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

20 

20 

VERMONT 

SWANTON 

SWANTON 

SCHOOL 

SENIOR 

HOUSING 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

16 

16 

VERMONT 

ALBURG 

PIKE MANOR 

SENIOR 

HOUSING 

Burlington- 

South 

Burlington, VT 
MSA 

16 

0 

VIRGINIA 

AMHERST 

AMHERST 

VILLAGE 

Lynchburg, VA 
MSA 

48 

48 


632 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

# SA 

UNITS 

VIRGINIA 

AMHERST 

AMHERST- 

RUTLEDGE 

HILLS 

Lynchburg, VA 
MSA 

48 

48 

VIRGINIA 

MADISON HTS. 

WILLOW 

BRANCH APTS 

Lynchburg, VA 
MSA 

48 

0 

VIRGINIA 

APPOMATTOX 

DOGWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Lynchburg , VA 
MSA 

48 

37 

VIRGINIA 

BEDFORD 

PINSCREST 

APARTMENT 

Lynchburg, VA 
MSA 

64 

52 

VIRGINIA 

BEDFORD 

POWDER HORN 

APTS 

Lynchburg , VA 
MSA 

48 

17 

VIRGINIA 

BEDFORD 

SALEM COURT 

APT 

Lynchburg, VA 
MSA 

40 

39 

VIRGINIA 

ALTAVISTA 

HENDERSON 

APARTMENT 

Lynchburg , VA 
MSA 

25 

12 

VIRGINIA 

EROOKNEAL 

RIVER RIDGE 

APTS 

Lynchburg , VA 
MSA 

16 

0 

VIRGINIA 

CHESAPEAKE 

THE RIVERS 

APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

240 

168 

VIRGINIA 

MIDDLETOWN 

CEDAR CREEK 

I 

Winchester, 
VA-WV MSA 

46 

0 

VIRGINIA 

MIDDLETOWN 

CEDAR CREEK 

II APTS 

Winchester, 
VA-WV MSA 

42 

7 

VIRGINIA 

WINCHESTER 

SHENANDOAH 
APTS. C/O 

HAI 

MANAGEMENT 

Winchester, 
VA-WV MSA 

50 

50 

VIRGINIA 

STEPHENS CITY 

STEPHENS 

VILLAGE I 

Winchester, 
VA-WV MSA 

46 

0 

VIRGINIA 

GLOUCESTER 

VILLAGE 

GREEN APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

32 

28 

VIRGINIA 

STANARDSVILLE 

GREEN 

VILLAGE 

Charlottesvill 
e, VA MSA 

16 

0 

VIRGINIA 

STANARDSVILLE 

STANARDSVIL 

LE VILLAGE 

Charlottesvill 
e, VA MSA 

16 

0 



633 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

VIRGINIA 

SMITHFIELD 

CEDAR 

STREET 

APARTMENTS 

Virginia 

Beach- Nor folk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

24 

1 

VIRGINIA 

WINDSOR 

WINDSOR 

COURT APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

40 

29 

VIRGINIA 

WINDSOR 

WINDSOR CT 

II APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News , 
VA-NC MSA 

24 

0 

VIRGINIA 

SMITHFIELD 

WOODS EDGE 

APTS 

Virginia 

Beach- Nor folk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

60 

47 

VIRGINIA 

TOANO 

BURNT ORDIN 

VLG APT 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

22 

22 

VIRGINIA 

TOANO 

BURNT 

ORDINARY 

APARTMENTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

80 

8 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAMSBURG 

LAFAYETTE 

ELD 

APARTMENTS 

Virginia 

Beach- Norfolk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

32 

30 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAMSBURG 

LAFAYETTE 

Fm APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

112 

60 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAMSBURG 

LAFAYETTE 

MANOR APT 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

106 

19 









634 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAMSBURG 

POWHATAN 

APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf oik" 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

48 

44 

VIRGINIA 

MATHEWS 

CRICKET 

HILL APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norfolk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

30 

30 

VIRGINIA 

LOVINGSTON 

LOVINGSTON 

RIDGE APTS 

Charlottesvill 
e, VA MSA 

64 

52 

VIRGINIA 

SHIPMAN 

RYAN SCHOOL 

APARTMENTS 

Charlottesvill 
e, VA MSA 

32 

26 

VIRGINIA 

GRETNA 

COLONIAL 

RIDGE APTS 

Danville, VA 

MSA 

40 

34 

VIRGINIA 

CHATHAM 

GUILDFIELD 

HEIGHTS 

Danville, VA 

MSA 

30 

24 

VIRGINIA 

CHATHAM 

THE PARKS 

OF CHATHAM 

Danville, VA 

MSA 

39 

39 

VIRGINIA 

GROTTOES 

CAMBRIDGE 

COURT APT 

Harrisonburg, 

VA MSA 

39 

39 

VIRGINIA 

ELKTON 

ELKMONT 

MANOR APTS 

Harrisonburg, 

VA MSA 

44 

44 

VIRGINIA 

GROTTOES 

GROTTOES 

MANOR APT 

Harrisonburg, 

VA MSA 

46 

46 

VIRGINIA 

TIMBBRVILLE 

PLAINS APTS 

Harrisonburg, 

VA MSA 

32 

30 

VIRGINIA 

TIMBERVILLE 

TIMBER 

HILLS APTS 

Harrisonburg, 

VA MSA 

48 

48 

VIRGINIA 

GATE CITY 

CLINCH VIEW 

MANOR 

APARTMENTS 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

42 

41 

VIRGINIA 

GATE CITY 

GATEWOOD 

APARTMENTS 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

48 

35 

VIRGINIA 

DUFFIELD 

THOMAS 

VILIAGE 

APTS 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

24 

24 



635 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

VIRGINIA 

SUFFOLK 

BELLEVILLE 

MEADOWS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

128 

99 

VIRGINIA 

SUFFOLK 

CHUCKATUCK 

SQUARE 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk.- 
Newport News, 
VA~NC MSA 

42 

1 

VIRGINIA 

SPRING GROVE 

LEBANON 

VILLAGE APT 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

24 

24 

VIRGINIA 

SPRING GROVE 

LEBANON 

VILLAGE II 

APARTMENTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

24 

23 

VIRGINIA 

SPRING GROVE 

NEW SURRY 

VILLAGE 

APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

32 

31 

VIRGINIA 

SURRY 

SURRY VILL 

I APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

43 

46 

VIRGINIA 

ABINGDON 

ABINGDON 

GREEN APTS 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

32 

32 

VIRGINIA 

ABINGDON 

ABINGDON 

TERRACE 

APTS 

Kingsport- 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

32 

32 

VIRGINIA 

ABINGDON 

ABINGDON 

VILLAGE 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

44 

0 

VIRGINIA 

DAMASCUS 

OAK KNOLL 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristoi, TN-VA 
MSA 

21 

21 

VIRGINIA 

ABINGDON 

RIDGEFIELD 

COURT 

Kingsport- 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

48 

15 



636 


STATE 

liOCATXON 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

VIRGINIA 

ABINGDON 

WASHINGTON 

COURT 

APARTMENTS 

Kingsport - 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

39 

39 

VIRGINIA 

DAMASCUS 

WOODS 

LANDING 

APARTMENTS 

Kingsport- 
Bristol- 
Bristol, TN-VA 
MSA 

40 

40 

VIRGINIA 

YORKTOWN 

RIVERMEADE 

I APTS 

Virginia 

Beach- Norfolk- 
Newport News , 
VA-NC MSA 

48 

1 

VIRGINIA 

YORKTOWN 

RIVERMEADE 

II APTS 

Virginia 

Beach -Norf olk- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

32 

1 

VIRGINIA 

YORKTOWN 

YORKTOWN SQ 

II APTS 

Virginia 
Beach-Norf oik- 
Newport News, 
VA-NC MSA 

60 

20 

WASHINGTON 

BENTON CITY 

BENTON CITY 

HOMES 

Kennewick- 

Pasco- 

Richland, WA 

MSA 

10 

10 

WASHINGTON 

PROSSER 

PROSSER 

MANOR 

Kennewick- 

Pasco- 

Richland, WA 

MSA 

24 

21 

WASHINGTON 

LEAVENWORTH 

BAVARIAN 

VILLAGE 

Wenatchee -East 
Wenatchee , WA 
MSA 

24 

8 

WASHINGTON 

CHELAN 

BAYSHORE 

COURT 

Wenatchee -East 
Wenatchee , WA 
MSA 

24 

12 

WASHINGTON 

LEAVENWORTH 

BERG ROSE 

Wenatchee- East 
Wenatchee, WA 

MSA 

30 

28 

WASHINGTON 

CASHMERE 

CASHMERE 

MANOR 

Wenatchee- Bast 
Wenatchee, WA 
MSA 

24 

0 

WASHINGTON 

CASHMERE 

CASHMERE 

PARK 

Wena t chee - East 
Wenatchee , WA 
MSA 

24 

22 



637 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WASHINGTON 

CHELAN 

CHELAN 

GARDENS 

Wenatchee - East 
Wenatchee, WA 
MSA 

16 

16 

WASHINGTON 

ENTIAT 

ENTIAT 

GARDENS 

Wenatchee -East 
Wenatchee, WA 
MSA 

26 

0 

WASHINGTON 

CHELAN 

GIBSON 

GARDENS 

Wenatchee- East 
Wenatchee, WA 
MSA 

20 

20 

WASHINGTON 

MANSON 

MANSUN 

VILLA 

Wenatchee- East 
Wenatchee, WA 
MSA 

21 

17 

WASHINGTON 

CASHMERE 

RIVER RUN 

Wenatchee- East 
Wenatchee, WA 
MSA 

18 

17 

WASHINGTON 

BATTLE GROUND 

BATTLE 

GROUND 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

24 

23 

WASHINGTON 

BATTLE GROUND 

CHERRYBROOK 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

51 

40 

WASHINGTON 

BATTLE GROUND 

MAGNOLIA 

SQUARE 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

40 

39 

WASHINGTON 

BATTLE GROUND 

RIVERGROVE 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

36 

26 

WASHINGTON 

WASHOUGAL 

TOWNE 

SQUARE 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

40 

38 

WASHINGTON 

KALAMA 

COLUMBIA 

VIEW HARBOR 

Longview, WA 

MSA 

16 

16 

WASHINGTON 

WOODLAND 

HAWTHORNE 

HOUSE 

Longview, WA 

MSA 

61 

59 



638 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WASHINGTON 

CASTLE ROCK 

RIVERVIEW 

Longview, WA 

MSA 

35 

34 

WASHINGTON 

WOODLAND 

TULIP 

VALLEY 

Longview, WA 

MSA 

39 

38 

WASHINGTON 

MANSFIELD 

MANSFIELD 

MANOR 

Wenatchee - East 
Wenatchee , WA 
MSA 

20 

20 

WASHINGTON 

CONNELL 

WHEATLANDS 

Kennewick- 

Pasco- 

Richland, WA 

MSA 

20 

19 

WASHINGTON 

PORT ORCHARD 

CONIFER 

RIDGE 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

40 

13 

WASHINGTON 

SILVERDALE 

DANWOOD 

Breraerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

40 

9 

WASHINGTON 

BAINBRIDGE 

ISL. 

FINCH PLACE 

Bremerton- 

Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

29 

20 

WASHINGTON 

POULSBO 

FJORD MANOR 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

38 

22 

WASHINGTON 

POULSBO 

FJORD VISTA 

II 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

16 

16 

WASHINGTON 

BAINBRIDGE 

ISL. 

ISLAND 

TERRACE 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

48 

20 

WASHINGTON 

BAINBRIDGE 

ISL. 

RHODODENDRO 

N 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

50 

48 

WASHINGTON 

SILVERDALE 

SILVERCREST 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

42 

20 

WASHINGTON 

KINGSTON 

TIME SQUARE 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

16 

12 

WASHINGTON 

KINGSTON 

VILLAGE 

GREEN 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

35 

0 



639 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WASHINGTON 

BAINBRIDGE 

ISL. 

VIRGINIA 

VILLA 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 

MSA 

40 

20 

WASHINGTON 

POULSBO 

WINDSONG 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

36 

33 

WASHINGTON 

POULSBO 

WINTON 

WOODS 

Bremerton- 
Silverdale, WA 
MSA 

39 

36 

WASHINGTON 

MOUNT VERNON 

ALPINE 

RIDGE 

Mount Vernon- 
Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

60 

58 

WASHINGTON 

ANACORTES 

ANACORTES 

MANOR 

Mount Vernon- 

Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

35 

0 

WASHINGTON 

ANACORTES 

BAYSIDE 

Mount Vernon- 
Anacortes , WA 

MSA 

20 

19 

WASHINGTON 

CONCRETE 

EVERGREEN 

MANOR 

Mount Vernon- 

Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

24 

22 

WASHINGTON 

MOUNT VERNON 

FIRCREST 

C/0 VILLA 
KATHLEEN 

Mount Vernon- 
Anacortes, WA 
MSA 

36 

35 

WASHINGTON 

LA CONNER 

HARBOR 

VILLA 

Mount Vernon- 
Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

16 

11 

WASHINGTON 

ANACORTES 

HARBORVIEW 

Mount Vernon- 

Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

32 

8 

WASHINGTON 

MOUNT VERNON 

LAVENTURE 

VILLAGE 

Mount Vernon- 
Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

30 

20 

WASHINGTON 

SEDRO WOOLLEY 

MURDOCK 

COURT 

Mount Vernon- 

Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

24 

19 

WASHINGTON 

MOUNT VERNON 

OLYMPIC 

Mount Vernon- 

Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

32 

31 



640 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WASHINGTON 

MOUNT VERNON 

RIDGEVIEW 

TERRACE 

Mount Vernon- 

Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

80 

78 

WASHINGTON 

SEDRO WOOLLEY 

SEDRO VILLA 

Mount Vernon- 

Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

21 

20 

WASHINGTON 

ANACORTES 

SILVERWOOD 

Mount Vernon- 

Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

24 

23 

WASHINGTON 

MOUNT VERNON 

SKAGIT 

VILLAGE 

Mount Vernon- 
Anacortes, WA 
MSA 

36 

0 

WASHINGTON 

BURLINGTON 

VILLA 

KATHLEEN 

Mount Vernon- 

Anacortes , WA 

MSA 

24 

13 

WASHINGTON 

BURLINGTON 

WOODGATE 

APARTMENTS 

Mount Vernon- 
Anacortes, WA 

MSA 

40 

40 

WASHINGTON 

CARSON 

CARSON 

SPRINGS 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

8 

7 

WASHINGTON 

STEVENSON 

CASCADE 

VILLAGE 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

36 

0 

WASHINGTON 

STEVENSON 

ROCK CREEK 

TERRACE 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 
WA MSA 

36 

32 

WASHINGTON 

STEVENSON 

WHITE CAP 

Portland- 

Vancouver- 
Hillsboro, OR- 

WA MSA 

16 

0 

WASHINGTON 

CHENEY 

2400 

UNIVERSITY 

PLACE 

Spokane , WA 

MSA 

28 

12 

WASHINGTON 

CHENEY 

2424 

UNIVERSITY 

PLACE 

Spokane , WA 

MSA 

32 

0 



641 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WASHINGTON 

CHENEY 

CHENEY 

GARDENS 

Spokane , WA 

MSA 

40 

0 

WASHINGTON 

DEER PARK 

DEER PARK 

MEADOWS 

Spokane WA 

MSA 

16 

14 

WASHINGTON 

DEER PARK 

FIR MEADOWS 

Spokane , WA 

MSA 

20 

18 

WASHINGTON 

MEDICAL LAKE 

HEARTHSTONE 

Spokane , WA 

MSA 

48 

46 

WASHINGTON 

DEER PARK 

PINE CREST 

MANOR 

Spokane , WA 

MSA 

24 

20 

WASHINGTON 

TUMWATER 

DESCHUTES 

COVE 

Olympia, WA 

MSA 

44 

43 

WASHINGTON 

YELM 

KILLION 

COURT C/0 

AD -WEST 

REALTY 

Olympia, WA 

MSA 

20 

0 

WASHINGTON 

YELM 

PRAIRIE RUN 

Olympia, WA 

MSA 

32 

0 

WASHINGTON 

YELM 

RAINIER 

Olympia, WA 

MSA 

22 

21 

WASHINGTON 

YELM 

SALMON RUN 

Olympia, WA 

MSA 

40 

0 

WASHINGTON 

TENINO 

SANDSTONE 

APTS 

Olympia, WA 

MSA 

30 

29 

WASHINGTON 

OLYMPIA 

TOLMIE COVE 

Olympia, WA 

MSA 

45 

43 

WASHINGTON 

LYNDEN 

APPLE 

VALLEY 

Bellingham, WA 
MSA 

30 

30 

WASHINGTON 

BLAINE 

BAYVIEW 

PLAZA 

Bellingham, WA 
MSA 

30 

29 

WASHINGTON 

BLAINE 

BOUNDARY 

VILLAGE 

Bellingham, WA 
MSA 

24 

0 

WASHINGTON 

FERNDALE 

FERNDALE 

VILLA 

Bellingham, WA 
MSA 

38 

0 

WASHINGTON 

SUMAS 

SUMAS 

SQUARE 

Bellingham, WA 
MSA 

11 

9 

WASHINGTON 

FERNDALE 

WASHINGTON 

PLAZA 

Bellingham, WA 
MSA 

24 

23 

WASHINGTON 

WAFATO 

AUTUMN 

RIDGE 

Yakima, WA MSA 

30 

30 



642 


STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WASHINGTON 

WAPATO 

AUTUMN 

RIDGE II 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

24 

WASHINGTON 

SUNNYSIDl 

EDISON PARK 

Yakima, WA MSA 

28 

26 

WASHINGTON 

GRANDVIEW 

GRANDVIEW 

ESTATES 

Yakima, WA MSA 

18 

8 

WASHINGTON 

GRANDVIEW 

GRANDVIEW 

SQUARE 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

15 

WASHINGTON 

TOPPENISH 

HARMONY 

PARK 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

9 

WASHINGTON 

GRANDVIEW 

HARVEST 

RIDGE 

Yakima, WA MSA 

25 

23 

WASHINGTON 

GRANDVIEW 

HERITAGE 

COURT 

Yakima , WA MSA 

17 

15 

WASHINGTON 

MABTON 

MABTON 

GARDENS 

Yakima , WA MSA 

20 

20 

WASHINGTON 

MABTON 

MABTON SF 

HOMES 

Yakima, WA MSA 

5 

5 

WASHINGTON 

ZILLAH 

NORTHRIDGE 

Yakima, WA MSA 

21 

21 

WASHINGTON 

TIETON 

ORCHARD 

LANE 

Yakima, WA MSA 

17 

0 

WASHINGTON 

SUNNYSIDE 

PARAGON 

Yakima , WA MSA 

36 

34 

WASHINGTON 

SELAH 

PARK 

VILLAGE 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

19 

WASHINGTON 

TOPPENISH 

PHEASANT 

HILL 

Yakima, WA MSA 

50 

0 

WASHINGTON 

TOPPENISH 

PIONEER 

VILLAGE 

Yakima, WA MSA 

25 

0 

WASHINGTON 

TOPPENISH 

SANDALWOOD 

Yakima, WA MSA 

20 

0 

WASHINGTON 

SELAH 

SELAH PARK 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

14 

WASHINGTON 

SUNNYSIDE 

SOUTH HILL 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

8 

WASHINGTON 

SUNNYSIDE 

SUNNYSIDE 

MANOR 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

3 

WASHINGTON 

SUNNYSIDE 

SUNNYSIDE 

MANOR II 

Yakima, WA MSA 

12 

3 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WASHINGTON 

SUNNYSXDE 

SUNWYVIEW 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

10 

WASHINGTON 

GRANDVIEW 

THE 

VINEYARD 

Yakima, WA MSA 

28 

26 

WASHINGTON 

GRANDVIEW 

THE 

VINEYARD II 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

22 

WASHINGTON 

SUNNYSIDE 

VALLEY 

COMMONS 

Yakima , WA MSA 

24 

23 

WASHINGTON 

SUNNYSIDE 

VALLEY 

COMMONS II 

Yakima , WA MSA 

27 

26 

WASHINGTON 

WAPATO 

WAPATO 

GARDENS 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

0 

WASHINGTON 

SUNNYSIDE 

WILLOW PARK 

Yakima, WA MSA 

30 

29 

WASHINGTON 

ZILLAH 

ZILLAH 

GARDENS 

Yakima, WA MSA 

24 

19 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

WELLSBURG 

BLUE RIDGE 

MANOR 

Steubenville- 
Weirton, OH-WV 
MSA 

64 

47 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

FOLLANSBEE 

ROCKDALE 

VILLAGE 

Steubenville- 
Weirton, OH-WV 
MSA 

34 

34 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

BARBOURSVILLE 

BUCKEYE 

COMM 29 LP 

MARY LANE 

ESTATES 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

59 

29 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

CULLODEN 

CULLODEN 

MANOR TM 

ASSOCIATES 

MGMT 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

40 

37 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

HUNTINGTON 

GLENBRIER 

APARTMENTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

81 

62 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MILTON 

HICKORY WAY 

II 

APARTMENTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 

KY-OH MSA 

40 

22 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

BARBOURSVILLE 

MILLIE JEAN 

APTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

16 

16 
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S^TATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MILTON 

MILTON 

HOUSING 

AUTHORITY 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

18 

18 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MILTON 

SUE TERRACE 

1 1 APTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY~OH MSA 

40 

24 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MILTON 

SUNRISE 

APARTMENTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

12 

12 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

BARBOURSVILLE 

VILLAGE 

MANOR 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

12 

12 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

ROMNEY 

BETH PLACE 
APT C/O 

HRDE 

Winchester , 
VA-WV MSA 

10 

9 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

ROMNEY 

ELK PLACE 

APARTMENTS 

Winchester , 
VA-WV MSA 

8 

7 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

ROMNEY 

SILVERTREE 

OF ROMNEY I 
C/O 

PROPERTY 

MGMT. 

Winchester, 
VA-WV MSA 

24 

23 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

ROMNEY 

SILVERTREE 

OF ROMNEY 

II C/O 
PROPERTY 

MGMT. 

Winchester, 
VA-WV MSA 

16 

12 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

CHESTER 

ALICIA ARMS 

APARTMENTS 

Steubenville- 
Weirton, OH-WV 
MSA 

32 

22 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

CHESTER 

WESTMINSTER 

PLACE 

Steubenvi 1 le - 
Weirton, OH-WV 
MSA 

8 

0 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

CAMERON 

CARNATION 

PLACE APTS. 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

16 

15 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

SHERRARD 

EAGLE 

HOLLOW 

APTS. 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

48 

0 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

CAMERON 

POTTERY 

TERRACE 

APTS. 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

32 

25 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MOUNDSVILLE 

WASHINGTON 

LANDS APTS. 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

48 

30 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MOUNDSVILLE 

WOODLAND 

KNOLLS APT 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

56 

48 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

RIDGELEY 

BUCKEYE 

COMM 30 LP 

PINE WOODS 

APTS 

Cumberland, 
MD-WV MSA 

32 

24 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

FORT ASHBY 

COUNTRY 

VILLA APT 

Cumberland, 
MD-WV MSA 

23 

18 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

FT. ASHBY 

SILVERTRBE 

OF FORT 

ASHBY C/0 
PROPERTY 

MGMT. 

Cumberland, 
MD-WV MSA 

16 

15 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

KBYSER 

VELENNA JO 

APT 

Cumberland, 
MD-WV MSA 

32 

30 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MORGANTOWN 

BROOK VIEW 
APT C/O 
BELMONT 

PROP. 

Morgantown, WV 
MSA 

44 

3 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MORGANTOWN 

SKY VIEW 

APT 

Morgantown, WV 
MSA 

44 

14 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

WHEELING 

OGLEBAY 

VILLAGE I 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

46 

21 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

WHEELING 

OGLEBAY 

VILLAGE II 

APARTMENTS 

Wheeling, WV- 
OH MSA 

46 

24 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

BELMONT 

JAY -MAR 

APARTMENTS 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

22 

22 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

BELMONT 

PLEASANT 

HEIGHTS 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

40 

29 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

ST. MARYS 

SANDPIPER 

VILLAGE 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

32 

28 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

TERRA ALTA 

ALPINE 

VILLAGE APT 
C/O TM 

ASSOC. MGT. 

Morgantown, WV 
MSA 

44 

0 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

KINGWOOD 

KINGWOOD 

MANOR APT 

C/O UNITED 
PROPERTY 

Morgantown, WV 
MSA 

24 

19 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

ALBRIGHT 

PARK PLACE 

APT 

Morgantown, WV 
MSA 

8 

8 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

BRUCETON 

MILLS 

PARKRIDGE 

APT 

Morgantown, WV 
MSA 

22 

19 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

REEDSVILLE 

PINEWOOD 

APT 

Morgantown, WV 

MSA 

8 

0 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MASONTOWN 

PLUM HILL 

TERRACE APT 

I 

Morgantown , WV 
MSA 

24 

23 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MASONTOWN 

PLUM HILL 

TERRACE APT 

II 

Morgantown, WV 
MSA 

20 

16 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

KINGWOOD 

PRESTON 

MANOR APT 

Morgantown, WV 
MSA 

40 

29 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

FT. GAY 

BUCKEYE 

COMM 31 LP 

FORT GAY 

APARTMENTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

32 

21 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

HUNTINGTON 

BUCKEYE 

COMM 33 

SHOALS 

MANOR APTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

24 

12 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

HUNTINGTON 

DUNHILL 

APARTMENTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

32 

16 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

KENOVA 

JAMESTOWN 

APTS LP 1ST 

AMER MGMT 

CO. 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

72 

60 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

HUNTINGTON 

LENA 

APARTMENTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, WV- 
KY-OH MSA 

18 

0 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

WAYNE 

TWELVE POLE 

VALLEY 

APARTMENTS 

Huntington- 
Ashland, wv- 
KY-OH MSA 

12 

7 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

1 

ELIZABETH 

ASHTON 

POINTE 

APTS. 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 

MSA 

30 

27 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

BOAZ 

GARDENS 

Parker sburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 

MSA 

48 

39 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

PARKERSBURG 

COURTYAIiD 

APTS. 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

24 

22 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

PARKERSBURG 

DUTCH RIDGE 

ASSOCIATES 

LP 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

24 

18 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MINERAL WELLS 

LINCOLNSHIR 

E APTS. 

Parker sbur g- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 

MSA 

24 

24 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

LUBECK 

LUBECK 

GARDENS 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

24 

16 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MINERAL WELLS 

PETTYVILLE 

GARDENS 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

24 

18 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

MINERAL WELLS 

POST MILL 

APTS. 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

32 

25 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

TOMLINSON 

VILLAGE 

Parkersburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

16 

7 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

TOWNE MANOR 

Parker sburg- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

24 

24 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

WOOD VALLEY 

APARTMENTS 

Par ker sbur g- 
Marietta- 
Vienna, WV-OH 
MSA 

24 

23 

WISCONSIN 

BRILLION 

HERITAGE 

APARTMENTS 

Appleton, WI 

MSA 

23 

15 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WISCONSIN 

HILBERT 

HILBERT 

MANOR 

Appleton, WI 

MSA 

12 

7 

WISCONSIN 

SHERWOOD 

SHERWOOD 

CLIFFS APT 

Appleton, WI 

MSA 

20 

17 

WISCONSIN 

HILBERT 

SUNRISE 

APARTMENTS 

Appleton, WI 

MSA 

8 

0 

WISCONSIN 

STANLEY 

BROOKWOOD 

GLEN 

Eau Claire, WI 
MSA 

16 

14 

WISCONSIN 

CADOTT 

GRANDVIEW 

APTS 

Eau Claire, WI 
MSA 

12 

10 

WISCONSIN 

BLOOMER 

LAKE COMO 

HOMES II 

Eau Claire, WI 
MSA 

32 

29 

WISCONSIN 

STANLEY 

MOON PARK 

SR APTS 

Eau Claire, WI 
MSA 

16 

13 

WISCONSIN 

BLOOMER 

NORTH LAKE 

VIEW APT 

Eau Claire, WI 
MSA 

28 

21 

WISCONSIN 

CORNELL 

RAVENSWOOD 

APTS 

Eau Claire, wi 
MSA 

8 

7 

WISCONSIN 

BLOOMER 

WESTSIDE 

APTS 

Eau Claire, WI 
MSA 

16 

14 

WISCONSIN 

BRULE 

BRULE 

VALLEY APTS 

2 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

8 

7 

WISCONSIN 

SOLON SPRINGS 

PRIME 

PARTNERS 

LLC 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

16 

16 

WISCONSIN 

GORDON 

ROGER 

FINSTAD 

MANOR 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

S 

6 

WISCONSIN 

SOLON SPRINGS 

ST. CROIX 

WEST APTS 

Duluth, MN-WI 
MSA 

12 

12 

WISCONSIN 

PALL CREEK 

FALL CREEK 

COMMONS 

Eau Claire, WI 
MSA 

18 

17 

WISCONSIN 

BRANDON 

GRAND VISTA 

APTS 

Fond du Lac, 

WI MSA 

12 

7 

WISCONSIN 

RIPON 

ORCHARD 

HILLS I 

Fond du Lac, 

WI MSA 

16 

14 

WISCONSIN 

RIPON 

ORCHARD 

HILLS II 

Fond du Lac, 

WI MSA 

16 

16 

WISCONSIN 

RIPON 

SILVER 

CREEK APTS 

Fond du Lac , 

WI MSA 

24 

19 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

UNTIS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WISCONSIN 

BERLIN 

VALLEY 

CREST APTS 

Fond du Lac, 

WI MSA 

144 

122 

WISCONSIN 

WEST SALEM 

CEDAR COURT 

APTS 

La Crosse, WI- 

MN MSA 

52 

22 

WISCONSIN 

HOLMEN 

PONDEROSA 

APTS 

La Crosse, WI- 

MN MSA 

30 

29 

WISCONSIN 

LACROSSE 

VALLEY VIEW 

APTS 

La Crosse, WI- 

MN MSA 

5 

5 

WISCONSIN 

EDGAR 

MARATHON CO 

HSG 

Wausau, WI MSA 

140 

128 

WISCONSIN 

KAUKAUNA 

COUNTRY 

VIEW APTS 

Appleton, WI 

MSA 

10 

10 

WISCONSIN 

BLACK CREEK 

EDGE 0 TOWN 

APTS 

Appleton, WI 

MSA 

16 

11 

WISCONSIN 

SEYMOUR 

NORTH MANOR 

APTS 

Appleton, WI 

MSA 

16 

10 

WISCONSIN 

FREDONIA 

WOODWIND 

HILLS APTS 

Milwaukee- 
Waukesha-West 
Allis, WI MSA 

16 

15 

WISCONSIN 

PORT 

WASHINGTON 

WYNDMERE 

APARTMENTS 

Milwaukee- 
Waukesha-West 
Allis, WI MSA 

32 

23 

WISCONSIN 

PLUM CITY 

BROOKVIEW 

II 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

6 

5 

WISCONSIN 

ELMWOOD 

GLEN DOR 

WEST APTS 

Minneapolis - 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington , 
MN-WI MSA 

9 

8 

WISCONSIN 

RIVER FALLS 

OAKPARK 

APTS III 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Blooraington, 
MN-WI MSA 

25 

9 

WISCONSIN 

RIVER FALLS 

PHASE V 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

4 

4 

WISCONSIN 

ELMWOOD 

PIERCE 

COUNTY 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington , 
MN-WI MSA 

50 

0 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WISCONSIN 

PRESCOTT 

ST CROIX 

MANOR 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

48 

14 

WISCONSIN 

BURLINGTON 

FOXTREE 

APTS 

Racine, WI MSA 

16 

10 

WISCONSIN 

BURLINGTON 

HILLCREST 

APARTMENT 

Racine, WI MSA 

20 

11 

WISCONSIN 

BURLINGTON 

RIVERVIEW 

MANOR 

Racine, WI MSA 

92 

55 

WISCONSIN 

EVANSVILLE 

ARBOR GLEN 

HOUSING 

L.P. 

Janesville, WI 
MSA 

24 

21 

WISCONSIN 

EDGERTON 

EDGERTON 

MEADOWS I 

Janesville, WI 
MSA 

8 

8 

WISCONSIN 

EDGERTON 

EDGERTON 

MEADOWS II 

Janesville, WI 
MSA 

8 

7 

WISCONSIN 

EDGERTON 

EDGERTON 

RETIREMENT 

APARTMENTS 

Janesville, WI 
MSA 

24 

16 

WISCONSIN 

FOOTVILLE 

FOOTVILLE 

HOUSING 

AUTHORITY 

Janesville, WI 
MSA 

10 

7 

WISCONSIN 

EDGERTON 

PULTON 

STREET 

APTS. 

Janesville, WI 
MSA 

16 

14 

WISCONSIN 

MILTON 

MILTON 

MEADOWS 

Janesville, WI 
MSA 

20 

16 

WISCONSIN 

CASCADE 

CASCADE 

MANOR 

Sheboygan, WI 
MSA 

12 

7 

WISCONSIN 

HOWARDS GROVE 

LINCOLN 

APTS I 

Sheboygan, WI 
MSA 

12 

4 

WISCONSIN 

HOWARDS GROVE 

LINCOLN 

APTS II 

Sheboygan, WI 
MSA 

12 

5 

WISCONSIN 

OOSTBURG 

RICH-LEN 

APARTMENTS 

Sheboygan, WI 
MSA 

10 

7 

WISCONSIN 

ADELL 

ZION 

HOUSING 

Sheboygan, WI 
MSA 

8 

7 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

UNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WISCONSIN 

BALDWIN 

CEDAR 

AVENUE APTS 

Minneapolis- 
St- Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

12 

10 

WISCONSIN 

RIVER FALLS 

EDGEWATER/B 

RIARWOOD 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

77 

38 

WISCONSIN 

BALDWIN 

PLEASANTVIE 

W APTS 

Minneapolis - 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

16 

10 

WISCONSIN 

GLENWOOD CITY 

WHPC-ST 

CROIX 

Minneapolis- 
St. Paul- 
Bloomington, 
MN-WI MSA 

48 

46 

WISCONSIN 

JACKSON 

JACKSON BAY 

APTS 

Milwaukee- 
Waukesha-West 
Allis, WI MSA 

25 

12 

WISCONSIN 

HARTFORD 

MILLPOND 

APARTMENTS 

Milwaukee- 
Waukesha-West 
Allis, WI MSA 

32 

13 

WISCONSIN 

NEWBURG 

REGENCY 

MANOR APTS 

Milwaukee - 
Wauke sha - West 
Allis, WI MSA 

12 

11 

WISCONSIN 

EAGLE 

EAGLE 

MEADOWS 

Milwaukee- 

Waukesha - West 
Allis, WI MSA 

12 

9 

WISCONSIN 

MUKWONAGO 

LAKEVIEW 

TERRACE I 

Milwaukee- 
Waukesha -West 
Allis, WI MSA 

14 

3 

WISCONSIN 

MUKWONAGO 

LAKEVIEW 

TERRACE II 

Milwaukee- 
Waukesha-West 
Allis, WI MSA 

14 

3 

WISCONSIN 

WINNECONNE 

WH PC- 

CENTRAL WI 

EAST, LLC 

Oshkosh - 
Neenah, WI MSA 

40 

33 
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STATE 

LOCATION 

PROPERTY 

MSA 

# 

TJNITS 

# RA 

UNITS 

WYOMING 

PINE BLUFFS 

PINE 

BLOFFS/ALBI 

N 

Cheyenne , WY 

MSA 

16 

0 

WYOMING 

EDGERTON 

EDGERTON 

APTS 

Casper, WY MSA 

4 : 

4 


Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a detailed description of USDA 
activities aimed at reducing the cost of the Rental Assistance Program 
while ensuring the support of all eligible participants. 

Response: RHS is continuing its efforts to reduce the cost of the 
RAP program through monitoring, asset management, and administrative 
initiatives. These include close scrutiny of proposed rent increases, 
assuring that requests are supported by appropriate documentation; 
continued vigilance in improper payments, by educating and training 
property managers to ensure the appropriate subsidy is requested; reducing 
the cost burden on properties through streamlining financial reporting, as 
evidenced by the proposed rule on reporting published in 2015; 
participating in Do-Not-Pay initiatives with the Department of the 
Treasury; conducting outreach to industry groups consisting of owners and 
property managers to alert them program compliance requirements; and 
continued work on clearing a civil money penalties regulation that would 
assist in enforcement efforts. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a detailed description of USDA efforts in 
fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015 to improve the estimated allocations 
of rental assistance for the renewal of contracts. 

Response: The previous rental assistance cost calculation 

methodology, which was approved by both Office of Inspector General (OIG) 
and government Accountability Office (GAO) , had not been updated since 
implementation of the "one year" funding provision in the budget. The 
limitations of the methodology were masked by multi-year agreements, where 
there were no timeframes and agreements were renewed when needed. However, 
after the 2013 sequester and the resultant push of a large number of 
renewals into earlier in the following fiscal year, it became apparent 
toward the end of a fiscal year - and an agreement's "anniversary" funding 
date - that the methodology needed to be updated. 

RHS began working with the Rural Development information technology (IT) 
group to develop a new method to calculation cost, and streamline the 
obligation process to reduce a<fe»inistrative burden. In the past, the 
methodology used the last 3 years' average usage and rolled that up to a 
state-level average, the new calculation is project-specific. With the 
implementation of the new RA Obligation Tool, an automated computer program 
analyzes each individual property's RA usage over the prior 12 months. 
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gives additional weight to any implemented or planned rent increases, and 
includes an inflation factor. The RA Obligation Tool provides as near-real 
time data as possible, and the built-in inflation factor adjusts for the 
time lag between budget development and receipt of appropriation. The RA 
Obligation Tool has been tested and will be used to allocate funding for RA 
agreements beginning in FY 2016. 

RURAL BUSINESS - COOPERATIVE SERVICE (RBCS) 

RBCS SUBSIDY RATES 


Rural Business-Cooperative Service (RBCS) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table that lists the subsidy rates for 
fiscal years 2008 through 2014 for all of the Rural Business- 
Cooperative Service programs. 

Response: The information is s\ibmitted for the record. 

[The information follows:} 


Formulation Subsidy Rates 

(As published in the Federal Credit Supplement) 

Program 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

Intefmediary Relending 

42.89 

41,85 

25.24 

38.58 

33.88 

32.04 

21.61 

30.8 

27.62 

Rural Economic Development 

22,59 

20,89 

13,05 

17.91 

12,98 

12.39 

8.45 

12.77 

13,39 

MiCToenterprise 

n/a 

34.03 

21.13 

n/a 

n/a 

14.95 

6.26 

12.81 

11,33 

Guaranteed Business & 

Industry 

4,32 

4.35 

5,33 

5-06 

5.58 

5.88 

6.99 

5.11 

3.86 

Guaranteed Business & 

Industry - Ethanol Infrastructure 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

9.18 

7.93 

Guaranteed Business & 
industry - Nadbank 

7,69 

10.36 

7.96 

8.38 

9.52 

16.06 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Rural Business investment 
Program 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

10.19 

9.71 

Guaranteed Renewable Energy 

9,69 

9.69 

13.64 

46.36 

26.19 

24.01 

27.43 

10.58 

6.60 

Biorefinery 

n/a 

33-34 

35.47 

31.1 

26.8 

42.00 

41.43 

40.32 

22.42 


NOTE: n/a indicates that a program was not active in that year and a subsidy 

rate was not calculated. 
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BUSSINESS AND INDUSTRY PROGRAM DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Aderholt: How many and what percent of the B&I loans are 
delinquent? What is the dollar amount of the total delinquency? How much 
is attributed to the direct program and the guaranteed program? 


Response: As of September 23, 2015, the total number of B&I loans 

that are delinquent is 160 or approximately 5.06 percent of the total loan 
portfolio (guaranteed loans plus direct loans) . The dollar amount of these 
160 delinquent loans is $117,516,227. The breakdown between the direct 
loan program and the guaranteed loan programs is as follows: 

• There are 146 delinquent B&I guaranteed loans (excluding 
bankruptcies), a delinquency rate of 4.72 percent. The amount 
of unpaid principal outstanding for these delinquent loans is 
$106,719,175 . 

• There are 14 delinquent B&I direct loans, a delinquency rate of 
38.89 percent. The amount of unpaid principal outstanding for 
these delinquent loans is $10,797,052. No Direct B&I loans 
have been made since FY 2001. 


Mr. Aderholt: Did any B&I loan default in fiscal years 2008 through 
2015? If so, please provide an explanation. 

Response: There were B&I loans that defaulted in FYs 2008 through 
2015 to date. B&I problem loans have been attributed to a number of 
causes. The most common being a change in the personal circumstance 
experienced by the borrower, unpredictable reversal in a borrower's 
financial condition, a downturn in the local/national economy, and natural 
disasters. All of these causes would be considered not foreseeable or 
controllable at the time of loan inception. Since FY 2009, the default 
rate has steadily decreased such that for FY2015 the default rate is at 
4.53% excluding bankruptcies (5.76% including bankruptcies). 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the total amount of guaranteed B&I loans that 
have been written off? Please update the table provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record. 


Response: The total amount of guaranteed B&I loans written off is 
$134,469,000. The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Write-offs FY 2001 - 2015 
(dollars in thousands) 


Fiscal Year 


FY 

2001 

FY 

2002 

FY 

2003 

FY 

2004 

FY 

2005 

FY 

2006 

FY 

2007 

FY 

2008 

FY 

2009 

FY 

2010 

PY 

2011 

FY 

2012 

FY 

2013 

FY 

2014 

FY 

2015 


Total 


Financing 
Business and 
Industry 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19,300 
48, 103 
37,526 
17,404 
17,436 
23,131 
61,429 
36,219 
86,625 
85,149 
n/a 
432,322 


RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT GRANTS AND LOANS 

Mr. Aderholt: How many RUS borrowers, as of the end of FY 2015, were 
taking part in the Rural Economic Development Loan and Grant program? 

Response: A total of 390 RUS borrowers were participating in the 
Rural Economic Development Loan and Grant (REDLG) program as of the end of 
FY 2015. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the table provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record on Rural Economic Development Loan and Grant program to 
include FY 2015. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Fiscal 

Year 


2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 
2011 
2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


Number 

of 

Projects 




Total Dollars 
Awarded 


66 

42 

43 

41 
52 

46 

42 
45 
49 
38 

47 
65 
58 
75 
38 

747 


$ 22 , 640,567 

14 , 966,887 

14 , 863,939 

14 . 704.169 
24 , 302,375 
25 , 110,309 
26 , 167,000 
32 , 402,228 
36 , 171,370 
21 , 925,572 
29 , 412,012 

40 . 779.170 
49 , 306,600 

$ 86 , 817,982 

$ 38 , 647,985 

$ 478 , 224,165 




Total Dollars 
Leveraged 


$ 145 , 927,010 
148 , 374,522 
70 , 484,024 
49 , 900,970 
132 , 911,628 
95 , 246,365 
95 , 634,958 
145 , 589,831 
72 , 102,919 
100 , 780,855 
360 , 906,863 
229 , 437,227 
209 , 339, 057 
582 , 943,723 
140 , 026,591 
$ 2 , 579 , 606,543 


TOTAL 
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RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 

Fiscal 

Year 

Number 

of 

Projects 

Total Dollars 

Awarded 

Total Dollars 
Leveraged 

2001 

16 

$2,956,569 

$15,195,284 

2002 

15 

2,620,000 

7,335,780 

2003 

22 

4,066,300 

15,680,690 

2004 

13 

10,786,000 

22,865,387 

2005 

31 

8,120,000 

22,704,267 

2006 

36 

10,000,000 

59,630,463 

2007 

36 

9,863,333 

66,360,527 

2008 

37 

10,000,000 

82,346,316 

2009 

31 

9,014,156 

65,986,989 

2010 

33 

9, 036,570 

78,805,423 

2011 

24 

6,557,333 

78,402,272 

2012 

36 

9,573,436 

127,975,163 

2013 

35 

9, 980,338 

33,956,751 

2014 

33 

9,280,000 

38,277,223 

2015 

33 

9,213, 000 

50,039,294 

TOTAL 

431 

$ 121 , 067,035 

$ 765 , 561,829 


RURAL BUSINESS COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. Aderholt: Please list the number of requests for technical 
assistance and services provided to cooperatives in fiscal years 2014 and 
2015, 


Response: During FY 2014 and FY 2015, Cooperative Programs (CP) 
Staff in the National Office completed no technical assistance. Due to 
limited staff and limited resources for CP staff travel, technical 
assistance requests were referred to regional cooperative development 
centers (funded under the Rural Cooperative Development Grant (RCDG) 
program where appropriate expertise was available. 

During FY 2014 and FY 2015, CP staff in the National Office, in 
partnership, with a cadre of specialists at the State Rural Development 
(RD) Offices serviced ongoing technical assistance projects. National 
Office staff also worked with the RD State office staff to respond to 
numerous less technical inquiries from cooperatives and other similar 
business operations. The majority of assistance requests came from small 
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producer groups while others originated from more established cooperatives. 
Local foods and succession planning of small businesses through use of the 
worker cooperative business model were areas with increased interest. 


RD-54 

Mr. Aderholt: How many cooperative agreements did the RBCS enter into 
in fiscal years 2010 through 2015? What is the total value of these 
agreements? 


Response: During 2010, Rural Business-Cooperative Service (RBS) 
entered into 31 cooperative agreements for a total of $7,707,319. This 
total included $2.8 million appropriated for Alternative Technology 
Transfer for Rural Areas (ATTRA) , $300,000 appropriated for research on the 
economic impact of cooperatives, $1.5 million {15 agreements) for the 
historically black universities and colleges (1890 program) and $200,000 
appropriated for the Kansas Farm Bureau. 

In FY 2011, RBS entered into 12 cooperative agreements for a total of 
$1,434,445. This total included $950,000 (11 agreements) and $484,445 
appropriated for ATTRA. 


In FY 2012, RBS entered into four cooperative agreements for a total of 
$2,360,000. This total included $2.25 million appropriated for ATTRA. 


In FY 2013, RBS entered into nine cooperative agreements for a total of 
$2,451,732. This total included $2.1 million appropriated for ATTRA. 


In FY 2014, RBS entered into 37 cooperative agreements for a total of 
$7,290,387. This total included $2.25 million appropriated for ATTRA. 


In FY 2015, RBS has entered into 33 cooperative agreements for a total of 
$6,550,450. This total included $2.5 million appropriated for ATTRA. 


RURAL UTILITIES SERVICE (RUS) 
RUS SUBSIDY RATES 


Please provide a table that lists the subsidy rates for the fiscal 
years 2008 through 2014 for all of the RUS programs. Explain the reason 
for any significant changes in the subsidy rate over that time period. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 




indicates that a program was not active in that year and a subsidy rate was not calculate( 
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RUS BACKLOG APPLICATIONS 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the tables provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record showing the number of backlog applications and total 
loan requests by state on hand through fiscal year 2015 to date for each 
category of Electric and Telecommunications loans. 

Response: RUS Electric Programs has fully funded all completed and 
eligible loan applications in recent years. The information is submitted 
for the record - 

[The information follows:] 

RUS Electric Programs 


Fiscal 

Year 

Allocation Type 

Approved 

# Of 

loans 

In Process 

# of 
loans 

2010 

Direct FFB 

$6,500,000,000 

169 

0 

0 


Direct 5% 

(Hardship) 

100,000,000 

4 

0 

0 


Guaranteed 

Underwr i t ing 

500,000,000 

1 

0 

0 






0 

2011 

Direct FFB 

4,233,247,000 

117 

0 

0 


Direct 5% 

(Hardship) 

39,610,000 

5 

0 

0 


Guaranteed 

Underwriting 

499, 000,000 

1 

0 

0 







2012 

Direct FFB 

4 , 329,791, 000 

120 

0 

0 



424,286,000 

1 

0 

0 

■■Bill 




bbbb 

biiiiiiib 

2013 

Direct FFB 

4,410,308,000 

135 

0 

0 



500,000,000 

1 

0 

0 

BIBI 



IBIH 

■bibb 

BBi 

2014 

Direct FFB 

2,239,968,000 

94 

0 

0 



500,000,000 

2 

0 

0 







2015 



103 

$56,500,000. 

2 


Guaranteed 

Underwriting 



500,000,000. 

2 

Total as of 9/28/lS 

27,118,575,750 

n 

556,500,000. 

4 
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RUS Telecommunications Programs 


Telecommunications Loans by State - 2015 

State 

Total Loan 

Dollars 

New Mexico 

1 

$5,397,000 

Iowa 

5 

$66,116,000 

North Dakota 

4 

$114 , 835, 000 

South Carolina 

1 

$12,380,000 

Oklahoma 

1 

$20,668,000 

Minnesota 

3 

$26,100,000 

Montana 

2 

$59,913,000 

Wisconsin 

1 

$7,613,000 

Virginia 

1 

$1,238,000 

Texas 

1 

$13,450,000 

Arkansas 

2 

$32,517,000 

Nebraska 

1 

$4,219,000 

Kansas 

1 

$22,536,000 

South Dakota 

2 

$16,967,000 

Louisiana 

1 

$5,474,000 

New Hampshire 

1 

$5,473,000 

Total 

28 

$429,423,000 


ELECTRIC PROGRAM 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the number and dollar amount of electric loans 
that have been approved for fiscal years 2010 through 2015? Please 
indicate the amounts for hardship, municipal, FFB, and guaranteed loans. 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 
[The information follows:] 















Fiscal 

Year 

Allocation Type 

Approved 

2010 

Direct PPB 

$6,500,000,000 


Direct 5% 

(Hardship) 

100,000,000 


Guaranteed 
Underwriting ' 

500,000,000 




2011 

Direct FFB 

4,233,247,000 


Direct 5% 

(Hardship) 

39,610,000 


Guaranteed 

Underwriting 

499,000,000 




2012 

Direct FFB 

4,329,791,000 


Guaranteed 

Underwriting 

424,286,000 




2013 

Direct FFB 

4,410,308,000 


Guaranteed 

Underwriting 

500,000,000 




2014 

Direct FFB 

2,239,968,000 


Guaranteed 
; Underwriting 

500,000,000 




2015 

: Direct FFB 

; 2,842,365,750 


1 Guaranteed 
: Underwriting 


Total 

as of 
9/28/15 


27,118,575,750 


loans In Process loans 


500,000,000, 


RUS DEFERMENT 


Mr. Aderholt: Did RUS receive any requests for deferment of RUS- 
scheduled debt service payments in fiscal years 2010 through 2015? If so, 
provide a list of the recipients of those deferments. 

Response: Neither the Electric Program nor the Water and 
Environmental Program received any requests for deferments of scheduled 
debt in fiscal years 2010 through 2015. Information is submitted for the 
record. 

[Information follows:] 


Broadband Deferrals 
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Deferral Received 


Borrower 

Request (FY) 

Deferral 

Hayneville Fiber 

Transport , LLC 

2015, 2011 

Yes (2) 

Boycom Cablevision, Inc. 

2015 

No 

EcliptixNet Broadband, 

Inc . 

2015 

No 

Nextera Communications, 

LLC 

2015 

No 

Air Advantage, LLC 

2014 

No 

Montana Opticom, LLC 

2014 

Yes 

Northeast Louisiana 
Telephone Company, Inc. 

2014 

Yes 

Big River Broadband, LLC 

2013 

No 

Broadband South, LLC 


No 

Cinergy Metronet, Inc. 

2012 

Yes 

International Broadband 
Electric Communications, 

Inc . 

2011 

Yes 

Jaguar Communications, 

Inc . 

2011 

Yes 

Adak Eagle Enterprises, 

LLC dba Adak Telephone 
Utility 

2015, 2013 

No 

Accipiter Communications 
Incorporated 

2013 

Yes 

Rico Telephone Company 

2014 

No 

Upsala Co-operative 
Telephone Association 

2011 

No 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a description of electric utility loan 
write-downs or forgiveness in fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015. 

Response; The Electric Program did not approve any loan write-downs 
or debt forgiveness in fiscal year 2014 or fiscal year 2015. 

WATER AND WASTE PROGRAM 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a breakout by State and by direct and 
guaranteed loans and grants of the application backlog with the most recent 
information available for the water and wastewater program. 

Response: There is no backlog of guaranteed loans at this time. 

The information for direct loans and grants is submitted for the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 
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WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL APPLICATION BACKLOG AS OF 9/22/15 


State Name 

FY 

2015 

# 

Loans 

FY 2015 $ 
Amount o£ 

Loans 

FY 

2015 # 

Grants 

FY 2015 

Amount o£ 

Grants 

FY 2015 $ 
Total 

ALABAMA 

17 

$30,569,188 

18 

$16,817,945 

$47,387,133 

ALASKA 

1 

$868,176 

10 

$15,084 , 278 

$15, 952,454 

ARIZONA 

9 

$40,460,458 

13 

$24,618,210 

$65,078,668 

ARKANSAS 

20 

$21,268,142 

15 

$9, 668,501 

$30,936,643 

CALIFORNIA 

35 

$69,758,132 

40 

$32,629,714 

$102,387,846 

COLORADO 

3 

$4,974,000 

4 

$4,110,396 

$9,084,396 

CONNECTICUT 

3 

$26,404,000 

3 

$10,621,600 

$37,025,600 

DELAWARE 

0 

$0 

1 

$30,000 

$30,000 

FLORIDA 

5 

$25,657,447 

9 

$8,740,667 

$34,398,114 

GEORGIA 

17 

$84,120,488 

18 

$28,733,461 

$112, 853, 949 

HAWAII 

1 

$6,351, 975 

2 

$2, 612,325 

$8,964,300 

IDAHO 

12 

$7,841,885 

20 

$7,562,695 

$15,404,580 

ILLINOIS 

15 

$20,509,025 

13 

$6,310,400 

$26,819,425 

INDIANA 

10 

$24,298,963 

10 

$14,339,636 

$38,638,599 

IOWA 

16 

$16,932,095 

32 

$8,318,150 

$25,250,245 

KANSAS 

7 

$5,560,396 

7 

$2,415,511 

$7,975,907 

KENTUCKY 

14 


19 

$8,140,057 

$26,810,769 

LOUISIANA 

8 

$17,281,433 

11 

$5,126,682 

$22,408,115 

MAINE 

8 


11 

$8,161,625 

$25,388,500 

MARYLAND 

9 

$11,247,251 

11 

$4,033,000 

$15,280,251 

MASSACHUSETTS 

6 

$9,337,000 

4 

$2,249,800 

$11,586,800 

MICHIGAN 

13 

$38,389,500 

8 


$50,686,000 

MINNESOTA 

40 

$82,733,425 

43 

$64,785,283 


MISSISSIPPI 

19 

$20,578,152 

16 

$14,610,025 

$35,188,177 

MISSOURI 

34 

$57,419,914 

32 

$28,346,625 

$85,766,539 

MONTANA 

12 

$36,265,728 

9 

$11,892,659 

$48,158,387 

NEBRASKA 

40 

$57,764,854 

47 

$20,012,794 

$77,777,648 

NEVADA 

0 

$0 

1 

$220,000 

$220, 000 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

2 

$2,549,000 

4 

$2,529,714 

$5,078,714 

NEW JERSEY 

11 

$27,346,530 

13 

$7,204,876 

$34,551,406 

NEW MEXICO 

12 

$34,977,805 

20 

$17,515, 054 

$52,492,859 

NEW YORK 

30 

$47,431,636 

31 

$16,105,328 

$63,536,964 

NORTH CAROLINA 

8 

$24,173,547 

8 

$8,602,235 

$32,775,782 
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State Name 


FY 2015 $ 
Amount of 

Loans 

PY 

2015 # 

Grants 

FY 2015 

Amoxint of 

Grants 

FY 2015 $ 
Total 

NORTH DAKOTA 

9 

$23,308,835 

12 

$14,202,533 

$37,511,368 

OHIO 

15 

$40,327,163 

17 

$19,978,420 

$60,305,583 

OKLAHOMA 

9 

$36,960,336 

12 

$12,889,306 

$49,849,642 

OREGON 

5 

$11,340,360 

5 

$5,896,417 

$17,236,777 

PENNSYLVANIA 

20 

$55,990,178 

13 

$36,761,432 

$92,751,610 

PUERTO RICO 

2 

$1,072,445 

4 

$423,739 

$1,496,184 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

7 

$30,048,840 

6 

$10,838,133 

$40,886,973 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

9 

$17,199,364 

14 

$9,900,121 

$27,099,485 

TENNESSEE 

8 

$16,542,975 

10 

$6,923,002 

$23,465,977 

TEXAS 

46 

$142,980,982 

44 

$59,469,270 

$202,450,252 

UTAH 

1 

$15,000,000 

3 

$5,100,000 

$20, 100,000 

VERMONT 

4 

$3,853,425 

8 

$3,058,712 

$6,912,137 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

1 

$991,000 

1 

$810,000 

$1,801,000 

VIRGINIA 

15 

$55,201,000 

20 

$11,436,500 

$66,637,500 

WASHINGTON 

7 

$2,993,789 

9 

$1,331,294 

$4,325,083 

WEST VIRGINIA 

32 

$36,876,695 

44 

$35,574,531 

$72,451,226 

WISCONSIN 

6 

$10,511,293 

12 

$6,612,257 

$17,123,550 

WYOMING 

8 

$6,827,117 

11 

$3,988,095 

$10,815,212 

Grand total 

641 

$1,396,993,529 

748 

$669,639,508 

$2,066,633,037 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the table provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record listing by State the number and amount of applications 
approved in fiscal years 2010 through 2015. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL APPLICATIONS APPROVED IN FY 2010 



PY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

State 

Loans 

Loans 

Grants 

Grants 

Totals 

ALABAMA 

12 

$10,103,080 

13 

$8,412,285 

$18,515,365 

ALASKA 

0 

0 

50 

72,489,335 

72,489,335 

ARIZONA 

4 

6,891,000 

11 

21,829,283 

28,720,283 

ARKANSAS 

43 

46,244,500 

41 

64,098,500 

110,343,000 

CALIFORNIA 

25 

143,774,000 

21 

32,291,057 

176, 065,057 

COLORADO 

9 

27,063,000 

11 

10,745,423 

37,808,423 

CONNECTICUT 

5 

8,300,000 

6 

8,184,590 

16,484,590 

DELAWARE 

9 

42,870,000 

7 

9,382,602 

52,252,602 
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State 

FY 2010 

Loans 

FY 2010 

Loans 

FY 2010 

Grants 

FY 2010 

Grants 

FY 2010 

Totals 

FLORIDA 

15 

1,000 

14 

22,387,440 

70,728,440 

GEORGIA 

13 

21,887,000 

10 

30,727,398 

52,614,398 

HAWAII 

3 

3,286,100 

2 

733,269 

4, 019,369 

IDAHO 

13 

43,728,000 

16 

12, 978,400 

56,706,400 

ILLINOIS 

37 

53,522,250 

28 

14,964,063 

68,486,313 

INDIANA 

28 

70,191,500 

15 

18,606,950 

88,798,450 

IOWA 

27 

49,411,500 

21 

22,897,800 

72, 309, 300 

KANSAS 

32 

38,711.400 

17 

15,593,759 

54,305,159 

KENTUCKY 

32 

68,417,000 

43 

34,677,322 

103,094,322 

LOUISIANA 

14 

23,498,000 

10 

24,479,518 

47,977,518 

MAINE 

24 

14,485,874 

27 

20,534,304 

35,020,178 

MARYLAND 

15 

43,134,410 

13 

24,238,301 

67,372,711 

MASSACHUSETTS 

18 

39,812,785 

24 

47,088,740 

86,901,525 

MICHIGAN 

54 

121, 106,000 

29 

35,669,197 

156,775,197 

MINNESOTA 

23 

40,201,000 

27 

20,043,000 

60,244,000 

MISSISSIPPI 

26 

26,222,106 

23 

24,676,382 

50,898,488 

MISSOURI 

44 

56,223,300 

45 

33,340,034 

89,563,334 

MONTANA 

17 

17,078,000 

23 

23,034,714 

40, 112,714 

NEBRASKA 

13 

11,651,000 

13 

9,237,500 

20, 888,500 

NEVADA 

€ 

9,037,000 

6 

4,974,403 

14,011,403 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

8 

24,543,000 

9 

14, 843,779 

39,386,779 

NEW JERSEY 

13 

23,106,700 

10 

9,797,997 

32,904,697 

NEW MEXICO 

13 

21,849,382 

33 

33,324,578 

55,173,960 

NEW YORK 

38 

57,257,000 

37 

29,799,257 

87,056,257 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

53 


41 


238,428,050 

NORTH DAKOTA 

15 


12 

8,443,179 

29,216,029 

OHIO 

15 

41,257,000 

20 

38,061,046 

79,318,046 

OKLAHOMA 

25 

38,716,085 

19 

48,974, 163 

87,690,248 

OREGON 

8 

32,955,000 

9 

10,630,090 

43,585,090 

PENNSYLVANIA 

40 

172,681,200 

21 

36,676,400 

209,357,600 

PUERTO RICO 

6 

19,965,000 

4 

7,321,000 

27,286,000 

RHODE ISLAND 

4 

1,615,000 

5 

1,526,335 

3,141,335 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

32 

90,125,700 

20 

52,540,500 

142,666,200 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

29 

25, 078,000 

26 

21, 171,000 

46,249,000 

TENNESSEE 

38 

42,941,000 

45 

25, 126,711 

68 . 067 , 711 

TEXAS 

34 

85,246,500 

24 

41,437,227 

126,683,727 
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State 

FY 2010 

Loans 

FY 2010 

Loans 

FY 2010 

Grants 

FY 2010 

Grants 

FY 2010 

Totals 

UTAH 

7 

8,020,000 

7 

10,199,719 

18.219,719 

VERMONT 

9 

5,061,000 

12 

9,916,451 

14,977,451 

VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VIRGINIA 

34 

108,336,580 

19 

37,974,000 

146,310,580 

WASHINGTON 

23 

83,280,064 

12 

21,461,400 

104,741,464 

WEST VIRGINIA 

17 

40,037,200 

30 

46,930,203 

86, 967,403 

WISCONSIN 

28 

44,462,700 

31 

24,585,953 

69,048,653 

WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WYOMING 

2 

1,372,000 

1 

340,000 

1,712,000 

Total 

1,052 

$2,239,650,766 

1,013 

$1,272,043,607 

$3,511,694,373 


ATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL APPLICATIONS APPROVED IN FY 2011 


STATE 

FY 2011 

Loans 

FY 2011 

Loans 

FY 

2011 

Grants 

FY 2011 

Grants 

FY 2011 

Totals 

ALABAMA 

20 

$27,059,007 

13 

$13,346,200 

$40,405,207 

ALASKA 

2 

1,716,000 

26 

50,501,374 

52,217,374 

ARIZONA 

3 

6,721,388 

13 

13,721,666 

20,443.054 

ARKANSAS 

19 

47,899,000 

11 

5,467,800 

53,366,800 

CALIFORNIA 

13 

29,113,000 

25 

17,715,426 

46,828,426 

COLORADO 

12 

9,951,300 

6 

3,901,000 

13,852,300 

CONNECTICUT 

3 

7,867,000 

6 


10.773,325 

DELAWARE 

3 

7,127,000 

2 


9,373,000 

FLORIDA 

10 

21,996,000 

12 


33,261,550 

GEORGIA 

11 

20,565,600 

9 

15,429,740 

35,995,340 

HAWAII 

1 

2,188,000 

1 

1,513,000 

3,701,000 

IDAHO 

7 

8,962,000 

12 

4,531,775 

13,493,775 

ILLINOIS 

28 

32,516,000 

18 

$9,304,950 

41,820,950 

INDIANA 

17 

26,103,400 

6 

8, 914,000 

35,017,400 

IOWA 

19 

14,970,300 


9,301,400 

24,271,700 

KANSAS 

13 

12,262,500 

11 

3,457,703 

15,720,203 

KENTUCKY 

26 

41,844,000 

30 

17,057,513 

58,901,513 

LOUISIANA 

14 

21,285,000 

12 

9,250,448 

30,535,448 

MAINE 

7 

9,284,500 

15 

5,704,100 

14,988,600 

MARYLAND 

8 

14,269,000 

12 

11,333,663 

25,602,663 
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STATE 

FY 2011 

Loans 

FY 2011 

Loans 

FY 

2011 

Grants 

FY 2011 

Grants 

FY 2011 

Totals 

MASSACHUSETTS 

11 

8,772,000 

15 

3,053,390 

11,825,390 

MICHIGAN 

24 

55,035,000 

13 

11,328,300 

66,363,300 

MINNESOTA 

16 

22,966,000 

18 

9,893, 000 

32,859,000 

MISSISSIPPI 

27 

31,950,079 

19 

18,438,653 

50,388,732 

MISSOURI 

32 

28,362,900 

25 

9,454,520 

37,817,420 

MONTANA 

10 

7,960,200 

10 

5,791,770 

13,751,970 

NEBRASKA 

14 

11,500,000 

11 

5,280,000 

16,780,000 

NEVADA 

6 

8,329,681 

8 

3,198,577 

11,528,258 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

7 

4,558,000 

10 

3,312,150 

7,870,150 

NEW JERSEY 

8 

11,355,000 

7 

5, 925,100 

17,280,100 

NEW MEXICO 

8 

9, 154,119 

17 

18,630,400 

27,784,519 

NEW YORK 

26 

23,789,000 

18 

17,282,400 

41,071,400 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

18 

41,171,492 

17 

15,336,992 

56,508,484 

NORTH DAKOTA 

5 

2,750,300 

6 

4 , 215,600 

6, 965, 900 

OHIO 

16 

36,705,000 

13 

11,356,900 

48,061,900 

OKLAHOMA 

15 

33,334,450 

13 

30,634,311 

63,968,761 

OREGON 

3 

8,018,242 

4 

2,324,140 

10,342,382 

PENNSYLVANIA 

13 

44,824,300 

11 

11,225,400 

56,049,700 

PUERTO RICO 

3 

9,292,000 

3 

3,305,000 

12,597,000 

RHODE ISLAND 

4 

2,131, 000 

5 

1,754,000 

3,885, 000 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

19 


12 


44,874,600 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

18 

20,632,000 

11 

23,204,000 

43,836,000 

TENNESSEE 

28 

34,678,000 

27 


50,412,704 

TEXAS 

29 

44,382,000 

20 

28,301,100 

72,683,100 

UTAH 

5 

2,282,000 

6 


4,827,800 

VERMONT 

7 

8, 945,000 

6 

3,677,000 

12,622,000 

VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VIRGINIA 

16 


11 


54 , 552,400 

WASHINGTON 

18 

33,480,500 

5 

5,160,000 

38,640,500 

WEST VIRGINIA 

10 

15,943,400 

10 


24,207,000 

WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WISCONSIN 

13 

30,378,600 

10 

6,718,530 

37,097,130 

WYOMING 

3 

871,500 

4 

1,165, 000 

2,036,500 

Total 

668 

$1,032,665,258 

623 

$527,393,470 

$1,560,058,728 
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WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL APPLICATIONS APPROVED IN FY 2012 


STATE 

FY 

2012 # 

Grants 

FY 2012 

Loans 

FY 

2012 # 

Grants 

FY 2012 

Grants 

FY 2012 

Totals 

ALABAMA 

16 

$19,277,630 

11 

$15,033,248 

$34,310,878 

ALASKA 

0 

0 

24 

33,636,381 

33,636,381 

ARIZONA 

4 

5,647,048 

9 

13,365,387 

19,012,435 

ARKANSAS 

22 

9,009,000 

16 

6,260,442 

15,269,442 

CALIFORNIA 

18 

56,754,000 

22 

11,449,500 

68,203,500 

COLORADO 

8 

9,053,000 

10 

4,063,910 

13,116,910 

CONNECTICUT 

4 

8,023,000 

6 

2,645,000 

10,668,000 

DELAWARE 

8 

24,042,000 

5 

3,223,917 

27,265,917 

FLORIDA 

8 

20,211,600 

9 

9,324,170 

29,535,770 

GEORGIA 

12 

26,860,980 

11 

14,359,325 

41,220,305 

IDAHO 

8 

15,753,000 

15 

5,480,301 

21,233,301 

ILLINOIS 

29 

31,790,000 

24 

11,028,544 

42,818,544 

INDIANA 

11 

23,146,000 

10 

9,953,158 

33,099,158 

IOWA 

15 

13,287,860 

17 

10,867, 923 

24,155,783 

KANSAS 

30 

44,580,570 

19 

12,921,600 

57,502,170 

KENTUCKY 

24 

31,849,000 

32 

16,087,998 

47,936,998 

LOUISIANA 

9 

17,448,200 

7 

7,222,000 

24,670,200 

MAINE 

10 

8,059,000 

15 

5,088,408 

13,147,408 

MARYLAND 

6 

9,021,000 

12 

9,854,300 

18,875,300 

MASSACHUSETTS 

9 

9,275, 000 

11 

2,752,708 

12,027,708 

MICHIGAN 

32 

65,230,000 

17 

10,712,316 

75,942,316 

MINNESOTA 

24 

23,096,000 

29 

16,229,366 

39,325,366 

MISSISSIPPI 

19 

11,837,300 

16 

5,529,830 

17,367,130 

MISSOURI 

27 

36,025,600 

20 

9,201,240 

45,226,840 

MONTANA 

7 

9,107,000 

13 

7,447,172 

16,554,172 

NEBRASKA 

12 

11,275,000 

12 

3,830,000 

15,105,000 

NEVADA 

1 

747,000 

1 

207,000 

954,000 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1 

6,616,000 

4 

5,781,443 

12,397,443 

NEW JERSEY 

9 

12,952,800 

6 

3,371, 000 

16,323,800 

NEW MEXICO 


4,843,000 

14 

10,898,150 

15,741,150 

NEW YORK 

21 

26,979,000 

24 

10,045, 900 

37,024,900 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

22 

42,074 , 000 

21 

12,958,521 

55,032,521 

NORTH DAKOTA 

10 

12,759,749 

9 

8,895, 018 

21,654 , 767 
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STATE 

FY 

2012 # 

Grants 

FY 2012 

Loans 

FY 

2012 # 

Grants 

FY 2012 

Grants 

FY 2012 

Totals 

OHIO 

12 

25,875,000 

10 

9,753,500 

35,628,500 

OKLAHOMA 

8 

15,556,180 

9 

31,761,372 

47,317,552 

OREGON 

2 

2,797,300 

1 

2,004,320 

4,801,620 

PENNSYLVANIA 

12 

25,304,300 

7 

11,059,000 

36,363,300 

PUERTO RICO 

5 

8747325 

8 

3,587,485 

12,334,810 

RHODE ISLAND 

5 

940,000 

5 

1,263 , 750 

2,203,750 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

10 

33,248,292 

7 

12,425,500 

45,673,792 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

12 

11,868,500 

8 

30,432,293 

42,300,793 

TENNESSEE 

25 

34,890,000 

33 

13,877,475 

48,767,475 

TEXAS 

24 

37,725,184 

19 

22,289,752 

60,014,936 

UTAH 

4 

3,562,000 

6 

5,890, 909 

9,452, 909 

VERMONT 

6 

3,563,000 

9 

2,823, 778 

6,386,778 

VIRGINIA 

12 

28,200,600 

14 

9, 624,888 

37,825,488 

WASHINGTON 

8 

9,660,400 

4 

996,385 

10,656,785 

WEST VIRGINIA 

21 

41.624,500 

19 

14,879,370 

56,503,870 

WISCONSIN 

15 

21,868,850 

18 

7,079, 170 

28,948,020 

WYOMING 

1 

407,000 

1 

233,958 

640,958 

TOTAL 

628 

$952,468,768 

649 

$489,708,081 

$1,442,176,849 


WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL APPLICATIONS APPROVED IN FY 2013 


State Name 

FY 

2013 

# 

Loans 

FY 2013 S 
Amount Loans 

FY 

2013 # 

Grants 

FY 2013 $ 
Amount 

Grants 

FY 2013 S 
Total 

ALABAMA 

14 

$10,658,900 

11 

$10,183,000 

$20,841,900 

ALASKA 

0 

$0 

31 

$31,048,186 

$31,048,186 

ARI20NA 

2 

$4,812,000 

5 

$17,706,614 

$22,518,614 

ARKANSAS 

21 

$15,953,700 

12 

$6, 513 , 737 

$22,467,437 

CALIFORNIA 

14 

$29,298,728 

17 

$9,218,346 

$38,517,074 

COLORADO 

5 

$7,507,000 

8 

$2,167,603 

$9,674,603 

CONNECTICUT 

5 

$8,719,000 

6 

$3,182,200 

$11,901,200 

DELAWARE 

4 

$4,897,000 

4 

$2,248,700 

$7,145,700 

FLORIDA 

2 

$4,878,000 

3 

$3,261,230 

$8,139,230 

GEORGIA 

5 

$5,854,000 

8 

$6,400,150 

$12,254,150 

HAWAII 

3 

$6,663,000 

4 

$7,919,100 

$14,582,100 
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State Name 

FY 

2013 

# 

Loans 

FY 2013 $ 
Amount Loans 

FY 

2013 # 

Grants 

FY 2013 $ 
Amount 

Grants 

FY 2013 $ 

Total 

IDAHO 

7 

$8,963,000 

17 

$5,087,690 

$14,050,690 

ILLINOIS 

28 

$28,601,750 

17 

$6,292,000 

$34,893 , 750 

‘ 

7 

$12,621,000 

5 

$5,629,900 

$18,250,900 

IOWA 

15 

$21,715,000 

17 

$7,615,300 

$29,330,300 

KANSAS 

IS 

$38,330,600 

11 

$8,617,000 

$46, 947,600 

KENTUCKY 

28 

$43,178,000 

33 

$15,498,800 

$58,676,800 

LOUISIANA 

10 

$20,557,071 

7 

$5,985,000 

$26,542,071 

MAINS 

11 

$13,651,000 

18 

$8,524,004 

$22,175,004 

MARYLAND 

10 

$14,598,000 

10 

$12,010,013 

$26,608, 013 

MASSACHUSETTS 

8 

$7,540,000 

12 

$3,181,000 

$10,721,000 

MICHIGAN 

26 

$55,021,000 

19 

$14,379,000 

$69,400,000 

MINNESOTA 

14 

$21,495,000 

19 

$12,894,000 

$34,389,000 

MISSISSIPPI 

10 

$14,655,000 

7 

$3,262,500 

$17,917,500 

MISSOURI 

35 

$39,425,950 

28 

$11,016,516 

$50,442,466 

MONTANA 

12 

$22,160,000 

15 

$13,877,600 

$36, 037,600 

NEBRASKA 

13 

$9, 816,000 

10 

$3,041,900 

$12,857,900 

NEVADA 

4 

$13,972,000 

5 

$8,135,480 

$22,107,480 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

5 

$13,275,000 

7 

$3,370,610 

$16,645,610 

NEW JERSEY 

6 

$7,659,000 

6 

$2,604,800 

$10,263,800 

NEW MEXICO 

2 

$360,000 

6 

$6,434,200 

$6,794,200 

NEW YORK 

25 

$30,196,000 

26 

$14,767,300 

$44,963,300 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

11 

$21,590,700 

13 

$4,429,602 

$26,020,302 

NORTH DAKOTA 

10 

$13,267,500 

9 

$9,402,800 

$22,670,300 

OHIO 

7 

$16,512,000 

6 

$9,382,800 

$25,894,800 

OKLAHOMA 

14 

$18,310,475 

14 

$31, 172,797 

$49,483,272 

OREGON 

5 

$4,374,825 

4 

$5,205,313 

$9,580,138 

PENNSYLVANIA 

11 

$28,046,600 

6 

$9,738,400 

$37,785,000 

PUERTO RICO 

4 

$8, 901,000 

5 

$2,824,000 

$11,725,000 

RHODE ISLAND 

3 

$1,928,000 

4 

$1,602,000 

$3 , 530 , 000 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

13 

$46,965,100 

9 

$14,131,233 

$61,096,333 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

11 

$10,044,000 

12 

$7,738,000 

$17,782,000 

TENNESSEE 

25 

$36,509,400 

32 

$12,655,499 

$49,164,899 

TEXAS 

20 

$44,923,000 

13 

$15,936,950 

$60,859, 950 

UTAH 

3 

$5,522,800 

4 

$2,431,000 

$7,953,800 

VERMONT 

4 

$9,408,000 

4 

$4 , 646,000 

$14, 054 , 000 
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State Name 

FY 

2013 

# 

Loans 

FY 2013 $ 

Amount Loans 

FY 

2013 # 

Grants 

FY 2013 $ 
Amoiint 

Grants 

FY 2013 $ 
Total 

VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

0 

$0 

2 

$272,100 

$272,100 

VIRGINIA 

14 

$26,481,000 

10 

$9,699,500 

$36,180, 500 

WASHINGTON 

10 

$13, 821,100 

5 

$3,085,300 

$16,906,400 

WEST VIRGINIA 

12 

$18,078,000 

14 

$9,389,325 

$27,467,325 

WISCONSIN 

12 

$34, 906,700 

14 

$15,897,485 

$50,804,185 

WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

0 

$0 

0 

$0 

$0 

WYOMING 

2 

$728,000 

4 

$1, 827,000 

$2,555,000 







Grand Total 

560 

$897,349,899 

588 

$443,540,583 

$1,340,890,482 
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WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL APPLICATIONS APPROVED IN FY 2014 


State Name 

FY 

2014 

# 

Loans 

FY 2014 

Loans 

FY 

2014 

# 

Grants 

FY 2014 

Grants 

FY 2014 

Total 

ALABAMA 

3 

$3,710,000 

0 

0 

$3,710,000 

ARKANSAS 

5 

3,327,900 

3 

1,186, 000 

4,513,900 

CALIFORNIA 

2 

970,000 

1 

104,000 

1,074,000 

COLORADO 

1 

33,000 

1 

131,000 

164, 000 

CONNECTICUT 

2 

10,600,000 

0 

0 

10,600,000 

FLORIDA 

2 

2,233,000 

1 

249, 500 

2,482,500 

IDAHO 

2 

550,000 

0 

0 

550,000 

ILLINOIS 

10 

8,045,000 

6 

2,578,540 

10,623 , 540 

IOWA 

3 

2,652, 000 

3 

1, 875, 000 

4, 527, 000 

KANSAS 

12 

11,744,000 


3,160,000 

14, 904, 000 

KENTUCKY 

16 

30,981,000 

6 

1,564, 500 

32, 545,500 

LOUISIANA 

4 

3,501,400 

1 

180,000 

3,681,400 

MAINE 

4 

4,012,000 

1 

1,200,000 

5,212,000 

MARYLAND 

5 

4 , 670, 000 

0 

0 

4,670,000 

MASSACHUSETTS 

4 

3,408,000 

1 

45,000 

3,453,000 

MICHIGAN 

18 

28,217,000 

7 

6,260, 000 

34,477,000 

MINNESOTA 

8 

8,721,000 

4 

1,992,000 

10,713,000 

MISSISSIPPI 

6 

5,665,259 

3 

1,400,500 

7,065,759 

MISSOURI 

8 

5,768,000 

4 

2,072,000 

7,840,000 

MONTANA 

2 

3,369,000 

1 

464,000 

3,833, 000 

NEBRASKA 

4 

2,429,000 

3 

1,597,500 

4,026,500 

NEW YORK 

10 

9,558,000 

3 

1,269,000 

10,827,000 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

2 

1,498,412 

1 

2,500, 000 

3, 998,412 

NORTH DAKOTA 

4 

2,594,200 

2 

1, 051, 000 

3,645,200 

OHIO 

3 

6,065,000 

2 

2,233,564 

8,298, 564 

OKLAHOMA 

3 

1,953,000 

0 

0 

1, 953,000 

OREGON 

1 

1,578,000 

0 

0 

1,578, 000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1 

467,400 

2 

2,595,700 

3,063,100 

RHODE ISLAND 

2 

2,040,000 

1 

70, 000 

2,110, 000 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

2 

5,992,000 

0 

0 

5, 992,000 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

1 

5X1,000 

1 

66, 000 

577, 000 

TENNESSEE 

5 

7,123,000 

1 

369, 000 

7,492, 000 

TEXAS 

1 

1,296,000 

0 

0 

1,296, 000 
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State Name 


UTAH 

VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
Grand Total 


FY 

2014 

# 

Loans 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

TiJ 


FY 2014 
Loans 


FY 

2014 FY 2014 

# Grants 


FY 2014 
Total 


3.096.000 
684,000 

94,000 

1.385.000 

5.236.000 

1.295.000 
§197,072,571 


Grants 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

71 


3 . 044 . 000 
0 
0 

0 

223,860 

1.132.000 

§40,613,664 


6.140. 000 
684 , 000 

94,000 

1.385. 000 
5,459,860 

2.427. 000 
§237,686,235 


WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL APPLICATIONS APPROVED IN FY 2015 
Through September 22, 2015 


State Name 

FY 

2015 

No. 

of 

Loans 

FY 2015 $ Loan 

Amoimt 

FY 

2015 

No. of 

Grants 

FY 2015 S 
Grant Amount 

FY 2015 $ 
Total 

ALABAMA 

6 

$4,357,000 

15 

$7,529,580 

$11,886,580 

ALASKA 

3 

$339,000 

30 

$18,691, 956 

$19, 030,956 

ARIZONA 

1 

$2,005,000 

8 

$7,366,144 

$9,371,144 

ARKANSAS 

18 

$20,548,000 

19 

$9,982,000 

$30,530,000 

CALIFORNIA 

8 

$15,297,742 

40 

$22,098,610 

$37,396,352 

COLORADO 

0 

$0 

6 

$446,440 

$446,440 

CONNECTICUT 

4 

$14,786,000 

5 

$4,093,000 

$18,879,000 

DELAWARE 

3 

$1,515,000 

7 

$3,107,000 

$4,622,000 

FLORIDA 

3 

$3,178,000 

7 

$3,678,830 

$6,856,830 

GEORGIA 

6 

$13,476, 000 

14 

$7,588,500 

$21,064,500 

HAWAII 

0 

$0 

2 

$35,500 

$35,500 

IDAHO 

13 

$38,672,000 

21 

$16,181,440 

$54,853,440 

ILLINOIS 

35 

$35,534,000 

30 

$12,733,020 

$48,267,020 

INDIi\NA 

5 

$3,517,200 

11 

$12,307,625 

$15,824,825 

IOWA 

8 

$12,258,000 

30 

$7,379,850 

$19,637,850 

KANSAS 

14 

$16,803,000 

14 

$8,563,500 

$25,366,500 

KENTUCKY 

25 

$58,853,000 

23 

$11,443,250 

$70,296,250 

LOUISIANA 

12 

$37,449, 000 

15 

$8,888,735 

$46,337,735 

MAINE 

9 

$13,325,000 

18 

$7,544,000 

$20,869,000 

MARYLAND 

11 

$17,237,000 

21 

$14,279,500 

$31,516,500 
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State Name 

FY 

2015 

No. 

of 

Loans 

FY 2015 $ Loan 
Amount 

FY 

2015 

No. Of 

Grants 

PY 2015 $ 
Grant Amount 

FY 2015 $ 
Total 

MASSACHUSETTS 

9 

$8 , 179,000 

11 

$3,206,350 

$11,385,350 

MICHIGAN 

27 

$56,656,000 

13 

$15,822,000 

$72,478,000 

MICRONESIA 

0 

$0 

1 

$25,000 

$25,000 

MINNESOTA 

11 

$23,690,000 ■ 

19 

$12,535,000 1 

$36,225,000 

MISSISSIPPI 

18 : 

$23,675,667 

14 

$11,655,960 

$35,331,627 

MISSOURI 

28 

$46,142,060 

23 

$14,260,210 

$60,402,270 

MONTANA 

10 

$12,067,000 : 

13 

$8,201,325 

$20,268,325 

NEBRASKA 

8 

$7,952,000 

16 

$2,990,600 

$10,942,600 

NEVADA 

4 

$10,341,000 

6 

$17,056,225 

$27,397,225 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

3 

$7,232,000 

6 

$5,171,300 

$12,403,300 

NEW JERSEY 

5 

$10,466,000 

6 

$2,900,000 

$13,366,000 

NEW MEXICO 

2 

$6,698,000 

6 

$9,393,142 

$16,091,142 

NEW YORK 

18 

$27,166,000 

29 

$11,817,000 

$38,983,000 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

IS 

$24,584,000 

23 

$14,961,475 

$39,545,475 

NORTH DAKOTA 

11 

$9,747,369 

8 

$3,826,500 

$13,573,869 

OHIO 

11 

$27,900,000 

16 

$12,383,300 

$40,283,300 

OKLAHOMA 

9 

$18,738,000 

15 

$16,859,378 

$35,597,378 

OREGON 

8 

$29,962,515 

8 

$7,520,863 

$37,483,378 

PENNSYLVANIA 

14 

$57,262,000 

10 

$16,864,800 

$74,126,800 

PUERTO RICO 


$11,714,000 

12 

$3,309,000 

$15,023,000 

RHODE ISLAND 

2 

$4,760,000 

2 

$1,780,000 

$6,540,000 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

15 

$36,044, 068 

13 

$12,661,199 

$48,705,267 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

8 

$13,238,000 

10 

$9, 248, 000 

$22,486,000 

TENNESSEE 

18 

$22,413,500 

22 

' $13,120,000 

$35,533,500 

TEXAS 

30 

$84,813,868 

38 

. $29,303,500 

$114,117,368 

UTAH 

1 

$4,672,000 

6 

$4,663,000 

$9,335,000 

VERMONT 

8 

$9,309,000 

17 

$6,443,830 

$15,752,830 

VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

0 

$0 

2 

$251,000 

$251,000 

VIRGINIA 

12 

$24,034,000 

20 

$11,482,700 

$35,516,700 

WASHINGTON 

15 

$16,174,000 

8 

$5,773,700 

$21,947,700 

WEST VIRGINIA 

16 

$48,470,000 

16 

$13,667,600 

$62,137,600 

WISCONSIN 

18 

$25,435,000 

26 

$15,202,500 

$40,637,500 
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State Name 

PY 

2015 

No. 

of 

Loans 

FY 2015 $ Loan 

Amount 

FY 

2015 

No. of 

Grants 

FY 2015 $ 
Grant iUnount 

FY 2015 $ 

Total 

WYOMING 

0 

$0 

5 

$554,000 

$554,000 

Grand Total 

545 

$1,018,685,989 

776 

$498,848,937 

$1,517,534,926 


Mr. Aderholt; Please update the table provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding the average loan-to-grant ratio for the water 
and waste program for the last five fiscal years. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal 

Year 

Ratio 

of 

Loan 

to 

Grant 

Percent 

Loan 

Percent 

Grant 

2015 

2.6 

72% 

28% 

2014 

2.0 

67% 

33% 

2013 

2.7 

73% 

27% 

2012 

2.6 

73% 

27% 

2011 

2.7 

73% 

27% 

2010 

1.77 

64% 

36% 


Mr. Aderholt; Please provide the number and amount of circuit riders 
obligated in fiscal years 2008 through 2015 by State. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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NATIONAL RURAL WATER ASSOCIATION FUNDING BY STATE AND NUMBER OP CIRCUIT RIDERS BY STATE 










PY 08 


FY 09 


678 


State 

CR 

PY 08 

Total Paid 

CR 

FY 09 

Total Paid 

CR 

PY 10 

Total Paid 

CR 

FY 11 

Total Paid 

OR 

4 

463,960 

4 

365,648 

6 

672,363 

6 

503,808 

PA 

5 

589,283 

5 

412,346 

6 

697, 948 

7 

647,218 

SC 

5 

529,646 

4 

312,910 

5 

567,856 

5 

449,098 

SD 

3 

351,146 

3 

269,053 

5 

564,466 

5 

457,561 

TN 

5 

583,324 

5 

432,576 

7 

782,086 

7 

672,906 

TX 

6 

661,033 

6 

480,119 

7 

747,939 

6 

617,726 

UT 

3 

351,494 

3 

269,053 

4 

447,420 

4 

377,212 

VA 

5 

577,282 

5 

412,346 

6 

639,060 

6 

506, 992 

VT 

3 

346,172 

3 

269,053 

5 

533,693 

5 

369,485 

WA 

5 

582,725 

5 

439,372 

7 

777,228 

7 

602,197 

WI 

4 

461,192 

4 

344.914 

6 

685,515 

6 

554,205 

WV 

6 

694,180 

6 

504,793 

8 

764,234 

7 

651,173 

WY 

3 

338,801 

3 

269,053 

4 

401,677 

3 

328,360 

Totals 

207 

24,121,945 

206 

17,979,715 

286 

30,960,203 

283 

25,590,304 


State 

CR 

PY 12 

Total Paid 

CR 

FY 13 

Total Paid 

CR 

FY 14 

Total Paid 

CR 

FY 15 

Total Paid 

AK 

3 

645,588 

3 

1,115,459 

3 

627,575 

3 

521,641 

AL 

4 

444,924 

4 

904,080 

4 

438,751 

4 

367,375 

AR 

5 



1,028,571 

6 

581,671 

6 

606,842 

AZ 

4 



780,089 

4 

395,812 

3 

311,388 

CA 

5 

583,871 

5 

1,032,186 

5 

544,546 

6 

486,480 

CO 

3 

343,443 

3 

659,041 

4 

364,859 

4 

385,098 

CT-RI 

3 

325,824 

3 

496,895 

3 

320. 973 

2 

195,442 

DE 

3 

317,228 

3 

562,581 

3 

328,263 

3 

304,534 

FL 

5 

479,841 

5 

827,100 

4 

437,426 

4 

415,223 

GA 

5 

551,926 

5 

1,035,566 

5 

553,313 

5 

434,150 

HI 

3 

540,085 

3 

1,187,478 

3 

637,190 

3 

569,974 

lA 

4 

454,198 

4 

758,547 

4 

438,905 

4 

416,283 

ID 

5 

550,034 

5 

1,028,311 

S 

548,389 

5 

434,150 

IL 

5 

557,297 

5 

1,030,115 

5 

555,921 

5 

519, 650 

IN 

4 

441,925 

4 

785,009 

4 

446,364 

4 

416,283 

KS 

4 

389,350 

4 

702,740 

3 

331,811 

4 

349, 508 

KY 

5 

560,104 

5 

1.035,932 

5 

524,313 

5 

367,375 

LA 

5 

552,842 

5 

1,032,375 

5 

526,071 

4 

414,875 
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state 

CR 

FY 12 

Total Paid 

CR 

FY 13 

Total Paid 

CR 

FY 14 

Total Paid 

CR 

FY 15 

Total Paid 

MA 

3 

335,488 

3 

645,156 

3 

330, 198 


306,532 

MD 


326,048 

3 

640,256 

3 

326,630 

3 

311, 508 

ME 

3 

336,597 

3 

647,091 

3 

330,643 

3 

310,187 

MI 

5 

548,534 

5 

1,018,629 

5 

543,417 

5 

514,007 

MN 

5 

511, 325 

5 

847,813 

4 

447,620 

4 

416,283 

MO 

5 

566,130 

5 

1,046,450 

6 

564,951 

6 

592,706 

MS 

5 

558,582 

5 

1,015,742 

6 

573,762 

5 

575,950 

MT 

3 

329,774 

3 

650,466 

3 

334,313 

3 

311,508 

NC 

5 

556,422 

5 

1,025,463 

5 

551,447 

5 

472, 150 

ND 


337, 194 

3 

650,794 

3 

331,493 

3 

311, 508 

ME 

4 

374,971 

4 

710,828 

3 

332,304 


311,508 

NH 

3 

327,722 

3 

637,389 

3 

329, 252 


311,508 

NJ 


336,019 

3 

631,619 

3 

326,583 

3 

304,698 

NM 

5 

501, 945 

5 

849, 917 

5 

459,820 

6 

518,100 

IW 

3 

323,678 

3 

614,190 

3 

324,796 

3 

307,237 

NY 

5 

565,095 

5 

1.058,821 

5 

558,143 

5 

530,394 

OH 

4 

451,138 

4 

791,398 

4 

447, 639 

4 

409,717 

OK 

5 

565,503 

5 

1.045.356 

5 

555,051 

5 

519,650 

OR 

4 

450,713 

4 

899,595 

4 

440,605 

4 

329,375 

PA 

4 

459,067 

4 

770,924 

4 

438,328 

4 

409,569 

SC 

4 

388,502 

4 

704.642 

4 

351,289 

4 

388,130 

SD 

4 

396,472 

4 

709,482 

3 

331,995 

4 

349,508 

TN 

5 

560,249 

5 

1,036,184 


524,371 

4 

414,875 

TX 

5 

588,525 

5 

1,084,938 

5 

573,835 

6 

526,473 

UT 

3 

340, 020 

3 

653,066 

3 

332,014 

3 

311,508 

VA 

5 

489,587 

5 

791.773 

4 

412,783 

3 

311,508 

VT 

3 

331, 781 

3 

638,853 

3 

328,165 

3 

310,847 

WA 

5 

559,127 

5 

997,659 

5 

550,490 

5 

453,041 

WI 

5 

496, 536 

5 

847,224 

4 

447,484 

4 

416,283 

WV 

5 

556,729 

5 

1,026,445 

5 

494,998 

4 

357,875 

WY 

3 

330,887 

3 

641,915 

3 

328,675 

3 

311,508 

Totals 

202 

22,542,551 

41,332,151 

21,825,244 

19,741, 926 


Mr, Aderholt: Please provide a list of all technical assistance 
grants that were made in fiscal years 2008 through 2015 by State. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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TAT Grantees by State PY 2008 - FY 2015 (Dollars in Thousands) 
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TAT Grantees by State PY 2008 - FY 2015 (Dollars in Thousands) 
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TAT Grantees by State PY 2008 - FY 2015 (Dollars in Thousands) 
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State 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 

2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

TEXAS 


85 



500 

500 

195 


VERMONT 







251 

138 

WASHINGTON 

506 

583 







WEST VIRGINIA 



909 





500 

WISCONSIN 







498 

728 

Total 

$6,832 

$4,540 

$4,155 

$1,384 

$3,137 

$5,805 

$14,340 

$15,135 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the status of the water and wastewater 
revolving fund? Were funds obligated in fiscal years 2010 through 2015? 

Response: A Notice of Funding Availability for the FY 2015 Revolving 
Loan Fund was published in the Federal Register on February 12, 2015. 
Applications were received by April 13, 2015. All Revolving Loan Funds 
were obligated in FY 2010, 2011, 2012, 2013, 2014, and 2015. Obligations 
for FY 2010 through FY 2015 are listed below. 

[The information follows:] 



FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

National 

Rural Water 
Association, 

OK 

$248,500 

$248,000 

0 

$461,843 

$500,000 

$500,000 

Rural 
Community 
Assistance 
Corp . , CA 

$248,500 

$248,000 

$497,000 

$461,843 

$250,000 

$250,000 

Communities 

Unlimited, 

AR 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$250,000 

$250,000 

Total 

$497,000 

$496,000 

$497,000 

$923,686 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 


BROADBAND PROGRAM 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of the status of the broadband 
loan program. How many projects are underway? How many are pending? What 
is total amount that has been borrowed under the program? In what states 
are the projects underway? 

Response: The revised regulation for the Broadband Loan Program was 
published on July 30, 2015. The regulation was published as an interim 
rule that allows applications to be submitted for processing but still 
gives the public a 60 day comment period. The comment period ended on 
September 30, 2015. A corresponding Notice of Solicitation of Applications 
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(NCSA) was also published with the regulation that opens up a window for 
applications to be submitted. The application window closed September 30, 
2015. To date 15 applications have been submitted for funding 
consideration . 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of the broadband grant 
(Community Connect) program. How many projects are underway? How many are 
pending? What is the total amount that has been awarded under the program? 
In what states are the projects underway? 


Response: The table below is a summary of the Community Connect 
Grants approved since FY2009. There are no pending applications at this 
time. For this year, projects were approved in OK, AK, MN, VA, ND, IL, CA, 
TN, IN, NV, SC, KY, PA, WA, NH, OR, MO, and TX. The information is 
submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Comm\inity Connect Broadband Grant Program 


Fiscal Year 

Grants Approved 

Amoiuit 

2009 

22 

$11,519,530 

2010* 

0 

0 

2011 

18 

13,526,517 

2012 

7 

5,488,978 

2013 

14 

20,259,299 

2014 

8 

13,685,608 

2015 

5 

11,025,000 

Total 

74 

$75,504,932 


*no grants were made in FY 2010 due to the 
deployment of the Recovery Act 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the current default rate in the rural broadband 
program? 

Response: The default rate for the Broadband program as of Spring 
2015, the most recent period for which rates are available, is 21.75%. 


Mr. Aderholt: USDA claims that USDA has expanded broadband access for 
nearly seven million Americans and 365,000 rural businesses, provided more 
than 5,500 grants and loans to modernize rural water and waste systems, and 
strengthened rural telecommunications services since 2008. How can USDA 
support these claims as it relates to broadband access? If this number is 
not correct, please clarify. 

Response: Broadband access for nearly seven million Americans and 
365,000 businesses was published in the Broadband Initiatives Program 
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Awards (ARRA funding) Report published in January 2011. The data, which 
reflected estimates of all premises passed in service territories, was 
provided by all awardees. Now that these projects have been built and 
become operational, RUS has collected actual subscriber data from awardees. 
Two-hundred fifty- four Recovery Act broadband projects have been completed 
in 45 states. These projects have brought high-speed internet access to 
250,000 rural households, 17,500 businesses, and 1,900 community 
facilities . 


Mr. Aderholt: What steps are being taken to ensure that all financial 
controls are in place in the review of broadband loan applications? Please 
specify the current process. 

Response: Once a loan application is submitted, RUS conducts a 
preliminary review of the application to ensure that all eligibility 
requirements have been satisfied. The next steps are for a financial 
analyst to perform an in-depth analysis of the financial projects that have 
been submitted to determine whether the assumptions supporting these 
projects are accurate, and whether the projections can be realized in the 
forecast period, which is generally 5 years. The financial analyst will 
identify risky areas and develop loan covenants to mitigate the risk. In 
addition to the financial analyst, an engineer also performs a full 
technical feasibility study to ensure that the services projected in the 
financial analysis expected to generate revenue can actually be delivered 
with the facilities that are proposed to be constructed. If the project 
passes both financial and technical feasibility reviews, the proposed loan 
is presented to two credit committees for final approval. 

Mr, Aderholt: Please describe the distinct responsibilities for rural 
broadband between FCC, USDA and any other parties. 

Response: USDA provides financing for the construction of broadband 
facilities. The Federal Communications Commission (FCC), the Universal 
Service Administrative Company and the National Exchange Carrier 
Association provide funds through the Connect America Fund, the Universal 
Service Fund, and the Intercarrier Compensation system, respectively, to 
the rural broadband providers to support the operations of these companies. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a response to the claims made in the 
article on the rural broadband program published by Politico and entitled 
"Wired to fail" {published on July 28, 2015) . 

Response: On July 24, RUS provided information to Politico that 
showed 91 percent of funds for active Recovery Act broadband projects were 
drawn down. However, Politico indicated that on average, 79 percent of the 
funds were drawn. This was misleading. The Politico article included 
information on projects which were cancelled as a result of the due- 
diligence process of the agency. Politico's quote from the GAO official 
that RUS could not account for $3 billion in broadband spending was without 
foundation. We had provided this information to the GAO and to the 
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reporter, and the ARRA? quarterly report data is posted on our website at 
http; //WWW. rd.usda. gov/publications/reports. The article also noted that 
more than 150 projects had not drawn down funds and would squander more 
than $270 million. Nowhere in the article are the successful 240 projects 
mentioned. 

Recovery Act broadband projects will provide approximately 250,000 rural 
households, 17,500 businesses, and 1,800 schools, libraries and health care 
facilities with new or improved high speed internet service. These new 
projects will continue to attract subscribers as they deliver educational 
and health care services and strengthen rural economies through connections 
to the global marketplace. 
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QUESTIONS SHBHITTED BY CONGRESSMAN HrL ROGERS 

Circuit Rider Program 

Mr. Rogers: The Circuit Rider Program provides technical assistance 
to rural water and wastewater systems. Circuit riders work onsite with 
utility system personnel to troubleshoot problems, provide hands-on 
training, evaluate alternative technological solutions, recommend 
operational improvements, assist with leak detection, respond to natural 
disasters and other emergencies, participate in board and council meetings, 
and conduct rate analysis. 

Rural Water Associations across the country rely on the DSDA Circuit 
Rider program to make sure water and wastewater systems have the necessary 
resources to keep their day-to-day operations running smoothly. The 
President's budget request cuts approximately $5 million dollars from this 
valuable program. 

Please explain how these cuts will impact rural communities as they 
attempt to keep their water and wastewater systems operating efficiently. 

Response: The proposed 2016 Budget requests up to 4 percent of 
appropriated budget authority for the DSDA Water Circuit Rider Program 
rather than setting a specific target. This flexibility will allow the 
Agency to set appropriate levels of funding based on total availability and 
demand. It will also enable the program to invest more funding if 
necessary in construction of infrastructure for rural communities seeking 
to improve their water and water services. The bill language of up to 4 
percent would allow up to $19.3 million to be made available in 2016 based 
on the amount requested in the budget, which is more than what it was 
available in prior year, 

Mr. Rogers: Please explain your vision of the Circuit Rider Program 
in the future. 

Response: The DSDA Circuit Rider program will continue to assist the 
rural communities that are served by Rural Development's Water and Waste 
Disposal loan and grant programs in a variety of ways. Primary activities 
will include assistance planning for and responding to natural disasters 
and other emergency events, understanding the RD programs and application 
requirements, sustainability assessments and operator training. The agency 
anticipates an Increased need for circuit rider assistance in ensuring that 
rural systems are more resilient in the face of changing and increased 
weather-related events. 
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Questions Submitted by CONGREsa<iAN Thomas J. Rooney 
RURAL ENERGY FOR AMERICA PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney: The 2014 farm bill provided $250 million in mandatory 
funding for the Rural Energy for America Program, or "REAP". In FY 2016, 
there will be $50 million available in mandatory funding for the 
program. I realize that this Subcommittee has provided some funding for 
the program over the last several years. However, I would like to better 
understand why USDA has and continues to request significant amounts of 
discretionary funds for the program when $50 million in mandatory funding 
is already available. 

Response: Funding demand has been directly related to the amount of 

funds made available. Historically REAP has received applications 
requesting funding of 1.5 to 2 times the amount of funds that have been 
made available to the program. In FY 2015 the agency made $105 million of 
funds available which supported $208 million in guaranteed loans and $83 
million in grants. The Agency funded over 1,940 projects; however, 957 
applications requesting $44.7 million of grant funds could not be funded. 
The increased demand can be attributed to businesses and ag producers 
trying to reduce electricity cost. Most of the Solar is a photovoltaic 
(pv) and most energy efficiency will have some electric component to them. 
While fossil fuels have reduced in price, electric has not, so businesses 
are looking for ways to reduce electricity costs. 


Mr. Rooney: Why is USDA requesting $10 million, which is $8.65 
million over the FY 2015 level, in discretionary funding for this program? 

Response: The $10 million of discretionary funds will support 
unfilled demand for grant funds and the growth that REAP is seeing in the 
guaranteed loan program. In FY 2015 the Agency funded over 1,940 projects; 
however, 957 applications requesting $44.7 million of grant funds could not 
be funded. Of the discretionary funding in the President's budget, $5 
million will be used for grants and $5 million will be used for the 
guaranteed loan program, which will support $75.8 million in guaranteed 
loans. With the mandatory funding provided by the 2014 Farm Bill, this 
will support $335 million of guaranteed loan in FY 2016. In FY 2015, the 
agency awarded $161 million of guaranteed loans, which is three times the 
amount of guaranteed loans in FY 2014. This increased can be attributed to 
the increase demand for Solar and the Agency's ability to fund guaranteed 
application year round with the release of the rule in December of 2014. 

On the grant side, the Agency has increase it effort to reach the 
underserved populations, including those minority business owners to help 
them reduce energy consumption or offset their electricity needs from a 
renewable source such as solar. 
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Mr. Rooney: Couldn't this $10 million be put to better use in a 
program like the Business and Industry Loan Program, which meets a real 
need in rural areas for financing? 

Response: REAP is working on meeting the Nation's critical renewable 

energy needs. With the growing energy needs in the United States, REAP is 
a critical component to help agricultural producers and rural small 
businesses reduce their energy consumption with energy efficiency 
improvements and offset their energy needs by installing renewable energy 
systems such as wind, solar, geothermal, and hydroelectric, and renewable 
biomass which helps reduce green-house-gas emissions, and increasing the 
consumption of renewable energy in Rural America. 

The Business and Industry {B&I) program is unable to serve the financial 
needs of most agricultural producers and the B&I loan criteria and loan 
requirements do not align with the financial needs of many rural small 
businesses undertaking energy efficiency improvement projects and renewable 
energy projects. B&I does not specialize on energy but funds a wide array 
of businesses activities including expanding of manufacturing, retail, and 
convenience stores, or to construct new buildings such as hotels. REAP 
only funds new solar generation facilities, construction of a new anaerobic 
digesters, or making energy efficiency improvements such as solar curtains 
for green houses, and new LED lighting for a warehouse which help improve 
the businesses profitability. B&I focus on job creation REAP focus on 
energy generation and energy savings. B&I is unable to serve most ag 
producers-ag production, B&I requires equity test on financial statements 
prepared in accordance with GAAP— some small businesses are unable to meet 
the balance sheet equity requirement. 

Mr. Rooney: How does USDA plan to spend $50 million in FY 2016 in 
this program? 

Response: The President's Budget contains $484.5 million and 

allocates the funds for REAP as follows: 

• $25 million of mandatory funds and $5 million for discretionary 
funds for the guaranteed loan program, supporting $454.5 
million in loans. 

• $27,5 million (which includes mandatory and discretionary) for 
grants which is further split into $15.5 regular (unrestricted) 
REAP grants and $12 million for Grants of $20,000 or less as 
required by Statute. 

• $2.5 million for Energy Audit and Renewable Energy Development 
Assistance grants as require by Statute. 

The President's Budget represents the long term budget for REAP which 
contains a strong loan program that will use 50% of the budget authority 
for guaranteed loans. The REAP final rule with the guaranteed loan program 
improvements was published later in FY 2015 than previously anticipated 
which delayed implementation of the new administrative procedures. FY 2015 
had a strong increase in guaranteed loans but current estimates of growth 
in demand will not utilize 50% of the mandatory funds for guaranteed loans. 
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Based on current estimates of program demand and growth rate in guaranteed 
loans, USDA plans to spend the $50 million on mandatory funding as follows: 

• $10 million of mandatory aind 5 million of discretionary for the 
guaranteed loan program, supporting $227.3 million in loans. 

• $38 million (which includes mandatory and discretionary) for 
grants which is further split into $26 regular (unrestricted) 
REAP grants and $12 million for Grants of $20,000 or less which 
20% of the mandatory and discretionary funds as required by 
Statute . 

• $2 million for Energy Audit and Renewable Energy Development 
Assistance grants as require by Statute. 

With the above referenced funds and carryover of approximately $5 million 
dollars the REAP guaranteed loan will have $303 million available for 
guaranteed loans which is nearly double of what was spent in FY 2015. 

There will be a 6.8% sequester on mandatory funds ($3.4 million) which will 
be taken proportionally from the categories above. 

APPLICATION PROCESS 

Mr. Rooney; I've heard from a lot of my constituents that Rural 
Development's application process is too cumbersome. Based on the backlog 
of projects in the Water and Waste Disposal program, it seems as though 
streamlining the application process could help get some projects off the 
ground . 

Response: The Rural Development application process requires 
applicants to submit information sufficient to enable the agency to make 
appropriate credit determinations. Over the last several years, the agency 
has worked to streamline and automate processes, and increase training 
efforts to ensure that applicants are better able to participate in our 
water and waste disposal loan and grant programs. 

For example, in January 2014, RD's Rural Utilities Service (RUS) launched 
new, simplified procedures and filing requirements for its Emergency 
Community Water Assistance Grant (ECWAG) program to facilitate processing 
of applications for emergency assistance, particularly in drought -impacted 
rural areas . 

RD has also streamlined the Rural Alaskan Village Grant (RAVG) program 
through a collaborative effort with our Alaska partners - Alaska Department 
of Environmental Conservation (ADEC) , Alaska Native Tribal Health 
Consortium, Indian Health Service and EPA, On June 15, 2011, the partners 
signed an MOU outlining a streamlined application process, new grant 
agreements, improved accountability measures and other critical documents. 
The streamlining was successful and projects are being funded and built, 
serving Alaskan Villages, many for the first time. The streamlining was 
codified through a regulation that was published on September 1, 2015. 

The agency is developing an electronic filing system for applicants called 
RDAPPLY to improve the applicant experience and reduce processing times. 

The system is designed with applicants in mind. Piling of Water and Waste 
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Disposal loan and grants began September 28, 2015. In addition, the Agency 
is actively working on a second phase of the RD Apply development that 
includes an electronic interactive version of the preliminary engineering 
report (PER), the primary component of water and waste applications. When 
completed, the electronic PER should reduce confusion over filing 
requirements and reduce the burden on applicants and their consulting 
engineers . 

Finally, the Water and Environmental Programs (WEP) has conducted 
significant training for RUS field staff with a goal to maintain quality 
and accountability, while reducing processing times. To improve retention 
and us, WEP has used hands-on training and mentoring techniques. 

The agency will continue to work to streamline and improve application 
processes in the future. 


Mr. Rooney: I've heard from a lot of my constituents that Rural 
Development's application process is too cumbersome. Based on the backlog 
of projects in the Water and Waste Disposal program, it seems as though 
streamlining the application process could help get some projects off the 
ground . 

Response: The Rural Development application process requires 
applicants to submit information sufficient to enable the agency to make 
appropriate credit determinations. Over the last several years, the agency 
has worked to streamline and automate processes, and increase training 
efforts to ensure that applicants are better able to participate in our 
water and waste disposal loan and grant programs. 

For example, in January 2014, RD's Rural Utilities Service (RUS) launched 
new, simplified procedures and filing requirements for its Emergency 
Community Water Assistance Grant (ECWAG) program to facilitate processing 
of applications for emergency assistance, particularly in drought- impacted 
rural areas. 

RD has also streamlined the Rural Alaskan Village Grant (RAVG) program 
through a collaborative effort with our Alaska partners - Alaska Department 
of Environmental Conservation (ADEC) , Alaska Native Tribal Health 
Consortium, Indian Health Service and EPA. On June 15, 2011, the partners 
signed an MOU outlining a streamlined application process, new grant 
agreements, improved accountability measures and other critical documents. 
The streamlining was successful and projects are being funded and built, 
serving Alaskan Villages, many for the first time. The streamlining was 
codified through a regulation that was published on September 1, 2015. 

The agency is developing an electronic filing system for applicants called 
RDAPPLY to improve the applicant experience and reduce processing times. 

The system is designed with applicants in mind. Filing of Water and Waste 
Disposal loan and grants began September 28, 2015. In addition, the Agency 
is actively working on a second phase of the RD Apply development that 
includes an electronic interactive version of the preliminary engineering 
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report (PER), the primary component of water and waste applications. When 
completed, the electronic PER should reduce confusion over filing 
requirements and reduce the burden on applicants and their consulting 
engineers . 

Finally, the Water and Environmental Programs (WEP) has conducted 
significant training for RUS field staff with a goal to maintain quality 
and accountability, while reducing processing times. To improve retention 
and us, WEP has used hands-on training and mentoring techniques. 

The agency will continue to work to streamline and improve application 
processes in the future. 


Mr. Rooney: Section 6020 of the Farm Bill called for USDA to develop 
a simplified application process for many programs including the water and 
waste disposal loan program. Where is the Department in implementing this 
provision? 

Response: USDA is working to streamline and improve our processes 
pursuant to Section 6020 of the Farm Bill. For example, USDA has developed 
an electronic loan application intake system called RDAPPLY. The system 
was officially launched October 1, 2015 and allows for filing of water and 
waste, broadband and some electric program applications. We are already 
receiving applications for water and broadband funding. 

RDAPPLY provides an automated user-friendly means for utilities to enter 
water and waste water loan and grant application data on-line utilizing a 
simple, straightforward user interface that guide applicants through the 
application process. We have done demonstrations and workshops on RDAPPLY 
and have received positive feedback from applicants and other users. The 
system's interactive approach allows users to provide the required 
information easily and access information on their applications at their 
own pace. Applicants can fill out and submit their applications any time 
of the day or night from their homes or offices and by using any internet 
capable devise including smart phone, IPADS, Tablets and laptops, USDA's 
electronic loan application intake system known as RDAPPLY goes live for 
applicants to start utilizing on September 28, 2015. 

Also, in January 2014, RD's Rural Utilities Service (RUS) launched new, 
simplified procedures and filing requirements for its Emergency Community 
Water Assistance Grant (ECWAG) program to facilitate processing of 
applications for emergency assistance, particularly in drought -impacted 
rural areas . 

RUS has also streamlined the Rural Alaskan Village Grant (RAVG) program 
through a collaborative effort with our Alaska partners - Alaska Department 
of Environmental Conservation (ADEC) , Alaska Native Tribal Health 
Consortium, Indian Health Service and EPA. On June 15, 2011, the partners 
signed an MOU outlining a streamlined application process, new grant 
agreements, improved accountability measures and other critical documents. 
The streamlining was successful and projects are being funded and built. 
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serving Alaskan Villages, many for the first time. The streamlining was 
codified through a regulation that was published on September 1, 2015. 


Mr. Rooney: As a state director, what changes to USDA' s processes do 
you think would be helpful for rural communities to better access USDA's 
loan programs? 

Response: The efforts detailed above to streamline processes will 
reduce the burden on applicants and improve rural communities' ability to 
participate in Rural Development's programs. The agency will continue to 
work with applicants to determine additional ways to further streamline and 
standardize processes. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN DAVID G. VALADAO 

Emergency and Imminent Community Water Assistance Grant Program 

Mr. Valadao: The FY 2016 estimated budget proposes an increase of $10 
million for the Emergency and Imminent Community Water Assistance Grant 
Program. This program was recently utilized in California, due to the 
limited water supply and severe living conditions that have resulted from 
the on-going drought. I am pleased to see this budget proposal, as members 
of communities that I represent continue to struggle with the effects of 
the drought . 

Can you provide more detail on the budget proposal and speak to the efforts 
of USDA to assist communities in California that are suffering from the 
drought? 

Response: Based on demand in FY 14 and FY 15, as evidenced below, we 

are anticipating continued demand for emergency grant funds, particularly 
in drought impacted areas. In 2016, funding of $10 million in appropriated 
grant funding would support approximately 34 additional projects, in 
addition to the amount set aside based on a percentage of funding for the 
water and waste disposal grant program. Having additional appropriated 
funds will allow the agency to meet the expected demand and have ECWAG 
funds available throughout the fiscal year. 

The ECWAG program has experienced a surge in requests since 2014 due to 
drought and other natural disasters (such as the freeze conditions in the 
northern states) . 

In FY 2014, 50 ECWAG grants were awarded totaling $14.7 million. Twenty 
five grants, totaling $9.4 million were awarded to California communities 
facing impacts from the drought. Many of the communities are also 
agricultural communities with significant farm worker populations and high 
poverty rates. 

In 2015, Rural Development awarded 53 ECWAG Grants totaling $15.1 million. 
Twenty-three grants, totaling $8.9 million were to address drought 
conditions in California. 

In 2014 and 2015, through the ECWAG program in California, WEP assisted 
over 130,000 rural residents by drilling new wells, replacing contaminated 
wells, installing new pumps, hauling water, and installing new water 
supplies lines as a result of the drought conditions. 

Section 523 Mutual and Self-Help Grant Program 
MUTUAL SELF-HELP FUNDING 

Mr. Valadao: In my district, 33% of total households earn less than 
$25,000 per year. My constituents have had great success with federal rural 
housing programs, particularly the Section 502 Loan Program and Section 523 
Mutual Self-Help Housing Grant Program. For example, Self-Help Enterprises, 
an organization within ray district, has developed more than 6,100 homes for 
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low- income families. On average, Self-Help families attain about $25,000 in 
equity from their work contribution. In py 2014, did USDA utilize the total 
appropriated amount for the Section 502 Loan Program and the Section 523 
Mutual Self-Help Housing Grant Program? If not, what steps are you taking 
to ensure that all appropriated funds will be spent in FY 2015? 

Response: In FY 2014, USDA did not utilize all appropriated funds for 
section 502 loans, but an "all hands effort" achieved full utilization in 
PY 2015. Demand for section 502 loans remains high. In FY 2014, USDA did 
not utilize all section 523 grants and those carryover funds were available 
in FY 2015. In 2015, some Section 523 grantees have lost interest or were 
not successful developing the housing section, and the agency has selected 
Section 523 grantees for processing. The application pipeline of pending 
Section 523 grant requests (new and existing) exceeds the funds available, 
but a small carryover of FY 2015 funds will occur because a large number of 
requests received in September 2015 will take additional time to 
review. These Section 523 requests will be processed and obligated with 
carryover funds when they become available during the first quarter of FY 
2016. 
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Questions Submitted by Congresswoman Rosa DeLauro 
R ural Housing- Rental Assistance 


Ms. DeLauro: Mr. Hernandez, the Section 521 Rental Assistance program 
provides critical help to very-low income households living in properties 
financed by the Section 515 multifamily direct loan program. Many of the 
residents are elderly or disabled and make incomes well under $8,000 
annually. Your legislative proposals included in the budget would end 12- 
month funding for RA contracts; allow for renewal of contracts at the 
discretion of the Secretary and establish a minimum tenant rent of 
$50. Research by the National Housing Law Project shows that minimum rents 
would only impact the very lowest-income tenants, those with under $2,000 
in annual income. These measures would negatively impact the stability of 
the program for both residents and property owners. The uncertainty 
surrounding rental assistance contracts will also impair owners’ abilities 
to refinance and rehabilitate their properties, as lenders and investors 
will view such transactions as highly risky. Why is Rural Development 
again proposing to impose minimum rents on the lowest income and most 
vulnerable households occupying its rental and farm labor housing? How 
would the hardship exemptions that the agency is proposing to follow 
work? What circumstances would make a household exempt? Do you know what 
percentage of households in the HUD programs actually benefit from hardship 
exemptions? Please justify these requests. 

Response: Recent funding issues in the Rental Assistance (RA) 
program have highlighted the need for more administrative flexibility and 
demonstrated the need for proposals that will allow the Department to 
provide assistance for the long-term. The Department must be prepared to 
address future short funding situations should they occur. The 
flexibilities we seek will enable us to better manage the funds we do have. 
They will also help ensure that a larger number of tenants continue to 
receive the assistance benefit, even during periods of reduced rental 
assistance funding. 

The Department is taking a proactive stance in addressing the long-term 
stability and viability of the rental assistance program. The minimum rent 
proposal, one of several the Department has put forth, is an important 
element to setting the RA Program on a sustainable path. The cost of the 
RA program continues to increase. Unless the RA program is placed on a 
more financially stable footing. Rural Development risks being unable to 
provide funding to rural communities for other vital programs to support 
infrastructure, business development, and community development. These 
legislative proposals will help us provide needed RA and make sustainable 

We have designed the minimum rent proposal to mirror the exact regulation 
now administered by HUD. Our proposal, like HUD's regulation, includes a 
hardship exemption that would be an important safety net for those tenants 
who are not able to make the minimum payment. The hardship exception would 
mirror HUD's. 
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The Department is committed to putting the RA Program on a reasonable and 
sustainable path to ensure that RA. is available to our residents in rural 
America for years to come. Unless we take these proactive steps, we may be 
unable to effectively protect the program and its customers from short term 
funding decisions. 


Rural Housing- Rental Assistance 

Ms. DeLauro: Mr. Hernandez, the budget explanatory statement says 
that Rural Development is proposing the minimum rent program to conform to 
HUD programs. Isn't it true that the HUD Section 202 program and the HUD 
Section 236 programs do not have minimum rents applicable to them unless 
the residents are assisted under the HUD Section 8 program? If these two 
programs are comparable to the Rural Development Section 515 program, why 
is Rural Development not following the practice in those programs and not 
imposing minimum rents on Section 515 residents unless they are assisted 
under the Section 8 program? 

Response: The Section 515 loan program is similar to the Section 202 

and 236 programs. And, while not the same. Section 521 is comparable to 
Section 8 in that it provides a benefit to assist tenants in meeting their 
rent requirements. Thus, implementing a minimum rent proposal in the RA 
program would be comparable to the minimum rent requirement in the Section 
8 program. 

Ms. DeLauro: The budget explanatory statements project savings from 
the imposition of minimum rents. It appears that these projections are 
based on the imposition of a $50 minimum rent and not the $25 minimum rents 
that the agency states it plans to impose. If so, aren't the projections 
overstated for the next several years? Also, why is Rural Development 
stating that it will only impose a $25 minimum rent when it is asking for 
statutory authority to impose a $50 minimum rent? How long before Rural 
Development plans to raise the $25 rent to $50? 

Response: HUD's minimum rent guidelines provide hardship exemptions 
for applicants and tenants unable to pay the minimum, and eviction of 
tenants is prohibited if they cannot pay the minimum rent. RD intends to 
adopt similar exceptions and to start with a minimum rent of $25. 

Childhood Poverty Pilot 

Ms. DeLauro: I was interested to see that the budget request includes 
funding for demonstration Rural Child Poverty program. I would like to hear 
more about this. How many grants to you envision giving with the $20 
million? What will be the measure of impact for these pilot projects? 

Response: The amount awarded will vary somewhat based on the 
community's size and plan for two-generation service delivery, but on 
average, we would anticipate awarding approximately 40 grants, likely 
ranging from about $250,000 to $600,000. Funds could be used on increased 
human capacity, data systems alignment, physical colocation of services, 
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and other system improvements that are often unattainable to low- income 
rural communities . 

Over the long term, key outcomes would include: increased enrollment in 
quality early childhood programs; increased high school/GED and post- 
secondary credentials for parents; increased parental employment; and 
increased child and family well-being- 

Broadband 

BROADBAND PROGRAM FUNDING REQUEST 

Ms. DeLauro: I was pleased to see that budget request doubles the 
amount of funding for broadband grants. What impact to you aim to achieve 
with this increase in funding? Will this increase focus on grants for the 
Distance Learning and Telemedicine Program? 

Response: Projects funded by these grants will be used in 

underserved areas without high speed internet service. The program targets 
communities that lack traditional investment opportunities where grant 
funds can be the only way to ensure these economically challenged rural 
communities are served. In 2014 the program received 79 grant applications 
totaling 143 million and the budget allowed for 8 grant awards. In 2015 68 
grant applications were received totaling 106 million and based on the 
available budget 5 grants were competitively awarded. 

The grant program serves a critical need and is in high demand. The 
increased funding will help meet some of the demand and may double the 
number of grants awarded to disadvantaged communities. This will 
dramatically improve the challenging conditions and provide economic 
opportunities making a tremendous difference in the quality of life for 
citizens. The Distance Learning Telemedicine grants are not part of this 
Program . 
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Introduction of Witnesses 

Mr. Aderholt. Good morning. The Subcommittee will come to 
order. I now want to welcome everybody to the hearing today. It 
is good to have all of you here before our Subcommittee. 

Of course, the primary goal of our hearing this morning is to ex- 
amine the fiscal year 2016 budget submission from the Farm and 
Foreign Agricultural Services mission area and its respective agen- 
cies. 

Today we are joined by Mr. Michael Sense, the Under Secretary 
for Farm and Foreign Agricultural Services mission area; Mr. Val 
Dolcini, Administrator of the Farm Service Agency; Mr. Phil 
Karsting, Administrator of the Foreign Agricultural Service; and 
Mr. Brandon Willis, Administrator of the Risk Management Agen- 
cy. And we have back the USDA’s Budget Director, Mr. Mike 
Young. So welcome, everybody, for being here. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Aderholt 

To begin with, Mr. Under Secretary, you and your team, I want 
to congratulate you on your timely implementation of the 2014 
Farm Bill programs to date. While a handful of critical programs 
are in the process of being implemented, the agency before us today 
has generally stayed on schedule and implemented the new 2014 
Farm Bill as planned. So we do want to commend you for that. 

During the hearing today, we will have an opportunity to discuss 
everybody from RMA’s risk management duties and FSA’s produc- 
tion-related programs to FAS’s focus on promoting America’s pro- 
ductive agricultural capacity in the international markets and the 
in-kind food aid from U.S. producers. 

As I have mentioned in previous hearings, there are three goals 
that we have for this Subcommittee that we are looking at as we 
move through the 2016 appropriations process. The first goal would 
be improving the management of the agencies and programs that 
are within our purview. The goal is to enhance accountability and 
spending of the taxpayers’ dollars through improved agency govern- 
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ance process and internal controls, and ensuring transparent deci- 
sionmaking. 

The Inspector General, Inspector General Fong, testified a few 
weeks ago before the Subcommittee, and in her testimony that day 
she mentioned that USDA has challenges with overseeing informa- 
tion technology security and performance, and agreed that the 
agency needs to strengthen its internal controls. 

While she did not specifically mention MIDAS, the fact that the 
GIG and the GAO are both studying this investment is an indica- 
tion of potential problems. During the hearing we will delve a little 
bit into that situation and the unfortunate circumstances sur- 
rounding that, and how USDA might avoid such mistakes as you 
proceed in the future. 

The second goal is to target funds to the most important pro- 
grams and functions. There are a wide range of programs in our 
bills, and I want to be sure that we make wise decisions in allo- 
cating the funding. We should continue to invest in programs that 
prove effective and have broad support. This will include examining 
the administration’s proposals to shift more of USDA’s popular in- 
kind food aid programs into cash programs. 

My concern, and I know many members of this Subcommittee 
have the same concern, is that these cash programs already exist, 
to the tune of about $3 billion that is somewhere across the Federal 
Government. Implementing these changes would be duplicative. 

We must also ask what is wrong with using American taxpayer 
dollars to buy American food and to send it overseas on American 
ships and feed those in need. In order to fund any new program 
or initiative, we must reduce or eliminate funding for lower prior- 
ities as well as those programs that are less effective and that are 
also duplicative. 

The third goal is to promote U.S. agriculture, free and fair mar- 
kets, and safe food and medicines. The United States has one of the 
most highly productive food and agriculture sectors of the entire 
world, and the U.S. Government plays a unique role in ensuring 
this sector’s vitality. 

For instance, we support a vibrant rural economy by investing in 
infrastructure, such as farming operating or ownership programs. 
We set the ground rules to ensure efficient trading of agriculture 
commodities. And we promote a free and fair international trade 
regime that allows U.S. commodities and products to be sold in 
pretty much all the four corners of the world. 

Agricultural exports play a crucial role in the U.S. economy, sup- 
porting more than one million jobs and record levels of exports for 
our farmers and ranchers valued at over $152 billion for just fiscal 
year 2014 alone. We need to be mindful of the intricate trade sys- 
tem if we are to maintain the reputation that we have accumulated 
over the years as a trading partner, acting quicker to resolve issues 
on the rail lines and at all ports of entry. 

The President’s fiscal year 2016 budget proposal for the Farm 
and Foreign Agricultural Service mission area includes a request 
for approximately $3.47 billion in discretionary funds, including the 
discretionary resources for loan subsidies to cover the cost of $6.4 
billion in farm loans. This compares to $3.4 billion that was appro- 
priated in the fiscal year 2015 Omnibus Bill. 
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While all of us on the Subcommittee are proponents of effi- 
ciencies, many of us here are not convinced that FSA has fully de- 
veloped these plans and the savings associated with the proposals. 
On its face, a net decrease of $58 million across the mission area, 
or 1.6 percent below the fiscal year 2015, would be commendable 
in light of the ever-growing debt crisis that we are facing in this 
Nation. 

Such savings would be especially impressive when compared to 
the proposed increases in most other USDA programs. There is 
some skepticism of the proposed funding decreases yet again. 

I am especially concerned about the major changes proposed to 
the crop insurance program. Farmers have endured an estimated 
43 percent decline in net farm income over the last two years. They 
are experiencing tough economic times with sharply lower crop 
prices and a number of natural disasters. 

There are a number of uncertain economic factors in the future, 
yet USDA is proposing to reduce crop insurance by $16 billion, a 
reduction of over 17 percent, and it is making it increasingly dif- 
ficult for producers to secure funding. I join my colleague. Con- 
gressman Mike Conaway of Texas, who is currently the chair of the 
Agriculture Committee on authorizing, in requesting that we not 
adversely change the rules of the Farm Bill. And I certainly do not 
want to do so through the appropriations process. 

Lastly, I have to bring into question the timing of yet another 
authorizing proposal. Public Law 480, Title II, the Food for Peace 
grants, that would allow up to 25 percent of emergency funds to 
be used for cash assistance when the recently-passed 2014 Farm 
Bill purposely chose not to make such a change in the program. 

Today and in the months ahead, we must analyze the request 
and the focus on allocating the funding using the goals that I have 
outlined to be the most effective, highest priority programs that we 
focus on. 

In closing, I would like to express my belief that most American 
taxpayers believe that sensible farm policies are a wise investment 
in our Nation’s health and the future of American-grown food, 
fiber, and feed. Prudent investments we make in farm programs in 
the upcoming fiscal year will benefit all Americans, from the farm- 
ers and ranchers in the field to the consumers in the United States 
and literally around the world. 

So with that, let me ask our Ranking Member, Mr. Farr from 
California, if he has any opening remarks that he would like to 
make. 


Opening Remarks — Mr. Farr 

Mr. Farr. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
some opening remarks. I am not sure you are going to like them 
because they are contrary to yours. I think your remarks are right 
on in a lot of issues, but I do not see that we are following through. 

We are going to discuss this budget here, and the Chairman just 
told you that we are going to cut, squeeze, and trim, but we are 
not going to have a public hearing that I know of, and I hope 
maybe you can change that, Mr. Chairman, after we make those 
cuts so that you can understand what the real effect, the trans- 
parent effect, of those cuts are on our program. 
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I do think that it is important that we make things cost-effective. 
But then you attack the cash assistance program, which is exactly 
that. It is cost-effective. You get a better bang for the buck. Re- 
member, this whole idea of American food aid that we give with 
taxpayer money here is called Food for Peace. It is not just about 
getting food abroad and buying and distributing. It is about using 
American culture, cultural values, that people will appreciate the 
fact that we do this. And part of that is starting to support the 
local economy. 

In Sub-Saharan Africa, there is no infrastructure. We cannot just 
keep having people migrate hundreds and hundreds of miles be- 
cause it is just a desert. There is no water. There is no ability to 
grow crops. It is all barter trading. There is no ability to do any 
banking — I mean, all the necessary businesses of agriculture. If you 
want to have a sustainable society, you have got to invest in that 
infrastructure. 

Just buying food in Iowa and sending it to Africa is not the way 
to work people out of poverty. So I think that these programs like 
the cash assistance are good, cost-effective programs. And I hope 
if the remarks are that you want to target funding that is most 
cost-effective, that you are not going to be cutting this program. 

So I appreciate it. I share your concerns about crop insurance, 
but I also like the fact that they are moving crop insurance into 
specialty crops. Historically, the crop insurance program has just 
covered the commodities, which are about five crops — wheat, corn, 
beans, rice, and cotton. 

And all the rest of agriculture, and particularly in the California 
agriculture — which is mostly specialty crops, what we call specialty 
crops; that is all the stuff that goes into salads, which we grow, 
and everything that is not in the commodities program — they have 
never had crop insurance because it has been difficult. Our growers 
grow a different crop every three months. 

If you say, where are the actuarials of when you grew this crop 
last year at this time, how much did you produce and can you docu- 
ment that and can you create this chain of economic evidence that 
can be then insured? No, I did not grow those crops last year. In 
fact, I did not even grow those crops last month. Because we 
change so much. We grow a hundred different varieties of crops. 

And so the only way we have been able to get any help with crop 
insurance has been essentially when the President declares a nat- 
ural disaster, and then our disaster monies allow us to get bailout. 
That is not a way to run it. That would be a heck of a way — if you 
did not have fire insurance and your house burns down, and you 
have to wait for the President to declare a disaster in order to get 
some money. 

So I do think that the movement towards specialty crops — and I 
would like to hear more about it — but I think that is really impor- 
tant, not at the expense of the commodity crops, either. So I do 
share your concerns with that, but not at the expense of moving 
in the new direction. 

So I hope that we will be able to have a hearing here once the 
numbers are given and the decisions are made, essentially in the 
back room, about what is going to be cut, and that we can find out 
exactly from the Secretaries as to what that cut is going to mean 
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in terms of implementation. Because we will find out that a lot of 
that hits our own districts. 

So thank you all for your public service, and I look forward to 
your comments. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Farr. 

As you may have heard, the bells have rung, and we have actu- 
ally a vote on the floor. But what I think I would like to do is go 
ahead and let you give your opening statement, and then after that 
we will go vote and then come back for the questions. 

But of course, your entire written statement will be included in 
the record without objection. And so let me go ahead and turn to 
you now, and then, like I said, at the conclusion we will tempo- 
rarily adjourn and then come back for the questioning. So the floor 
is yours. 


Opening Statement — Mr. Scuse 

Mr. Scuse. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, I would 
like to thank you and all the members of the subcommittee for 
being here today. I am pleased to be here to present the 2016 budg- 
et and program proposals for the Farm and Foreign Agricultural 
Services. 

Accompanying me today, as you have already pointed out, is 
Brandon Willis, Administrator of the Risk Management Agency; 
Phil Karsting, the Administrator for the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice; Val Dolcini, Administrator of the Farm Service Agency; and 
Michael Young, Director of the Department’s Office of Budget and 
Program Analysis. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the challenges of today’s budget en- 
vironment and the need to reduce the Federal deficit. Our budget 
proposals strive to streamline our operation, improve efficiency, 
and reduce administrative cost where possible. 

On February 7, 2014, the 2014 Farm Bill was signed into law, 
and our mission area has made significant progress with its imple- 
mentation during the last year as you, Mr. Chairman, have pointed 
out. The bulk of this effort has fallen to the Farm Service Agency 
and Risk Management Agency. 

For FSA, key actions include restarting the livestock disaster as- 
sistance programs, whose authorizations under the 2008 Farm Bill 
had expired. FSA also rolled out several important new safety net 
programs such as the agricultural risk coverage, the price loss cov- 
erage, and the margin protection program. For RMA, key actions 
include implementing supplemental coverage option, stacked in- 
come protection, and whole farm revenue protection. 

Our mission area continues to implement the 2014 Farm Bill ini- 
tiatives, and we are committed to maintaining the strength of the 
farm safety net. 

Turning first to the Farm Service Agency, FSA provides pro- 
ducers with a broad range of services, including direct loans and 
loan guarantees, income support payments, and conservation pro- 
grams. FSA is striving to be a gateway for farmers and ranchers 
to access a broad range of agricultural resources, and has devel- 
oped a program service delivery model to focus on improving cus- 
tomer service and streamlining program delivery. 
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The budget request for FSA salaries and expenses is about $1.5 
billion, a decrease of $12 million from the 2015 level. The reduction 
reflects the completion of the MIDAS development activities and 
the transition of this important initiative to an operations and 
maintenance environment. 

The request also reflects several modest increases to, among 
other things, expand our customer-facing Web presence, expand 
our outreach to new and beginning farmers and ranchers, and pro- 
vide assistance to help our returning veterans to transition into ag- 
riculture. 

For farm loans, the budget proposes a program level of $6.4 bil- 
lion, the same as the 2015 level. This request reflects the ongoing 
credit needs of farmers, with an emphasis on beginning and so- 
cially disadvantaged farmers. 

For the 2015 crop year, the Risk Management Agency, through 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, is expected to provide 
about $108 billion of insurance protection. For the salaries and ex- 
penses of RMA, the budget requests $77 million, an increase of $2 
million over the 2015 level. This increase will allow RMA to expand 
its compliance efforts and address the recommendations of the Of- 
fice of Inspector General pertaining to improper payments. 

In addition, the budget includes two proposals related to crop in- 
surance, to reduce the premium subsidies to farmers purchasing 
coverage providing revenue protection for upward price movements 
and at harvest time, and a second to reform prevented plant cov- 
erage. 

For the salaries and expenses of the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, the budget provides $192 million, about $10 million more than 
2015. The increase is necessary to meet our commitments towards 
embassy security, international support service, and pay costs for 
locally employed staff. 

For trade expansion and promotion activities, the budget in- 
cludes $200 million for Market Access Program, $34.5 million for 
Foreign Market Development, $10 million for the Emerging Mar- 
kets Program, and $9 million for the Technical Assistance for Spe- 
cialty Crops. 

For international food aid, the budget includes $192 million for 
McGovern-Dole, $135 million for Food for Progress, and $20 million 
for local and regional procurement. Local and regional procure- 
ment, as authorized by the 2014 Farm Bill, will complement our 
existing food aid programs and will provide cost savings and speed 
delivery times during emergency situations. For Public Law 480, 
Title II, the budget provides $1.4 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I want to thank you 
for the opportunity to present our 2016 budget and program pro- 
posals. The Administrators and I would be pleased to answer any 
questions that you and other members of the committee may have. 
Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Farm and Foreign A^iculiural Services 

Statement of Michael T. Sense, Under Secretary 
Before the House Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to appear before you 
today in order to present the FY 2016 Budget and program proposals for the Farm and Foreign 
Agricultural Services (FFAS) mission area of the Department of Agriculture (USDA). I am 
accompanied by the Administrators of the three agencies that comprise our mission area: 
Brandon Willis, Administrator of the Risk Management Agency; Phil Karsting, Administrator of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service; and Val Dolcini, Administrator of the Farm Service Agency. 
We also are accompanied by Michael Young, Director of the Office of Budget and Program 
Analysis. 

Statements by each of the Administrators providing details on the agencies' budget and 
program proposals for FY 2016 have been submitted to the Committee. My statement will 
summarize the FFAS agency proposals, after which we will be pleased to respond to your 
questions. 

The FFAS mission area carries out a diverse array of programs and services that support 
a competitive agricultural system and provide the foundation for prosperity throughout rural 
America. Income support, farm credit assistance, disaster programs, conservation and 
environmental incentives, risk management tools, and trade expansion and export promotion- 
provide a critical safety net for our producers and have spurred record exports. The importance 
of this safety net has been apparent particularly during the recent drought years. Beginning in FY 
2014 and continuing through FY 2015, FFAS continues to implement important provisions in the 
Agricultural Act of 2014 (2014 Farm Bill) to further strengthen the farm safety net. 

Today, American agriculture remains strong. Our mission area has worked hard to do 
more with less, to manage current and future budget challenges, and to ensure that critical 
investments in rural America continue. USDA has made substantial gains in extending credit 
opportunities for farmers. The FY 2016 Budget supports an estimated 42,600 farmers and 
ranchers by financing operating cost expenses and providing opportunities to acquire a farm, or 
keep an existing one. Approximately 85 percent of this funding will target new and beginning 
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farmers and ranchers, including our nation’s veterans. The Budget also requests additional 
funding to support increased outreach activities for beginning farmers and ranchers. Crop 
insurance continues to be the critical tool used to protect producers from natural disasters, as welt 
as the risk of price fluctuations. FFAS has expanded crop insurance to more than 540 crop types 
and has provided risk management opportunities to specialty crops and organic crops. 

For FY 2016, we will improve our capacity to help the producers and rural communities 
that we serve. We will continue efforts to modernize the farm program delivery system through a 
model service center concept to ensure offices are strategically located and have adequate 
staffing and equipment to strengthen services to producers. 

Farm Service Aeencv 

FSA provides producers with a broad range of services, such as farm ownership and 
operating loans, disaster assistance, income support payments, commodity marketing assistance 
loans, and certain conservation programs, such as the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP). 

FSA administers discretionary programs as well as mandatory programs that are funded through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC). 

We have made significant progress with implementation of the 2014 Farm Bill since it 
was signed on February 7, 2014. The new disaster assistance programs were rolled out in under 
10 weeks following the Bill’s passage. Regulations for key new safety net programs already 
published under the 2014 Farm Bill include Agricultural Risk Coverage, Price Loss Coverage, 
and the Margin Protection Program for Dairy. Most programs arc authorized and funded through 
2018. We are continuing to take important steps to modernize our operations to operate within 
the current budget to increase efficiencies. 

Salaries and Expenses 

The FY 2016 Budget requests approximately $ 1 .5 billion from appropriated sources for 
Salaries and Expenses, including credit reform transfers. FSA Federal and non-Federal staff year 
usage totaled 1 1,414 at the end of FY 2014 and over 80 percent of these are in State and County 
Offices. This represents a 2 percent reduction in FSA’s staff levels from FY 2013. Over the last 
several years, FSA has reduced their workforce by more than 20 percent. 

FSA is striving to be a gateway for farmers and ranchers to access a broad range of 
agricultural resources as we continue to deliver programs that strengthen the farm financial 
safety net. In support of this, FSA has developed a program service delivery model incorporating 
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strategic partnerships across USDA, State and local organizations, and commodity groups on 
core customer business processes. The business plan focuses on improving customer application 
processes; streamlining program delivery; providing customer technical assistance, sharing data 
needed for eligibility determination, and providing new customer self-service options. 
Improvements to information technology systems facilitate USDA’s vision to have a common 
framework for producer commodity reporting. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

CCC is a Government corporation which provides funding for commodity programs 
administered by FSA. CCC also provides funding for conservation programs, including the 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) and certain programs administered by the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service. CCC also funds some export promotion and foreign food aid 
activities administered by FAS. 

CCC FY 2016 baseline expenditures are projected to be $$10.4 billion, an increase from 
approximately $7.6 billion forecast for FY 2015. In FY 2014, $11.1 billion was expended. 

Commodity Programs 

These programs provide an important part of the farm safety net including protection 
from adverse market fluctuations. The 2014 Farm Bill repealed previous direct and counter- 
cyclical payment programs, but authorized two new commodity programs, Price Loss Coverage 
(PLC) and Agricultural Risk Coverage (ARC), which are in the process of being implemented 
beginning with the 2014 crop year. Under these programs, all operators on a farm must make a 
one-time selection of either PLC/County ARC or individual ARC. Payments under PLC occur if 
the U.S. average market price for the crop is less than the reference price set in statute; payments 
under County ARC occur when actual crop revenue is below the ARC revenue guarantee for a 
crop year; payment under individual ARC are issued when the actual individual crop revenues 
(summed across all covered commodities on the farm) are less than ARC individual guarantees 
(again, summed across covered commodities on the farm). FSA has also implemented the new 
Margin Protection Program for Dairy, and over half of all U.S. dairy operations have enrolled for 
2015 coverage. 

Conservation Reserve Program (CRPl 

CRP is a voluntary program that provides annual rental payments and cost-share 
assistance to agricultural producers in return for establishing long-term plant cover on highly 
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credible and other environmentally sensitive farmland. CRP assists farm owners and operators to 
conserve and improve soil, water, air, and wildlife resources. Since CRP began in 1985, over 
eight billion tons of soil has been prevented fiom eroding, with an estimated 280 million tons in 
20 1 2 alone. Approximately 200,000 stream miles are protected with CRP riparian and grass 
buffers. 

CRP continues through 2018 with an incremental decreasing annual enrolled acreage 
cap — from 32 million acres under the 2008 Farm Bill to 24 million acres beginning in 2017. 
Currently, 24.3 million acres are under CRP contracts, including 18.2 million acres under general 
signup and 6.1 million under continuous signup. The eligibility criteria were expanded to allow 
enrollment of grasslands that had been eligible under the Grassland Reserve Program, which was 
repealed by the 2014 Farm Bill (grass enrollment is capped at 2 million acres). The 2014 Farm 
Bill also provided up to $33 million for Transition Incentive Payments which are designed to 
encourage the sale or lease of expiring CRP lands to beginning, socially-disadvantaged, or 
veteran fanners and ranchers. 

Farm Loan Programs 

FSA plays a critical role for our Nation's agricultural producers by providing a variety of 
direct loans and loan guarantees to farm families who would otherwise be unable to obtain the 
credit they need to continue their farming operations. A substantial portion of the direct and 
guaranteed loan funds are reserved each year to assist beginning farmers and socially 
disadvantaged fanners and ranchers. In FY 2014, almost 80 percent of direct and guaranteed loan 
funds went to beginning farmers. To further assist small and socially disadvantaged farmers, 

FSA increased the microloan loan limit from $35,000 to $50,000 as mandated by the 2014 Farm 
Bill. 

The FY 2016 Budget proposes a total program level of about $6.4 billion. Of this total, 
nearly $2.9 billion is requested for direct loans and about $3.5 billion for guaranteed loans 
offered in cooperation with private lenders. We will be able to provide this level of assistance 
with just $69 million in budget authority - $9 million less than in FY 2015. 

With this funding, we will be able to serve about 42,600 farmers and ranchers. FSA 
implemented additional changes which included providing more favorable interest rates for joint 
financing arrangements, providing a larger percent guarantee on conservation loans, increasing 
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the loan limits for the down payment loan program, making youth loans available in urban areas, 
and eliminating the term limits for guaranteed operating loans. 

Risk Management Agency 

The Federal crop insurance program represents a vital risk-mitigation tool available to 
our Nation's agricultural producers. It provides risk management tools that are market driven and 
reflect the diversity of the agricultural sector, including specialty crops, organic agriculture, 
forage and rangeland, as well as traditional row crops. 

Over its 76 year history, the value of the Federal crop insurance program to American 
agriculture has grown. In FY 2014, the crop insurance program provided coverage on more than 
295 million acres of farm and ranch land and protected nearly $110 billion of agricultural 
production. This represents a 10-fold increase from the $1 1 billion in crop insurance protection 
provided just two decades ago. As of February 23, 2015, indemnity payments to producers on 
their 2014 crops total just over $8 billion on a premium volume of just over $10 billion. Our 
current projection for the 2015 crop year shows the value of protection will decline slightly, to 
about $108 billion. The decline is based on the Department's estimates of planted acreage and 
expected changes in market prices for the major agricultural crops. 

The FY 2016 Budget requests an appropriation of "such sums as are necessary" as 
mandatory spending for all costs associated with the program, except for Federal Salaries and 
Expenses. This level of funding will provide the Federal crop insurance fund with the necessary 
resources to meet program expenses at whatever level of coverage producers choose to purchase, 
and will provide sufficient resources in the unlikely event that 2016 is a high loss ratio year due 
to drought or other atypical weather. In addition to that, the 2016 Budget includes proposals to 
reduce premium subsidies to farmers purchasing revenue policies providing protection for 
upward price movements at harvest (known as “harvest price coverage”), as well as reforms to 
prevented planting coverage. These proposals will modify the structure of the crop insurance 
program so that it is less costly to the taxpayer yet still provides a quality safety net for farmers. 
Collectively, these proposals are expected to save $16 billion over 10 years. For RMA Salaries 
and Expenses, $77 million in discretionary spending is proposed to support 462 staff years. 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

Agricultural trade significantly contributes to the prosperity of local and regional 
economies across rural America through increased sales and higher commodity prices. USDA 
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estimates that every $1 billion of agricultural exports generates $1.22 billion in economic activity 
and supports 7,580 American jobs throughout the economy. The Department plays an important 
role to remove agricultural trade barriers, develop new markets, and enhance the competitive 
position of U.S, agriculture in the world marketplace. 

U.S. farm exports reached $1 52.5 billion in FY 2014, the highest total on record, and the 
agricultural trade surplus reached $43.3 billion. The FY 2015 forecast for U.S. agricultural 
exports was recently revised to $141.5 billion. In 2015, agricultural exports are expected to 
contribute a positive trade balance of $22.5 billion to the Nation’s economy. For U.S. agriculture 
to continue to thrive, we must continue to open, expand, and maintain access to foreign markets, 
where 95 percent of the world’s consumers live. 

Fiscal years 2010 through 2014 represent the strongest five years in history for 
agricultural trade. To achieve this, USDA worked with the Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative, the Department of Commerce, the White House, Congress and industry 
stakeholders to gain approval for new trade agreements with Panama, Colombia, and South 
Korea, In FY 2014, combined agricultural exports to these countries reached nearly $10 billion, 
supporting over 74,000 American jobs. 

Today, FAS trade negotiators are involved in two major negotiations: the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership (TPP) and the Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership (T-TIP). The TPP is 
an opportunity to shape a high-standard trade agreement in a region that represents 37 percent of 
world Gross Domestic Product, 1 1 percent of the world’s population, and 23 percent of world 
exports of goods and services. Key objectives in the T-TIP negotiations are to eliminate duties on 
agricultural goods and eliminate or reduce trade distorting non-tariff barriers between the United 
States and the European Union, currently our fifth largest agricultural export market. Expanding 
markets abroad creates more jobs and boosts the bottom line for companies all along the supply 
chain. 

To help bring about the conclusion and approval of TPP and T-TlP, FAS is working with 
Congress to support passage of Trade Promotion Authority (TP A). Through TPA, Congress 
outlines high standard objectives and priorities for U.S. negotiators, which helps build consensus 
on U.S. trade policy. Updating TPA will show our Asian and European trading partners that U.S. 
negotiators have the support of Congress when they call for greater ambition and stronger, high 
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standard agreements that will knock down trade barriers to markets representing two-thirds of 
the global economy. 

As we work to open new and maintain existing markets overseas, we face mcuiy 
challenges and barriers that must be addressed. In the past year, FAS has been instrumental in 
resolving numerous sanitary, phytosanitary and technical barriers to trade, USD A efforts to 
remove trade barriers led to billions of dollars in additional U.S. exports around the world in FY 

2014. U.S. beef and beef products exports reached a record $6.8 billion and expanded beef and 
live cattle market access facilitated by USDA in several major markets, and is expected to result 
in himdreds of millions of dollars in additional exports in the coming years. USDA secured 
China’s agreement to lift its suspension of red and golden delicious apple imports from 
Washington State, a market that was valued at $6.5 million in calendar year 201 1 . In early FY 

2015, USDA reached agreement with Chinese officials to allow all U.S. grown apples access to 
the Chinese market. In FY 2014, the U.S. maintained a critical international market for 
America’s citrus growers and processors valued at more than $160 million annually because 
USDA provided technical support to Korea that prevented them from raising trade barriers 
against orange juice of U.S. origin. 

The FFAS mission area also makes a significant contribution to the Department’s 
strategic goal of enhancing global food security. Through foreign food assistance, technical 
assistance, training, and capacity building activities, we are working closely with other U.S. 
departments and agencies to address global food insecurity. USDA is well positioned to 
encourage the adoption of new technologies and production practices that can help increase the 
availability of food and improve its marketing and distribution. 

Salaries and Expenses 

FAS is the lead agency for the Department’s international activities and is at the forefront 
of our efforts to expand and preserve overseas markets and foster global food security. FAS 
carries out its activities through a network of 95 overseas offices and its headquarters staff here 
in Washington. FAS overseas staff represents American agricultural interests world-wide. 

The FY 2016 Budget is designed to ensure that FAS has the resources needed to continue 
to represent and advocate on behalf of American agriculture on a global basis and to create new 
market opportunities overseas. The budget provides a program level of $192 million - a $10 
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million increase over FY 2015. This level of funding will maintain the agency’s overseas 
presence near current levels, while implementing measures to increase efficiency. 

The FY 2016 Budget provides an increase for higher operating costs at the agency’s 
overseas posts, including increased payments to the State Department for administrative and 
security services provided at overseas posts and to support safe and secure U.S. diplomatic 
facilities, as well as pay costs for locally employed staff 

International Food Assistance 

For the McGovem-Dole International Food for Education and Child Nutrition Program, 
the 2016 Budget provides funding of $192 million - equal to the FY 2015 level. The requested 
level is expected to assist three million women and children during 2016. About 34 million 
children throughout the world have now received benefits from the McGovem-Dole program. 

The FY 2016 Budget proposes $1.4 billion for P.L. 480 Title II international food 
assistance. The request includes new authority to use up to 25 percent ($350 million) of the P.L. 
480 Title If appropriation in emergencies for interventions such as local or regional procurement 
of agricultural commodities near crises, food vouchers, or cash transfers. This flexibility will 
allow food aid to reach those in dire need more quickly and efficiently. About two million 
more people annually will be assisted with the same level of resources due to cost savings. 

Food assistance will also be provided through the Food for Progress program that FAS 
administers. The 2016 Budget includes an estimated program level of $135 million for this CCC- 
funded program, which supports the adoption of free enterprise reforms in the agricultural 
economies of developing countries. 

The FY 2016 budget also includes $20 million to support the Local and Regional Food 
Aid Procurement (LRP) program, authorized in the 2014 Farm Bill. LRP provides for local and 
regional procurement of food aid commodities for distribution overseas to complement existing 
food aid programs - especially McGovem-Dole - and fill nutritional gaps for targeted 
populations or food availability gaps generated by unexpected emergencies. 

Export Promotion and Market Development Activities 

The CCC Export Credit Guarantee programs (GSM-102 and Facilities Guarantee) 
provide payment guarantees for the commercial financing of U.S. agricultural exports. The 
guarantees facilitate sales to buyers in countries where credit is necessary to maintain or increase 
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U.S. sales. For FY 2016, the budget includes a program level of $5.5 billion for the CCC export 
credit guarantee programs. 

For the foreign market development programs, the CCC budget includes a program level 
of $200 million for the Market Access Program, $35 million for the Foreign Market 
Development Program, $10 million for the Emerging Markets Program, and $9 million for the 
Technical Assistance for Specialty Crops Program. These programs, in partnership with private 
sector cooperator organizations, support the development, maintenance, and expansion of 
commercial export markets for U.S. agricultural commodities and products. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. Thank you for the opportunity to present our 
2016 Budget and program proposals. The Administrators and I would be pleased to answer any 
questions you and other members of the Committee may have. 
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FARM SERVICE AGENCY 

Statement of Val Dolcini, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity to provide 
information on Farm Service Agency (FSA) programs and funding. Our Fiscal Year (FY) 2016 
Budget emphasizes our commitment to implement the Agricultural Act of 2014 (2014 Farm 
Bill), support the next generation of farmers and ranchers, be an open and accessible information 
gateway to rural America, and be employee and customer friendly while providing efficient and 
effective customer service. We will continue to invest in modernizing our technology operations 
to the benefit of farmers and ranchers. 

Agency Operations 

FSA delivers its programs through 2,124 county-level USDA Service Centers of which 
2,081 are full-time offices and 43 are part-time offices located in the 50 states as well as Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Western Pacific Territory. FSA has 50 State offices and offices 
in Washington, DC, Kansas City, St. Louis and Salt Lake City. At the end of FY 2014, FSA’s 
Federal staff year equivalent was 3,922. FSA non-Federal staff year equivalent in USDA 
Service Centers was 7,492. Total FSA staff year equivalent was 1 1,414, of which 10,263 were in 
State and county offices. 

Business Processes and Strategy 

In FY 2015, FSA is working to focus our business strategy. Our Agency assets consist of 
the largest repository of farm record data in the U.S.; extensive farmer and rancher business 
operation information; current and historical acreage and planting records; and a robust rural 
geospatial mapping warehouse. FSA is uniquely positioned to be a gateway for farmers and 
ranchers to access a broad range of agricultural resources as we continue to deliver programs that 
strengthen the financial safety net. In support of this, FSA developed a program service delivery 
model incorporating strategic partnerships across USDA, State and local agriculture 
organizations and commodity groups on core customer business processes. For example, FSA 
offices can act as the bridge to opportunities showing a dairy farmer how to access federal and 
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local grants or loans to install an anaerobic digester on his/her farm or a cash crop producer how 
to access local markets to sell fruits and vegetables as a complement to his or her existing 
business. This will help producers become more successful and the greater agricultural economy 
will thrive. 

The business plan focuses on improving customer application processes; streamlining 
program delivery; providing additional customer technical assistance; sharing data needed for 
eligibility determination; improving the timeliness and correctness of loans, payments, program 
compliance, providing new customer self-service options, and addressing pain points and 
inefficiencies identified by field office staff as impacting their effectiveness in servicing 
customers. 

Information Technology 

FSA will deliver incremental improvements to the entire portfolio of FSA projects and 
operations, including Modernize and Innovate Delivery of Agriculture Systems (MIDAS), to 
determine, deliver and sustain an integrated set of farm program delivery applications and 
services. Improvements in the pipeline range from items such as simplifying the printing of farm 
maps or customized reports to continuing the incremental integration of stove-piped systems 
through establishing or enhancing common eligibility, payment and obligation frameworks. 
While the producer would not see a difference in the information provided or the general 
process, the field office employee efficiency from less toggling between systems or redundant 
data entry should result in either fewer or significantly shorter visits to the office. 

With continued attention to business process and IT integration, FSA can focus on 
improving customer application processes; streamlining program delivery; providing additional 
customer technical assistance; sharing data needed for eligibility determination; improving the 
timeliness and accuracy of loans, payments, and program compliance; and, providing new 
customer self-service options. The ability to meet these business objectives clearly depends on 
IT systems and services critical to its daily operations. As a result, FSA’s highest, near-term IT 
priority is to ensure the availability, security and integrity of the current portfolio of IT 
applications and services - services that are used every day by FSA employees, thousands of 
USDA partner agency employees, and over 8 million customers. To reduce our reliance on high- 
risk antiquated technology and improve system integration, FSA has completed the migration of 
both Conservation contract maintenance and Farm Storage Facility Loans functionality from the 
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AS400 technology. FSA is in the process of completing work to migrate the Automated Price 
Support System (APSS) application that supports Marketing Assistance Loans (MAL)-the last 
business application remaining on the AS400. While the program delivery technology risks are 
being minimized, additional focus is required on properly securing and providing access to 
historical data on the AS400. FSA’s continued efforts to streamline, modernize, and automate 
the delivery of farm programs and agricultural systems met two significant milestones with the 
releases of MIDAS Farm Records and Business Partner. MIDAS combines producer and land 
information with Geographic Information System data (GtS), reducing duplicative data when 
farmers and ranchers conduct business at any FSA County office. The newest business process 
improvement includes automatic validation of address and tax information at the time of entry, 
which further reduces improper payments and improves record accuracy. The USDA vision for 
the Acreage and Crop Reporting Streamlining Initiative (ACRSl) is to “have a common USDA 
framework for producer commodity reporting in support of USDA programs”. In FY 2015, 
USDA will implement a pilot for Iowa and Illinois, enabling producers to report common data 
including core customer information just once, provide access to Common Land Unit and farm 
data electronically nationwide, and complete an alternatives analysis to support the long-term 
strategy. 

To best serve the agriculture community in FY 2016 and the future, FSA has placed 
additional emphasis and resources on ensuring that the IT investments, decisions, and operational 
plans are driven by business needs across the agency. With the Business Strategy, followed by 
the Information Technology Strategy, FSA is now better able to define strategies and roadmaps, 
make trade-off decisions, and develop improved operational expenditure plans for IT capability 
implementation. Moving forward, these efforts aim to provide continuous business process 
improvements to our applications and services, support changes to program legislation, business 
requirements and technology, and enable new customer models that support FSA as it becomes 
the gateway for farmers and ranchers to access rural and agricultural support services. 

Program Update 

FSA has moved forward very quickly with implementation of the 2014 Farm Bill. The 
new disaster assistance programs were rolled out in under 10 weeks following passage of the 
2014 Farm Bill — 80 percent faster than in 2008. FSA continues to process payments for 2012 
through 2014 disaster programs — including the Livestock Forage Disaster Program (LFP), 
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Livestock Indemnity Program (LIP), Emergency Assistance for Livestock, Honey Bees, and 
Farm-Raised Fish (ELAP), and the Tree Assistance Program (TAP), As of March 4, 2015, FSA 
has issued over half a million payments to producers since last spring, totaling nearly $5 billion. 

The 2014 Farm Bill made significant changes to FSA’s safety net programs. The 2008 
Farm Bill’s Direct and Counter-Cyclical Program and the Average Crop Revenue Election 
program were repealed and replaced by two new programs: Price Loss Coverage (PLC) and 
Agricultural Risk Coverage (ARC). We are currently within the window for farmers to take 
advantage of a one-time opportunity to reallocate a farm’s base acres and to update the farm’s 
payment yields. Producers are also within the window to elect ARC or PLC coverage for their 
farms. We worked closely with our university partners who developed on-line decision tools so 
that farmers can examine the ramifications of adopting ARC or PLC for their individual 
operations and with these and other university partners on an extensive ARC/PLC education and 
outreach efforts. 

Upland cotton is the only covered commodity that is not eligible to participate in ARC or 
PLC, but rather, it is eligible for the new Stacked Income Protection Plan (STAX) offered by the 
Risk Management Agency (RMA), Until STAX becomes available in a county, upland cotton is 
eligible for Cotton Transition Assistance Payments (CTAP) made by FSA for 2014 and 201 5 
crops. FSA has paid about $540 million to over 184,000 farms for 2014 CTAP payments; 2015 
CTAP payments will drop off dramatically as STAX becomes available. 

FSA has implemented the new Margin Protection Program for Dairy (MPP-Dairy) and 
over 23,000 producers — over half of all U.S. dairy operations — have enrolled for calendar year 
2015 coverage, 'The new MPP-Dairy offers dairy producers: (1) catastrophic coverage, at no 
cost to the producer after an annual $ 1 00 administrative fee; and (2) various levels of buy-up 
coverage. Catastrophic coverage provides payments to participating producers when the national 
dairy production margin is less than $4 per hundredweight (cwt). Producers may purchase buy- 
up coverage, for a premium, that provides payments when margins are between $4 and $8 per 
cwt. During the three months of enrollment, FSA held more than 500 public meetings, sent out 
nearly 60,000 direct mailings, and conducted more than 400 demonstrations of the web-based 
MPP tool designed to help applicants calculate their specific coverage needs. 


The Marketing Assistance Loan program and sugar loans continue mostly unchanged. 
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The Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance Program (NAP) was expanded to include protection at 
higher coverage levels, similar to buy-up provisions offered under the Federal Crop Insurance 
Program. The 2014 Farm Bill also included retroactive NAP assistance for losses to 2012 fruit 
crops grown on trees and bushes that had Secretarial disaster designations for frost or freeze. To 
date, FSA has made 635 payments totaling over $13.3 million. 

FSA at every level is very much focused on assisting producers to understand these 
programs. Overall, FSA employees have participated in over 3,300 producer meetings 
nationwide. We awarded $3 million to universities to develop online tools to help producers 
make the best ARC/PLC, MPP-Dairy, and NAP decisions for their operations. In addition, FSA 
awarded $3 million to State extension services for an educational effort on the new farm bill 
programs which have been in full swing for some time. 

Currently, 24.3 million acres are under Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) contracts 
including 18.2 million acres under general signup and 6.1 million acres under continuous signup. 
CRP contracts on 1.9 million acres are set to expire September 30, 2015. Given the reduced 
enrollment authorities, we expect general signups to become much more competitive in the 
future, which will likely increase the environmental benefits on a per-acre basis. We will also 
continue to pursue continuous signup options to target the most environmentally-sensitive 
acreage. 

Regarding credit, almost all farm loan programs are authorized permanently through the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development Act. However, the 2014 Farm Bill makes several 
program changes and enhancements, provides some additional authorities, and reauthorizes the 
Mediation Program and the Individual Development Account (IDA) grant pilot program which 
supports a savings incentive program for low-income beginning farmers. Several of the changes 
are mandatory and were implemented by FSA on March 3, 2014. These changes provide more 
favorable interest rates for joint financing arrangements, provide a larger percent guarantee on 
guaranteed conservation loans, increase the loan limits for the down payment loan program, 
make youth loans available in urban areas, and eliminate the term limits for guaranteed operating 
loans. 

On March 26, 2014, FSA implemented additional mandatory changes which enhance the 
microloan program for beginning and veteran farmers. The 2014 Farm Bill also expands the 
types of entities eligible for loan programs and authorizes changes to the highly successful 
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mieroloan program, which were implemented in early November. Additionally, FSA received 
authority to implement a relending program to help Native American producers purchase 
fractionated interests of land; this program is under development. 

Budget Requests 

Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 

CCC FY 2016 baseline expenditures are projected to be $10.4 billion, an increase from 
approximately $7.6 billion forecast for FY 2015, which is primarily due to the initial year of 
estimated payments for both the ARC and PLC programs. In FY 2014, $11.1 billion was 
expended, as compared to $8.3 billion in FY 2013. The increase was primarily due to disaster 
payments authorized under the 2014 Farm Bill. 

CCC is authorized to replenish its borrowing authority, as needed, through annual 
appropriations up to the amount of net realized losses recorded in CCC’s financial statements at 
the end of the preceding Fiscal Year. In FY 2015, CCC received $13.5 billion for 
reimbursement of 2014 losses. 

Loan and Grant Programs 

The FY 2016 Budget proposes $6.4 billion in loan level for farm loans, including $2.9 
billion for direct loans and $3.5 billion for guaranteed loans, the same level enacted in FY 2015. 
Only $69 million in budget authority will be necessary to provide this level of assistance. Direct 
Farm Ownership Loans are proposed at a loan level of $1.5 billion. A loan level of $1.25 billion 
is proposed for Direct Farm Operating Loans. At least 85 percent of the amount appropriated for 
Direct Farm Ownership Loans and at least 60 percent of the amounts appropriated for Direct 
Farm Operating Loans will be reserved for qualified beginning and socially disadvantaged 
fanners and ranchers for the fiscal year. 

For Guaranteed Farm Ownership Loans, the FY 2016 Budget proposes a loan level of $2 
billion. The requested loan level is expected to meet the increased demand for this program. For 
Guaranteed Farm Operating Loans approximately $1.4 billion in loan level is proposed for FY 
2016. 

A portion of both direct and guaranteed farm operating and ownership loan funds is 
targeted to socially-disadvantaged borrowers, based on county level demographic data. The 
statutory targets vary by loan program. 
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For Emergency Disaster Loans, FSA is requesting $ 1 ,3 million to support a $34.7 million 
loan level. In addition, the Budget proposes loan levels of $2 million for Indian Tribal Land 
Acquisition Loans and $60 million for Boll Weevil Eradication Loans. 

FSA reque.sts $2.5 million for the Individual Development Account (IDA) grant program 
to help low-income beginning farmers and ranchers build-up savings to expand their enterprises. 
The FY 2016 budget also requests $150 million for Guaranteed Conservation Loans and $10 
million for the Indian Highly Fractionated Land Program which is a direct loan program that 
provides authority to make and insure loans to eligible purchasers of highly fractionated land 
under the Indian Land Consolidation Act. 

For State Mediation Grants, the FY 2016 Budget requests approximately $3.4 million for 
38 States to assist in continuing cost-effective alternative dispute resolution programs that deal 
with disputes involving a variety of agricultural issues. 

Salaries and Expenses 

The FY 2016 Salaries and Expenses Budget is approximately $1.5 billion, including 
credit reform transfers, which is a net decrease of $1 1 .9 million from the FY 2015 Enacted level. 
This request for operational support within FSA reflects our continued commitment to providing 
farmers and ranchers with the highest levels of customer service while maximizing resources in 
the most efficient manner possible. 

The budget includes a net increase of $12.8 million for salaries and benefits associated 
with 3,171 lederal FTE’s and 7,589 non-federal FTE’s, including 200 temporary positions. I am 
grateful to the hard working men and women of FSA, both in the field and at headquarters, who 
make sure that America’s fanners and ranchers receive the support they deserve. 

Beginning Farmers and Ranchers 

The request includes a $4 million increase to support our outreach efforts for new and 
beginning and veteran farmers and ranchers. This investment will support three overarching 
goals to assist new producers in overcoming the two most commonly-cited barriers - the 
inability to access sufficient capital and a lack of financial literacy and business training. 
Specifically, this investment will support $2 million for outreach coordinators to facilitate and 
guide beginning farmer outreach, provide support and cross-cutting customer service training for 
USDA employees in the field, and enhance partnerships within regional, State, and local 
communities including with the agricultural community, the lending community, and others. In 
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addition, $2 million in cooperative agreements will enter into with private organizations to 
leverage financial literacy, enhance technical assistance, and provide loan support to new and 
beginning farmers and ranchers, including leveraging tribal resources in Indian country, and 
leveraging urban organizations to help urban begiiming farmers. 

Operational Efficiencies 

The FY 2016 Budget assumes $43.4 million in savings that will be achieved by 
examining all areas of operations. One area of anticipated savings is in travel costs, thanks to the 
reduced cost of fuel in FY 2016. Proposed technology efforts are also anticipated to create 
efficiencies in areas such as printing. Additional savings will be achieved through the reduction 
of contractor support related to management services. 

Information Technology 

The FY 2016 Budget request includes funding in the amount of $345.8 million for 
information technology, which is a net $14.7 million increase above FY 2015. With the progress 
being made on the Farm Bill, funding for the implementation of new Conservation, Farm Loan, 
Biomass Crop Assistance Program, and Noninsured Crop Assistance Program provisions will 
decrease by $9.8 million. Based on IT operational needs, the request includes an increase of $5.0 
million for Shared Services provided by USDA OCIO to provide data center and end-user 
support for general information technology needs such as increasing network capacity and 
printing services at the local service center. An increase of $12.6 million is requested for 
improved online customer self-service and the expanded USDA Customer Service initiatives and 
for supporting the Secretary’s vision of leveraging the FSA footprint of 2,124 rural offices and 
farmer data repository provide farm service support for other USDA agencies. State and local 
agriculture organizations. Furthermore, to support the underlying core program delivery 
applications, the request includes a net increase of $6.9 million to implement process 
improvements to benefit staff productivity, customer service, and improved IT system 
integration. This net increase of $6.9 million is based on a decrease of $12.3 million for MIDAS 
due to its transition from development to maintenance and an increase of $19.2 million for 
increased IT investments to support FSA process improvements. Improvements include 
simplifying the printing of farm maps, improving integration with IRS to reduce improper 
payments, and continuing the integration of business processes by establishing common signup 
or enhancing common eligibility, payment, and obligation frameworks. 
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Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I will be happy to answer your questions 
and those of the other Subcommittee Members. 


#m 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

Statement of Phil Karsting, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to report 
on the accomplishments of the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) and present the President’s 
Budget request for FAS programs in fiscal year (FY) 2016. 

Introduction 

Recent visits with agricultural producers around the country have bolstered my 
commitment and my enthusiasm for assisting U.S. exporters and expanding market access 
abroad. In America’s Midwest, I met with highly efficient soybean producers who know that 
nearly half of the U.S. crop is exported and what that means to their bottom line and the rural 
economy. On the West Coast, 1 sampled superior quality almonds and met with producers of 
world class wine. West Coast producers of these and the spectrum of agricultural crops and 
products understand the impact on farm income from agricultural exports that reached an 
estimated $26.3 billion from the California, Oregon, and Washington in 2013. Southern poultry 
and rice industry representatives have impressed me with their sophisticated targeting and 
marketing of exports. Conversations with them remind me how critically important it is for the 
FAS to address foreign practices that impede and bring uncertainty to those exports. I am 
working on plans to visit Northeast producers to discuss export priorities. The priority of gaining 
full access for all U.S. grown apples to the Chinese market was achieved this January and the 
potential of increasing exports that are already at SI billion annually by 10 percent is good news 
for Northeast apple growers. 

Frankly, it is invigorating to meet with producers of agricultural commodities, from 
poultry to potatoes, from com to cranberries, from beef to barley, because we share a mission to 
grow U.S. agricultural exports. 

1 have seen first-hand the determination of U.S. agricultural exporters to reach the 95 
percent of the world’s consumers that live outside our borders. FAS is committed to partnering 
with our stakeholders to promote U.S. agriculture. 
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In FY 2014, exports of U.S. agricultural products reached a record $152.5 billion, 
supporting nearly one million American jobs. FAS’ global network of agricultural economists, 
marketing experts, negotiators, and trade specialists in Washington, D.C. and 95 international 
offices covering 167 countries are proud of their role in this achievement. We are on track for 
another exceptional year in FY 2015, with exports forecasted to reach $141.5 billion, the second 
highe.st on record. 

Credit for record exports belongs to America’s hardworking farm and ranch families. 
Export expansion activities of FAS are an integral part of the .story, which is why I am here today 
to talk about the Budget request. For FY 2016, we are asking for $192 million for salaries and 
expenses, a $10 million increase over the FY 2015 level, to continue our efforts to expand export 
opportunities, reduce trade barriers, and promote global food security. We also are seeking $192 
million for the McGovern-Dole International Food for Education and Child Nutrition 
(McGovem-Dole) program, the same level as FY 2015. The Budget proposes $20 million for 
the new Local and Regional Purchase program established by Congress in the 2014 Farm Bill. 

The Role of the Foreign Agricultural Service 

FAS is USDA’s lead international agency, providing export financing for business that 
would otherwise not be able to take risks, negotiating trade agreements to open doors for new 
markets, and implementing food aid assistance and technical capacity building programs that 
enhance food security and advance U.S. agricultural interests. FAS attaches and counselors at 
U.S. Embassies and Agricultural Trade Offices are American agriculture’s global envoys, 
providing real-time information on emerging trade and marketing issues, resolving issues that 
interrupt trade, matching buyers and sellers, averting problems before they impede exports, and 
building the capacity of potential trading partners. 

FAS plays a critical role in USDA’s efforts to collect data and analyze global markets. 
Policymakers are able to make sound decisions due to the quality of the analysis conducted by 
FAS agricultural economists. U.S. exporters rely on FAS data and analysis to develop domestic 
and international programs and make key business decisions. 

At FAS, our success is a result of forging relationships across political and cultural 
boundaries, negotiating in complex situations, assessing market opportunities, and strengthening 
institutions and policies that promote trade. In 2014, the diligence of FAS persoimel secured the 
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release of U.S. export shipment detainments, and overcmne SPS restrictions and technical 
barriers to trade (TBT), directly assisting at least $6.4 billion of U.S. agricultural goods. 

Opening Markets Through Trade Agreements 

FAS leads USDA efforts to help producers secure and expand market access for 
American agricultural products. It is critically important that we have Trade Promotion 
Authority (TPA) as we seek approval of trade agreements that support and create U.S. jobs while 
helping American agriculture to compete even more successfully. TPA will help ensure that 
America’s farmers, ranchers, and food processors receive the greatest benefit from these 
negotiations, and builds on efforts that have helped achieve record agricultural exports over the 
past six years. 

FAS trade negotiators are advocating on behalf of U.S. agriculture in two major 
negotiations, the Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) and the Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership (T-TIP). FAS experts are an integral part of the negotiating team led by the Office of 
the U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) and USDA’s economic analysis supports the negotiating 
strategy on agriculture. The TPP and T-TIP are opportunities to address not only market access 
commitments, but non-tariff, SPS and TBT issues that impede our agricultural exports. Once 
these agreements are in place, the United States will enjoy improved access to markets 
representing two-thirds of the global economy. 

In pursuit of job-supporting trade opportunities, the Administration is working to 
conclude negotiation of the TPP. Growth in purchasing power in the growing markets of the 
Asia-Pacific region is fueling demand for high-quality U.S. agricultural exports. TPP will 
support U.S. jobs by further opening up Asia-Pacific markets to exports of U.S. agricultural 
products stamped “Made in America,” The rules of the road are up for grabs in the Asia-Pacific 
region. If we do not take the lead, we will see other countries implement agreements in this 
region giving their products preferential access over U.S, agricultural products. We risk ceding 
leadership to other countries, like China, which do not share our interests and are pushing their 
own regional initiatives with weaker standards. 

As two of the most developed economies in the world, the United States and the EU 
share a commitment to high standards of consumer protection. T-TlP aims to bolster that already 
strong relationship. President Obama and EU leaders have reaffirmed their pledge to negotiate 
an ambitious, comprehensive, and high-standard T-TIP agreement. Our negotiators seek the 
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elimination of all agricultural tariffs and remain resolute in pushing back on the EU’s requests 
for Geographical Indications that do not comport with the U.S, intellectual property system. 

Ensuring F ul l and Fair Implementation of Trade Agreements 

The Korea-U.S. Free Trade Agreement (KORUS), and the U.S.-Colombia and U.S.- 
Panama Trade Promotion Agreements entered into force in 2012. FAS facilitated the 
implementation of new tariff schedules, tariff-rate quotas (TRQs), and SPS commitments, which 
has helped to expand U.S. agricultural exports to these countries. 

U.S. agricultural exports to South Korea reached a record $6.9 billion in FY 2014, up 32 
percent from the previous year. South Korea is the United States' sixth-largest market, with top 
exports including com, beef, and dairy. Under KORUS, a host of U.S. agricultural exports 
experienced gains last year, including cheese, fresh fruit, poultry meat, soybeans, tree nuts, and a 
variety of processed foods. 

In fiscal year 2014, U.S. food and agricultural exports to Colombia totaled a record $2.3 
billion — up 60 percent from 2013 and up 169 percent from 2012, the year the U.S.-Colombia 
Trade Promotion Agreement entered into force. Colombia ranks 10th among U.S. customers, 
with top exports including com, wheat, soybean meal, pork, and prepared foods. 

For Panama, U.S. agricultural exports increased to over $706 million in FY 2014, up over 
1 8 percent from FY 2013, In FY 2014, U.S. soybean meal exports to Panama increased by more 
than 40 percent to $97 million and U.S. com exports grew 1 30 percent to reach $81 million. 

Resolving SPS Barriers 

In the past year, FAS personnel have been instrumental in resolving numerous SPS barriers 
to trade. 

A major success for FAS in reducing SPS barriers is the newly expanded market access 
gained for U.S. beef In June, Secretary Vilsack announced that the United States and Flong 
Kong agreed on new terms that pave the way for exports of the full range of U.S. beef and beef 
products. In 2014, Mexico, Uruguay, Ecuador, and Sri Lanka also lifted longstanding 
restrictions to provide full access for U.S. beef We are diligently pressing all our trading 
partners to align import requirements with negligible risk status granted the United States by the 
World Organization for Animal Health (OIE). U.S. beef and beef product exports reached a 
record $6.8 billion in FY 2014. 
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Importance of FAS Local Presence in Overseas Markets 
Part of the story behind record U.S. agricultural exports is the assistance that FAS offices 
around the world provide to U.S, exporters to help them navigate local requirements, identify 
new opportunities, and resolve in-transit hiccups. In 2014 alone, FAS negotiated the release of 
hundreds of detained shipments in dozens of countries, ranging from Iowa beef in Egypt, to 
Maine lobsters in Italy, to Georgia poultry to Colombia, to California walnuts to Spain. In 2014, 
FAS personnel identified nearly 2,000 regulatory measures proposed by foreign governments 
that had the potential to significantly affect U.S. exports. FAS attaches attacked hundreds of 
these measures through relationships built with their in-country foreign counterparts, formal 
WTO procedures, and other formal international fora to minimize the negative impact on trade. 

For example, following China’s immediate ban on U.S. poultry products due to the 
detection of HPAI in several western states, the FAS office in Hong Kong successfully 
facilitated the rerouting of 80 containers of poultry that were en route to China. In coordination 
with the U.S. industry, the FAS attache in Hong Kong persuaded authorities to accept these 
shipments. Quick action by FAS saved U.S. exporters an economic loss of more than $3 million 
on these shipments. 

Budget Request: Salaries and Operating Costs, and Programs with Examples 
The Budget provides a level of $191.6 million for salaries and expenses to maintain FAS’ 
overseas presence and to continue our core activities: trade promotion, trade policy, capacity 
building, and food security. The FY 2016 funding reflects increased funding for Capital Security 
Cost Sharing, International Cooperative Administrative Support Services, and pay costs. 

FAS continues to implement strategic management initiatives to improve customer 
service and enhance leadership, performance, and diversity. The agency completed process 
improvements that included upgrades to its internal information sharing capabilities and website 
that improve collaboration within the agency and with external customers. Accomplishments 
included the deployment of compliance and reporting tools that will reduce paperwork, increase 
efficiency, and reduce costs in operations and maintenance. 

FAS revised its strategic plan early in calendar year 201 5 to strengthen performance 
indicators and link decision making on resources and human capital with strategic results. An 
agency-wide effort to improve country strategies and link them with the strategic plan will be 
completed by the end of FY 2015, Finally, FAS continued to strengthen its financial 
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management and grants management systems through improved policies and information 
technology systems. 

Market Development Programs 

For FY 2016, the 2014 Farm Bill provides $200 million for the Market Access Program 
(MAP); $35 million for Foreign Market Development (FMD); $9 million for Technical 
Assistance for Specialty Crops (TASC), and $10 million for the Emerging Market Program 
(EMP). 

Working with our agricultural cooperator partners, our MAP and FMD programs have 
been shown to be highly effective. An independent study released in 2010 found that trade 
promotion programs like MAP and FMD provide $35 in economic benefits for every dollar spent 
by government and industry on market development. 

Exports of southern yellow pine are expanding rapidly in countries targeted by the 
Southern Forest Products Association (SFPA) using MAP and FMD funded promotions. On a 
cost share basis, in 2014, FAS and SFPA undertook market development activities in South 
Africa, China, the Caribbean, North Africa, and the Middle East. SFPA reports that softwood 
lumber exports have nearly doubled in the last five years to $1 .1 billion. For example, producers 
from several states including, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, were able to participate in the 
WoodEx Expo in South Africa in June 2014. The attendees reported more than $900,000 in new 
softwood lumber sales thanks to contacts made at the event. 

Over 25.000 U.S. farmers, ranchers and other businesses benefit from use of the USDA 
Organic Seal, which has become a leading global standard. Following the 2012, U.S.-EU 
Organics equivalence agreement, opportunities for U.S. exports in the $28 billion EU organic 
market have grown. U.S. organic export products to the EU include apples, blueberries, carrots, 
cauliflower, grapes, peppers, strawberries, and tomato sauce. Last year, MAP funding helped the 
Organic Trade Association (OTA) capitalize on this growing market by supporting a booth at the 
BioFach organic trade show in Germany. Participants recruited by OTA and FAS included 
fourteen small and medium sized businesses from ten states, including Alabama, Florida, and 
California. Ten of the companies were first-time attendees. The participants recorded more 
than $180,000 in on-site sales and expect sales of more than $3.4 million over the next twelve 
months. Also last year, the Natural Products Expo West buyers mission to California was a 
success. OTA jointly participated with Food-Export Midwest using a small investment of MAP- 
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funds to bring international buyers from 15 countries to the expo. U.S. organic companies, 
representing ten states, including California, Florida, and Maryland, estimated more than $42.8 
million in sales resulting from the expo over the following year. 

Export Credit Guarantee Programs 

The Budget reflects the statutory program level making available $5.5 billion for CCC’s 
export credit guarantees, of which $5.4 billion will be made available for the GSM-102 program 
and $100 million for the Facility Guarantee Program. The 2014 GSM-102 program facilitated 
sales of a wide variety of agricultural commodities, including com, fruit, nuts, paper products, 
rice, soybeans, wheat, and wood. Guarantees were issued for sales of cherries, grapes, oranges, 
pomegranates, and walnuts to Korea, where these horticultural products are benefiting under the 
trade agreement. By skillfully targeting developing markets with the greatest potential for 
increased U.S. sales, managing risk, and aggressively recovering losses, FAS employees 
operated a 2014 program that issued $2.0 billion in credit guarantees to U.S. exporters. 

Building Trade Capacity and Food Security 

A recent report released at an Organization on international trade and agriculture makes 
the claim that, “more than ever before, trade and open, sustainable markets hold the potential to 
unlock economic opportunity, spur development, and increase food security.” We agree and our 
capacity development and food assistance programs are designed to support that proposition. 
Trade capacity building facilitates understanding and acceptance of U.S. and international trade 
and regulatory standards and policies, and food assistance such as the McGovern Dole Program 
and the Food for Progress program bolster food security and reduce hunger and malnutrition. 

FAS also leads in coordinating the deployment of USDA experts for international development 
activities, ensuring alignment with U.S. trade and foreign policies, as well as the National 
Security Strategy. The FAS Cochran and Borlaug exchanges and development work through 
food assistance programs work to strengthen institutional capacity focusing on institutions like 
customs, national standards authorities, and food safety systems. Last year, FAS worked with 
national authorities and local farmers in Central America to improve food safety practices to 
ready these fruit and vegetable growers for the implementation of the Food Safety Modernization 
Act. Our work protects U.S. consumers of fresh fruits and vegetables by helping to ensure 
compliance and the small farmers can continue to benefit from sales to the United States. We are 
working to create trading partners, not competitors, and we’re succeeding. Since FY 2010, our 
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exports to the CAFTA-DR countries have increased by more than a billion dollars to reach $4,3 
billion in FY 2014. 

The Budget proposes $192 million for the McGovem-Dole Program, which provides 
food and technical assistance for school feeding and maternal and child nutrition projects in low- 
income, food-deficit countries committed to universal education. The program is projected to 
assist three million women and children worldwide in 2016. The Budget proposes amending the 
definition of an eligible agricultural commodity so that it may be “locally produced or procured” 
and “meets nutritional quality and labeling requirements of the country that receive the 
commodity.” Through procuring local food such as fruits and vegetables, FAS will be able to 
offer more nutritionally rich foods and boost local farmer incomes, which will build community 
support for school feeding programs. The community support will enhance the probability that 
local governments will take over the school feeding programs. 

In Bangladesh, FAS is witnessing success in obtaining local support. The Government of 
Bangladesh has pledged that from 2015 onward it will spend $49 million annually for school 
feeding programs in poor areas. By 2017, the Government of Bangladesh will manage school 
feeding in 50 percent of the schools currently receiving food under McGovem-Dole. 

McGovem-Dole is making an impact in literacy and improved nutrition. In Nicaragua, 
USDA is supporting a $14 million project using nearly 5,000 metric tons (MT) of commodities, 
including beans, soy protein, vegetable oil, dehydrated potato flakes, rice, and dry milk for 
school meals. The program is feeding approximately 70,000 children and funding infrastructure 
improvements. By installing latrines, hand-washing stations, kitchens and stoves, and 
purchasing school furniture, the project has transformed schools into functioning learning 
centers. Additional complementary education activities, in hygiene and preventative health care, 
are taking place in over 670 schools, often alongside parent-teacher organizations. More than 
1,100 Nicaraguan teachers have been trained in reading and math. Nicaraguan children, who 
would normally attend rundown schools without learning materials, are now becoming literate 
and gaining knowledge in health and nutrition. 

The Budget also proposes $20 million to support the Local and Regional Food Aid 
Procurement (LRP) program, authorized in the 2014 Farm Bill. The LRP request will be used to 
provide local and regional procurement of food aid commodities for distribution overseas to 
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complement existing food aid programs— especially McGovern-Dole-and fill nutritional gaps for 
targeted populations or food availability gaps generated by unexpected emergencies. 

The Budget assumes $135 million in CCC funding for the Food for Progress (FFPr) 
program, which is expected to support approximately 190,000 MT of commodity purchases. The 
FFPr program provides for the donation of U.S. agricultural commodities to developing countries 
committed to free enterprise in the agricultural sector. For example, following Liberia’s civil 
war, abandoned cocoa plantations were infected with black pod disease. In 2010, USDA began a 
FFPr grant to help producers in Liberia establish sustainable cocoa trees to expand production 
and market opportunities. The project established nurseries for farmers to access high-yielding 
hybrid seedlings and high-quality plants. In 2008, prior to the project, farmers produced 107 MT 
of cocoa, with sales of $64,000. By 2013, farmers who participated in the USDA project were 
producing 725 metric tons of cocoa, valued at $ 1 .2 million. 

The Norman E. Borlaug International Agricultural Science and Technology Fellowship 
Program promotes food security and economic growth by providing training and collaborative 
research opportunities to fellows from developing and middle-income countries. 

After training at the University of Nebraska, a 2014 Borlaug alumnus from Bangladesh 
started the Asian Food Safety and Security Association (AFSSA), a non-profit organization 
facilitating research to address food safety and security issues. AFSSA’s research will benefit 
not only Bangladesh, but the Asia region in facilitating science-based food safety decisions. 

In FY 2014, the Cochran Fellowship Program provided short-term training in market- 
and trade-related topics in the United States for 5 1 7 international participants from 69 countries. 
Among the Cochran alumni is Mozambique’s Minister of Science and Technology. He was a 
Cochran fellow in 2003, at Texas A&M University. He continued his training at the University 
of Illinois and Kansas State University with the support of FAS’ Emerging Markets Program. 
Under his leadership, Mozambique is enhancing its use of science, technology, and innovation to 
reduce poverty, increase economic growth, and improve social safety nets. 

Public Law 480 

The Budget proposes $1 .4 billion in funding in FY 2016 for the P.L. 480 Title 11 
international food assistance program, administered by the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID). The request includes $270 million for development programs in 
combination with an additional $80 million requested in the Development Assistance account 



under USAID's Community Development Fund, bringing the total funding for these types of 
programs to $350 million. These resources support development food assistance programs' 
efforts to address chronic food insecurity, reduce poverty, and build resilience. The balance of 
the Title II request, $1.13 billion, will be used to provide emergency food assistance in response 
to natural disasters and complex emergencies. 

The request also includes new authority to use up to 25 percent ($350 million) of the P.L. 
480 Title II appropriation in emergencies for interventions such as local or regional procurement 
of agricultural commodities near crises, food vouchers, or cash transfers. The additional 
flexibility makes emergency food aid more cost effective, timely, and increases the number of 
people that can be assisted in emergency crises, without additional resources, by about two 
million annually. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for your support, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. The 
Foreign Agricultural Service is committed to contributing to economic prosperity in rural 
communities and beyond that benefit from the export of high-quality, U.S. agricultural 
commodities and products. FAS is proud to deliver U.S food aid and build agricultural capacity 
in developing countries, contributing to food security throughout the world. I appreciate your 
consideration of the agency’s FY 2016 Budget request. 
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RISK MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Statement of Brandon Willis, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 

Chairman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr and members of the Subcommittee, 1 am pleased 
to discuss the FY 2016 Budget for the Risk Management Agency (RMA) and the Federal Crop 
Insurance program. As the Agency moves forward with implementation of the 2014 Farm Bill 
provisions, I am pleased to report to this Subcommittee that we have accomplished implementation 
of almost every crop insurance provision in the 2014 Farm Bill, 

I would like to express my gratitude for the hard work performed by the employees of the 
Risk Management Agency and their great efforts in implementing the 2014 Farm Bill. 

Throughout all of the efforts of implementation, the regular business of the RMA was conducted as 
expected. For the 2014 crop year, this was done with nearly $ 1 1 0 billion in liability and paying over 
$8 billion in indemnity payments to date. Through the combined efforts of the agency and our 
private industry partners, appraisals and claims adjustments were made in a timely manner, 
indemnities were promptly paid, and farmers were able to get through the process smoothly. 

Overview of the 2016 RMA Budget Proposal 

The 2016 budget requests more than $8.2 billion for the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
(FCIC), including $8.17 billion for mandatory expenses and $77 million for RMA salaries and 
expenses. This reflects a net decrease of approximately $753 million over 2015 levels which 
includes; decreases of $648 million in premium subsidy and $125 million in underwriting gains, as 
well as increases of $18 million in delivery expenses and $2.1 million for RMA salaries and 
expenses. 

While the Agricultural Act of 2014 included several reforms to the crop insurance program, 
there remain further opportunities for improvements and efficiencies. The budget proposes 
legislation for two significant Federal crop insurance policy changes that will result in a savings of 
$1.1 billion in the FCIC budget in 2016 and $16 billion over 10 years. The proposals provide a 
balanced approach by reducing premium subsidies paid on behalf of producers as well as reforming 
the prevented planting program. The changes will allow RMA to maintain crop insurance as a 
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significant part of the safety net for producers while operating the program at less cost to the 
taxpayers. 

The proposed crop insurance legislation focuses on the following two elements: 

The first proposal is to reduce the premium subsidy rate by 10 percentage points for revenue 
coverage that protects the price at the time of harvest. The current average premium subsidy rate is 
about 62 percent. The harvest price revenue protection compensates producers for their lost bushels 
of production based on the price at harvest - if it is higher than the original planting-time price. This 
proposal would continue to provide producers an affordable and sound risk management product 
while saving $14.6 billion over ten years. 

The second proposal, which came about in part as a response to an OIG audit, reforms the 
prevented planting program by adjusting payment rates for prevented planting, eliminating optional 
add-on coverage, and requiring that 60 percent of the county transitional yield be applied to the 
producer’s actual production history (APH) even if a second crop is not planted. Current prevented 
planting rules do not apply the 60 percent county transitional yield if a producer does not plant a 
second crop, which creates a disincentive for produces to plant a second crop. The proposed changes 
will save $1.4 billion over ten years. 

Implementation of the 2014 Farm Bill 

After just over one year since the passage of the 2014 Farm Bill, RMA has implemented 
almost all of the crop insurance provisions. From providing a new crop insurance policy for highly 
diversified farms to ensuring that all producers are made aware of new conservation compliance 
certification, I am proud of the accomplishments RMA has achieved over the past year. While there 
is work to be completed, I am glad to report that much of the implementation is complete and 
farmers and ranchers are now beginning to take advantage of the new crop insurance options. 

The 2014 Farm Bill required RMA to offer a product to cover diversified farms, but RMA 
began work on this effort well before the 2014 Farm Bill was enacted into law. Prior to the passage 
of the 2014 Farm Bill, RMA developed the Whole Farm Revenue Protection policy and the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation Board of Directors approved the policy shortly after the 2014 Farm Bill 
became law. As a result. Whole Fann Revenue Protection is available for purchase for the 2015 crop 
year. I am happy to report that it has been generally well received when presented at conferences for 
specialty crop and organic growers around the country. 
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Whole Farm is well-suited for highly diverse farms and farms with specialty or organic 
commodities that provides for all farm revenue to be covered under one policy. It also allows for 
other Federal crop insurance policies to be purchased covering individual commodities of significant 
importance to the operation. Premium subsidy is available and depending on farm diversification, 
farms with 2 or more commodities, may receive whole farm premium subsidy similar to other 
revenue plans of insurance; farms selling to direct markets, specialty markets, regional or local 
markets, and farm-identity preserved markets. 

RMA is also making progress on offering organic price election for all crops, as required in 
the 2014 Farm Bill. Since 2010, RMA has eliminated the organic surcharge, added price elections 
for 18 crops, and created the contract price addendum, which is available for 62 crops. Last year 
nearly 1 0 percent of the organic policies utilized the price addendum in its first year. Overall, these 
changes resulted in nearly a ten percent increase in organic acreage covered by crop insurance. In 
2016 we will continue to aggressively increase the number of organic crops with price elections. 

The beginning farmers and ranchers incentives authorized in the 2014 Farm Bill were made 
available to farmers and ranchers for fall planted wheat in 2014. These provisions make crop 
insurance more affordable for beginning farmers and ranchers by providing a 10 percent premium 
discount, as well as a waiver of the catastrophic and additional coverage administrative fees. In 
addition, these changes improve crop insurance for beginning farmers by allowing, in certain 
instances, production history from previous operations to be used, which provides beginning farmers 
and ranchers greater risk protection. 

In an effort to ensure that producers continue to receive premium subsidies, RMA worked 
with our sister agencies, the Natural Resource Conservation Service (NRCS) and the Farm Service 
Agency (FSA), to develop comprehensive guidelines for farmers so it is easier for them to comply 
with USDA conservation requirements. The three agencies worked together to get information out to 
RMA field offices, FSA state offices, and NRCS field offices and develop material for all three 
agencies to use to inform our customers of the new guidelines. Outreach efforts will continue well 
into this spring. 

I am also glad to report that Coverage Level by Practice and Enterprise Unit by Practice were 
developed and made available to farmers for the 2015 crop year, beginning with spring planted 
crops. These new programs provide a farmer that produces a crop on both dry land and irrigated land 
the option to elect a different coverage level for each production practice or by enterprise unit. 
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Coverage Level by Practice is now available for 36 crops. Enterprise Unit by Practice is now 
available for 14 crops. These options will provide producers more options to tailor crop insurance for 
their specific needs. 

Yet another program implementation is the Peanut Revenue Policy, which allows peanut 
fanners to cover their revenue by buying this policy. This policy was approved by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation Board of Directors less than a year after the 2014 Farm Bill became law. 
Peanut farmers will now have the ability to manage risk for both yield and revenue losses. 

The Supplemental Coverage Option (SCO) and Stacked Income Protection Plan for Upland 
Cotton (STAX) were also made available for the 2015 crop year. SCO is available for com, cotton, 
cottonseed, grain sorghum, rice, soybeans, spring barley, spring wheat, and winter wheat in selected 
counties for the 201 5 crop year - representing over 80 percent of the acres covered in the Federal 
crop insurance program. RMA is looking to expand to more crops and counties for the 2016 crop 
year. 

STAX is currently available for every county that has a crop insurance policy for cotton, 
representing 98 percent of cotton acres in the United States. RMA is looking to expand STAX to 
remaining counties in the future. 

Because of the list of Farm Bill sections implemented by RMA, one of the items we thought 
would not be accomplished this year is APH Yield Exclusion. However, RMA developed and 
released the Actual Production History Yield Exclusion insurance product for the 1 1 largest row 
crops in the country. Nearly three quarters of all acres and liability in the Federal Crop Insurance 
Program will be covered under this product. The product was developed to allow farmers to drop 
their lowest yields addressing the constant, historical problem farmers have faced when dealing with 
multi-year disasters. I am especially grateful for the consistent diligence of the employees of the 
Risk Management Agency for their hard work in implementing this Farm Bill and especially grateful 
that this program was partially implemented this crop year. We expect to expand the crops eligible 
for the 2016 crop year. 

Every one of the aforementioned items was completed less than one year after the passage of 
the 2014 Farm Bill and in time for each respective planting season because of the outstanding Farm 
Bill implementation work performed by employees of RMA. 
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Compliance and Proexam Integrity 

In addition to our efforts in implementing the 2014 Farm Bill, RMA has been working on a 
process to reduce improper payments. RMA has developed and received approval from the Office of 
Management and Budget of a new sampling and review methodology for measuring improper 
payments. Throughout the development process RMA Compliance worked closely with the Office 
of the Inspector General to address concerns the oversight agency had with the previous 
methodology. The collaborative effort has resulted in significant improvements to the improper 
payment methodology and review process. The new methodology will allow RMA to more 
accurately estimate an improper payment rate for the crop insurance program and identify root 
causes of the improper payments. The improper payment rate will be derived from a statistically 
valid sample of policies and reflect all payment categories, including premium subsidy benefits and 
indemnity payments provided to insured farmers, and administrative and operating expense 
payments made to approved insurance providers. Insights and knowledge gained during the 
development process will be applied to other program review areas to strengthen the effectiveness of 
RMA Compliance’s overall program integrity activities. 

In addition to work on improper payments, RMA Compliance has entered into a contract for 
a program-level assessment of operational processes and controls for assuring program integrity. 

The study will assess the benefits and effectiveness of RMA’s current quality control activities and 
provide recommendations to better leverage available resources to enhance program integrity, 
including modification of existing processes and the development of new initiatives. Based on the 
results of the assessment, a new auditing program will be developed to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the internal processes and controls used by approved insurance providers in administering the crop 
insurance program. In addition, RMA requests a funding increase of $2.1 million to provide salaries 
and expenses for an additional 1 2 staff years, and to enter into contracts and agreements that will 
improve the agency’s ability to act upon previous audit findings, improve improper payment rates, 
and reduce audit findings in the future. 

Conclusion 

I am pleased to report the Federal crop insurance program is functioning as intended by 
providing new and innovative provisions from the 2014 Farm Bill, as well as timely assistance to 
producers that have suffered losses. It helped producers and the surrounding rural economies to 
maintain their local economic infrastructure. Crop insurance helps to provide a reliable and 
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abundant food supply, it also benefits those outside of agriculture by adding stability to lenders, and 
rural businesses; thereby making a major contribution to local economies. It benefits all consumers 
in the long run to have a stable and safe food supply, and in doing so allowing America’s producers 
to be the most efficient in the world. Again, thank you for inviting us here today and 1 look forward 
to working with you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased to answer any questions that you and other Members of 
the Subcommittee may have. Thank you. 

### 
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Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Under Secretary. And as I noted 
earlier, the vote is called. So what we will do is we will take a tem- 
porary recess for votes. So we will he back in probably about 20 
minutes or so. So relax and enjoy your time here in the Agriculture 
Subcommittee hearing room. 

Mr. SCUSE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

EARM SERVICE AGENCY BUDGET REQUEST 

Mr. Aderholt. The Subcommittee will reconvene. Thank you for 
your patience there as we went to cast our vote. So hopefully we 
will have a block of time here before the next votes, but I think 
we will be able to go through the questioning process. And I will 
begin. 

I want to talk about the Farm Service Agency and the 2016 
budget request. FSA has proposed budget requests in recent years 
that some would say would not pass the credibility test. Last year 
the agency proposed closing 250 county offices and eliminating 815 
non-Federal staff to achieve savings during the first year of the 
new Farm Bill. This year the agency is proposing to find nearly $39 
million in savings and operating expenses after several years 
where the Department claimed that they have found over $1 billion 
in efficiency. 

After years of looking at these efficiencies, it is intriguing that 
there is still that much in savings that can be achieved. Also notice 
that there are not targeted areas of efficiencies, rather, a reduction 
in spending to nearly all major spending categories except for em- 
ployee benefits and GSA rental payments. This is apparent when 
you look at pages 24 and 25 of the agency’s budget request. 

In looking at the request on equipment, you are projecting to go 
from spending $10.9 million in fiscal year 2014 to $4.5 million in 
fiscal year 2015 to down to just $114,000 in fiscal year 2016. I just 
want to ask you if you could explain, talk a little bit about how you 
have arrived at that level of savings. 

Mr. ScusE. Well, Congressman, we continue to look at, over a pe- 
riod of time, ways that we can make the cuts in the right areas 
to get the savings. We know that this is a very difficult budget en- 
vironment and has been for quite some time. We have tried to do 
our very best to make sure that we are spending taxpayers’ money 
as appropriately as possible and making the cuts in the areas that 
we believe we can make them without hurting the performance of 
the great office staff that we have. 

You mentioned the equipment purchases. If you look at what we 
have been able to do over the last couple of years, we have been 
able to make the equipment purchases necessary to modernize our 
offices over the last couple of years with the funding that we have 
had available. 

That is one of the reasons why we are not going to need a great 
deal of money for fiscal year 2016 because of what we have been 
able to do the last couple of years on those purchases, especially 
for our county offices, many of which had some outdated equip- 
ment. 

So again, we are continuing, as we go forward, to look for addi- 
tional efficiencies. I think that if you look at the one budget reduc- 
tion number, that it does pertain to Modernize and Innovate the 
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Delivery of Agricultural Systems (MIDAS). Now the cost of that is 
not for building a system but for the system’s maintenance. So 
there is a reduction in our overall cost for the MIDAS program as 
well. 

Mr. Aderholt. Do you really believe that you can achieve this 
level of savings from operating expenses and still fulfill the mission 
of the agency and implement the Farm Bill programs? 

Mr. ScusE. Yes, sir, I do. And let me point out that we have been 
able to this year achieve things that I think for the most part many 
people thought were unimaginable. We have been able to sign up 
over 500,000 contracts for the livestock disaster programs. We have 
been able to do the cotton transition program. 

We have been able to sign up the dairy farmers for the Margin 
Protection Program (MPP). We have been able to take and do the 
base and yields reallocations for the farmers and ranchers across 
this country. Also, we have been able to do Agricultural Risk Cov- 
erage (ARC) and Price Loss Coverage (PLC) signup. We have been 
able to accomplish all of this at the same time with the staff that 
we have and with the system that we have now in place. 

And we have been able to accomplish that for two reasons — one, 
because I personally believe that I have got the greatest Federal 
workforce there is in my county offices; and two, because of the 
modernization that has taken place in the Farm Service Agency. 
When you put those two things together, we have been able to ac- 
complish things that, in the past, we would not have been able to 
do. 


FOOD AID REFORMS 

Mr. Aderholt. USDA vocally supports changing the structure of 
its own food aid programs, including the McGovern-Dole Food for 
Education program, the Food for Peace program, and the Food for 
Progress program, handing our vouchers, supplying cash directly to 
food aid recipients overseas, and buying food from foreign coun- 
tries, instead of what has traditionally been used, of using Amer- 
ican taxpayer dollars to buy American food, send it overseas on 
American flagged ships. 

And recent farewell remarks by the former USAID Administrator 
highlighted a new deal that is outside the proposed President’s 
budget that has been struck over this past year between American 
shippers and nongovernmental organizations, USDA, and USAID. 
Supposedly these stakeholders have reached a consensus to “re- 
form” this program. We have not yet seen the details of this pro- 
posal. 

As I have stated in the Subcommittee report in fiscal year 2015, 
transforming the Food for Peace program into a cash program 
would be duplicative of other programs and counter to the reforms 
that Congress has made through the 2014 Farm Bill. 

Can you briefly, as my time is very limited, talk about the role 
that USDA has played in negotiating this deal with the shippers 
and the NCOS, and in the spirit of transparency, provide us with 
some of the details for the proposal? 

Mr. ScusE. The deal has not been fully negotiated yet. The deal, 
from my understanding, is in fact still in the works. And let me 
point out there still is a very large percentage of U.S. products that 
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will be purchased here from our American farmers and ranchers 
and shipped. So it is not like we are asking for 100 percent of all 
food to be done through local and regional procurement. 

But there is a reason for that to be done. There are times when, 
because of emergencies, we need to get products to these people as 
quickly as possible to head off starvation because of whatever, 
some weather-related disaster or others. So not all of our products 
are going to be monetized or done for local and regional procure- 
ment. There is still a large percentage of our products that will 
come from the United States. 

Mr. Aderholt. All right. Mr. Farr. 

LOCAL AND REGIONAL PROCUREMENT 

Mr. Farr. Yes. Thank you very much. I would like to follow up 
on the Chairman’s questions. This came about, the local procure- 
ment, out of the Farm Bill. It was put in the Farm Bill and it au- 
thorized you to spend $80 million. What I am surprised at is that 
you are spending so little, and this proposal is only about $20 mil- 
lion of the $80 million that the Farm Bill authorized. 

Why limit it to that? I just tell you, Mr. Chairman, from my ex- 
perience of being a Peace Corps volunteer and going to markets — 
I went to Lalibela market in Ethiopia. And what they were selling 
there was all this food that we had shipped from the United States. 

Now, when you ask people, how did it get into the marketplace. 
I have got pictures of it, all the USAID food and U.S. bagged wheat 
and so on. In fact, it was interesting that the cans and other things 
that had been sent in that said USAID, they had cut up and made 
into little stoves that they were selling. It was an ingenious utili- 
tarian use to them to somebody who thought it was a waste throw- 
ing these things away. 

But you are not going to develop empowerment. And that is what 
they are doing. They are selling it to empower their needs. I mean, 
talk about an ultimate welfare program. Buying food in America, 
shipping it all the way over to these countries that we are con- 
cerned about when high incidence of poverty, and expecting them 
to work themselves out of poverty by getting a handout? Huh-uh. 

That is why you try to stimulate the ability to use some of this 
money, and it has proven to be cost-effective. And I would like you 
to comment on that, on why you are not spending more money and 
why it is cost-effective. 

Mr. Karsting. Congressman, if I could talk about that just a lit- 
tle bit. I think our goal at USDA is to find a way to honor the pro- 
ductivity and humanity of American agriculture through these 
sorts of programs, but also find a way to make them more efficient. 

And I should start by saying that the authority granted in the 
Farm Bill for local and regional purchase, we are extremely glad 
to have that. And the President’s budget includes a $20 million rec- 
ommendation to get that started. Our rules for that will largely 
mirror what we did under a pilot program previously. And we are 
very excited about the opportunity to make that work very well in 
conjunction with our McGovern-Dole Food for Education program, 
which I know is incredibly important to this Subcommittee. 

So we are trying to find the right balance between creating pro- 
grams that are efficient but still recognize the productivity and hu- 
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manity of American producers. We have done that in three ways — 
as you mentioned, the Local and Regional Food Aid Procurement 
(LRP) authority, the $20 million that we have included in there; 
there is an additional definition that would give us a little more 
flexibility in the McGovern-Dole program; and then, of course, the 
Public Law 480 authority to use up to 25 percent for local and re- 
gional purchase. 

A lot of that Public Law 480 happens in environments where 
there are disasters or where there is an acute food need. And so 
sometimes it is just an efficiency consideration. We have food 
prepositioned around the globe, but it would be wonderful for 
USAID to have that authority, when they need it, to be able to use 
local and regional purchase. 

So that is our thinking on it. We want to maximize the LRP au- 
thority that we have to achieve these development goals that you 
have identified. 


COST EFFECTIVENESS 

Mr. Farr. The Chair has talked about the need for cost-effective- 
ness. Do you think that this local and regional procurement is cost- 
effective? 

Mr. Karsting. We will do everything to make sure that it is cost- 
effective. What excites me about the local and regional procure- 
ment, we have McGovern-Dole Food for Education program in a va- 
riety of very poor countries. And the whole goal there 

Mr. Farr. That was to allow kids to stay in school and things 
like that and to have some nutrition? 

Mr. Karsting. Allow kids to stay in school, make them better 
learners, and also to eventually turn those programs over to host 
country governments so that our commitment there is not indefi- 
nite, that we can create some support locally. And one of the ways 
you can do that is to begin to involve local suppliers and local par- 
ents and get their buy-in for it. So that is the nexus between the 
LRP and the McGovern-Dole program that is really exciting and 
one that we want to build on. 

Mr. Farr. Is there any particular country that has really begun 
to put skin in the game, so to speak? 

Mr. Karsting. Bangladesh, for instance. I think they have com- 
mitted $49 million a year. And we are in the process of, in a few 
years, being able to transition Food for Education programs there. 
There are others that we could get you. 

But it is hard work, as you know as a Peace Corps volunteer, to 
create an environment where you can have markets. But that is 
our goal, is to make sure that we do have future markets for local 
producers as well as American producers. 

Mr. Farr. Yes. Interesting. I had the flour sacks that came with 
USAID and U.S. logos all over them. And I had my neighbor, who 
was a seamstress, make me shirts. And then when they did the 
laundry in the stream, they would work like mad to wash the label 
out because they thought it was embarrassing that an American 
would be walking around with these rags. I thought they were real- 
ly cool shirts. I could trade them for Madras shirts back home. So 
anyway, it is an interesting cultural comment. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Young. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS AND INFRASTRUCTURE 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
appearing before the committee today. 

As you know we have record levels of agriculture exports these 
days. It is a good thing. You have a great role in trade and mar- 
keting of our products. While we focus a lot on trade, it seems like 
sometimes we lack a plan to get to market at times. 

Iowa Public Radio, the other day, said that the rail situation in 
the Upper Midwest in 2014 cost farmers $570 million. We have 
some port disruptions, which sometimes are out of our control, I 
know. But it seems like we react to these circumstances rather 
than have a proactive plan. 

I know you are busy implementing the farm program and your 
statutory obligations. But my concern is that we lack a funda- 
mental road map. It may not just be the USDA, but in conjunction 
with other agencies and departments as well. But we need to have 
a road map. 

With that said, how is the Department looking long term at all 
aspects of U.S. agriculture — from transportation and infrastructure 
to export strategies — that will benefit America’s producers? How is 
the USDA providing that leadership so we are not reacting to those 
disruptions we see in the Upper Midwest or at our ports? 

Mr. SCUSE. Thank you. Congressman. We have a very limited 
role in the infrastructure here in the United States, be it the rail 
system or the locks on a river system. But it is one, as you have 
just pointed out, that has a tremendous, and in some cases nega- 
tive, impact on agriculture and the prices that our producers re- 
ceive. 

For example, in North Dakota this past summer the producers 
up there for a bushel of corn were receiving $1.20 less for their 
corn than I could in the State of Delaware simply because of the 
lack of rail transportation. It is no secret that our infrastructure 
here in the United States has needed the funding to make the 
changes and the improvements necessary. 

Our lock system on our rivers, we are very fortunate that we 
have not had up to this point in time massive failures on the river 
systems because the lock system is at such an age. If you look at 
the rail system, the issues that you pointed out this past year with 
the lack of adequate rail cars to transport grain. 

Now, you ask about USDA’s involvement. I personally have made 
the phone calls to the Department of Transportation when we have 
had instances where we have not been able to get adequate rail 
cars to move goods. A good example was earlier this year, where 
we had contracts between U.S. companies and companies in Mex- 
ico, and we could not get the rail cars. I have made those calls 
there. We have pointed out the issue with the rail situation in the 
Northern part of the United States and the lack of rail cars and 
facilities to move goods. 

So it is a major concern for the farmers and ranchers of this 
country that we do not have the infrastructure to move agricultural 
commodities from one point in the United States to another. And 
again, it is of concern, and it has caused in some cases financial 
harm to our producers. 
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PRICE LOSS COVERAGE AND AGRICULTURAL RISK COVERAGE 

Mr. Young of Iowa. I realize it is not your responsibility or prob- 
lem alone. Congress does have a role in this as well. I do reflect 
that; I do know that. 

The Farm Bill reshaped the structure of commodity programs, 
and farmers now choose to enroll in the price loss coverage or agri- 
cultural risk coverage. I hear a lot from farmers — I have a pretty 
rural district — saying I do not understand this program. How do I 
get educated on this? 

What are you doing to make sure that they do understand this? 
Who are you working with, and how are you reaching out to them? 

Mr. ScusE. A very good question because we understood that this 
was going to be probably the most complex Farm Bill that had then 
been passed. We made a commitment early on to do as much out- 
reach and education as we possibly could. We have contracted with 
the different universities to provide the tools, online tools for our 
farmers and ranchers to be able to go online to plug in the data 
from their own farms to help them make the decision. 

We have worked with cooperative extension to have grower meet- 
ings throughout the United States. We have literally had hundreds 
of meetings throughout the United States, in all the different 
States. In fact, I said hundreds, and Val just pointed out to me it 
was not hundreds. It has been over 5,000 meetings that we have 
had throughout the United States to help educate our producers on 
these programs and what they mean for them. 

The decisions that they make are extremely important because 
they are binding. Once you make a decision, it is for the life of the 
Farm Bill. So that is why we have gone to great lengths to educate 
our producers about these programs. 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would ask that 
we have a meeting later and talk about enrollment and what that 
looks like so far. So thank you very much. 

Mr. ScusE. Sure. Be more than glad to. 

Mr. Young of Iowa. Great. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

AQUACULTURE INDUSTRY 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. Thank you, everybody, for 
being here today and for your testimony. 

I just have a couple of questions that hopefully I can get through 
before we run out of time. The first one is about aquaculture. I am 
very fortunate to represent Maine, and I think everyone knows 
Maine for its seafood and its lobster, and that is just hard to beat. 

But I want to talk a little bit about the aquaculture industry. We 
have 90 companies who operate about 180 aquaculture farms that 
employ 600 people. This winter we hosted the first aquaculture 
conference and expo for the whole Northeast, and it is just easy to 
see lots and lots of people want to get into the business. 

But here is the question, and it is for the Farm Service Agency. 
You took the step of expanding coverage for rope-raised mussels 
under Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance Program, and we have 
hopes that oysters might be added next. Aquaculture is, as I said, 
growing rapidly, and we need to make sure that the infrastructure 
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keeps pace. Facilities like walk-in coolers can make a huge dif- 
ference for people raising shellfish by extending the window for 
them to be able to sell their product. 

I know it seems odd on the Agriculture Appropriations Com- 
mittee to talk about aquaculture. Most people are surprised that 
this is really under our purview. But really, many of the issues are 
the same. They have to have a cold chain. They have to have trans- 
portation and distribution networks. There is a lot more interest in 
the local product. So there are opportunities, but also challenges, 
and many that have not really been helped out before. 

What we are interested in is seeing if FSA can expand the defini- 
tion of crop under the Farm Storage Facility Loan Program to in- 
clude shellfish and seaweed. Or are there other programs that FSA 
knows about that could apply to some of the people who are now 
concerned about this infrastructure issue? 

Mr. Dolcini. Thank you for the opportunity to respond. Con- 
gresswoman. FSA, as you probably know, is very engaged in the 
State of Maine on the issue of aquaculture and what we can do to 
support Maine’s aquaculture industry and greater New England 
aquaculture opportunities. 

The farm storage facility loan is a relatively new offering that we 
have at FSA, and we would certainly be interested in working with 
your staff to better define that so that it can be made available to 
a broader number of potential loan recipients. 

The micro loan program has been a wonderful success all across 
the Nation and throughout New England; we have made about 
11,000 micro loans now. The Farm Bill increased the amount of 
money we could loan under that program to $50,000, which I think 
is really right in the wheelhouse of a lot of aquaculture operations 
throughout New England. 

The new Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance Program (NAP) 
program, which was also improved in the Farm Bill, increases yield 
coverage to 65 percent and increases market price coverage up to 
100 percent. That is also essentially free to underserved farmers; 
we will waive the service fee and allow them to enroll in the pro- 
gram. 

We are also now working, between our farm loan program func- 
tion and our farm program function, to make sure that we are 
doing a little bit of cross-pollinating. So if somebody comes in for 
a micro loan, we can check a box, automatically enroll them in 
NAP so that they get coverage 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. 

Mr. Dolcini [continuing]. For what they are looking to sell. So 
we are doing a lot of really important things, I think, to support 
local and regional food systems around the Nation. And with re- 
gard to aquaculture, we are working hard with you. 

WHOLE FARM REVENUE PROGRAM 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Well, we will look forward to following up 
with you about that possibility, and thank you for that. 

I just want to ask an insurance question. Administrator Willis. 
Thank you for coming to Maine and speaking when the National 
Farmers Union was up there. Hopefully you got a chance to eat 
some lobster or shellfish, which is good any time of year. 
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But I want to see if I can ask you a couple questions about the 
inclusion of the Whole Farm Revenue program, which I know you 
and I have talked about a little bit already. I do not think I have 
to explain that that has been a great opportunity to really change 
the way crop insurance is administered. Certainly for New England 
type of farmers and many other farmers around the State, being 
able to look at a whole crop, not just an individual commodity, 
when people do not necessarily grow 12 acres of beans, they have 
a little bit of this and a little bit of that, it has been great. 

But we were a little concerned to hear from one of our major crop 
insurance agents in New England, who said he decided not to offer 
Whole Farm Revenue coverage for the 2015 growing season. He 
was very helpful in explaining all of this to us, and he has been 
a long-time crop insurance agent; I think he has been in the busi- 
ness for three decades. 

And so for him to decide he was not going to sell it was a pretty 
big deal. But basically, the way it came down is he said he did not 
think he could sell Whole Farm Revenue to farmers because he was 
not sure that the underwriting guidelines would be able to accom- 
modate products who sold their product direct-to-consumer rather 
than wholesale. 

If those farmers experienced a loss and had to file to claim, he 
was worried they would risk not receiving a payout because of the 
burdensome recordkeeping requirements that do not fit the reali- 
ties of farmers who sell through farmers markets. Community Sup- 
ported Agriculture (CSA), or direct-to-consumer. 

Do you see that as a problem right now, and that there is a of 
skewing towards wholesale, not direct-to-consumer? At the end of 
this year, could you provide us with data showing us the break- 
down of the Whole Farm Revenue policy and how they are selling 
their product and looking ahead to next year? Could we look at 
ways of tweaking or improving the program? 

Because certainly for a lot of farmers, this is their market oppor- 
tunity, and we do not want to create a program and then really not 
have it be useful. And I realize I am just about out of time, so if 
we have to take some of it offline, I am happy to do that. But I 
am sure everyone is just riveted to know what the answer is, so 
please, give us 

Mr. Willis. Yes. One of the reasons that we are so excited about 
the whole farm program is because it presents the opportunity to 
provide a safety net for farmers who previously have not had one, 
for people who felt left out of crop insurance. It levels the playing 
field. 

So what we did when we rolled it out this year is all 10 of our 
regional offices all across the country have been extensively en- 
gaged with farmers, with farm groups, with crop insurance compa- 
nies in the regions, helping them understand it. Throughout that 
process we have come to understand better what they like about 
it and maybe some barriers that we need to talk about in the fu- 
ture. I myself travel to different places and talk to people. 

What our plan to address this issue is early this summer to have 
a discussion with the farmers, with the farm groups, with these 
same individuals and find out what worked and where we need to 
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make some changes because we do want this to work for as many 
people as we possibly can. 

So you have my commitment that this summer we will have that 
discussion. We will look at these, see if there are some common- 
sense solutions that balance the need for good recordkeeping with 
a safety net that works. And we will continue to try to move things 
forward on whole farm so it is a safety net that works for farmers 
in your area as well as all across the Nation. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Thank you very much. I will look forward 
to working with you on that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Dr. Harris. 

SIGNUP DEADLINE EXTENSIONS 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Let me just start with a question that is important in my dis- 
trict, which I brought up with Secretary Vilsack a couple weeks ago 
when he was here, and that is the Farm Service Agency and the 
problems that we are having in my district with access to it be- 
cause of limited hours. 

And the Secretary said he would get back to me, and assured me 
that they are taking care of the issue. But in light of that problem, 
would the FSA consider extending some of the signup deadlines to 
ensure that farmers have the opportunity, given the fact that ac- 
cess is limited in some areas? I have 12 counties in my district. Ag- 
riculture is important in every single one of them. So it is an im- 
portant question. 

Mr. ScusE. Being from Delaware 

Dr. Harris. We hope you spend a little time across the border. 

Mr. ScuSE. I do. I spend a great deal of time with my neighbors 
on the Eastern Shore. Now, what we have done as the deadlines 
have approached, we have taken a good look at what signup and 
what participation is. I will use the dairy program, the MPP pro- 
gram, as an example. 

We were not getting the participation that we had anticipated. 
So we extended the signup for that program, not just once but 
twice. And then in between those signups we actually sent a card 
out to all the dairy producers urging them to go in and sign up for 
the program. 

What we recently have done is for the acreage and the base re- 
allocations, that deadline was going to come up the end of Feb- 
ruary. We extended that deadline to March 31st. 

Dr. Harris. Well, thank you. 

Mr. ScusE. So we look at those on a case-by-case basis because 
again, we want to make sure that the producers have an oppor- 
tunity. 


AGREEMENTS FOR GEOGRAPHICAL INDICATIONS 

Dr. Harris. Thank you. And I do, too. Let me just ask you, one 
of the issues, especially with the milk producers, is this idea of the 
agreements for the geographical indications. And it limits our abil- 
ity to export. And you understand the issue. 

But I am not sure that it is understood everywhere in the world 
where these issues come up. So what is the FSA doing to remedy 
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what I will call the information gap, the fact that as these negotia- 
tions go between the E.U. and other countries on these trade agree- 
ments, that those other countries are aware of our position on this 
issue and fighting for us to be able to maintain our exports? 

Mr. SCUSE. I personally was in Central American countries when 
they were negotiating or getting ready to adopt their agreement 
with the E.U., and pointed out to them what may happen if they 
ultimately approved those agreements with the European Union. 
The European Union, unfortunately, got them to agree to over 400 
geographical indicators. 

The agreement that was just done with Canada, our neighbor to 
the North, I think they agreed to over 100 geographical indicators. 
But we are pointing out to other governments that are negotiating 
with the European Union the consequences of agreeing to these 
geographical indicators. 

Dr. Harris. So you are working on it, I take it, then, it includes 
working with the embassy staff to make sure that this is high on 
their priorities? 

Mr. ScusE. Embassy staff. And we also have a very dedicated 
staff throughout the world. We have 95 international offices cov- 
ering 167 countries, with a great staff that work with those govern- 
ments to point out some of the issues while they are working on 
trade agreements. 

So we do what we can. But unfortunately, sometimes they go 
ahead and adopt the trade agreements in spite of what the con- 
sequences may or may not be. 

IN-KIND FOOD AID AND SHIPPING 

Dr. Harris. As long as we are fighting for our farmers and their 
ability to export fairly, that is fine. 

Now, I will just close with a question about the food aid program, 
the in-kind food aid. As you know because you have got big ports 
in the State you are in also, you have agriculture in ports in Dela- 
ware. We have them in Maryland. 

Mr. Souse. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Harris. One of the intersections of those is the food aid pro- 
gram, which up until now has been American products shipped 
through American ports on American ships. So you would get it all 
the way down the line. 

Now I understand that up to 25 percent of this could be just 
money, which does not go through the port of Baltimore. It is not 
grown by our farmers. Should this not be an economic stimulus 
issue at this point? Our shipping trade has not recovered fully. Our 
farmers are suffering from low prices, as you know, relatively low 
prices, in my district corn and soybeans. 

Why would we want at this time to not ship American products 
on American ships through American ports when we are providing 
food aid to foreign countries? 

Mr. ScusE. Well, there is still a large percentage of the products 
that will be shipped, U.S. products on U.S. ships, to foreign coun- 
tries that our producers, our farmers and ranchers, produce. 

But there are instances where it does make sense to do it 
through monetization or through local and regional procurements, 
for a couple reasons — number one, the speed that you can get food 
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assistance there in emergency situations; number two, it allows you 
to take the funds from those projects and start building an agricul- 
tural sector so hopefully they will not be as dependent on food from 
us or other countries going forward. But it will help to build an ag- 
ricultural sector. 

Dr. Harris. But those are not emergencies. The Department of 
Agriculture is not a welfare agency. It is not a farm welfare agency. 
It is there to help American farmers. That does not help American 
farmers. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

FARM SERVICE AGENCY WORKLOAD ANALYSIS 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Valadao. 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you, Chairman. Appreciate you taking some 
time for us today. 

The fiscal year 2015 Agriculture Appropriations Act commis- 
sioned two independent studies for the USDA. The first was related 
to the Farm Service Agency’s proposed office closures and reduction 
in staff for fiscal year 2015 after FSA conducts a workload of its 
new requirements under the Farm Bill. The second would assist 
USDA in completing the overdue report required by law related to 
the new under secretary of trade and foreign agricultural affairs in 
establishing the new position required by the 2014 Farm Bill. 

My question will be two-part. First, related to the FSA, a review 
of workload analysis, can you tell me when this analysis required 
by the fiscal year 2015 Appropriations Act will be completed? And 
have you even begun the process? Has FSA complied with the mor- 
atorium on office closures on the fiscal year 2015 Appropriations 
Act? 

Mr. Dolcini. I will answer that question, Mr. Valadao. The an- 
swer to the second part of your question is no. There are no plans 
to close offices at the Farm Service Agency. 

To the first part of the question, we have contracted with the 
Deloitte consulting firm to perform a workload analysis that should 
be complete by the end of the summer, per the Farm Bill require- 
ments. That then will be turned over to the National Academy for 
Public Administration for their analysis. 

UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRADE AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. Valadao. And secondly, related to the establishment of 
Under Secretary for Trade and Foreign Agricultural Affairs, can 
you assure me that your mission area will cooperate with com- 
pleting this third party study? And has USDA completed its own 
study required by law related to the new under secretary? 

Mr. ScusE. Congressman, the Chief Economist’s Office has en- 
tered into a contract with the National Academy of Public Adminis- 
tration to conduct the required study. The study, I believe, is due 
in September. And I believe the first meeting of that is to occur 
today. So we have every intention of complying. 

I just want everyone to understand that this is a very complex 
issue. It is not easy just to create another Under Secretary because 
of all of the other agencies that are impacted by this. So it is going 
to take a great deal of work. And again, that is why the Chief 
Economist’s Office has made the contract, to look at what is going 
to be required to create the Under Secretary for Trade. 
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IMPROPER PAYMENTS 

Mr. Valadao. In June 2013, the GAO released a report entitled, 
“Farm Programs: USDA Needs to Do More to Prevent Improper 
Payments to Deceased Individuals.” In the 2013 report, GAO made 
a number of recommendations as to how the Farm Service Agency 
and the Risk Management Agency can avoid payments to the de- 
ceased. 

Just this week GAO issued a government-wide report on im- 
proper payments, an issue of great concern to this Committee re- 
gardless of the program. We have not spoken to the GAO yet, but 
their report said, and I quote, “As of March 2015, USDA reported 
that it is still working to address the recommendations.” 

Can you tell the Subcommittee what you have done over the 
nearly two years since this report came out and why it has not 
been resolved? 

Mr. Dolcini. Mr. Valadao, I can speak for the Farm Service 
Agency and the efforts that we have undertaken to ensure that 
both program and payment integrity is first and foremost on our 
list. 

We work with the Social Security Administration to cross-ref- 
erence from their death master file payments that we are making, 
in addition to adhering to the Improper Payments Improvement 
Act and related legislation. In fiscal year 2014 we made approxi- 
mately 4 million payments around the country, 1,300 of which were 
deemed to be improperly made to deceased individuals. 

So while we may have a legal obligation to pay an estate or to 
pay a trust after an individual has passed away, we are really 
doing a lot of good work, I think, and cross-checking on a monthly 
basis through our network of 2,100 county offices around the Na- 
tion to ensure that we are paying the right people. 

Mr. Valadao. Yes. That is something that we struggled with just 
this past week in my district. A constituent got a letter from the 
VA that said he had passed away. And as he read the letter, he 
was not sure, but he was pretty confident he had not. [Laughter]. 

Mr. Valadao. But it is something that we address. Hopefully we 
are paying attention to make sure that we are sending those pay- 
ments to the folks that are alive and need it. So thank you. 

FOOD AID REFORM 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Valadao. 

Let me go back to the issue that I had left with, and we were 
talking about the food aid reform. And I asked you to provide some 
of the details about the proposal, and you mentioned that it was 
still being negotiated. Let me tell you the details we have heard 
about, and if you could just confirm if this is along the lines. 

It would be a payoff of $95 million to the shipping industry taken 
from money used for the food aid program, an additional $340 mil- 
lion over 10 years added to the deficit, and a 45 percent reduction 
in the amount of food purchased in the U.S. and shipped on Amer- 
ican ships. 

Mr. Karsting. Mr. Chairman, that is not a part of the Presi- 
dent’s budget, and we are constrained in terms of our ability to talk 
about things that are part of the President’s budget. Those negotia- 
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tions, I do not have a great deal of inside, firsthand knowledge of 
what those conversations are all about. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, I want to point out that there is already a 
multi-million-dollar USAID program that allows for fiexihility to 
provide cash overseas, local and regional purchases, and develop- 
ment programs called international disaster assistance. 

On the other hand, the USDA’s international food aid programs 
involve American farmers, ranchers, and shippers, as has already 
heen pointed out here by Dr. Harris, carrying them on American 
rivers, streams, and roads. You put them and load them up on 
American ships, transport them halfway around the world to peo- 
ple that are in need. And the package that they get says, “From 
the American people.” 

There is already flexibility across the U.S. government to provide 
cash or commodities when it is needed. For example, in Jordan, 
cash-based assistance through the international disaster assistance 
program is being used to help the Syrian refugees cope with the 
war in their country while not disrupting the delicate internal bal- 
ance that exists with our key U.S. allies. But in places like Ethi- 
opia and Djibouti, home of the only U.S. military installations in 
Africa, these governments request American in-kind food aid to be 
used. 

The proposed changes are slowly removing the American farmer 
from a rich, 60-year tradition and surrendering the USDA’s role in 
this crucial program. These changes appear duplicative and waste- 
ful. They are not reforms. In fact, in your testimony you highlight 
that for every $1 billion of agricultural exports, it generates $1.22 
billion in economic activity and supports 8,000 American jobs. 

What I would like to ask you about is if you could explain how 
these changes will affect not only the structure of this program but 
will also affect the support of the American people who touch the 
food on the daily basis. 

Mr. SCUSE. Mr. Chairman, I think that it is extremely important 
that we provide the assistance to those individuals in those coun- 
tries that need help, and we have to use several different tools in 
order to accomplish that objective. Whether we are going to agree 
on the proper tools to use at which time? Probably not. 

But we need to have different tools in order to take care of those 
individuals in areas of the world that need help, whether it be 
emergency assistance in a very short period of time or a longer as- 
sistance because of a war situation, or assistance to help them in 
some manner that would help them build their agriculture sector. 

So there are many different ways to use food assistance to help 
people throughout the world. And again, we may not agree on the 
right way, but I think we will agree that there is a need through- 
out the world to help those that are in need. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, as I say, I understand what the theory is 
here. And in certain instances where there are emergencies and 
where you need to get something fast and quick, this is not a good 
alternative that we are talking about here. 

But again, I point out there is a multi-billion-dollar USAID pro- 
gram that allows that flexibility already in place. And what my 
concern is is taking money from this already existing program that 
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has proved so successful in the past, and I think Americans feel 
very strongly about this being a good program. 

And again, most Americans, I believe, want to help people. But 
a lot of times they are concerned that the money that is sent over- 
seas does not always get to the intended person. On the other 
hand, when you send food over there, it is a little bit different sce- 
nario. 

So I just want to point that out again. I do not disagree that 
there instances where you have to have emergency aid, and it has 
to be done quickly, and you do not have time to ship something to 
another country. But my point is, that has already been in place. 

My concern is that removing American support from this pro- 
gram will reduce overall funding and the amount of people that can 
be fed on the long haul because I am afraid a lot of these — like I 
said, this has been a very successful program in the past, and I 
think that we need to be very careful in how we cut out — even 
though it is only 25 percent, I think we need to be very careful. 

CROP INSURANCE 

Let me just quickly talk about crop insurance cuts. As I said in 
my opening statement, I am very concerned about the cuts to crop 
insurance that is proposed in the fiscal year 2016 budget. President 
Obama signed the 2014 Farm Bill into law one year ago, and al- 
ready the Administration is proposing more cuts that will nega- 
tively impact America’s farmers. 

In a DTN news article, you supported the cuts as a way to help 
keep the projected Farm Bill savings on track. How would you pro- 
pose to keep the Farm Bill savings on track in other programs such 
as nutrition since these savings are not materializing as predicted? 

Mr. ScusE. I cannot answer the last part of that question be- 
cause that is not under me. But I can tell you that what we have 
proposed for the crop insurance program, the prevented plant pro- 
vision, there is a disincentive now to go in to attempt to plant a 
second crop. 

This will eliminate, we believe, that disincentive and will allow 
more producers to plant a second crop for the harvest price option 
because the majority of farmers who are taking the harvest price 
option, there is a greater likelihood of a larger payout for those pro- 
ducers if there is a disaster versus the traditional price option. 

What we are asking for is for those producers to pay a bit higher 
premium because of the opportunity that may present itself that 
there will be a larger payout. So we are just asking them to pay 
a little bit higher percentage of the premium because of that poten- 
tial. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, I just want to note that I think that if the 
administration wants to ensure the Farm Bill savings, that they 
are fully achieved in the farm programs, then proposals should be 
offered to ensure savings in other programs that are achieved as 
well. 

With that, I will turn it over next to Mr. Farr. Mr. Farr. 

FOOD AID REFORMS 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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I am a little confused as we get to marking up our appropriations 
bill. I am just a little sick and tired of hearing rhetoric around here 
that if we give aid to farmers and we give aid to veterans and we 
give aid to senior citizens, those are benefits. But if we give aid to 
single moms trying to pay for rent and food, that is welfare. Wel- 
fare is bad. Benefits are good. 

I just looked up the definition of welfare. It is the state of doing 
well, especially in respect to good fortune, happiness, and well- 
being. It seems to me that all these programs are welfare. And we 
have got to start being smart about it. 

Mr. Chairman, to protect a program because it aids our farmers 
when the intent of the program is to aid people who are in other 
countries suffering food shortage and starvation and we know that 
in modern times that sending a whole bunch of American commod- 
ities to countries that do not even eat those commodities in their 
cultural food chain, that this is not great. 

Remember the intent of the program, and remember that it was 
in the Farm Bill that was authorized, so let’s try to use this 
money — a little bit, not all of it, just a small portion of it. And I 
have been critical of how little the President wants to use. 

I think if we are going to have a foreign food aid program, then 
the intent of it is to work people out of poverty. It is not going to 
happen by just satisfying the needs of farmers who grow com- 
modity crops. I do not think any of them have to depend on this 
food program to be successful. After all, they have commodity pay- 
ments. 

So the concept here that you outlined was “let’s be cost-effective.” 
This is a program that is cost-effective, is authorized in the Farm 
Bill, and they are trying to implement it. And they are going to 
measure whether it is more cost-effective. 

In an emergency, when people have moved and all of a sudden 
you have got to feed them, how do you expect to say, — “oh, we have 
got to wait for the shipment. The American wheat has not arrived, 
so I am sorry that you in a disaster and you are starving to death, 
but you have got to wait for the shipment.” 

Come on. We have got to be practical about this. Things are bro- 
ken that we have got to fix. And I think that if we cut that type 
of spending out, we are doing a great disservice. This was a big de- 
bate, a bipartisan debate on the floor last year, and there were just 
a few votes’ difference between really authorizing a much bigger 
expenditure than the Farm Bill authorized. So that is my comment. 

CROP INSURANCE CONSERVATION COMPLIANCE 

Then I want to ask you a question, following up on Ms. Pingree, 
about the crop insurance. We are excited that you are moving into 
the specialty crops. But here is what my producers are increasingly 
concerned about, that you are relying exclusively on existing guid- 
ance documents for compliance that have been built up over the 
years of interaction with Title I producers, the commodity crops, 
and in so doing, ignore the business structures of the fruit and veg- 
etable industry. 

Many growers grow dozens of crops on their land, and after 
growing those crops are in business with dozens of different enti- 
ties to the market to ship and to otherwise aggregate those crops. 
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So as you administer compliance, will you do so with flexibility 
and a fresh set of eyes? I think that is what Ms. Pingree was ask- 
ing. Because if you do not, you are really going to dissuade the spe- 
cialty crop growers from purchasing crop insurance. 

So are you looking at those nuances and making sure that the 
people you want to buy this insurance are going to be able to get 
it for the purposes that I outline? 

Mr. Willis. Yes, sir. After the Farm Bill was passed, people have 
talked about crop insurance as the cornerstone or the safety net, 
the linchpin, the centerpiece. The reality is it can only serve as 
those if it is a policy that works for the producers and works based 
upon how they run their farming operation, however that is. 

We have made some strides that you have alluded to earlier. The 
whole farm program is one step in that direction that allows us to 
offer crop insurance for producers who we may not have enough in- 
formation, historical, for a specific crop. 

Another thing that we have, and we work with such as Western 
Growers in California, is a process that allows private submissions, 
private crop insurance products to come before the crop insurance 
board. This is a way that allows crop insurance, I think, to stay on 
top of the safety net needs of farmers and ranchers. 

The Farm Bill actually provided some latitude and some encour- 
agement for fruit and vegetables through that private process. So 
we are continuing to work that direction. We do understand that 
we want this to be a safety net that works for all regions, crops, 
and different types of growing conditions. 

Mr. Farr. And you have all the conservation requirements now 
in the Food Safety Act to comply with, which the commodity crops 
do not necessarily have, because all of those crops are not eaten 
raw. 

Mr. Willis. The Farm Bill did attach conservation compliance to 
crop insurance. Since around 1985, it has been with most Farm 
Service Agency and Natural Resources Conservation Service pro- 
grams. The last year we have been working quite a bit, quite exten- 
sively, with different farm groups and farmers trying to educate 
them on those requirements. 

The first thing they need to do is come in and sign a form that 
says they will be in conservation compliance. We actually tried to 
make that as easy as we could. We simplified one of the forms es- 
pecially for specialty crop producers who do not need to answer all 
the questions in the previous form. 

So we are doing our best to make conservation compliance work 
for specialty crop producers in your region as well. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. DeLauro. 

CROP, INSURANCE 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a very quick fol- 
lowup on the crop insurance. I would just point to two GAO reports 
that came out, one in February, one in March. GAO continues to 
believe that RMA can and should do more to monitor and report 
on crop insurance costs in high-risk areas where government costs 
were found to be substantially higher in March 2015. Congress 
should consider reducing premium subsidies for the highest income 
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participants in written comments. USDA said it had no comments 
on the draft report. 

I am not going to belabor this. I am going to submit a series of 
questions on crop insurance, which include the following. 

What is the error rates for payments made through the crop in- 
surance program? Do you expect the reforms to reduce producer en- 
rollment in the program or the companies that offer crop insurance 
policies? Who receives crop insurance premium subsidies? 

Percentage of crop insurance premium subsidies. What percent- 
age went to the largest 1 percent of agribusinesses? Can you dis- 
cuss USDA’s projection for the cost of crop insurance in 2015 based 
on weather and the agricultural economy. What is the percentage 
of premiums paid compared to administrative costs? 

I am not asking you to respond to that, but I want it there be- 
cause I think one needs to have a real, tough examination of this 
program to see where the dollars are going and to whom they are 
going as part of a social safety net for farmers. I am there, but this 
whole bill is a social safety net for farmers when you begin to 
equate it with what happens on the other side of nutrition and 
other programs. 


TRADE PROMOTION 

Let me move to a couple trade questions quickly. When the Sec- 
retary was here, I expressed concern that the Washington Post de- 
termined that the net effect of the Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) 
on American jobs was actually zero. USDA’S own analysis deter- 
mined this trade agreement would not alter U.S. gross domestic 
product at all. 

If recent history is any indication, we have only to look back at 
2012 and Korea. Two years after it took effect, U.S. exports to 
Korea declined. Growing trade deficits with the country resulted in 
between 60- and 70,000 U.S. jobs lost. 

In your testimony you mentioned that, “FAS is working with 
Congress to support the passage of the trade promotion authority.” 
Right now the Administration is pursuing fast-track promotion au- 
thority that limits debate and amendment for an expansive, multi- 
lateral trade agreement, the TPP. What exactly is and has been 
FAS’s role in these negotiations? 

Let me give you my second question so that you can answer it 
all at once. And this is about Korea, as I said, 2012. Meat exports 
to Korea have significantly declined rather than increased, as pro- 
ponents of the agreement suggested would occur when it was en- 
acted. 

One analysis: Compared with the exports that would have been 
achieved at the average monthly level prior to the agreement, meat 
producers lost $42 million in poultry, pork, and beef exports to 
Korea in the first 22 months of the agreement. 

What is the overall trade balance with Korean agriculture since 
the U.S. -Korea free trade agreement was enacted in 2012? Where 
is the data derived from? And if you can provide by agriculture sec- 
tor and you can get details on the trade balance with Korea and 
Colombia since those two free trade agreements went into effect. 

What is the Foreign Agricultural Service analysis of the impact 
of TPP and TTIP on the U.S. trade balance in agricultural prod- 
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ucts? And I am going to ask you to provide the information to us 
per sector, per country involved in the negotiations, as well as the 
projected impact these agreements will have on U.S. jobs. 

Mr. Karsting. Congresswoman, we will be glad to get you as 
much of that information as we possibly can. On the Korea beef 
number that you mentioned there, and I am drawing from memory 
here, but I think the anomalies in those numbers were that just 
prior to the agreement, Korea had to depopulate a whole bunch of 
its herds. And so their indigenous production went way down. 

So it is better to compare the post-Korea number with about a 
2009 or 2010 number because I think in 2011 they had to depopu- 
late a whole bunch of their herds. And so there were some unusual 
anomalies in their local systems there. So I would just throw that 
out there as one explanation that I recall from memory. 

Ms. DeLauro. I just want to — and we can talk about whether it 
goes into the record. I asked, and this is not my information. This 
is from USDA, International Trade Administration, and U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau information. And I will give you this. California, ag ex- 
ports lag. Ag imports surge. Ag trade balance suffers. North Caro- 
lina, net exports of vegetable products fall. Texas, overall ag im- 
ports surge, ag exports fall. This is all detail. 

And they are not my numbers. I do not make them up. They 
come from all of you. They come, as I say. International Trade Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. Census Bureau. Washington State, net ex- 
ports of vegetable products fall. Oregon, exports lag behind. Ag bal- 
ance suffers. Nebraska, ag exports surge, ag exports fall, ag bal- 
ance suffers. 

Very detailed. Very, very detailed information. This is Mis- 
sissippi, Minnesota, Illinois, down the line, Delaware, data that 
comes from the organizations that compile this effort to take a look 
at what is happening with these free trade agreements and our ag 
imports, exports. 

All we talk about are exports. No one deals in the reality of im- 
ports and what that is doing to agriculture, what it is doing to 
manufacturing, or anywhere else. And I read your testimony, and 
God is in His heaven. All is right with the world. And this trade 
agreement with 12 countries is going to make a big difference than 
those that we have had, bilateral or whether we have had two 
countries. 

How do you justify, in the face of all the data that you produce, 
that this Trans-Pacific Partnership agreement is going to increase 
agriculture products around the globe and be good for American 
farmers and American families? How do you justify it? 

Mr. Karsting. I would say, first of all, when you look at the pic- 
ture, we are going to have 9 billion people on this planet by 2050, 
and there are going to be rules of the road of trade written some- 
where. We need to be engaged in that process of writing those 
rules. 

Ms. DeLauro. Do not talk to me about China. Do not talk to me 
about China because if you wanted to deal with China in the rules 
of the road, then this agreement would have a currency chapter 
that deals with currency manipulation because quite frankly, that 
is the biggest issue that is on the table in losing jobs and depress- 
ing wages. 
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So do not go down that road as every agency that comes before 
us, as the Secretary when he came before us, talked about China 
writing the rules of the road. Yes, we should be involved. We all 
support trade. Do not put us in a basket that says you are a 
Luddite or you do not understand. 

But the current practice in our trade agreements have been noth- 
ing but a detriment to American workers, American manufacturers, 
and yes, I would say to American farmers. The data is yours. It is 
not mine. I do not make it up. So let’s come up with a new trade 
paradigm that ensures that American workers, American farmers, 
come out the winners and can participate in the global market on 
that basis. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. Thank you. I hate to cut that off, but 
I did want to get one last question. 

Well, I think, if you will look at my record, I have not been 

Ms. DeLauro. I am not saying 

Mr. Aderholt. There have been some trade agreements that I 
have had some very large concerns with as well. So every time I 
see a trade agreement, I am not always on board, either. So I un- 
derstand there are concerns. 

And we could probably do a hearing on food aid reform. But I 
would like to reiterate, in my opening statement, I do not propose 
that in any way that our international food programs need to be 
cut. And I only highlight the cash assistance programs that already 
exist in the whole of the government, and that the programs under 
this Subcommittee have broad support. 

Let me just act quickly. We have got another series of votes that 
will put us past the noon hour, and I assume that you all would 
probably go on and have some other things you would enjoy doing 
for the rest of the afternoon. 

Mr. Souse. Not that we are not having fun here, Mr. Chairman. 
[Laughter]. 


AVIAN INFLUENZA 

Mr. Aderholt. I understand. But let me just ask one quick ques- 
tion about the Highly Pathogenic Avian Influenza (AI) that was 
first reported in the beginnings of the year in the back yard flocks 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Today we are seeing that more new cases are popping up, includ- 
ing commercial flocks around the country. This is a troubling devel- 
opment that could severely hurt the growth and surplus in U.S. ag- 
ricultural exports that we have experienced over the past few 
years, especially since several nations have imposed import bans on 
our poultry products on a nationwide basis rather than on a local 
or State level. There is no threat to public health or to the Nation’s 
food supply either domestically or globally. 

My question: What is FAS doing to ensure that other nations do 
not impose bans on poultry products, or at the very least limit the 
geographical scope of the ban? And I will address this to Mr. 
Karsting. 

Mr. Karsting. We are actively working at post in a lot of coun- 
tries to make sure that bans are applied geographically and not 
country-wide. I think we have 11 nations that have proposed bans 
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country- wide, and 37 have gone, I think because we have laid the 
groundwork to make sure people understand the scientific basis, to 
apply them on a more regionalized basis. 

So we continue to do that. Every time our people at post, our 
attaches, talk to their host countries, that is the message they de- 
liver. When this happened years ago, there was a much more detri- 
mental impact on our poultry exports. So I think we can suggest 
that there has been some improvement here. 

Mr. SCUSE. In 2004, Mr. Chairman, when I was Secretary for the 
State of Delaware, we experienced a case of low-path AI. Thirty 
days later, so did the State of Maryland. With that we had, I be- 
lieve at that time, 37 countries that did out-and-out bans on all 
products from the United States. 

Because of the work that has been done by the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service (APHIS), the work that has been done by 
our FAS team, the work that has been done by the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative (USTR), we have come a long way since 2004. Yes, un- 
fortunately, there are countries that are still banning products 
from all the United States. But I think it says a lot on the work 
that we have all been doing together to educate countries about 
bans, working with the World Organization for Animal Health 
(OIE), and what is right and what is wrong when countries do ex- 
perience the cases of avian influenza. 

It is unfortunate that it has spread from the West Coast now to 
the Central Flyway and into the commercial flocks. But I do know 
that APHIS is working very, very hard to try to contain this and 
do as much education and outreach as possible along with our FAS 
staff. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. Well, certainly you know it is a con- 
cern, especially for those of us that do represent areas with high 
poultry production. 

Mr. ScusE. Yes. Being from the State of Delaware, I take it quite 
seriously. 

Mr. Aderholt. Right. Sure. And of course, Maryland as well. 

But again, thank you for your presence here this morning, and 
we look forward to following up as we continue to work on our fis- 
cal year 2016 budget, the request that we are looking at, of course, 
in the appropriations process as it moves forward. 

So thank you, and the hearing is adjourned. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FIELD AGENCIES HEARING 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MARCH 19, 2015 

Questions Submitted by Chairman Robert B. Aderholt 

Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) 

Foreign National Separation Liability Trust Fund (FNSLTF) 

Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a five-year funding history table. 

Response: The Foreign National Separation Liability Trust Fund 

(FNSLTF) was authori 2 ed in the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1992 and 1993 {-P.L. 102-138). In FY 2013, FAS established the FNSLTF 
account and implemented procedures to fund and monitor its function. The 
unrecorded liabilities were funded from FAS' available prior year 
unliquidated balances. The information is provided for the record. 

(The information follows:] 

FY 2011 - $2,000,000 

FY 2012 - $1,752, 000 

FY 2013 - $8,219, 000 

FY 2014 - $0 

FY 2015 - $500,000 

■“''from unliquidated balances 


Mr. Aderholt: Funding for the FNSLTF comes from FAS S&E appropriations. 
How much did FAS allocate in FY 2015 and does FAS plan to allocate in FY 2016 
to this account? 

Response: For FY 2015, FAS plans to transfer $500,000 to cover this 
year's liability to the FNSLTF account. The iaw requires that FAS makes 
annual contribution to cover that's year's liability. 

FAS Role in International Trade 

Mr. Aderholt: In your testimony Mr. Karsting, you said FAS in 2014 
identified nearly 2,000 regulatory measures proposed by foreign governments 
that had the potential to significantly affect U.S. exports. You followed up 
that FAS staff had attacked hundreds of these. 

Please provide a table of these measures in excel format, ready for printing 
inserted into the final Questions for the Record package, with as much detail 
as possible. Please also submit this excel file electronically to the 
Subcommittee. Please organize the list as an excel table with each trade 
issue as a separate row and a column for each of the following: a) the topic 
of each measure b) the country proposing the measure c) a detailed 
description of each measure d) the FAS office working to combat each measure 
and e) the U.S, industry sectors affected by each measure and any available 
economic data affecting U.S. exports. 
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Response: FAS tracks foreign notifications to the WTO SPS and TBT 

Coirmittees on an ongoing basis and evaluates them with input from 
stakeholders to determine if they pose a threat to U.S. agricultural exports. 
Many of our stakeholders subscribe to our newsletter and/or our notification 
options, or use our on line system at: http://www.fas.usda.gov/tracking- 
regulatory-changes-wto-members for reviewing new notifications. This 
database also includes a copy of official U.S. Government comments in those 
instances in which we provided written comments back to the notifying 
country. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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USDA Foreign Service Officers 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the working relationship between FAS and 
the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) . Please include the 
cooperation and any interagency agreements, either reimbursable or MOUs, that 
exist between the two agencies. Please provide a list of overseas offices of 
APHIS that supplement the FAS offices and work. 

Response: To assure strong agricultural expertise at U.S. embassies 

around the world, the Foreign Service Act of 1981 authorized the Department 
of Agriculture to establish its own Foreign Service Personnel system. The 
Department used this authority to establish Foreign Service Personnel systems 
at two USDA agencies, the Foreign Agricultural Service and the Animal and 
Plant Inspection Service. Because of differences in the missions and type of 
staff employed by the two agencies, it is important for each agency to 
maintain its independence. However, moving toward combined administrative 
support for these offices has produced benefits for both agencies. 

FAS and APHIS consolidated its administrative support for financial 
management and human resource management. Both agencies relocate employees 
overseas, arrange foreign language training, process foreign travel, 
understand and meet complex State Department requirements, handle financial 
transactions for overseas staff and manage employees who work under two 
different personnel systems. It is essential for both agencies to cut costs 
when the weaker dollar significantly increased the cost of overseas 
operations . 

During FY 2015, FAS and APHIS executed 64 interagency or cooperative 
agreements with a total value of $22 million. These agreements covered 
personnel, information technology and services, and trade-related projects. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of the number of Foreign Service 
Office positions at both APHIS and FAS by grade, rank, step, and level for 
both FY 2015 and an estimate for FY 2016. Please provide a description 
of each level. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FAS FSO Positions by Offices in FY 2015 

COUNTRY 

CITY 

TOTAL FSO 

SFS 

FO-1 

FO-2 

FO-3 

FO-4 

Ghana 

Accra 

2 


1 


1 


Ethiopia 

Addis Ababa 

1 


1 




Algeria 

Algiers 

1 



1 



Egypt 

Cairo 

3 

1 


1 

1 


Senegal 

Dakar 

1 



1 



United Arab 
Emirates 

Dubai 

1 

1 





Kenya 

Nairobi 

1 


1 




South Africa 

Pretoria 

3 

1 


1 

1 


Morocco 

Rabat 

1 



1 



Saudi Arabia 

Riyadh 

1 



i 



Colombia 

Bogota 

2 


1 


1 
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APHIS OFFICES 


Authorized APHIS FSO Positions by Office in FY 2015 


CITY 

TOTAX. FSO 


FO-1 

FO-2 

BD-3 

FO-4 

Egypt 

Cairo 

1 



1 



Senegal 

Da kar 

1 


1 




South Africa 

Pretoria 

1 



1 



Colombia 

Bogota 

1 

1 





Brazil 

Brasilia 

1 


1 




Guatemala 

Guatemala 

City 

6 


1 

3 

2 


Peru 

Lima 

1 


1 




Mexico 

Mexico City 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Dominican 

Republic 

Santo 

Domingo 

1 






Costa Rica 

San Jose 

1 



1 



Haiti 

Port au 
Prince 

1 



1 



Panama 

Panama City 
& Pacora 

6 


1 

3 

2 


Thailand 

Bangkok 

1 


1 




Philippines 

Manila 

1 



1 



India 

Hew Delhi 

1 



1 



Belgium 

Brussels 

USED 

2 

1 


1 



Italy 

Rome 

2 



2 



China 

Beii inq 

4 

1 


2 

1 


Taiwan 

Taipei 




1 



Korea 

Seoul 

1 



1 



Japan 

Tokyo 

1 


1 





Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a brief description of the training, 
expenses, and process for becoming an FAS or APHIS officer. How is the 
process similar to the Foreign Service Officers and the Department of State? 
How does it differ? 

Response; FAS recruits Foreign Service Trainees (CS appointments) from 
all sources via USA Jobs and with recruitment assistance from our Office of 
Civil Rights. Those who meet the qualifications are Invited to our 
"assessment forum" which is an in-person set of exams that are tailored to 
assess the candidate's skills and abilities across the key competencies for a 
FS Officer: inter-personal communication, oral and written communication, 
intellectual skills, supervisory/leadership skills, and client services 
skills. Candidates are assessed by at a range of assessors over the course 
of the 5 exercises and must meet a minimum score to have passed. This 
process is very similar to the process that the Department of State uses. 
Successful candidates are then placed on a "cert" from which the Director of 
the Foreign Service makes selections and extends offers for employment as 
Foreign Service Trainees. These are term appointments and FSTs must 
successfully complete an internal AGIOO course {similar to Department of 
State's AlOO program) as well as supervisory training and training that will 
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prepare them for their overseas assignment such as crop tours which are 
tailored to individual needs. Upon posting overseas the FST becomes an FP-4. 

Regarding expense, an Industrial Psychologist was retained for expertise in 
developing the competencies, drafting the exams, training assessors, and 
running the assessment forum. The cost to FAS was approximately $102,000. 

The forum was held at a USDA facility at no additional cost to FAS. FAS does 
not pay for the travel of candidates to/from the assessment. 

See table below for core training provided to FAS Foreign Service Officers 

(F30) . 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Outgoing FSO (prior 
Post assignment) 

Long term/short term language training (depending 
on assignment) Country Area Studies, Security 
Overseas Seminar, Fundamentals of Supervision, 
Intro to Post Duty Officer Responsibilities, 
Assignment specific Foreign Affairs Counter 

Threat (FACT) training. Crucial Conversations 

Outgoing FSO (first 
assignment - FSO 
Trainee) 

Working in an Embassy, Orientation to Overseas 
Consular and Duty Officer Responsibilities, ICASS 
Basics, Influence by Design, Protocol and U.S. 
Representation Abroad, Long term/short term 
language training (depending on assignment) 

Country Area Studies, Security Overseas Seminar, 
Fundamentals of Supervision, Intro to Post Duty 
Officer Responsibilities, Assignment specific 
Foreign Affairs Counter Threat (FACT) training, 
Crucial Conversations 


FAS State Offices and Export Assistance 

Mr. Aderholt: Has FAS ever had any offices or staff, located outside of 
the National Capital Region (NCR), to assist U.S. farmers, ranchers, and 
producers with exporting their products? If so, please provide a list of the 
locations and when the offices and/or staff were closed or remain open. 

Response: Currently, FAS has one office established outside of the 
Nation Capital Region (NCR) located in Miami, Florida. The office opened in 
January 1996 with the primary mission of expanding U.S. agricultural exports 
to the 23 countries of the Caribbean Basin. In the past, E'AS briefly had 
additional domestic offices which were opened in 1998 and closed in 2000 due 
to budget constraints. The five offices were located in Sacramento, 
California, Denver, Colorado, Des Moines, Iowa, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Aderholt: Does FAS have any plans to locate any new offices or 
staff in the U.S. outside of the NCR? 

Response: FAS does not have any plans to locate any new offices or 

staff in the U.S. outside the NCR. FAS maintains communication with its 
stakeholders to talk about future opportunities. 
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Mr. Aderholt: What assistance is available domestically through USDA 
and other agencies to help those in the agricultural sector who are not 
currently considering exporting their products do so? Does FSA state and 
locally based staff play any such role? Is there an opportunity for those FSA 
staff already in place to receive training on providing export assistance to 
those in the domestica agriculture sector? 

Response: The four state regional trade groups. Food Export USA 
Northeast, Food Export of the Midwest USA, Southern United States Trade 
Association, and the Western United States Agricultural Trade Association 
each offer an array of training and services to U.S. small companies and 
cooperatives that are new to export. Such assistance is provided using funds 
from the USDA' s Market Access Program. The FSA staff does not provide 
assistance to producers to export their products. 

Official Representation and Reception Allowance (ORRA) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the amounts, by office, that will be 
allotted to each office for FY 2015 and FY 2016 for the ORRA. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


POST 

COUNTRY 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

Ghana 

Accra OAA 

so 

$2, 000 

Ethiopia 

Addis Ababa OAA 

S500 

$2,000 

Algeria 

Algiers OAA 

$0 

$2,000 

Jordan 

Amman OAA 

$1,000 

$2,000 

Turkey 

Ankara OAA 

$2, 655 

$2,000 

Thailand 

Bangkok OAA 

$2,350 

$2, 500 

China 

Beijing ATO 

so 

$1,000 

China 

Beijing OAA 

$5,760 

$5,000 

Serbia 

Belgrade OAA 

$0 

$1,500 

Germany 

Berlin OAA 

$645 

$2,000 

Colombia 

Bogota OAA 

$9,000 

$5,000 

Brazil 

Brasilia OAA 

$3,000 

$3,000 

Belgium 

Brussels - USEU 

$10,548 

$5,000 

Romania 

Bucharest OAA 

$1,500 

$500 

Hungary 

Budapest OAA 

$490 

$500 

Argentina 

Buenos Aires OAA 

$6, 950 

$2,500 

Egypt 

Cairo OAA 

$1, 100 

$2, 000 

Australia 

Canberra OAA 

$6, 150 

$3,000 

Venezuela 

Caracas OAA 

$1,000 

$500 

Caribbean Basin 

Caribbean Basin ATO 

$500 

$2,000 

China 

Chengdu ATO 

$3,800 

32,000 

Senegal 

Dakar OAA 

32,500 

32,000 

Tanzania 

Dar es Salaam OAA 

$0 

$1, 500 

United Arab 

Emirates 

Dubai OAA 

$1,000 

32,000 

Switzerland 

Geneva -USTR Mission 

$1, 800 

$2,000 

China 

Guangzhou ATO 

$2, 661 

$1,600 

Guatemala 

Guatemala City OAA 

$1, 650 

$2, 000 

Vietnam 

Hanoi OAA 

$972 

$2, 000 

Vietnam 

Ho Chi Minh City OAA 

$938 

$2,000 
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POST 

COUNTRY 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

Hong Kong 

Hong Kong ATO 

$3, 561 

$2, 500 

Pakistan 

Islamabad OAA 

$0 

$1, 500 

Turkey 

Istanbul OAA 

$1, 830 

$0 

Indonesia 

Jakarta OAA 

$1,212 

$2,500 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur OAA 

$2,875 

$2, 500 

Ukraine 

Kyiv OAA 

$3,500 

$2,000 

Nigeria 

Lagos OAA 

$0 

$500 

Peru 

Lima OAA 

$3,000 

$2, 000 

United kingdom 

London OAA 

$1,000 

$2,500 

Spain 

Madrid OAA 

$1, 600 

$2,000 

Philippines 

Manila OAA 

$3, 150 

$3, 000 

Mexico 

Mexico -City ATO 

$1, 550 

$2, 500 

Mexico 

Mexico -City OAA 

$1, 000 

$3, 000 

Mexico 

Monterrey ATO 

$400 

$2,500 

Russia 

Moscow A.TO 

$2, 659 

$1, 000 

Russia 

Moscow OAA 

$3, 549 

$3, COO 

India 

Mumbai OAA 

$4,125 

$1,200 

Kenya 

Nairobi OAA 

$1, 520 

$2,500 

India 

New Delhi OAA 

$4,150 

$3, 000 

Canada 

Ottawa OAA 

$3, 500 

$2,000 

France 

Paris OAA 

$1,800 

$3, 000 

Czech Republic 

Prague OAA 

$1,500 

$500 

South Africa 

Pretoria OAA 

$1, 600 

$3, 000 

Ecuador 

Quito OAA 

$200 

$500 

Morocco 

Rabat OAA 

$934 

$2,500 

Burma 

Rangoon OAA 

$200 

$0 

Saudi Arabia 

Riyadh OAA 


$2,000 

Italy 

Rome OAA 


$2, 500 

Costa Rica 

San Jose OAA 

$5, 638 

$2,500 

El Salvador 

San Salvador OAA 

$500 

$500 

Chile 

Santiago OAA 

$1, 900 

$3,000 

Dominican 

Republic 

Santo Domingo OAA 

$2, 181 

$3,000 

Brazil 

Sao Paulo ATO 

$4, 500 

$1,500 

Korea 

Seoul ATO 

$2, 659 

$1,500 

Korea 

Seoul OAA 

$7, 600 

$3, 000 

China 

Shanghai ATO 

$4,000 

$1,500 

China 

Shenyang ATO 

$0 

$1,500 

Bulgaria 

Sofia OAA 

$1, 500 

$1, 500 

Russia 

St Petersburg ATO 

$150 

$500 

Taiwan 

Taipei ATO 

$0 


Taiwan 

Taipei OAA 

$0 


Honduras 

Tegucigalpa OAA 

$800 

$500 

Netherlands 

The Hague OAA 

$455 

$2, 000 

Japan 

Tokyo ATO 

$3, 305 

$1, 500 

Japan 

Tokyo OAA 

$7, 970 

$3, 500 

Italy 

Rome USUN 

$1, 466 

$1, 500 

Austria 

Vienna OAA 

$970 

0 

Russia 

Vladivostok ATO 

$940 

$150 

Poland 

Warsaw OAA 

$1,750 

$2,000 

New Zealand 

Wellington OAA 

$156 

$1, 000 
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Web Based Supply Chain Management (WBSCM) 

Mr. Aderholt: GAO recently released a report documenting faults and 
mismanagement with the WBSCM system. Please update the Subcommittee on USDA 
and USAID's efforts to adopt GAO' s recommendations. Are USAID, FSA, and FAS 
using this system to track expenses and shipments? 

Response: The information is provided for the record, 

[The information follows:] 
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MAY 14 2015 


USDA 



United States Oepamnent of Agricuihire 

Office of ^cretary 
Washington. D.C.202S0 


Answer to QFR 1 1 
Page 2 of 5 


The Honorable Robert Aderhoit 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2362A Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chaiiman: 

As directed by the House Report 113-468 accompanying the Consolidated and Further 
Continuing Appropriations Act, 2015, the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) submits to 
the Committees on Appropriations the enclosed report on the status of USDA’s implementation 
of the U.S. Government Accountability Office’s (GAO) recommendations included in its March 
2014 report entitled, ‘‘International Food Aid: Better Agency Collaboration Needed to Assess 
and Improve Emergency Food Aid Procurement System” (GAO-14-22). 

USDA consulted with U.S. Agency for International Development in preparing this report. 
Thank you for your continued interest in our international food aid programs. A similar letter is 
being sent to Senator Jerry Moran, Senator Jeff Merkley, and Congressman Sam Farr. 

Sincerely, 





Enclosure 


An €quai C^rtunity BryMoysr 
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Answer to QFR 1 1 
Page 4 of 5 

USDA Report on Implementation of Recommendations in GAO Report 14-22 entitled, 
“International Food Aid: Better Agency Collaboration Needed to Assess and Improve 
Emergency Food Aid Procurement System” 

House Report 1 13-468 accompanying the Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations 
Act, 2015, directed USDA to submit this report. GAO-14-22 states its purpose as examining: 

1) the extent to which USDA and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) 
agree to use the Web-based Supply Chain Management system (WBSCM); 2) how the agencies’ 
use of WBSCM and other systems affects USDA’s ability to have accurate information about 
emergency international food aid shipments; and 3) the extent to which the agencies are 
collaborating on how to use WBSCM. 

The report had three recommendations: 

Recommendation 1: Improve USDA’s ability to account for U.S. Government funds by 
ensuring that USAID provides USDA with accurate prepositioned commodity inventory data 
that USDA can independently verify; 

Recommendation 2: Assess WBSCM’s functionality by testing the international 
procurement functions that have been modified since April 201 1 and 
document the results; and 

Recommendation 3\ Develop a written agreement signed by both agencies that clearly 
outlines the desired outcomes of their collaboration and the roles and responsibilities of 
participants, such as freight forwarders. 

In their March of 2014 official reports, USDA and USAID each articulated general agreement 
with GAO’s recommendations and recognized that closer collaboration on the design changes 
and further implementation of the WBSCM system was needed. Specifically, in response to 
Recommendation 1, USAID implemented a system that provides USDA with information on 
prepositioning inventories on a quarterly basis with the types of information, reporting time 
frames, and due dates agreed to by all parties in advance. The Quarterly Preposition Inventory 
report from USAID contains key information found on the WBSCM purchase order, including 
current location and status of the inventory, purchase date, date received, and estimated arrival 
date. For improved accuracy, USDA cross-references WBSCM to determine if the goods 
shipped from the commodity supplier have been received by the ocean carrier at the designated 
U.S. load port and validates the metric tons and commodity values. Any discrepancies or 
inconsistencies are reported back to USAID for review, and if changes are required, USAID 
resubmits a corrected report. 

In addition, USAID noted that the agency implemented a number of measures to ensure proper 
inventory control: independent contractors in prepositioned conrmodity warehouses; an 
inspection contract with a private, third party company to provide independent information and 
verification; and oversight in Washington by the contracting officer, the contracting officer's 
representative, and operational staff in the Office of Food for Peace (FFP). Washington-based 
staff and representatives from FFP Regional and Field Offices also conduct periodic site visits 
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Answer to QFR 1 1 
Page 5 of 5 

for first-hand inspections. In 2014, FFP commissioned a contractor to conduct an independent 
evaluation of the cost effectiveness and time efficiency of using prepositioned commodities. The 
contractor made several recommendations, such as the design and implementation of a 
consolidated inventory management system, a realignment of preposition inventoiy, and 
consolidated regional warehouses. USAID is reviewing these recommendations and is slated to 
begin implementation in FY 2015. 

With regard to Recommendation 2, USDA’s Farm Service Agency (FSA) assessed WBSCM’s 
flmctionality during a regular technical update in August 2014. This process led to the upgrade 
of current software releases and brought WBSCM up-to-date with the latest Systems, 
Applications, and Products in Data Processing (SAP) software (SAP is the most widely used 
software for databases). The update also included training for commodity and freight vendors 
and forwarders and improvements to hardware, such as additional memory and more powerful 
processors. These upgrades have laid the foundation for future improvements to commodity and 
transportation acquisition for USDA’s and USAID’s domestic and international food aid 
programs. 

It is important to note that, since the inception of WBSCM in April 201 1, four USDA agencies 
have successfully used WBSCM for both domestic and international commodity and 
transportation services acquisition, distribution, and tracking. The Foreign Agricultural Service, 
in coordination with FSA, is successfully using WBSCM for the purchase and shipment of 
commodities for international food assistance programs. The Agricultural Marketing Service 
purchases, via WBSCM, a variety of food products and transportation services in support of 
USDA’s National School Lunch Program and other domestic food assistance programs. The 
Food and Nutrition Service supports seven domestic feeding programs, including the Emergency 
Food Assistance Program, the Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations, and the 
Commodity Supplemental Food Program, for which commodities and transportation services are 
purchased using WBSCM. In addition, USAID uses WBSCM for processed, packaged, and bulk 
commodity acquisition. To date, USAID has chosen not to use WBSCM in the procurement of 
bulk commodity transportation services. 

For Recommendation 3, regarding an agreement between the two agencies, USDA has 
established a team to address this recommendation. The USDA team is in consultation with key 
players in USAID to define roles and responsibilities in implementing food assistance programs. 
USDA is currently developing flow charts mapping the processes handled by WBSCM and 
identifying the roles and responsibilities of WBSCM users. USDA has set up a meeting with 
USAID to clarify these roles and responsibilities and to develop a written agreement that clearly 
outlines these roles and responsibilities. The USDA team’s goal is to finalize a written 
agreement by the end of FY 2015. 

Finally, USDA notes that House Appropriations Committee report language incorporated into 
the House Report 113-468 refers to the agreement from 1991 between USDA and USAID. This 
agreement covers only the relationship between the two agencies regarding Title III of the Food 
for Peace Act, for which the Administration has not requested funds since 2002. A new 
agreement will be broader in scope. 
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Mr. Aderhoit: Have any contractors been hired to work, maintain, 
update, or improve the WBSCM system, since FY 2012? If so, please provide 
the amount and length of each contract, list the contractor, and provide a 
description of each contract including desired outcomes. 

Response: An initial contract was awarded in FY 2006, to SRA 
International, for the development, implementation and subsequently the 
operations and maintenance (O&M) of WBSCM- The contract included a base year 
and four one year options. A follow-on contract utilizing the USDA 
Application Transformation and Modernization (ATM) contracting vehicle was 
awarded to SRA International in FY 2012 for one year mandatory, one year 
optional, one six month option, one sixteen month option, and one fourth 
optional period totaling eight months for a total of four years and six 
months to provide O&M support. The contract, valued at $101,846,092.95, was 
designed to provide the following: 1) project management services required to 
ensure continued Federal IT system compliance; 2) operations and maintenance 
(O&M) support for WBSCM system administration tasks required for non- 
production and production systems; 3) continuous improvements/corrective 
maintenance; 4) user support services; 5) system support services; and 6) 
performance monitoring. 

International Cooperative Administrative Support Services (ICASS) 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide a five year funding history for ICASS 
charges to FAS to include estimates for fiscal year 2016. Please include the 
percentage and difference in year over year changes. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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International Cooperative Administrative Support Services (ICASS) 

ICASS 

Customers 

#5 

FY 2011 
Actual 

FY 2012 
Actual 

FY 2013 
Actual 

FY 2014 
Actual 

FY 2015 
Actual 

FY 2016 
Estimate 

1235 - 

Office of 
Agricultu 
ral 

Affairs 

(OAA', 

$10, 973, liO 

$11,039,839 

$10,706,650 

$10,688,163 

$9,719,536 

210,847,002 

1235.2 - 

RSFKE 
(OAA) *■ 

$1, 694, 907 

$2, 480,706 

$3,857,486 

$2,332,328 

$9,771 


1286 - 
Agricultu 
ral Trade 
Office 
{ATO) 

$1,994,188 

$2,098,902 

$2,342,493 

$2,298,712 

$2, 365,584 

$2,639,992 

1240 - US 
Mission 

to the 

Uni ted 
Nations 

$235,411 

$229,446 

$149,449 

$162,648 

$142, 540 

$159, 075 

1236 - US 
Mission 

to 

European 

Union 

$519,483 

$560,071 

$581,571 

$606,539 

$650,009 

$725,410 

1270- 
Office of 
Capacity 
Building 
(OCBD) 



$290,937 

$228,737 

$342,863 

$382,635 

USAID 

$77,542 

$68,847 

$6, 428 

$8,032 

$3,409 

$3,804 

Partial 

Year 

Invoice 

$6,824 






TOTAL 

$15,501,465 

$16,477,811 

$17,935,014 

$16,325, 159 

$13,233,712 

$14,768,823 

* Office in Kabul and Baghdad {closed end FY 14) 
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Change in Value 

ICASS Customers #s 

FT 2011 to 

FY 2012 

FY 2012 to 
FY 2013 

FY 2013 to 
FY 2014 

FY 2014 to 
FY 2015 

FY 2015 to 

FY 2016 

1235 - Office of 

Agricultural Affairs (OAA) 

$66,729 

-$333,189 

-$18,487 

-$968,627 

$1,127,466 

1235.2 - RSFME (OAA)* 

$785,799 

$1, 376,780 

-$1,525,158 

$2,322,557 


1286 - Agricultural Trade 

Office (ATOj 

$104,714 

$243, 591 

-$43,781 

$66,372 

$274,408 

1240 - US Mission to the 
United Nations 

-$5,965 

-$79, 997 

$13,199 

-$20,108 

$16, 535 

1236 - US Mission to 
European Union 

$40,588 

$21,500 

$24,968 

$43,470 

$75, 401 

127C- Office of Capacity 
Building (OCBD) 



-$62,200 

$114, 126 

$39,772 

1235.2 - RSFME (OAA)* 

-$8, 695 

-$62,419 

$1, 604 

-S4,623 

S395 

Partial Year Invoice 






TOTAL 

$976, 346 

$1,457,203 

-$1, 609,855 

S3, 091,447 

$1,535,111 


ICASS Customers #s 

FY 2011 to 
FY 2012 

FY 2012 to 
FY 2013 

FY 2013 to 
FY 2014 

FY 2014 to 
FY 2015 

FY 2015 to 

FY 2016 

1235 - Office of 

Agricultural Affairs (OAA) 

XI 

-3% 

0% 

-10% 

101 

1235.2 - RSFME (OAA)* 

32% 

36% 

-65% 

-23770% 


1286 - Agricultural Trade 

Office (ATO) 

5% 

10% 

-2% 

3% 

10% 

1240 - US Mission to the 
United Nations 

-3% 

-54% 

8% 

-14% 

10% 

1236 - US Mission to 
European Union 

71 

41 

4% 

7% 

10% 

1270- Office of Capacity 
Building (OCBD) 



-27% 

33% 

10% 

US Agency for International 
Development 

-13% 

-971% 

20% 

-136% 

10% 

Partial Year Invoice 






TOTAL 

6% 

8% 

-101 

-23% 

10% 


Mr. Aderholt: The FY 2016 Budget Request includes an increase for ICASS 
charges. This is one of many year-over-year increases requested. Please 
explain in detail what is causing the increases and what measures can be done 
to limit the increases and/or provide savings. 

Response: ICASS was established by Public Law 104-208 (Q.S. Department 
of State (DoS) appropriations bill) in 1996. The ICASS system is the 
principal means by which DoS provides and shares the cost of common 
administrative support at its more than 250 diplomatic and consular posts 
overseas to the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) and ail other customer 
agencies . 

The primary cost drivers in ICASS are; new services (i.e. furniture and 
appliance pools^ non-residential guard services), increased security 
requirements, new Embassy Compounds, the number of employees overseas to meet 
foreign policy objectives and the ICASS costs within Iraq and Afghanistan. 
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Some of the security requirements are addressed by moving employees into new 
Embassy Compounds; however, this results in additional costs due to the 
state-of-art facilities. Operating expenses of these facilities are higher 
and more costly. Unfortunately, many of the security requirements can only 
be met with additional guards, thus, higher labor costs for security 
services, a mandATOry service for all participating agencies. 

However, FAS did take action to avoid the largest cost driver within ICASS by 
closing B^AS offices located in Baghdad, Iraq and Kabul Afghanistan. In FY14, 
the ICASS costs in Baghdad, Iraq increased by $368M and in Kabul, Afghanistan 
increased by $53M. The total increases at these two posts account for 74 
percent of the overall worldwide year to year increased ICASS costs. By 
taking this action, FAS limited its exposure to the largest cost driver in 
the ICASS platform. 

However, in FY 2016, FAS will face increased ICASS costs due to growth in 
ICASS direct hire positions, mandatory subscription to ICASS furniture and 
appliance pool services and increased wage expenses for ICASS local employed 
staff (LES) . Due to hiring and wage freezes put in place to address 
Executive Orders and sequestration limits, the ICASS platform growth has been 
restricted; consequently, ICASS costs have stagnated or in some cases 
declined. Now that hiring restrictions and pay freezes have been lifted, FAS 
will face increased ICASS costs. Under ICASS regulations, participating 
agencies are required to pay their portion of theses "platform" costs. Base 
funds for ICASS charges will continue to fund these service expenses, but an 
increase is needed to cover the estimated 2016 invoice due to ICASS policy 
changes . 

Although, FAS does take other efforts to contain, avoid or reduce ICASS 
costs. FAS actively participates on interagency working groups both in 
Washington and overseas. FAS devotes staff time to vigorously monitor and 
mitigate ICASS costs. In Washington, FAS is a member of the ICASS Executive 
Board, the ICASS Working Group, and is a member of various inter-agency 
working groups that tackle policy, budgetary, and IT related issues. 

Overseas our USDA/Foreign Service Officers are voting members on the Post 
ICASS Council and the Budget Committee which verifies and approves the annual 
post budget for all agencies. Moreover, FAS conducts exhaustive and detailed 
reviews of all DoS hillings to ensure the agency has been accurately 
invoiced. Any inaccuracies are disputed immediately and persistently until 
corrected invoices are received. In addition, FAS does leverage its existing 
infrastructure in Washington to support overseas operations in areas such as 
travel, financial management, procurement, and the payment of local vendors 
and B'oreign Cf fleers' entitlements. Cverall, the shifting of services out of 
ICASS to our domestic agency as deemed appropriate and doable by management 
has resulted in savings to FAS. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many of the 31 different services does FAS utilize of 
the ICASS categories? Would it be beneficial for FAS to opt out of the 
principal categories that have caused an almost 40 percent increase in 
charges since FY 2011? 

Response: ICASS was established by Public Law 104-208 (U.S. Department 

of State (DoS) appropriations bill) in 1996. The ICASS system is the 
principal means by which DoS provides and shares the cost of common 
administrative support at its more than 250 diplomatic and consular posts 
overseas to the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) and ail other customer 
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agencies. The ICASS system is a voluntary cost distribution platform 
containing 34 cost centers (services). 

Of the 34 cost centers (services), four cost centers (services) are mandatory 
for all customer agencies at a post overseas (Basic Package Services, 

Security Services, CLO Services, Health Services) thus, 30 cost centers 
(services) are optional to a customer agency. 

Of the remaining 30 cost centers (services) the Foreign Agricultural Service 
(FAS) has established policies which restricts the use of four cost centers 
(services) provided by the ICASS system. Of the four cost centers 
(services), two cost centers Human Resources for USDH and Budget and 
Financial Plan Services are services which overseas Posts are prohibited to 
subscribe or use to conduct overseas operations. FAS self provides these 
services. The other two services. Motor Pool and Administrative Supply 
Services are only used at locations because security issues warrant the use 
of these services. 

With respect to the other 26 cost centers (services), FAS overseas Posts 
subscribe/use those services which are needed to conduct mission operations 
within assigned countries. USDA/FAS conducts exhaustive and detailed reviews 
of all DoS billings to ensure the agency has been accurately invoiced. Any 
inaccuracies are disputed immediately and persistently until corrected 
invoices are received. In addition, OSDA/FAS does leverage its existing 
infrastructure in Washington to support overseas operations in areas such as 
travel, financial management, procurement, and the payment of local vendors 
and Foreign Officers’ entitlements. Overall, the shifting of services out of 
ICASS to our domestic agency as deemed appropriate and doable by management 
has resulted in significant savings to USDA/FAS. 

Mr. Aderholt: Seeing that ICASS regulations have made certain 
principal costs mandatory without adopting changes for efficiency, as 
recommended by GAO, would FAS save money by opting out of ICASS altogether? 

Response: ICASS was established by Public Law 104-208 (U.S. Department 
of State (DoS) appropriations bill) i.n 1996. The ICASS system is the 
principal means by which DoS provides and shares the cost of common 
administrative support at its more than 250 diplomatic and consular posts 
overseas to the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) and all other customer 
agencies. The ICASS system is a voluntary cost distribution platform 
containing 34 cost centers (services). Under ICASS regulations, 
participating agencies are required to pay their portion of theses "platform" 
costs . 

Given that ICASS is a cost distribution system, the actual cost to subscribe 
to any of its services is not able to be determined with any certainty in 
out-years. In the instances where ICASS superiority over other options is 
not clear (and absent any mitigating mission-specific considerations), FAS's 
current practice is to commit to the service whose cost-benefit is 
guaranteed. For example, this has led the FAS to leverage its existing 
infrastructure in Washington to support overseas operations in areas such as 
travel, financial .management, procurement, and the payment of local vendors 
and Foreign Officers' entitlements. 

However, this is not true for all ICASS services. For example. Human 
Resource Services for local employed staff (LES) . FAS currently has 93 
locations with LES employees carrying out the objectives of FAS. In order to 
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provide Huraan Resource Services to all locations FAS would need Lhe expertise 
in local labor laws in 93 countries. The cost-benefit analysis clearly would 
show that such an investment in the FAS infrastructure would not be a cost 
savings to the U.S. taxpayer. Therefore, FAS uses the ICASS services to meet 
its need in order to meet its objectives through-out the world. FAS will 
continue to commit to services whose cost-benefit is guaranteed. 

Section 632(a) and (b) Transfers 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a five-year funding history of amounts 
received from each Section 632(a) and 632(b) transfers. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Dollars in Thousands 

Agency 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

Totals 

□SAID 

632(B) 

$35, 448 

$78,231 

$52,631 

$53, 985 

$83,365 

$28, 642 

$332,302 

DOS 632(B) 

$13, 317 

$18,896 

$6,055 

$5,837 

$3,029 

$2,035 

$49, 169 

632 (A) 

$12, 024 

$9,835 

$23,065 

$9,400 

$3,770 

$2, 128 

$60,222 

Total 

$60, 789 

$106, 962 

$81,751 

$69,222 

$90, 164 

$32,805 

$441,693 


Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a list of awardees or grantees that have 
received such funding under each program through FAS and a description, 
amount, and location of each grant or award. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Monitoring and Evaluation 

Mr. Aderholt: Does USAID or USDA give out grants, awards, or other 
forms of monetary assistance to Private Voluntary Organizations (PVOs) 
specifically to carry out Monitoring and Evaluation (M&E) programs of the 
Food for Peace (FFP) Title II programs to PVOs, NGOs, or other organizations 
that are non-implementing partners of the FFP Title II programs? If so, 
please provide a list in FY 2014 and FY 2015 of awardees or grantees that 
have received such funding and a description and amount each grant or award. 

Response: In addition to the monitoring and evaluation (M&E) 

activities included in food assistance awards, USAID has made additional 
investments to increase the M&E capacity of implementing partners and to 
ensure that high-quality, independent evaluations are conducted for 
development food assistance programs. 

The Technical and Operational Performance Support (TOPS) award, managed by a 
consortium led by Save the Children, includes a body of work related to 
M&E. In addition to organizing M&S workshops for Title II implementing 
partners, an M&E Task E’orce aims to improve the effectiveness of M&E of food 
security and nutrition programs through identifying and disseminating 
successful methods, tools, and practices; improving M&E skills of 
implementing agencies at headquarters and in the field; and ensuring that the 
priorities of implementing agencies are reflected in donor guidance. The 
Task Force supports innovation and fosters collaboration among the broad 
community of stakeholders engaged in food security programming. TOPS also 
developed an assortment of tools and resources available to all implementing 
partners. USAID provided. $5. .3 million to TOPS in 2015 and $5 million in 
2014 . 

Beginning in 2013, USAID has awarded a contract to IGF Macro, Incorporated, 
to conduct baseline evaluations for development food assistance 
programs. USAID provided $2,989,307 in FY 2015 ($2 million in D.A, $989,307 
million in Title II) and $6,155,443 in FY 2014 ($2,464,000 in DA, $3,691,443 
in Title IT) . 

Mr. Aderholt: In FY 2014 and 2015, are there any sub-grants, sub- 
awards, or sub-contracts between any PVOs and any non-implementing FFP 
partners that carry out M&E programs? 

Response: USAID emergency and development awards for food assistance 

projects include a budget for Monitoring and Evaluation (M&E) activities. In 
the past two fiscal years, there are partner organizations that have 
subgranted or subcontracted these M&E activities with other non-implementing 
FFP partners that have technical expertise in food assistance monitoring and 
evaluation. Mr . Aderholt: Please describe the activities and the purpose of 
funds made available under 7 U.S.C 1722 (f)(6), 7 U.S.C 1722 (e) {l){d), 7 

U.S.C 1722 (h)(1), and 7 U.S.C. 1726a(f). 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the activities and the purpose of funds 
made available under 7 U.S.C 1722 (f)(6}, 7 U.S.C 1722 (e) (l)(d), 7 U.S.C 

1722 (h)(1), and 7 U.S.C. 1726a(f). 
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Response: Statutory language and a description are provided for the 

record. 

[The information follows:] 


1722. Provision of agricultural commodities 


(e) Support for eligible organizations 

(1) In general 

Of the funds made available in each fiscal year under this subchapter to the 
Administrator, not less than 7,5 percent nor more than 20 percent of the 
funds shall be made available in each fiscal year to eligible organizations 
described in subsection (d), to assist the organizations in— 

(D) improving and implementing methodologies for food aid programs, including 
needs assessments (upon the request of the Administrator), monitoring, and 
evaluation. 

(f) Effective use of commodities 

To ensure that agricultural commodities made available under this subchapter 
are used effectively and in the areas of greatest need, organizations or 
cooperatives through which such commodities are distributed shall- 
(6) periodically evaluate the effectiveness of projects undertaken under this 
subchapter . 

<h) Food aid quality 

(1) In general 

The Administrator shall use funds made available for fiscal year 2014 and 
subsequent fiscal years to carry out this subchapter- 

(A) to assess the types and quality of agricultural commodities and products 
donated for food aid; 

(B) to adjust products and formulations, including potential introduction of 
new fortificants and products, as necessary to cost-effectively meet nutrient 
needs of target populations; 

(C) to test prototypes; 

(D) to adopt new specifications or improve existing specifications for 
micronutrient fortified food aid products, based on the latest developments 
in food and nutrition science, and in coordination with other international 
partners 

(E) to develop new program guidance to facilitate improved matching of 
products to purposes having nutritional intent, in coordination with other 
international partners; 

F) to develop improved guidance for implementing partners on how to address 
nutritional deficiencies that emerge among recipients for whom food 
assistance is the sole source of diet in emergency programs that extend 
beyond 1 year, in coordination with other international partners; and 
(G) to evaluate, in appropriate settings and as necessary, the performance 
and cost-effectiveness of new or modified specialized food products and 
program approaches designed to meet the nutritional needs of the most 
vulnerable groups, such as pregnant and lactating mothers, and children under 
the age of 5. 

1726 a. Administration 


(f) Program oversight, monitoring, and evaluation 
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(1) Duties of Administrator 

The Administrator, in consultation with the Secretary, shall establish 
systems and carry out activities— 

(A) to determine the need for assistance provided under this 
subchapter; and 

(B) to improve, monitor, and evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the assistance provided under this subchapter to maximize the impact 
of the assistance. 

(2) Requirements of systems and activities 

The systems and activities described in paragraph (1) shall include— 

(A) program monitors in countries that receive assistance under this 
subchapter; 

(B) country and regional food aid impact evaluations; 

(C) the identification and implementation of best practices for food 
aid programs; 

(D) the evaluation of monetization programs; 

(E) early warning assessments and systems to help prevent famines; and 

(F) maintenance of information technology systems. 

(3) Contract authority 

(A) In general 

Subject to subparagraphs (B) and (C) , in carrying out administrative 
and management activities relating to each activity carried out by the 
Adm.inistrator under paragraph (1), the Administrator may enter into 
contracts with 1 or more individuals for personal service to be performed 
in recipient countries or neighboring countries. 

(B) Prohibition 

An individual who enters into a contract with the Administrator under 
subparagraph (A) shall not be considered to be an employee of the Federal 
Government for the purpose of any law (including regulations) 
administered by the Office of Personnel Management. 

(C) Personal service 

Subparagraph (A) does not limit the ability of the Administrator to 
enter into a contract with any individual for personal service 
under section 1722(a) of this title. 

(4) Funding 

(A) In general 

Subject to section 1722(h)(3) of this title, in addition to other funds 
made available to the Administrator to carry out the monitoring of 
emergency food assistance, the Administrator may implement this 
subsection using up to $17,000,000 of the funds made available under this 
subchapter for each of fiscal years 2014 through 2018, except for 
paragraph (2) (F), for which not more than $500,000 shall be made 
available for each of the fiscal years 2014 through 2018. 

(B) Limitations 

(1) In general 

Subject to clause (ii), of the funds made available under 
subparagraph (A), for each of fiscal years 2009 through 2018, not more 
than $8,000,000 m.ay be used by the Administrator to carry out paragraph 

(2) (E) . 

(ii) Condition 

No funds shall be made available under subparagraph (A) , in 
accordance with clause (i), unless not less than $8,000,000 is made 
available under chapter 1 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2151 et seq.) for such purposes for such fiscal year. 


7 U.S.C 1722 (f)(6) and 7 U.S.C 1722 (e) (1) (d) 
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USAID and its partners have a variety of checks and balances in place to 
monitor food assistance programs and continue to improve these methodologies. 
At the pre-distribution phase, USAID identifies beneficiaries using 
vulnerability criteria, ensures the safety and quality of U.S. in-kind, 
regionally and locally purchased commodities, and conducts internal and 
external market analyses to ensure food assistance does not disrupt local 
markets. During food distributions or transfers, USAID uses several tools to 
ensure targeted beneficiaries receive assistance; these include biometrics 
such as ID cards, finger prints, or iris scans; electronic distribution of 
transfers; distinct marking of paper vouchers; regular in-person and 
unannounced visits to beneficiary households, distribution sites, or vendor 
shops. USAID also periodically re-verifies program beneficiaries to make sure 
that they are still in need of food assistance. Post distribution, USAID 
tracks food purchased through vouchers or cash transfers; monitors usage of 
vouchers through banks ^ electronic systems; provides hotline numbers for 
beneficiaries to report problems; conducts randomized follow up phone calls 
or visits; and supports third party monitoring in countries where it is 
difficult for USAID staff to monitor safely. 

USAID also continues to evaluate the effectiveness of its projects and 
support ongoing research on food aid quality and sustainability. Starting in 
FY 2017, all Title II development programs will be required to externally 
contract final impact evaluations to ensure comparability with USAID's Office 
of Food for Peace contracted baseline data. Building on the recommendations 
of the first phase of the Food Aid Quality Review {2009 - 2011), USAID is 
now in its second phase (2012 - 2015) and is working on several activities. 
These include advancing the evidence base through production and testing of 
improved food products, packaging and delivery methods, comparative studies 
of products' nutritional effectiveness and cost-effectiveness, implementation 
research and pilot projects, and facilitation of interagency and multi- 
sectoral coordination to improve food aid products, programming and 
processes . 


7 U.S.C 1722 (h) (1) 

(A) In 2014, USAID finalized a field study in Malawi which assessed 
whether recommending a larger quantity of oil (as per the Food Aid Quality 
Review 2011 recommendations) with Corn-soy blend than had been previously 
recommended would improve nutritional outcomes. The initial analysis of the 
data suggests that it is possible to achieve changes in beneficiaries' 
behavior that improves consumption of the nutrition-dense foods provided for 
children under two by providing additional oil. 

In 2014 USAID initiated two multi-year field trials, one in Burkina Faso 
and one in Sierra Leone, to assess the cost-effectiveness of four new or 
upgraded specialized products for treatment and prevention of moderate 
malnutrition (Supercereal Plus, Ready to Use Supplementary Food and Corn-soy 
blend with whey) to determine the cost-effectiveness of these products. The 
trial in Burkina Faso had enrolled all 6,000 participants by June 2015 and is 
following the children for 18 months. The trial in Sierra Leone was stopped 
in July 2014 due to the Ebola Virus Epidemic. It is likely that a new study 
will begin in Sierra Leone in the first half of 2016. Both studies are 
scheduled to be concluded in late 2017 and the analysis complete and 
recommendations will be formulated by 2018. 
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(B) During 2014 and 2015, USAID worked together with USDA to complete 
the necessary background work for the introduction of fortified rice. USDA 
has now completed its first procurement of fortified rice and USAID will 
procure its first 3,000 metric tons in early 2016. In addition, USAID 
supported accelerated shelf-life studies of the new products to assess their 
ability to withstand storage conditions in the field. In 2015, the first 
report of these tests was submitted to partners and modifications to several 
testing specifications for quality and safety of the products are in 
development by implementing partners. 

(C) Corn-soy blend (CSB) 14, made up of fortified, blended flour and 
whey protein concentrate, and Ready-to-Use-Supplementary Food (RUSF) , both 
among the products recommended in the Food Aid Quality Review, are being 
tested in field trials for treatment and prevention of moderate acute 
malnutrition in children younger than five years of age and further stunting 
beyond six months of age. 

(D) The work to develop the specifications for fortified rice started 
in 2014 is ongoing. In addition, USAID developed specifications for High 
Energy Biscuits in 2014. A major improvement of specifications for lipid 
nutritional spreads will be posted on the USDA website in early 2016. This 
is a result of a two-year effort through the Food Aid Quality Review to 
harmonize premix specifications of Ready-to-Use Therapeutic Food {RUTF) for 
the treatment of severe acute malnutrition; Ready-to-Use-Supplementary Food, 
for the treatment of moderate acute malnutrition; and Medium Quantity Lipid 
Nutritional Spread (LNS) for the prevention of acute malnutrition. This 
effort has brought together the World Food Program (WFP), UNICEF, USAID and 
USDA into a working group that started out looking at how efficiencies in the 
products could be improved and has now developed into programming 
guidance. One result of the collaboration has been the introduction of a 
CODEX guideline, or an international standard for food products, for RUTF 
that is now under review by the Codex Nutrition Committee (an international 
panel of nutrition experts convened by the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization) . The process of updating specifications is ongoing and updated 
specifications for wheat-soy blend will be introduced early in FY 2016. 

(E) In 2014 and 2015 USAID introduced new fact sheets explaining both 
the purposes and programming of the products and their nutritional 
content. These fact sheets are being updated as new evidence is 
available. In FY 2016, USAID intends to carry out a landscape analysis both 
internally and with its partners to identify what programming needs should be 
addressed in harmonized guidance. An important emphasis in the third phase 
of the Food Aid Quality Review will be how to institutionalize an evidence- 
based process for updating nutrition guidance on products, programming and 
process. In FY 2015, the Food Aid Quality Review team continued to work on a 
product rollout report that will be shared as part of the development of 
program guidance. The report analyzes the experience of USAID during the 
period of Food Aid Quality Phase II and will make recommendations for future 
product rollouts. 

(F) One of the purposes of USAID's field studies is to provide 
evidence-based guidance to partners for addressing the risk of nutritional 
deficiencies. These recommendations will be completed at the end of the 
field trials. At the same time, there is an ongoing review of literature 
looking at all research focused on prevention and treatment of moderate acute 
malnutrition. This continuing literature review will be incorporated into 
guidance for partners as well. 
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(G) USAID set up a series of field trials beginning in 2014 to test the 
cost-effectiveness of the new and modified specialized food products and 
program'approaches in treating and preventing moderate acute malnutrition in 
children under five and prevention of further stunting in children between 
six and 24 months. Looking at cost-effectiveness rather than efficacy is a 
relatively new approach and a new tool is under development to be able to 
more accurately evaluation cost-effectiveness. Work on this tool began in 
2014 and its use is now being tested in the field. 

7 U.S.C. 1726a(f) 

In an effort to improve USAID's monitoring of food security programs and to 
be able to predict vulnerability among food insecure populations USAID 
executes Section 207 (f) contracts under the Food for Peace act, including: 

1. USAID contracts with the Famine Early Warnirsg System (FEWS NET), a 
leading provider of early warning and analysis on food insecurity. 

2. USAID contracts with third-party firms to conduct evaluation-related 
activities for development food assistance projects. Most recently in FY 
2015, USAID conducted two baseline studies of new projects in Bangladesh 
and Mali, as well as final evaluations in the Democratic Republic of Congo 
and Ethiopia. 

3. USAID supports the Food for Peace Management Information System to 
effectively track programs, proposals and financial operations. 

4. USAID provides support staff to Missions, including field-based 
Monitoring & Evaluation Officers and Food for Peace Officers focused on 
development projects . 

5. USAID contracts to ensure Washington-based staff can monitor food 
assistance programs in-person throughout the year. 

6. USAID contracts with the Agency-wide Global Environmental Management 
Support (GEMS), which provides technical and administrative support for 
environmental compliance screening and review systems. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Has USAID in the past or have plans in the future to 
provide grants or awards wholly specific to any of the sections of law 
referenced in the previous question? 

Response: USAID is committed to advancing the effectiveness of food 
assistance programming, and manages several awards specific to improving food 
aid quality and monitoring and evaluation of food assistance programming. 

7 U.S.C 1722 (f) (6) and 7 U.S.C 1722 (e) {l){d}: The Technical and 

Operational Performance Support (TOPS) award, managed by a consortium led by 
Save the Children, is a learning mechanism that generates, captures, 
disseminates, and applies the highest quality information, knowledge, and 
promising practices in food assistance programming to ensure that more 
communities and households benefit from the U.S. Government's investment in 
fighting global hunger. 

7 U.S.C 1722 (h) (1) : The Food Aid Quality Review, entering its third phase, 
has guided USAID's efforts to improve the formulation and programming of 
Title II commodities in order to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of 
food assistance. 

7 U.S.C. 1726a{f): USAID has provided and plans to continue providing 
several awards specific to this section of law. 

• The Famine Early Warning Systems Network (FEWS Net) is a leading 
provider of early warning and analysis on food insecurity. FEWS Net 
provides evidence-based analysis of food security indicators, markets, 
and trade on 35 countries. 

• USAID has contracted with a third party firm to conduct baseline 
evaluations since 2013. In addition to independent baseline 
evaluations, USAID plans to contract with a third party firm to conduct 
final evaluations in the future. 

• USAID has two contracts for the development and management of the Food 
for Peace Management Information System. 

• USAID has personal services contracts for field-based Monitoring & 
Evaluation Officers 

Mr. Aderholt: Please list all grants or awards provided in FY 2014 and 
planned for FY 2015 awarded for the purposes of the sections of law 
referenced in the previous question, including a list of the recipients, the 
amount of funding, and a description of the award or grant. 

Response: USAID provided Title II funding to the organizations listed 
below for the purposes of advancing the effectiveness of food assistance 
programming. USAID provided additional Title II resources to Agency-wide 
awards that support food assistance programming, as well as toward Personal 
Services Contracts both in Washington and in the field. 


7 U.S.C 1722 (f) (6) and 7 U.S.C 1722 (e) (1) (d> 
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Technical and Operational Performance Support (TOPS) : A learning mechanism 
that generates, captures, disseminates, and applies the highest quality 
information, knowledge, and promising practices in food assistance 
programming to ensure that more communities and households benefit from the 
U.S. Government's investment in fighting global hunger. 

Save the Children 
FY 2014: $5,000,000 

FY 2015: $5,300,000 

7 U.S.C 1722 (h) (1) 

Food Aid Quality Review: Guides USAID's efforts to improve the formulation 
and programming of Title II commodities in order to improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of food assistance. 

Tufts University, Friedman School of Nutrition 

FY 2014: $4,500,000 

FY 2015: n/a 

7 U.S.C. 1726a(f) 

• Famine Early Warning Systems Network (FEWS Net) : A leading provider of 
early warning and analysis on food insecurity. FEWS Net provides 
evidence-based analysis of food security indicators, food prices, 
markets, and trade on 35 countries. 

Chemonics International, Inc. 

FY 2014: $2,000,000 

FY 2015: $7,920,094 

Note: Additional resources from the Development Assistance and 
International Disaster Assistance Account were provided to the FEWS Net 
contract . 

• Baseline Evaluations: Independent, third party baseline evaluation of 
food security indicators in countries beginning new development food 
assistance programs. 

ICF Macro, Inc. 

FY 2014 : $3, 691, 443 

FY 2015: $989,307 

Note: Additional Community Development Fund resources from the 

Development Assistance account were provided to the ICF Macro, Inc., 
contract. 

• Food for Peace Management Information System: Computer system to 
effectively track programs, proposals, and financial operations. 
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Devis 
FY 2014 : 
FY 2015: 
Micropact 
FY 2014 : 
FY 2015: 


$291, 923, 12 
$500, 000.00 

$208,076.88 

n/a 


Note: Additional International Disaster Assistance account resources 

were provided to Devis and Micropact for the management and development 
of the Food for Peace Management Information System. 


• Monitoring & Evaluation Officers: Field-based staff based in Regional 
Missions overseeing monitoring & evaluation of food assistance 
activities . 


PSC Contracts 
FY 2014: $317,259 

FY 2015: $275,111 

Note: Additional funds were used for personal services contracts for 
field-based Food for Peace Officers and Foreign Service Nationals, a 
portion of whose work time was dedicated to monitoring food assistance 
programming. Funds under this section are also used to allow foreign 
and civil service Food for Peace staff based in Washington to travel 
for the purposes of monitoring program implementation. 
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Foreign Agricultural Service 

Mr. Aderholt:: For all FAS overseas offices, please provide a table 
organized by region and country that provides the following information: the 
type of office, the number of American and foreign national staff located at 
the office, the annual cost to operate the office, and the number of years 
FAS has operated that office. 

Response: Below is a table of FAS overseas offices organized by region 

{Africa/Middle East, Western Hemisphere, South and Southeast Asia, Europe and 
North Asia) . The information provided includes location, type of office, 
number of American and foreign national staff, the FY15 estimated annual cost 
to operate each office, and the number of years FAS has operated that office. 
Since FAS is following the Department of State practice of replacing Foreign 
Service Nationals (FSN) with Locally Employed Staff (LES) . FSNs are 
considered direct hire employees while LES are contract employees hired under 
Personal Service Agreem.ents. As FSNs leave/retire, they are replaced with 
LES, which provides som.e cost savings for FAS. The information is submitted 
for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


REGION 

COUNTRY 

CITY 

OAA/ATO 

1/ 

AM/ 

STAFF 2/ 

FSN/ LES 
STAFF 

ANNUAL 
COST 3/ 

YEARS 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Algeria 

Algiers 

OAA 


2 

$436,587 

30 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Angola 

Luanda 

OAA 

0 

1 

$136,568 

2 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Egypt 

Cairo 

OAA 

3 

6 

$817,225 

59 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Ethiopia 

Addis Ababa 

OAA 


2 

$300,552 

4 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Ghana 

Accra 

OAA 

2 

3 

$486,730 

4 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Israel 

Tel Aviv 

OAA 

0 

3 

$453,245 

55 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Jordan 

Amman 

OAA 

0 

1 

$116,377 

26 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Kenya 

Nairobi 

OAA 


4 

$448,373 

58 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Mozambique 

Maputo 

OAA 

0 

I 

$138,002 

6 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Nigeria 

Lagos 

OAA 

0 

3 

$530,993 

54 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Saudi Arabia 

Riyadh 

OAA 


2 

$529,836 

24 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Senegal 

Dakar 

OAA 


3 

$392,576 

10 
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REGION 

COUNTRY 

CITY 

OAA/ATO 

1/ 

AM/ 

STAFF 2/ 

FSN/ LES 
STAFF 

ANNUAL 
COST 3/ 

YEARS 

Africa and 
Middle East 

South Africa 

Pretoria 

OAA 

3 

5 

$1,068,397 

59 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Tanzania 

Dar es Salaam 

OAA 

0 


$37,213 

1 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Tunisia 

Tunis 

OAA 

0 

2 

$142,595 

33 

Africa and 
Middle East 

United Arab 
Emirates 

Dubai 

OAA 

I 

4 

$733,577 

21 

Africa and 
Middle East 

Morocco 

Rabat 

OAA 

1 

3 

$452,744 

57 

Europe 

Austria 

Vienna 

OAA 

0 

2 

$564,931 

60 

Europe 

Belgium 

Brussels 

USEU 

OAA 

4 

7 

$2,303,127 

54 

Europe 

Bosnia/ 

Herzegovina 

Sarajevo 

OAA 

0 


$102,044 

15 

Europe 

Bulgaria 

Sofia 

OAA 

0 

2 

$182,580 

23 

Europe 

Croatia 

Zagreb 

OAA 

0 


$139,803 

12 

Europe 

Czech 

Republic 

Prague 

OAA 

0 


$176,674 

20 

Europe 

France 

Paris 

OAA 

! 

4 

$900,873 

59 

Europe 

Germany 

Berlin 

OAA 

1 

4 

$794,693 

24 

Europe 

Hungary 

Budapest 

OAA 

0 


$103,978 

59 

Europe 

Italy 

Rome (USUN) 

OAA 

1 

2 

$437,952 

36 

Europe 

Italy 

Rome 

OAA 

1 

4 

$759,933 

61 

Europe 

Kazakhstan 

Astana 

OAA 

0 


$81,287 

6 

Europe 

Netherlands 

The Hague 

OAA 

1 

3 

$834,301 

61 

Europe 

Poland 

Warsaw 

OAA 

1 

4 

$728,397 

55 

Europe 

Romania 

Bucharest 

OAA 

0 

2 

$130,597 

35 


Russia 

Moscow 

OAA 

3 

8 

$1,457,084 

59 

Europe 

Russia 

Moscow 

ATO 

I 

3 

$456,694 

19 

Europe 

Russia 

St. Petersburg 

ATO 

0 



20 

Europe 

Russia 

Vladivostok 

ATO 

0 



19 

Europe 

Serbia/ 

Montenegro 

Belgrade 

OAA 

0 



16 

Europe 

Spain 

Madrid 

OAA 

1 

3 

$634,140 

59 

Europe 

Switzerland 

Geneva 

(USTR) 

OAA 

3 




Europe 

Turkey 

Ankara 

OAA 

2 

4 

$731,688 


Europe 

Turkey 

Istanbul 

OAA 

0 

2 

$248,116 


Europe 

Ukraine 

Kyiv 

OAA 

1 

3 

$403,599 
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REGION 

COUNTRY 

CITY 

OAA/ATO 

1/ 

AM/ 

STAFF 2/ 

FSN/ LES 
STAFF 

ANNUAL 
COST 3/ 

YEARS 

Europe 

United 

Kingdom 

London 

OAA 

1 

4 

$1,004,164 

60 

North Asia 

China 

Beijing 

OAA 

6 

!0 

$2,093,133 

38 

North Asia 

China 

Beijing 

ATO 

1 

7 

$793,565 

35 

North Asia 

China 

Chengdu 

ATO 

! 

5 

$538,614 

7 

North Asia 

China 

Guangzhou 

ATO 

1 

9 

$817,672 

29 

North Asia 

China 

Shanghai 

ATO 

2 

9 

$1,368,321 

19 

North Asia 

China 

Shenyang 

ATO 

1 

4 

$739,380 

6 

North Asia 

Hong Kong 

Hong Kong 

ATO 


6 

$1,214,617 

55 

North Asia 

Japan 

Osaka 

ATO 

0 

3 

$548,384 

22 

North Asia 

Japan 

Tokyo 

OAA 

4 

7 

$1,991,190 

59 

North Asia 

Japan 

o 

o 

ATO 


5 

$1,123,822 

28 

North Asia 

Korea 

Seoul 

OAA 

3 

7 

$1,019,933 

34 

North Asia 

Korea 

Seoul 

ATO 


6 

$1,058,102 

58 

North Asia 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

OAA 

2 

4 

$452,054 

47 

North Asia 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

ATO 


4 

$1,132,387 

22 

South Asia 

Australia 

Canberra 

OAA 


3 

$659,577 

59 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

Dhaka 

OAA 

0 

2 

$169,719 

40 

South Asia 

Burma 

Rangoon 

OAA 

0 

2 

$97,056 

60 

South Asia 

India 

New Delhi 

OAA 

3 

8 

$917,076 

59 

South Asia 

India 

Mumbai 

OAA 


3 

$403,190 

5 

South Asia 

Indonesia 

Jakarta 

OAA 

2 

8 

$834,406 

59 

South Asia 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

OAA 


4 

$509,555 

59 

South Asia 

New Zealand 

Wellington 

OAA 

0 

2 

$244,172 

59 

South Asia 

Pakistan 

Islamabad 

OAA 


5 

$585,131 

47 

South Asia 

Philippines 

Manila 

OAA 

2 

6 

$669,645 

53 

South Asia 

Singapore 

Singapore 

OAA 

0 

2 

$350,433 

35 

South Asia 

Thailand 

Bangkok 

OAA 

2 

6 

$730,654 

58 

South Asia 

Vietnam 

Hanoi 

OAA 

2 

5 

$565,216 

18 

South Asia 

Viemam 

Ho Chi Minh 
City 

OAA 


5 

$560,775 

14 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Argentina 

Buenos Aires 

OAA 

2 

5 

$1,003,551 

60 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Brazil 

Brasilia 

OAA 

3 

3 

$1,053,302 

42 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Brazil 

Sao Paulo 

ATO 


5 

$1,078,303 

60 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Canada 

Ottawa 

OAA 

2 

5 

$815,312 

60 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Canada 

Toronto 

OAA 

0 


$311,871 

10 
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REGION 

COUNTRY 


OAA/ATO 

1/ 

AM/ 

STAFF 2/ 

FSN/ LES 
STAFF 

ANNUAL 
COST 3/ 

YEARS 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Caribbean 

Basin 

Miami 

ATO 

4 

0 

$95,035 

16 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Chile 

Santiago 

OAA 

1 

4 

$661,890 

60 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Colombia 

Bogota 

OAA 

2 

7 

$947,278 

59 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Costa Rica 

San Jose 

OAA 

2 

5 

$713,636 

59 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Dominican 

Republic 

Santo 

Domingo 

OAA 

1 

5 

$580,865 

57 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Ecuador 

Quito 

OAA 

0 

2 

$253,875 

59 

Western 

Hemisphere 

El Salvador 

San Salvador 

OAA 

0 

2 

$220,242 

59 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Guatemala 

Guatemala 

City 

OAA 

2 

4 

$570,280 

58 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Honduras 

Tegucigalpa 

OAA 

0 

2 

$169,404 

15 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Jamaica 

Kingston 

OAA 

0 

I 

$668,767 

17 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

ATO 

2 

4 

$635,816 

22 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

OAA 

4 

7 

$1,163,567 

59 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Mexico 

Monterrey 

ATO 

1 

4 

$466,141 

13 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Nicaragua 

Managua 

OAA 

0 

2 

$127,690 

16 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Panama 

Panama City 

OAA 

0 

2 

$178,772 

23 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Peru 

Lima 

OAA 

2 

5 

$972,156 

59 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Venezuela 

Caracas 

OAA 

1 

6 

$739,304 

58 


// Office of Agricultural Affairs (OAA) and Agricultural Trade Office (A TO) 

2/ American (AM) ) including 3 Civil Service Employees in Miami, FL Office 

3/ Annual operating costs includes LE Staff salary and benefits; operating expenses: ICASS and Capital Security 

Cost Sharing (CSCS). Please note that previous years ' figures did NOT include ICASS and CSCS 
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Ethanol Promotion Abroad 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the total amount of funds 
and a breakdown by recipient organization, funding source, and amount for 
each project for any activities related to the promotion of ethanol abroad 
for each fiscal year's 2010 thru 2015. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


Recipient 

Funding 

Fiscal 

Organization 

Source 

Year 

Growth Energy 

EMP 

2013 

Soil & Water 



Conservation Society 

EMP 

2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

MAP 

2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

MAP 

2015 


Activity Title 

U. S. Ethanol Expansion 

Funding 

Approved 

Study Mexico 

The 4th Sino-U.S. Advanced 

$83,500 

Biofuels Forum 

Explore opportunities to 

$70, 734 

expand U.S. ethanol exports 
U.S. Ethanol Export 

Promotion in Selected 

$120,000 

Countries 

$420,000 

TOTAL : 

$694,234 


Premium Travel Report 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Premium Class Travel Report required 
to be submitted to GSA for fiscal year 2015. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FAS Premium Cbss Travel 201 5 


Fiscal 

Year 

Federal 

Aaencv 

Travel Date 

Traveler Name 

Orieio 

Dcstioatjoa 

Exception 

Code 

Prein. 

Travel Ivne 

Purpose 

Code 

Premium 

Fare 

Coach 

Fare 

2015 

USDA 

10/28/2014 QU1CK.BRYCE 

Washington. DC 

San Jose. Costa Rica 

Bi 

Bus Class 

MSN 

$1,160 

$324 

2015 

USDA 

11/5/2014 

SCUSE.MICHAH. 

Washington, DC 

Beijing. China 

Bl 

Bus Class 

MSN 

$5,393 

$1,478 

2015 

USDA 

i 1/8/2014 

SCUSE, MICHAEl. 

Beijing, China 

Washingtoa DC 

Bl 

Bus Class 

M.SN 

55,393 

$1,478 

2015 

USDA 

4/18/2015 

KARSnNG.PfirUP 

Newark. NJ 

Hong Kong. Vietnam 

B6 

Bus Class 

MSN 

$1,142 

$305 

2015 

USDA 

5/31/2015 

SCUSE, MICHAEL 

Philadel(4)i3. PA 

Sareo Domingo 

B! 

Bus Class 

MSN 

$3,856 

$650 

2015 

USDA 

6/12/2015 

MUSKOWTrZ, BENJAMIN 

Washii^n, DC 

Amman. Jordan 

B8 

Bus Class 

MSN 

$5,134 

$1,374 

2015 

USDA 

8/23/2015 

1 

1 

WasWr^on. IX! 

Senegal. Gabon 

Afghanistan. Ka^^chstan. 

S6 

Bus Class 

MSN 

$12,332 

$0 

2015 

USDA 

9/23/2015 

BARANNIK, ANE«E1 

WasNrglon, DC 

Vietnam. Ban^adesh 

Bl 

Bus Class 

MSN 

$19,641 

$6,207 

2015 

USDA 

9/26/2015 

KARSTTNG. PHILIP 

Waslanpon, DC 

San I-rifixiso. T^pei. Taiwan 

B6 

Bus Class 

MSN 

$6,968 

$1,516 

2015 

USDA 

9/26/2015 

BIRGIRIMANA ALPHCWSE Addis Nxixi tthwwa 

Washmeloa DC 

Bl 

Bus Class 

MSN 

Stl,7!3 

$5,327 


Food for Progress 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a five year funding history table for Food 
for Progress (FFPr) . Please provide separate columns for each: funds 
provided by CCC, PL 480, the amount credited to 7 U.S.C. 1736o{f) (3), the 
amount of comiTiOdities purchased, amount of monetized proceeds given to PVOs, 
and the rate of monetization. 
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Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: How much did sequestration reduce the shipping limitation 
from $40 million per 7 U.S.C. 1736o(f)C3) in FFPr in each FY 2013-2015? What 
is the expectation under current law for 2016? 

Response: The FY 2013 FFPr transportation funds were decreased by 

$2,040,000 due to sequestration. The FY 2014 FFPr transportation funds were 
decreased by $2,880,000 due to sequestration. The FY 2015 FFPr transportation 
funds were decreased by $2,920,000 due to sequestration. For FY 2016 since 
the sequestration rate is set at 6.8 percent, FFPr transportation funds would 
be decreased by $2,720,000. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table for each fiscal year 2008-2015 
that shows the amount of Ocean Freight Differential Reimbursements credited 
to the shipping limitation for FFPr. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Ocean Freight Differential 
Reimbursements 
Credited to FFProgress 
Transportation Funds 


Ocean Freight 
Differential 

Fiscal Year Reimbursements 

2015* 

$10, 083, 406 

2014 

$8,000,000 

2013 

$10,000,000 

2012 

$10,000,000 

2011 

$10,000,000 

2010 

$3,499, 363 

2009 

$12,710, 977 

2008 

$12, 423,791 


* / FY 2015 is the last year for reimbursents 

Mr. Aderholt: What was the total amount of proposals USDA 
received and actually awarded from PVOs for each fiscal year 2011-2015? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


Fiscal 

Year 

Number of PVO 
proposals 

received 

Number of PVO 

proposals 

awarded 

Number of Gov^ t 

to Gov't 

proposals 

received 

Nxamber of 

Gov' t to Gov' t 

proposals 

awarded 

2015 

16 

6 

3 

3 

2014 

39 

7 

0 

0 

2013 

54 

8 

3 

1 

2012 

53 

13 

5 

1 

201 1 

67 

12 

3 

1 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide an estimate of total program outlays, 
commodity purchases, and total dollar awards to PVOs if the shipping 
limitation under 7 U.S.C. 1736c(f)(3) was amended to: a) $50 million, b) $60 
million, and c) $70 million. Please provide data for each separate scenario 
under a), b) , and c}. 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


Estimated Outlays, Commodity Purchases, and Awards for Food for Progress 
under Different Scenarios for Transportation Caps 

Transportation 

Cap 

MTs 

Commodity 

Ocean 

Freight 

CCC Admin & 

other non 

commodity 

costs 

Projected 

Total 

Agreement 

Value 

$50 Million 

187,016 

$115, 138,027 

$50,000,000 

$13, 626, 420 

$178, 764, 447 

560 Million 

225, 672 

$137,508,074 

$60,000,000 

$16,351,704 

$213, 859, 778 

$70 Million 

263, 030 

$160,088,350 

$70,000,000 

$19, 622,044 

$249, 710,394 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the amount, tonnage, description of how 
the subsidized wheat program in Jordan operates MOUs and other documents 
between the U.S. Government and the Government of Jordan (GOJ) , and ideas or 
plans for development projects to be used in the recently announced FFPr in 
Jordan . 

Response: The FFPr agreement with the Government of Jordan (GOJ) 

stipulates that 100,000 MT of hard red wheat, valued at approximately $25.1 
million, will be donated to the GOJ. The GOJ will bear the cost of 
transportation of the commodities, and monetization proceeds will not be used 
to reimburse transportation costs. The Council of Food for Progress (CAP) 
will administer the FFPr program and will reach a consensus on program 
implementation and disbursements of monetization proceeds. The CAP will be 
comprised of the Minister of Planning and International Cooperation or his 
designated representative, the Agricultural Counselor of the U.S. (resident 
in Cairo) or his designee, a representative from the Food Assistance Division 
of USDA/FAS, and a representative from the United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID), who will serve as a non-voting member. 

The agreement stipulates that activities should focus on key themes of 
increasing agricultural production and expanding agricultural markets and 
trade over a period of approximately four years. Ten activities have been 
agreed upon by the CAP and approved by the U.S. Embassy in Amman. Eight 
activities will be implemented by the Ministry of Agriculture (MOA) , one will 
be implemented by the Jordan Food and Drug Administration (JFDA), and one 
will be implemented by the Jordan Valley Authority (JVA) . The following is a 
list of the ten activities that will be implemented under this FY 2015 FFPr 
agreement . 

The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Activity 

Implementing Agency 

Upgrade Amman pesticide residue lab 

MOA 

Establish a pesticide residue lab in the 
Jordan Valley 

MOA 

Upgrade existing agricultural border 
centers 

MOA 

Establishment of a marketing database 

MOA 

Establishment of a veterinary quarantine 
station in Aqaba 

MOA 

Develop pastoral communities in Badia 

MOA 

Develop a veterinary drug residue testing 

lab 

MOA 

Water harvesting project 

MOA 

JFDA residue lab 

JFDA 

Financing the first phase of Naur 
wastewater treatment Facility 

JVA 


Mr. Aderholt: When was the request made by GOJ to the U.S. government? 

Response: On April 1 , 2014, then U.S. Ambassador to Jordan Stuart 

Jones received a letter from Minister of Planning and International 
Cooperation, Ibrahim Saif, requesting 100,000 metric tons (MT) of wheat 
through USDA's Food for Progress (FFPr) program. 

A representative from the Ministry of Planning and International Cooperation 
(MOPIC) referenced the letter on April 16, 2014, during a meeting with FAS 
Cairo (regional coverage for Jordan) and Embassy ECON officials, linking the 
request to offsetting the cost of feeding Syrian refugees.. Embassy Amman 
also generated a cable on April 21, 2014, to advise of the Government of 
Jordan's (GOJ) request. Embassy Amman recommended acceptance of Jordan's 
request, given exigent circumstances posed by massive and continuing influx 
of refugees. 

Incoming U.S. Ambassador to Jordan Alice Wells reiterated her support for 
this request during a meeting with FAS Administrator Phil Karsting on May 14, 
2014. On April 7, 2015, Administrator Karsting met with Jordan's Ambassador 
to the U.S. Alia Bouran to reiterate USDA’s support for Jordan and discuss 
details on the FY 2015 wheat donation and potential projects that could be 
funded with the monetization proceeds. The GOJ received a total of 100,000 MT 
of wheat in FY 2011 and FY 2012 under USDA's FFPr program. 

FAS/USAID Food Aid MOUs 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the MOU signed in 1991 between FSA (known 
then as the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service) and USAID 
pertaining to P.L. 480 Title II. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Operational Memorandum of Understanding between the Office of Food for Peace and 
Voluntary Assistance, agency for International Development (AID), and the 
Ccnmodlty Credit Corporation {CCO /agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service (ASCS), USEft, for the procurement of coimoditles and freight services 
for the P.L. 480, Title III program . 

FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

A. Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service 

General procedure - ASCS is responsible for all ccranodity procurement policy 
and operations. ASCS Commodity Operations Division (CfOS, Washington, D.C., 
receives coimiodity agreements and call forwards, and any subsequent changes 
from the Program Operations Division (POD), AIDA'FP. CMO forwards ocnmodity 
requests to the ASCS Kansas City Coimodity Office (KCCO), which procures the 
commodities and makes cargo availabilities to AID Transportation Division 
(AID/TRANS) and the AID contract booking agent for the purpose of booking 
ocean freight. 

Specific activities - 

1. ao receives and reviews draft program agreements and ccnmcdity 
specifications, and advises POD of any concerns and alternatives 
available. 

2. CMO receives commodity call forwards and any subsequent changes for 
transmittal to KCCO. 

3. KCCO coordinates shipping schedules with AID/TRANS and/or its contract 
booking agent. 

4. KCCO performs all conmodity procurement activities necessary to place 
ocnmodities f .a.s./f.o.b. vessel at United States ports or Intermodal 
points. 

5. On an individual order basis, KCCO advises AID/TRANS of the deadlines by 
which agreement on ccmroodity and transportation awards must be made. 

6. KCCO receives Initial transportation freight rates from AID/TRANS. 

7. KCCO receives oonmodity offers and submits bid information to AID/TRANS 
as soon as possible. (Bid information will protect the identity of the 
bidder but will provide bid price by port and vendor minimum and maximum 
quantity. ) 

8. KCCO receives final transportation freight rates from AID/TRANS and 
performs lowest landed cost evaluations, taking into consideration cargo 
preference requirements, based on freight rates furnished by AID. 
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2 - 


9. After consultation and agreement with AID/'L'RAMS, KCCO contracts for 
ccnuTKXiities. 

10. KCOO contracts and arranges for independent discharge surveys at 
discharge ports and inland destinations as required. 

11. KCCD investigates and pursues marine loss and damage claims, and handles 
marine salvage arvd general average matters. 

12. ASCS submits quarterly billing to MARAD based upon supporting data 
provided by AID/TRANS. 

B. Agency for International Development 

General procedures - AID is responsible for overall P.L. 480, Title III 

program administration, ocean transportation policy, procuranent of ocean 

transportation services, and cargo preference administration. 

Spec' lie activities - 

X. AID/POD consults with ASCS/CMO regarding coramodity availability, 
commodity specifications and prices, and documentation requirements 
prior to finalizing Title lit agreanents. 

2. AID/POD ensures that commodity requests properly reflect project 
approval ceilings and existing policy determinations. 

3. AID/POD forwards Title III program agreements ar ’ call forwards to 
ASCS/CMO, Washington, D.C. 

4. AID/TEANS obtains transportation freight offers for use in cemnodity and 
transportation evaluations prior to commodity bid closing and supplies 
offer information to KCCO as soon as possible. 

5. AID/TRANS establishes final freight rates and service. 

6. AID/TRANS makes vessel flag determination decisions and provides final 
negotiated freight rates to KCCO in sufficient time to meet the deadline 
by which agreement on commodity and transportation awards must be made. 

7. AID/TRANS receives commodity bid information and performs lowest landed 
cost evaluations, taking into consideration cargo preference 
requirements, based on ccrannodity offers furnished by KCCO. 

8. After consultation and agreement with KCCO, AID/TRANS contracts for 
ocean transportation services. 

9. AID/TRANS monitors and reports cargo preference compliance. 
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10, AID/TR-^NS maintaias data necessary to support MAPAD biliiaj Cor the 

additional cost of cargo preference incurred due to the increase in the 
canpLiance level froT, 50 to 75 j^ercent, and provides ASCS/G'40 with 
quarterly reports for use in billing in sufficient time to couoly 

with the^CCC/AID^G1ARAD HCk) of July 20, 1935. 

11. AID makes any necessary arrafv^^ents for the handling, rnfivemsnt, or 
storage oC cansnoditles after arrival at foreign destinations. 


Procuranent CJven/iew and Approval 


Tlie Ad Hoc Committee, established in accordance with tine Federal Reijulations 
at 7 C.F.R. Part 1496, shall be utilized for reviewing the Title LIT, 

P,L. 480 commodity and freight procurement prior to fixing contracts- 


Agreernent 


On behalf of the Office of Food for Peace and Voluntary Assistance, Agency Cor 
International r>=velopment and the Commodity Credit Corporation/AgriculLural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, USDA, the undersigned concur in the 
description of operations described herein concerning co«crdinatlon of the 
ccmnodlty and freight procurement for the P.L. 480, Title III prcxjrcun. 


J^es T. O'Meara 
cting Coordinator 
Office of Food for Peace 
and Voluntary Assistance 
Agency for International Develc^ent 


Date 







Keith D.BjerkaO 
Executive Vice President 
Cenmodity Credit Corporation 


Date 3'“ 2^“'^ / 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide any and all interagency working 
agreements between FSA, FAS, and USAID that govern the operation of Food for 
Peace Title II. 

Response: FAS has no agreements to be provided at this time. FAS has 
an MOU with FSA that includes a report for USAID but is not specific to Title 
II. The MOU with the Maritime Administration (MAFIAD) circa 1987 regarding 
cargo preference has not yet been updated. MARAD is currently re-writing its 
regulations, and the cargo preference MOU will likely be updated once the new 
regulations are complete. An MOU on Food Aid Information System 2007 with 
USAID is now technologically obsolete. 
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Food Aid Data 

(For the following questions, please provide separate and complete data for 
each of the following programs- the Food for Peace Title II program, the Food 
for Progress Program, and the McGovern-Dole Food for Education Program) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing: a) the amount of total 
comm.odities by Metric Ton, b) the total cost of commodities purchased by 
commodity type, c) the cost of each commodity by recipient country broken 
down by cost, metric tonnage, and commodity type, d) the aggregate total for 
each country by cost, metric ton, and total U.S. commodities across all 
programs, and e) the cost of each comjnodity by recipient PVO broken down by 
cost, metric tonnage, and commodity type for each Fiscal Year 2011-2015. For 
the Food for Peace Title II program., please break down the data by emergency 
and non-emergency costs. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows;] 
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FOOD AID DATA 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of all the organizations 
participating in each program, amounts received by each organization, 
locations where each organization has programs, the type of programs and a 
brief description of each for Fiscal Year 2011-2015. For the Food for Peace 
Title II program, please show whether the programs are designated as 
emergency or non-emergency. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the cost of internal 
transportation for each fiscal year 2011-2015 and tonnage of commodities 
shipped. These costs are to include Internal Transport, Storage, 
Distribution, and Handling Costs (ITSH) . 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Food For 

Fiscal Year 

Progress Totals 

Total MTs 

ITSH 

^ Total 2011 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

280, 675 

$0 

Total 2012 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

264,590 

$1,529,480 

Total 2013 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

202, 690 

$0 

Total 2014 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

195, 900 

$0 

Total 2015 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

320,120 

$0 



McGovern 

-Dole Totals 


Fiscal Year 

Total MTs 

ITSH 

Total 2011 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

134,920 

$14,659, 928 

Total 2012 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

72,097 

$13,220,868 

Total 2013 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

82, 700 

$13,106,746 

Total 2014 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

42, 960 

$7, 939,392 

Total 2015 
and ITSH 

Tonnage 

1, 910 

$511,880 
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FOOD AID DATA 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of all the organizations 
participating in each program, amounts received by each organization, 
locations where each organization has programs, the type of programs and a 
brief description of each for Fiscal Year 2011-2015. For the Food for Peace 
Title II program, please show whether the programs are designated as 
emergency or non-emergency. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Fiscal Year 2011 

Country 

ITSH Emergency 

rrSH Development 

Total ITSH 

South Sudan 

$ 

15,753,200 

$ 

5,154,100 

$ 

20,907,300 

Sri Lanka 

$ 

1,574,100 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,574,100 

Sudan 

$ 

96,517,000 

$ 

- 

$ 

96,517,000 

Tanzania 

$ 

200,300 

$ 

- 

m 


Uganda 

$ 

2,445,400 

$ 

616,200 

$ 

3,061,600 

West Bank/Gaza 

$ 

653,900 

$ 

- 

$ 


Yemen 

$ 

2,865,100 

$ 

- 

m 


Zimbabwe 

$ 

12,510,800 

$ 

- 

m 


Total 

H 




m 



Fiscal Year 2012 

Country 

ITSH Emergency 

ITSH Development 



m 

■twatiiraiH'l 

$ 

- 

11 



m 

■MbWiM 

$ 

- 

11 



$ 

104,600 

$ 

3,036,700 

11 

KiilUtM 

Burkina Faso 

$ 

2,213,200 

$ 

761,300 

m 


Burundi 

m 

1,736,800 

$ 

1,307,700 

$ 

3,044,500 

Cameroon 

m 

278,500 

$ 

- 



CAR 

$ 

3,409,600 

$ 

- 

$ 

3,409,600 

Chad 

m 

18,797,000 

$ 

966,500 

$ 

19,763,500 

Colombia 

m 

1,715,000 

$ 

- 

11 

1,715,000 

Cote D'Ivoire 

$ 

4,563,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

4,563,900 

Djibouti 

$ 

562,600 

$ 

- 

$ 

562,600 

DRC 

$ 

9,010,900 

$ 

3,866,900 

$ 

12,877,800 

Ecuador 

$ 

367,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

367,800 

Ethiopia 

$ 

26,466,100 

$ 

15,113,400 

$ 

41,579,500 

Haiti 

$ 

_ 

$ 

7,522,700 

$ 

7,522,700 

Kenya 

$ 

19,910,700 

$ 

- 

$ 

19,910,700 

Liberia 

$ 

2,977,600 

$ 

1,435,700 

$ 

4,413,300 

Madagascar 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,000,000 

$ 

2,000,000 

Malawi 

$ 

1,203,700 

$ 

1,579,600 

$ 

2,783,300 

Mali 

$ 

4,048,100 

$ 

544,800 

$ 

4,592,900 

Mauritania 

$ 

2,400,800 

$ 

493,000 

$ 

2,893,800 

Nepal 

$ 

2,483,500 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,483,500 

Niger 

$ 

8,899,600 

$ 

1,660,300 

$ 

10,559,900 

Pakistan 

$ 

14,127,400 

$ 

- 

$ 

14,127,400 

Rwanda 

$ 

513,700 

$ 

- 

$ 

513,700 

Senegal 

$ 

910,400 

$ 

- 

$ 

910,400 

Sierra Leone 

$ 

- 

$ 

652,000 

$ 

652,000 
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Fiscal Year 2012 

Country 

ITSH Emergency 

ITSH Deyelopment 

Total ITSH 

Somalia 

$ 

22,395,700 

$ 

- 

$ 

22,395,700 

South Sudan 

$ 

59,995,400 

$ 

10,545,900 

$ 

70,541,300 

Sudan 

$ 

86,351,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

86,351,300 

Tanzania 

$ 

1,730,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,730,900 

Uganda 

$ 

2,842,200 

$ 

2,727,100 

$ 

5,569,300 

West 

Bank/Gaza 

$ 

3,337,000 

$ 


$ 

3,337,000 

Yemen 

$ 

11,927,000 

$ 

- 

$ 

11,927,000 

Zimbabwe 

$ 

10,266,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

10,266,300 

Total 

$ 

348,674,000 

$ 

52^13,600 

$ 402,888^00 


Fiscal Year 2013 

Country 

ITSH Emergency 

ITSH Development 

Total ITSH 

Afghanistan 

$ 

13,476,700 

$ 

- 

$ 

13,476,700 

Algeria 



$ 

1,082,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,082,300 

Angola 

$ 

96,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

96,300 

Bangladesh 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,378,400 

$ 

2.378,400 

Burkina Faso 

$ 

400,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

400,800 

Burundi 

$ 

2,432,200 

$ 

326,600 

$ 

2,758,800 

CAR 

$ 

3,101,700 

$ 

- 

$ 

3,101,700 

Chad 

$ 

12,913,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

12,913,800 

Colombia 

$ 

3,208,600 

$ 

- 

$ 

3,208,600 

Djibouti 

$ 

1,027,200 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,027,200 

DRC 

$ 

15,293,200 

$ 

4,992,500 

$ 

20,285,700 

Ethiopia 

$ 

25,814,200 

$ 

14,299,800 

$ 

40,114,000 

Haiti 

$ 

2,679,000 

$ 

1,486.700 

$ 

4,165,700 

Kenya 

$ 

31,336,500 

$ 

- 

$ 

31,336,500 

Liberia 

$ 

1,623,700 

$ 

1,183,800 

$ 

2,807,500 

Madagascar 

$ 

- 

$ 

516,300 

$ 

516,300 

Malawi 

$ 

848,400 

$ 

840,700 

$ 

1,689,100 

Mali 

$ 

4,006,400 

$ 

- 

$ 

4,006,400 

Mauritania 

$ 

2,232,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,232,800 

Nepal 

$ 

353,100 

$ 

- 

$ 

353,100 

Niger 

$ 

6,066,000 

$ 

- 

$ 

6,066,000 

Pakistan 

$ 

15,838,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

15,838,900 

Philippines 

$ 

762,700 

$ 

- 

$ 

762,700 

Rwanda 

$ 

1,463,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,463,800 

Sierra Leone 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,186,200 

$ 

1,186,200 
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Fiscal Year 2013 

Country 

ITSH Emergency 

ITSH Development 

Total ITSH 

Somalia 

$ 

22,144,500 

$ 

- 

$ 

22,144,500 

South Sudan 

$ 

58,251,500 

$ 

11,284,000 

$ 

69,535,500 

Sri Lanka 

$ 

305,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

305,800 

Sudan 

$ 

68,774,400 

$ 

- 

$ 

68,774,400 

Syria 

$ 

4,236,800 

$ 

_ 

$ 

4,236,800 

Tanzania 

$ 

1,347,300 

$ 


$ 

1,347,300 

Uganda 

$ 

2,997,800 

$ 

2,369,400 

$ 

5,367,200 

Yemen 

$ 

16,164,000 

$ 

_ 

$ 

16,164,000 

Zimbabwe 

$ 

4,095,400 

$ 

3,442,600 

$ 

7,538,000 

Total 

$ 

324375,800 

$ 

44307,000 

$ 368,682,800 


Fiscal Year 2014 

Country 

ITSH Emergency 

ITSH Development 

Total ITSH 

Afghanistan 

$ 

24,003,300 

$ 


$ 

24,003,300 


$ 

602,400 

$ 

- 

$ 

602,400 

Bangladesh 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,130,000 

$ 

2,130,000 

Burkina Faso 

$ 


$ 

- 

$ 

459,900 

Burundi 



$ 

- 

$ 

2,223,500 

Cameroon 

$ 

1,032,700 

$ 



1,032,700 

CAR 

$ 

3,552,100 

$ 

- 

$ 

3,552,100 

Chad 

$ 

17,337,200 

$ 

- 

$ 

17,337,200 

Colombia 

$ 

1,907,600 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,907,600 

Cote D'Ivoire 

$ 

1,757,100 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,757,100 

Djibouti 

$ 

1,042,700 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,042,700 

DRC 

$ 

19,024,700 

$ 

4,081,100 

$ 

23,105,800 

Ethiopia 

$ 

30,788,200 

$ 

12,031,900 

$ 

42,820,100 

Kenya 

$ 

27,459,100 

$ 

- 

$ 

27,459,100 

Liberia 

$ 

1,363,000 

$ 

718,200 

$ 

2,081,200 

Malawi 

$ 

353,200 

$ 

- 

$ 

353,200 

Mali 

$ 

4,267,600 

$ 

- 

$ 

4,267,600 

Mauritania 

$ 

1,671,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,671,300 

Niger 

$ 

5,351,800 

$ 


$ 

5,351,800 

Niger 

$ 

- 

$ 

833,800 

$ 

833,800 

Pakistn 

$ 

14,568,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

14,568,300 

Philippines 

$ 

2,974,900 

$ 

_ 

$ 

2,974,900 

Senegal 

$ 

577,500 

$ 

- 

$ 

577,500 

Sierra Leone 

$ 

- 

$ 

698,600 

$ 

698,600 

Somalia 

$ 

27,204,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

27,204,900 
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Fiscal Year 2014 

Country 

ITSH Emei^ency 

ITSH Development 

Total ITSH 

South Sudan 

$ 

74,336,700 

$ 

- 

$ 

74,336,700 

Sudan 

$ 

74,875,100 

$ 

- 

$ 

74,875,100 

Tanzania 

$ 

1,206,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,206,900 

Uganda 

$ 

2,134,500 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,134,500 

West 

Bank/Gaza 

$ 

2,043,700 

$ 


$ 

2,043,700 

Yemen 

$ 

16,091,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

16,091,300 

Zimbabwe 

$ 

4,450,700 

$ 

3,451,700 

$ 

7,902,400 

Total 

$ 

364,661,900 

$ 

23,945300 

S 

388,607300 


Fiscal Year 2015 

Country 

ITSH Emergency 

ITSH Development 

Total ITSH 

Afghanistan 

$ 

24,295,369 

$ 

- 

$ 

24,294,369 

Bangladesh 

$ 

- 

$ 

4,819,500 

$ 

4,819,500 

Burkina Faso 

$ 


$ 

- 

$ 

1,057,300 

Burundi 





B 


Cameroon 

$ 

7,102,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

7,102,300 

CAR 

$ 

7,672,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

7,672,900 

Central America 

$ 

267,900 

$ 

- 

11 

267,900 

Chad 

$ 

17,642,200 

$ 

- 

11 

17,642,200 

Columbia 

$ 

1,015,300 

$ 

- 

m 

1,015,300 

Cote D'Ivoire 

$ 

99,600 

$ 

- 

$ 

99,600 

Djibouti 

$ 

804,200 

$ 

- 

$ 

804,200 

DRC 

$ 

12,478,800 

$ 

4,235,000 

$ 

16,713,800 

Ethiopia 

$ 

39,196,500 

$ 

13,999,500 

$ 

53,196,000 

Gambia 

$ 

59,200 

$ 

- 

$ 

59,200 

Haiti 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,875,100 

$ 

1,875,100 

Kenya 

$ 

27,104,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

27,104,800 

Liberia 

$ 

2,141,400 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,141,400 

Madagascar 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,540,700 

$ 

1,540,700 

Malawi 

$ 

3,461,500 

$ 

1,303,000 

$ 

4,764,500 

Mali 

$ 

5,964,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

5,964,900 

Mauritania 

$ 

2,313,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,313,900 

Nepal 

$ 

3,586,000 

$ 

- 

$ 

3,586,000 

Niger 

$ 

9,909,900 

$ 

1,341,100 

$ 

11,251,000 

S Sudan 

$ 

171,182,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

171,182,900 

Senegal 

$ 

982,100 

$ 

- 

$ 

982,100 

Somalia 

$ 

30,195,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

30,195,300 
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Fiscal Year 2015 

Country 

ITSH Emergency 

ITSH Development 

Total ITSH 

Sudan 

$ 

67,337,400 

$ 


$ 

67,337,400 

Tanzania 

$ 

146,600 

$ 


$ 

146,600 

Uganda 

$ 

2,868,200 

$ 

1,190,600 

$ 

4,058,800 

W Africa 

$ 

943,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

943,800 

West Bank, 

Gaza 

$ 

5,299,000 

$ 


$ 

5,299,000 

Yemen 

$ 

4,895,100 

$ 

- 

$ 

4,895,100 

Zimbabwe 

$ 

5,485,100 

$ 

1,591,900 

$ 

7,077,000 





Total 

S 

456,606,169 

$ 

33,227,700 

$ 489,832,869 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the cost of external 
transportation for each fiscal year and recipient country 2011-2015. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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FY 2011 McGovern-Dole 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

Bangladesh 

$9,927,300.00 

Burkina Faso 

$3,098,406.31 

Guatemala 

$2,335,731.07 

Guinea Bissau 

$3,472,000.00 

Haiti 

$633,913.00 

Haiti 

$1,284,000.00 

Kenya 

$2,629,721.00 

Laos 

$2,279,218.75 

Liberia 

$1,348,800.00 

Malawi 

$2,620,100.35 

Mali 

$4,628,681.56 

Nepal 

$1,195,900.02 

Nicaragua 

$2,369,212.98 

Republic of 

Congo 

$3,988,054.00 

Senegal 

$878,456.00 



GRAND TOTAL 

$42,689,495.04 
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FY 2012 McGovern-Dole 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

Afghanistan 

$3,685,211.00 

Cambodia 

$1,065,534.48 

Cameroon 

$1,812,953.10 

Haiti 

$1,438,800.00 

Honduras 

$1,549,743.72 

Kenya 

$2,483,513.00 

Kyrgyz 

Republic 

$1,216,706.45 

Laos 

$1,537,026.46 

Liberia 

$1,450,778.00 

Malawi 

$1,808,248.97 

Mozambique 

$2,895,319.65 

Mozambique 

$2,004,572.38 

Nepal 

$794,961.42 

Sierra Leone 

$2,197,043.82 



Grand Total 

$25,940,412.44 
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FY 2013 McGovern-Dole 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

Cambodia 

$2,898,000.00 

Ethiopia 

$5,745,025.83 

Guatemala 

$3,188,983.75 

Guinea- 

Bissau 

$211,000.00 

Haiti 

$1,772,400.00 

Kenya 

$3,454,472.56 

Liberia 

$3,438,750.00 

Malawi 

$3,670,400.00 

Nepal 

$946,200.00 

Nicaragua 

$2,364,706.86 

Tanzania 

$853,650.00 



Grand 

Total 

$28,543,588.99 
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FY 2014 McGovern- 
Dole 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

Batiflladesh 

$6,280,365.00 

Benin 

$1,666,140.00 

Burkina 

Faso 

$4,455,000.00 

Guatemala 

$1,545,800.00 

Laos 

$3,869,700.00 

Nepal 

$2,992,500.00 

Nicaragua 

$1,743,836.00 

Senegal 

$843,150.00 



Grand 

Total 

$23,396,490.99 
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FY 2014 McGovem- 
Dole 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

Cameroon 

$668,500.00 



Grand 

Total 

$668,500.00 
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FY 2011 Food for Progress 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

Bangladesh 

$8,317,464.00 

Benin 

$1,803,649.00 

Burkina Faso 

$3,150,000.00 

ElSalvador 

$4,500,000.00 

Haiti/Dom. Republic 

$3,791,500.00 

Honduras 

$2,899,000.00 

Kenya 

$5,692,750.00 

Liberia 

$5,033,100.00 

Malawi 

$2,105,735.00 

Pakistan 

$919,233.00 

Philippines 

$4,400,000.00 

Uganda 

$4,508,561.78 



Grand Total 

$47,120,992.78 
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FY 2012 Food for Progress 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

Afghanistan 

$3,230,000.00 

El Salvador 

$3,629,996.00 

Guatemala 

$2,480,268.18 

Honduras 

$3,617,500.00 

Mali 

$6,362,419.70 

Mongolia 

$1,263,156.16 

Mozambique 

$2,354,181.44 

Nicaragua 

$13,018,504.16 

Senegal 

$6,826,362.21 

Tanzania 

$2,916,580.02 

Tanzania 

$3,426,919.89 

Tanzania 

$13,275,000.49 



TotaiFY12 

Shipments 

$62,400,888.25 
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FY 2013 Food for Progress 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

Bangladesh 

$2,757,000.00 

Burkina Faso 

$7,650,000.00 

Ethiopia 

$7,200,000.00 

Kenya 

$7,144,000.00 

Liberia 

$4,462,500.00 

Mauritania 

$720,000.00 

Mozambique 

$3,843,000.00 

Philippines 

$6,795,100.00 

Timor-Leste 

$3,832,500.00 



Total FY1 3 Shipments 

$44,404,100.00 
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FY 2014 Food for Progress 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

East Africa Regional 

$7,000,000.00 

El Salvador 

$2,857,200.00 

Guatemala 

$12,600,000.00 

Mauritania 

$500,000.00 

Nicaragua 

$6,000,000.00 

Philippines 

$900,000.00 

Senegal 

$3,000,000.00 

Tanzania 

$5,000,000.00 



Total FY14 
Shipments 

$37,857,200.00 
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FY 2015 Food for Progress 


Country 

External 

Transportation 

Country 

External Freight 

Benin 

$18,282,750.00 

Dominican Republic 

$8,411,000.00 

Ghana 

$14,150,000.00 

Honduras 

$3,600,000.00 

Mali 

$2,175,000.00 



Total FY15 

Shipments 

$46,618,750.00 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the administrative costs for each program 
for each fiscal year 2011-2015. Please provide separate amounts for USDA and 
USAID. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. Pending - USAID 

response . 

[The information follows:] 



FFPr Administrative Costs 


FY 2011 - FY 2015 Agreements 



Administrative 

Fiscal Year 

Costs 

2011 

$10,820,879 

2012 

$628,475 

2013 

$11,685,173 

2014 

$10,901,135 

2015 

$7,395, 022 


P.L. 480 Title II Administrative Costs 
ET 2011 - FY 2015 Agre^ents 


Fiscal Year 

Administrative 

Costs 

2011 

$180,750,200 

2012 

$169, 901, 100 

2013 

$184,218, 600 

2014 

$266, 455,400 

2015 

$288,554,000 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing a breakdown of Title 
II expenditures for each fiscal year 2011-2015 divided into commodity costs; 
ocean freight; inland transportation; 202 (e) costs; ITSH, and administrative 
costs. Please include the percentage of funds spent on each. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of ail U.S. ports that ship U.S. 
commodities by program including a breakdown of the total tonnage, the total 
cost, and the various types of commodities by port and program for each 
Fiscal Year 2011-2015, 

Response: The information is provided for the record- 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a breakdown for each U.S. port of the 
tonnage per commodity type and the cost per commodity type for each program. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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G-NO-DRW-DARROW LA RICE, MILLED BULK $7,168,120 12,780 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the tonnage per commodity type and the 
value per commodity type shipped on each U.S. vessel, to include the name 
operator of the vessel for each Fiscal Year 2011-2015. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:} 


and 
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P.L. 480 Title II 
Tonnage per Coiamodity Type 



Vessel Naae 

Material 



APL AMAZONITE 

CORN-SOY BLEND 8AG-HP-25 KG 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


RICE, 5/20 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


WHSAT-SCY BLEND BAG-25 KG 

APL BELGIUM 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT SAG-50 KG 

APL CAflADA 

PEAS, GREEN, WKOLF. BAG-50 KG 

APL CHINA 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-KP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS 3AG-HP-25 KG 


EKERGNCY FD, RUTf 3PHD POUCH-150/9J 
G 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BA3-50 KG 


RICE, 2/4 LG, H-MLD BAG-25 KG 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MT.D BftG-50 KG 


RICE, M:ri..1,F.D BAG-SO KG 

FLOUR, AU. PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

PEAS , GREEN, WHOLE BRG-50 KG ~j 


APL COLORADO 
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C0RM-30Y BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


700 
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Slim of Metric Tons 

Vessel Nasie 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 







140 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





130 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





800 


RICE, 5/20 MG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





520 

PARTICI 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





870 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 





80 


PEAS. YELLOW. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





1,560 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





250 

lUSTTERDAM BRII»S 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 





100 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





2, 600 

STADT BERI^XN 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 

300 





AKRXTAS 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 





230 


POTATO GRANULES, DEHYDRATED BAG-10 

KG 





370 


BICE, 5/20 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




2,000 


AXEL MAERSK 

PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





70 

CENTAURnS 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 



500 

700 



CORN-SOY BLEND 8AG-HP-25 KG 





1,020 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BA6-HP-25 KG 



470 




EMERGNCY FD. BUTF SPRD POOCH-150/92 
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Sum of Metric Tons 

Vessel NaiBe 

MSterial 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 






130 



OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 




400 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 



40 




RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





140 

CtUi COM JMaiCA 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 




500 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




30 



RICE, 5/20 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




1,000 


am CGM MKKftSSAR 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 



260 



am can iarlin 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


200 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


200 





OIL, VEGETABLE DRUM-208 L 



2,130 




POTATO GRANULES, DEHY POOCH-10/1 . 36 
KG 



240 




BICE. 2/7 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





1,650 


BICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-SO KG 

240 





am CGH NEW 

JEBSST 

BICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





630 

am CGM pu(siT 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


2,180 


710 


am CGM SAPPHIRE 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




110 


CKA CGM TARPC^ 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 



540 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 
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SiUB of Metric Tons 

Vessel Naise 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 






1,550 


MV FOMTBIDA MASSE 

SORGHUM BULK 


12,230 




CSOMSCW CLOVER 

BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 



180 




BULGUR BAG-50 KG 



750 




BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


1,630 

700 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



1,870 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 



500 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 



50 




WHEAT-SOY BLEND BA6-25 


240 




CRIMSCM TIDE 

BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 



470 




BULGUR BAG-50 KG 



760 

780 

450 


BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 

2,900 

2,580 

3,320 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



400 

1, 010 

700 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

1,160 

150 

310 

230 

150 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 

270 


720 



I OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 1 I 

800-899 120 I 70 

50 




270 
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OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


OIL, VEGETABLE DRUM-208 L 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-2Q L 


PEAS , GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-SO KG 


POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 


RICE, 5/2Q LG, W-MLD BAG-SQ l«5 


WHEAT-SOY BLEND 3AG-25 KG 


FE1!K^Z ZZ 


BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 
CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 













Vessel Haaae 


Material 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


I RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


j SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 


I WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


I WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


BEANS, PINTO EAG-50 KG 
BEANS. BLACK BAG-50 KG 


j CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


! BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 
i OIL. VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 



BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

I RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 
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Vessel Hame 

Material 



720-799 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 



POTATO GRANULES, DEHY PODCH-10/1. 
KG 

■ 


RICE, 2/7 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 K6 

■ 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 



RICE, 5/20 LG. W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 
KG 



RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

■ 


WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-2S 1«9 

■ 

I.XGHTNXHG 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 

n 



. CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 


PEAS. GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

Z BIG 1 

BEANS. PINTO BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 


RICE. 5/20 LG. M-MLD 8AG-50 KG 

KCSWANDXE 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 
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Sum of Metric Tons 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BRG-50 KG 


ST. toais 


RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 


NASHIN6TOH 


tC^ PAHU 


INDUSTRIAL 

OIAM3KD 


INDUSTRIAL 

FICTTER 


OCEUVN ATLAS 


OIL, SUNFLWRSD BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 


WHEAT, HARD RED SPRING BOLK 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 


WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 


BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 


BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 


PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


CORNMEAL, SOY-FORT BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


730 









Vessel Name 

Material 






OIL. VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 



PEAS, YELLOW. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


OCXAN CHARGER 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 



BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 



CORN, YELLOW BAG-50 KG 



CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



OIL, VEGETABLE DBUM-208 L 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 



BICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 



RICE. 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


OCEAN CRESCENT 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 



CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 



CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



i OIL. VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



: PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



: BICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 



■m 
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Siam of Metric Tons 


Vessel Naae 


gSAS, GREEM, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-5Q KG 


RICE, 5/2Q LG, W-MID BAG-5Q KG 


LXBERTT 


CORN, YELLOW BULK 


SORGHiny! BOLK 


SOYBEAN MEAL BULK 


WHEAT, HARD RED SPRING BOLK 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BOLK 


WHEAT, NORTHERN SPRING BULK 


WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BOLK 


BEANS, GARBAN20, KABULI BAG-50 KG 


BEANS, GREAT NORTHERN BAG-50 KG 


CORN, YELLOW BOLK 


FLOUR. ALL PURPOSE BAG-SO KG 


FLOOR, BREAD BAG-50 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/^ L 


5,300 
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Sub of Metric Tons 

Vassal Name 

Material 

201X 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 







90 


CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 




1,120 

1, 460 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 





380 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLDS BAG-HP-25 KG 




3,100 

6,770 


FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 




800 

6, 500 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



140 


3,150 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 





670 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 




150 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




1,000 

1, 100 


OIL. VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 





80 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




2,410 

28,330 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





1,320 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 





130 


RICE, 3/15 MG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





130 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




4,000 

160 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD, FORT BA6-50 

KG 





2,050 


WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 




230 

130 

M&ERSK CaM«31.ZN&. 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 

2, 000 






OIL 



MAERSK CHICAGO 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 


OIL, VEGETABLE CftW-6/4 L 


BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


CORIWEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORNMEAL, SOY-FORT BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


OIL, SUNFLOWERSESD PAIL-20 L 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


RICE, 2/7 LG, g-MLD BAG-50 KG 



RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 
RICE, 5/20 MG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 
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Sum of Metric Tons 

Vessel Maae 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 





3,220 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





70 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

100 


2,060 

40 



OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


200 





PEAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 



350 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

480 

1,080 

2,390 




RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




260 



SOYBEANS, YELLOW BAG-50 KG 


180 




MASRSK DENVER 

OIL. VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




2,150 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




1,610 


KftERSK DETI«:)XT 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 




6,430 

1,550 


CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 



70 

7,650 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 




1,330 



CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




2,790 

2, 990 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 




2,500 



OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 




1.000 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




4,200 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




10,940 

50 


WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 
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Sue of Metric Tons 

Vessel Naaie 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 






1,400 


Maersk Dhahran 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 



690 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



10 

250 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



50 

170 



PEAS, YELLOW. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




750 


MAERSK DRUMMOND 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 



160 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


1,200 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



900 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



90 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


200 

1,500 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


110 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


2,610 




MAERSK DUNEDIN 

BEAKS, GARBANZO, KABULI BAG-SO KG 

240 






BULGUR BAG- 50 KG 


2,060 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

660 






FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

490 













LENTILS BAg-50 KG 


11,170 


610 
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Sum of Metric Tons 

Vessel Name 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 



240 

260 





PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

390 






RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


1.080 




t<A£RSK GE(^IA 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

2,500 






EMERGNCY FD, ROTF SPRD PODCH-150/92 

G 



320 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 

5,050 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

760 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

4,380 





HA£RSK HARTFORD 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



870 

2,390 



LENTILS 5AG-50 KG 



1,940 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 




1,160 



OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 




1,470 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAiq-6/4 L 





2,100 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




1,110 

4,650 

MAERSK IDAHO 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 

390 






CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


140 

300 

570 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

4,340 

6,440 

950 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



1,030 

1,360 


1 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 
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Sun of Metric Tons 


Vessel Haae 


2012 2013 2014 


OIL, VEGETABLE CflN-6/4 L 


MAERSK KENT^KZKT 


BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND aAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


EMERGNCY FD, RUTF SPRD PODCH-150/92 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
80Q-899 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


PSAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BAG-50 KG 


MAERSK MAC^D 


CORN-SOY BLEND aAG-HP-25 KG 


MAERSK MARTIiAMD 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-KLD BAG-50 KG 


MAERSK MEa4PBlS 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


PEAS, 


YELLOW, 


SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


2,740 
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Sub of Mstric Tons 

Vessel Name 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 



780 

1,510 




lAEKSK C^IO 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 




700 



BDLGUR BAG-50 KG 

1,160 






CORNMEAl BA6-HP-25 KG 

2,540 



3,140 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

820 

3,480 


300 



CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



2,030 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


3,190 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 

930 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

2,150 

3,450 


870 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 K5 

840 

13,930 

4,510 

790 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


730 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


1,340 





SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 

5.710 





MftERSK PITTSBURGH 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 





30 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-2S KG 



1,310 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



70 


40 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




130 



RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 





140 

M&ERSK UTAH 

CORM4EAL BAG-HP-25 KG 





































Vessel Naae 


Material 


MRERSK VISBY 


Mi^ERSK HMgaOiTSU 


MMIRSK WISCCMSIN 


SOY FLOUR, DEFfiTTED BftG-50 LB 


SOYBEANS, YELLOW BAG-5Q KG 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BAG-50 KG 


WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAS-25 KS 


WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAM-6/^ I. 

EMERGNCY FD, RUTF SPRD POUCH-i50/92 
G 


BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


FLOOR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


OIL, SUNFLOWERSEED PAIL-20 L 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




Veaaal Maae 


Material 





RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL Bi^-50 KG 


SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 

MAERSK WTCSaNG 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


COR?i-SOY BLEND BftG-HP-25 KG 
OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PI,S-6/4 L 
670-719 


MAKITA 


WEDIXQTD TASMAN 


PRIWALL 


SEA LAND Ei^LE 


SEAIAND CHAMPION 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


PEAS, GBEE^i, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
300-699 


PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


CQRN-SQY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


RICE, 5/20 LG, S-MLD BAG-50 KG 


CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-2S KG 

EMERGNCY FD, ROTF SPRD POUCH-150/92 
G 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


70 


SO 


270 
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VesseX Maate 


Material 


MiOUEN M&ERSK 


RICE, MILLED BftG-50 KG 


CORNMEAL BflG-HP-25 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


MSC DIMM? 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


SEA LAND CHABSER 


BEANS, BLACK PKG-6/4 LB 


SEA LAND CCMET 


RICE, MILLED PKG-6/4 LB 


SEALAND RACER 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-SO KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


CORN-SOT BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


CAP ViaSOR 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


E.R. ELSFLETH 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 
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Sub of Metric Tons 

Vessel Naate 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 



410 





HAMSA ATLANTIC 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


60 




BS HUMBOLDT 

PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG- 50 KG 


80 





PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


140 




HS LIVZKGSTC»IE 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

510 





BS BARIS 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




1,660 


INDEPENDENCE 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

2,000 





JENNIFER RIOCMERS 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 




580 


KAETHE C. 

RICKMERS 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



20 



LESOTHO 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 





250 

i/yrus 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 



40 



MAERSK DAVAO 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

30 





MAERSK DUNEDIN 

OIL, VEGETABLE DRUM-208 L 

700 





MAERSK UTAH 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




70 


MAERSK VALLVIK 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


170 

360 




OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


50 

110 



MAERSK VARNA 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

70 













CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


500 






























] 


Vessel Name 


WHEAT-SOY BLEMD BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


KSC AMCBORAtS 


LENTILS BAG-SO KG 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


KSC BUSAN 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


MSC CARLA 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-5Q KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


MSC CABOLIHA 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


tffiC CATANXA 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


MSC CHARI^STON 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-5Q KG 


MSC CHICAGO 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


MSC COLCMBIA 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE GAN-6/4 L 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


MSC ELA 


of Metric Tons 


















1 




Vessel Nase 

Material 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

MSC MARTA 

CORNMEAL, SOY-FORT BAG-HP-25 KG 

MSC tffiSSIKA 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

MSC MXCHAEXA 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

MSC MCmSRST 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


PEAS, GREEN. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


PEAS. YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

MSC NATALIA 

OIL. VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


PEAS. YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

MSC MILGUN 

PEAS. YELLOW. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

MSC PRAGUE 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 

MSC RANIA 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

MSC RITA 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 

MSC ROSARIA 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BA6-HP-25 KG 




MSC SARISKa. 


PSAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 
BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


2011 


2012 


of Matric Tons 


201S 
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1398 




1399 





1400 


Sum of Metric Tons 


Vessel Name 


CLIPPER OCEANIO^ 


OIL, SOYBEAN, CRUDE. DEGUMMED BDLK 


HARBOUR CLEAR 


OIL, SOYBEAN. CROPS, DEGTOBiSD BULK 


HARB<X?R FASHION 

OVERSEAS 

PUGSRTSCKng? 


FOUR KJTTERgTiY 


PARINDA HAREE 


BLACK SMtLE 


ATLAKTICA 


OIL, SOYBEAN, CRUDE, DEGOMSD BULK 


WHEAT, HARD RED SPRING BULK 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


SORGHUM BULK 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 

EMERGNCY FD, RUTF SPRD POOCH-150/92 

G 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-5Q KG 


SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BAG-50 KG 


BEAMS, GREAT WORTHERW BAG-50 KG 


BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


10,000 


10,000 


2,110 

4,797 

3,470 

4,750 


CORN, YELLOW BULK 














1402 






1403 





Sua 

of Matxic Tons 

Vessel Kase 

Matacxal 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 




810 




M3VESSK ROLSATZA 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


300 




MKESSK IDAHO 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-RP-25 KG 

530 





MRERSK MISSOURI 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

250 





MA£RSK Kt^AMA 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

50 





HHSRSK UTAH 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

70 





MAERSK VALIVIK 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



70 



MAER5K VARNA 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




530 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




620 



RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

1,320 





MAERSK VILNIUS 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


2,160 




MAERSK VISBT 

CORNMEAL, SOY-IiX)RT BA6-HP-25 KG 

1,390 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


60 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




410 


MAERSK VAKAMATSU 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



2,000 



MAERSK HISCOHSIH 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

250 





MSC CARLA 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

1,350 





HSC DXMAN 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

450 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 









MSC KIRftRl 


OIL, 


VEGETABLE PAIL-20 


MSC MATALtA 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 


MXTILINI 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


NANJIMS DRAGON 

OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 

50 

SAIMARXHE BANDAMA 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 



OIL, VEGETABLE DRUM-208 L 

2,480 


PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


SABMARIME OOUAXA 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 



PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BA6-50 KG 


SAFMARIN5 GCKIUBIE 

EMERGNCY FD, RUTF SPRD POOCH-150/92 

G 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


SASMARZME ILLOVO 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 



CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


SAFMARXNE SAHARA 

FLOUR. ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 
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Sum of Metric Tons 

Vessel Haae 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 



1,000 






CORN, YELLOW BAG-50 KG 




290 

30 


CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 





170 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 

1,640 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-2S KG 




1,130 

760 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




1,230 

2,000 


FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

1,520 



120 

180 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

320 



1,300 

230 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 

70 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 




270 

620 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

1, 630 



1,010 

810 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 




310 

370 


PEU^S, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

140 






POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED SAG-20 m 







RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





690 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




930 

2, 010 


RICE. 5/20 MG, W-MLD BA6-50 KG 





1,000 


RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

4,080 






1 1 1 1 rwT— 



HBHHBI 


HHHiiH 











1407 





1408 




1409 



















1411 






1412 





Sum 

of Metric Tons 

Vessel Naae 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 






1,220 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

310 

160 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




8,240 



FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 


1,390 


10,920 



FLOUR, BREAD BAG-50 KG 

3,470 






LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


11,020 





OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

350 






OIL. VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 

130 

30 





PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

2,830 

5,780 


9,060 



RICE, 2/1 LG. W-MLD, PRBL BA6-50 KG 

3.780 

7,780 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

6,560 

520 


5,190 



SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 


2,740 


2,700 



WHEAT, HARD RED SPRING BULK 


10,000 





WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


31,120 

25,500 



MSRICAM TRADER 

OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


50 




BLACK RASLE 

RICE. 3/15 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


2.830 





SORGHUM BULK 



30,100 




SOYBEAN MEAL BULK 




33,740 
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Sam of Metric Tons 


Vessel Name 


CaWPT. STEVEN 


SORGHUM BULK 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


DELAMXSE TRADER 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


MAJOR BERia^ ] 


BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


SORGHUM BULK 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


PSAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 
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Sum of Metxic Tons 

Vessel Naiae 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 




910 





PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

6,730 

2,000 

11,930 




POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 


250 





BICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 103 


10,570 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BRG-50 KG 



2,650 




RICE, 5/20 MG, W-MLO BAG-50 KG 


1,180 





WHEAT. HARD RED WINTER BULK 

16,960 






WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 

1,360 





VIRGINIAN 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


2,020 





LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


400 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 


280 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 


330 





PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


360 





RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


290 




ANIODOTV BRIDGE 

OIL, SOYBEAN, CRUDE, DEGUMMED BULK 

20,900 





STOBT NCmUKND 

OIL, SOYBEAN, CRUDE. DEGUMMED BULK 

1.000 

6,850 




MDIO} PAHU 

WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 



780 



ACE GA1S 

RICE, HILLED BULK 


9,270 
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L4] 


Sub of Metric Tons 


Vessel Name 


WHEM, HARD RED WiMTER BULK 


PATCWITRELl. 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


SHEIIA MCDBVITT 


BULGUR , SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


CORN, YELLOW BULK 


CORW4EAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


FLOUR, BREAD BAG-50 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


REAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BA3-5Q KG 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 


SORGHUM BULK 


SOYBEAN MEAL BULK 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


WHEAT, SQBT WHITE BULK 


TINA LITRICQ 


CORN, YELLOW BULK 

WHEAT. HARD RED WINTER BULK 
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Sum of Commodity Cost 

Vessel Name 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





$2,09^ 


EMERGNCY FD, RUTF SPRD POUCH-150/92 

G 




$1,022,141 



OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 





$42: 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$3,061,005 

S2,85e 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




$316, 615 

$1,86: 


BICE, 2/4 LG, H-MLD BAG-25 KG 

$2,436,830 






RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





$ii: 


RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

$128,007 





APL CC^IUkDO 

FLOOR, AIX PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

S2. 246.144 






PEAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

$67,852 





%fL CORAL 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




$90,926 


APL CTPRIKE 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 



$956,895 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$76,333 

$855,583 


APL ENGLAND 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$965,075 





PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$597,661 





XPL ssfoam 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$3,153,689 






WHEAT-SOY BLEND BA6-HP-25 KG 


$128, 323 




APL HOLLAND 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT fiAG-50 KG 

$163, 194 





APL ILLINOIS 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$78,850 






RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

$762,302 





APL IRIS 

SALMON, PINK CAN-24/14,75 OZ 

$159,360 





APL JAPAN 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



S883, 450 



APL KOREA 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

$148,223 





APL PEARL 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$540,857 



APL PHILIPPINES 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 




$84,478 



OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 

$195,728 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$94,021 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$102, 140 
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1423 




1424 




Sum of Cosmoditv Cost 

VessaX Nana 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





S16I 

cm CQH FIGARO 

BEAKS, BLACK PKG-6/4 LB 

$187,715 





cm CGM FUHUDA 

EMERGKCY FD, RUSF POUCH-150/100 G 





$44f 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





Sl,88( 


RICE, 5/20 LG, S-MLD. FORT BAG-50 

KG 





SI, 13: 

cm COM j»aucA 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


SIIIIHHIIII 



S13: 


BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 





$14C 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS eAG-HP-25 KG 





S31{ 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, Pi,S-6/4 L 
670-719 





$3: 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

______ 




$12C 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





$23C 

cm CGM L STOILB 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$64,136 





cm CGM MATISSE 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 

$26,202 






BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 

$18,874 





CMA CGM PUGET 

FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$793, 015 





DERBY D 

BULGUR, SOY-FX>RT SAG-SO KG 





se;- 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





$31^ 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 





$211 

DUBAI EXPRESS 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$70,211 





FIGUUiO 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 






PIUSXA DXSSABC« 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 





S5C 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



BHHHHHi 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





S2-; 








GALANX 






$45( 

HS BACH 



|||||||||||||||||||||||[|^ 

BHHHHHI 

HHHHHHI 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

HHHHIlilH 






CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 







OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 





$40'- 
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Sue of Comaodltv Cost 

Vessel Name 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

RITSCHSR 

LENTILS BAG-5Q KG 





ss-; 

LAHORE EXPRESS 

FLOOR, ALL POBPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$1,437,132 





HCStTHEBH 

DEXTERITT 

CORN-SOY BLEND 8AG-HP-25 KG 





s; 

tX»tTHERH GENERAL 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 





$4£ 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLtJS BAG-HP-25 KG 





S30( 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 





$14? 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 





S18E 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





$61 


BICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





$34( 


RICE, 5/20 HG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





$251 

PARTICI 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BA6-HP-25 KG 





$471 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 





$9< 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





$79? 


RICE, 2/7 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





Sill 

ROTTERDAM BRIDGE 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 





$51 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





$1, 171 

STJU>T BERLIN 

OIL. VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 

$387,874 





AKRXTAS 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 





514i 


POTATO GRANULES, DEHYDRATED BAG-10 

KG 





$70? 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




$1,056,017 


AXEL MASBSK 

PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





S4C 

CENTAUSUS 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 



$237,650 

$306,780 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 





$59f 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS aAG-HP-25 KG 



$419, 959 




EMERGNCY FD, ROTF SPRD POUCR-150/92 

G 





$83' 


1426 




Sum of Commodltv Cost 

Vessel Name 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

20X4 

2015 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BA6-50 KG 




$588, 915 



RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




S242, 695 



WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BAG-50 KG 





$3? 

CM& CGM AKERXCA 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-S/^ L 

$822,706 

$47,68? 





PEAS, YELLOW. SPLIT BAG-SO KG 

$74,430 





on CGM JUJCKLAND 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 



$148, 579 




OIL, VEGETABLE DBUM-208 L 



$246, 826 




RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 



$298,173 



on COM AZUBE 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





$14^ 

on CGM GiEOKSXA 

BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 


$69,284 





BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$80,732 



$293, 882 



CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 



$490,835 

$296, 392 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


$33,829 





FLOOR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 


$40,644 



S4i 


OIL. VEGETABLE BOTTLE, 11,5-6/4 L 
670-719 





S3( 


OIL. VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$198,133 



OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 




$631,371 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 



$24,168 




RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD 8AG-50 KG 





S7C 

on CO! JAMAICA 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 




$253, 750 



PEAS. YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




$13, 903 



RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




$582,280 


on CGM MAKASSAR 

BULGUR BAG- 50 KG 



$103,329 



on COM MARLIN 

BEANS, PINTO BAG--50 KG 


$223,062 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


$141,670 





OIL, VEGETABLE DRt)M-20e L 



$3,578,975 




POTATO GRANULES, DEHY POUCH-lO/l . 36 
KG 



$481,136 
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Stm of CoianiO(ii.tv Cost 

Vessel Kesae 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

on CGH NEK 

JERSSt 

RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





$315 

on COM PUGST 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


$957,347 


$296, 354 


CUK CSH SAPPHIRE 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$167, 630 


CMA COK TARPON 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 



S293, 463 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 



$935, 008 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$211,799 




RICE, 5/20 LG, K-MLD BAG-50 KG 




$299,255 



RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD. PRBL BAG-50 

KG 



$1,289,797 



CUk CGM VIRGINIA 

RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




$2,486,855 


on CGM WHITE 
SHARK 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 





S13< 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-5C KG 



$322, 45S 

$981, 473 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 



$890, 100 

$350,820 



RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 


$581,875 




CSAV RAUTEN 

BULGUR, SOY-EORT BAG-50 KG 



$230,410 

$131, 976 



LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



$107,246 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$63,035 



DERBY D 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





S14ii 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





$1,055 

E.R. NEW YORK 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$112,039 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$192, 404 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$49,630 



rouMA 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 



$189,253 



FRISIA DISSABOr 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 



$103,517 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




$149,880 



RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




$75,118 



BICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 



$312,553 



HEBE 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$1,494,067 



HS BACH 

BEANS, SMALL RED BAG-50 KG 





S14-, 


BULGUR BAG-50 KG 



$126,653 
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S\aa of Comaodity Cost 

Vessel Name 

Materiel 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


BULGUR, SOy-FORT BAG-50 KG 



$98, 383 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 





$8J 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BfiG-HP-25 KG 



$623, 581 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$11, 693 

$118,623 

$225 

HS ESUCKHER 

CORK-SOY BLEND PLUS 8AG-HP-25 KG 



S6S3, 037 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$141,210 

$304,387 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$232, 124 



JPO VOLPECUX* 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





$315 


PEAS. YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





$29-. 

NORimRK 

DELEG&TIC»< 

CORN- SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





S5i: 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 




$164,304 


HCSITHERK 

DEXTERITT 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 




$177,425 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 





$19: 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




$613,004 



LENTILS BAG-50 KG 




$563, 777 

$20] 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




$329, 717 



RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




$1,300,116 

$1,21C 

iKSlTHESN GENERAL 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 




$297,284 



CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$190,835 

$637,052 



LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



$83,720 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$1,278,625 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-SO KG 



$83,140 



PAGO 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 



$200,988 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-KP-25 KG 




$1,397,236 

550‘ 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 




$243,700 



OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 



$141,032 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$743,769 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





— 1 .}^ 
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Suai Qf Comodity Cost 

Vessel Hase 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


BULGOR, SOY-EX)RT BAG-50 KG 

$1,423,685 

$1,130,635 

$1,669,998 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$361,008 

$651, 092 

$331 


LENTILS BAG~50 KG 

$758,445 

$74,984 

$176,452 

$139, 976 

$123 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 

$444,415 


$1,060,740 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 

$204,491 

$104,591 

$74,391 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$380,526 



PEAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

$247,630 






PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

$119,211 






WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 

$1,925,526 

$423,769 

$169, 162 



ASCENSION 

BDLGDR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


$521,470 





PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


$1,001,306 





BICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD EAG-50 KG 


$223,813 




CCa,0MBIA HOUSTCai 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


$100,822 





LENTILS 8AG-50 KG 


$117,408 





PEAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


$124,285 




EOT SPAR 

BEANS. KIDNEY, DARK BED BAG-50 KG 


$760,739 

$136,728 




BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$427,388 


$1,884,945 




BEANS, SMALL RED BAG-50 KG 




$89,321 



BULGUR BAG-50 KG 

$124,773 


$151,903 




BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 

$2,380,029 

$481, 194 

$185, 500 




CQRS-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 

$389,748 

$323,756 

$1,612,250 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$492,801 


$512,256 

$835,219 

$iie 


CORN-SOV BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$987,084 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

$233,128 


$196,193 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 



$445, 600 


$6< 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 


$757, 177 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 

$1,804,745 

$1,009,512 
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Sun of Commoditv Cost 

Vessel Nsiae 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


$1, 881,674 

$658,395 

$599, 164 



OIL, "VEGETABLE DRUM-2Q3 L 



$221,738 




OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 

$224,687 


$295, 930 




PEAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-SO KG 

$88,089 

$35,116 





PEAS, XELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


$464,129 





PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

$127,640 






POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 



$967,019 

$286, 953 



RICE, 2/7 LG, M-MLD BAG-50 KG 

$232,047 

$420, 068 

$1,758,719 

$211, 547 



RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 


$1,471,800 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

$203,373 

$2,252,180 

$853, 83S 




WHEAT-SOY BLEND 8AG-25 KG 

$859,968 


$615,405 



II 

BOLGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 



Si. 010, 345 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



$51,062 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 



$45,303 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$268,674 




PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$63,430 



SAXHT DEMETRIOS 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-a?-25 KG 



$2,168,761 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$2,507,153 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$825,851 




RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 



$3,569,564 




SORGHOTl 3AG-S0 KG 



$1,414,280 



STS.1LAR WIND 

SORGHUM BULK 



$4,655,392 




WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 



$17,064,098 



UNIOK TRADER 

WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 



$7, 168,478 



EVER DECENT 

BEANS. PINTO BAG-50 KG 
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Sum of Commodity Cost 

Vessel Nase 

Material 

2011 

20X2 

2013 

2014 

2015 

EVER RIU3R 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 




$192,429 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$72,663 



OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


$355,828 




EVER REFINE 

BEANS, PINTO BAG- 50 KG 


$140, 680 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLO BAG-50 KG 


$183,888 




EVER RESPECT 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$128,401 





JULIETl'A 

RICKMERS 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


$150,729 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


$142,754 




SUN {«:»ND 

BEANS, PINTO BAG- 50 KG 

$160,053 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 

$123,710 





AQVRNTMSE 

PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


$163,483 





RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 


$5,254,805 




^SRICaVN TRADER 

BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 



$1,332,643 




BEANS, KIDNEY, DARK RED BAG-50 m 



$767,117 




BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 



$1,206,956 




BOLGUR BAG-50 KG 


$701, 403 





BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


$1,000,739 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 



$197,064 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$148. 144 





FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 



$57,745 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


$162,707 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 



$1,018,308 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 


$195,446 





OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


$795,840 

$1,412,511 







$162,572 
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Sun of Conmoditv Cost 

Vessel Hasm 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


BULGOR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 



$238,880 




CORK, YELLOW BAG-50 KG 




$185, 550 



CORK-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$729, 454 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$1,095,736 



OIL, VEGETABLE DBUM-208 L 



$3,039,380 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT SAG-50 KG 




$103,850 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BA&-50 KG 



$149,550 




RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 



$1,272,502 

$920,322 



RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




$359,239 


OCEAN C3a:SCENT 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 




$164,585 



COBNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 




$1,264,790 



CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




$144,496 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$207,4X3 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




SllO, 785 



RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 




$634,342 


OCEAN FREEDOM 

BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 




$3,054,930 



BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 



$753, 199 




BULGUR BAG-50 KG 





$925 


CORNMEAL. SOY-FORT BAG-HP-25 KG 





$].6f 


COBH-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




$1,766, 640 

$1,615 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





$?; 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 





$75 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$2,409,545 

S4,50C 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 



$520,219 




PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




$14,730 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




$391,248 

$2, 21( 


POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 



$530,831 




RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





$1,965 
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Sum of CcHnniDdity Cost 

Vess«l Nasa 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

RiaosSRS 

800-899 






OA COM CORAZ. 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



$28,454 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


$244,307 




OA CGM 

HELISAMDE 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAH-6/4 L 




$120,905 


ER COPEHHAGSH 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$156, 665 





LIWIA P 

BULGOR, SOV-FOBT BAG-50 KG 

S33S.695 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$598,557 






PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$327,158 





HAEBSK ARKAHSAS 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$2,650,478 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$319,181 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 

$920, 392 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$1,664,133 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 

$2,380,511 





KAERSK ATIAHTA 

BULGUR BAG-SO KG 





S20C 


BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 





$31 


CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 




$470,655 

$48; 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 





$2o; 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




$2,083, 550 

$3, 17: 


FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 




$388,648 

$3,01'. 


LENTILS BAG-SO KG 



$84,105 


$2, 68< 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
610-719 







OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 




$199,877 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 














PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT SAG-SO KG 



HMUlHHii 

BEBOlSEil 

$14,426 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

■Hmiiiiiiiii 



H|B||||||||||H 



RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLO, PRBL BAG-50 KG 



- 
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Siut of Cosmodlty Cost 

Vessel Naae 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

20X5 

KftZRSK D«KM«a 

BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 





$101 


BEANS. GAR3AN20, KABULZ BAG-50 KG 


$628,972 



$14; 


BEANS, GREAT NORTHERN BAG-50 KG 


5704,225 

$893,721 




BEANS, KIDNEY, DARK RED BAG-50 I® 





S2o; 


BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


51,619,932 

52,221,098 

$125,328 

$341 


BULGUR BAG- 50 KG 


$335,377 

$266, 949 

$350,552 



BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


583,331 

$57, 602 

$108,263 



CORN, YELLOW BAG-50 KG 



$2,252,344 


$9^ 


CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


$5,657,718 

$1,661,999 

$2,293, 377 

$99; 


CORNMEAL, SOY-FORT BA6-HP-25 KG 





$8; 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


$1,215,937 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-2S KG 

52.282,151 

5495.174 

$416,315 

$318,290 

$201 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$4,341, 532 

$5,637,800 

$2,15; 


FLOOR, AI.L PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 


$5,018,563 



$82i 


FLOOR, BREAD BAG-50 KG 





$2,99; 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

5500,847 

$287, 977 

$1,030,602 

$140, 358 

S44S 


OIL, SONFLOWERSEED PAIL-20 L 


$65,293 




$7; 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 


$664, 42? 

1 

$363,769 

$201, 999 

$Sif 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PliS-6/4 L 
720-799 


$164, 629 

$98,725 

$103,882 



OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 

5293,867 

515,447 

51,642,831 

$559, 597 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN'6/4 L 

51,949.291 

55,498,179 

$5,325,787 

$6,277,669 

$2,60'. 


OIL, VEGETABLE DRUM-208 L 





S7,05« 


OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


$1,238,874 

$1,693,846 


$211 


PEAS, GREEN. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

541,753 

51,166,897 

$1,062,848 


$145 


PEAS, YELIXiW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


5192,416 

$3, 443,218 

$1,187,454 

$185 




$403,200 

$1,889,921 


$341 




51,343,249 





POTATO GRANULES, DEHY POUCH- 10/1. 36 
KG 




$860,236 



Sum of Comaodity Cost 


RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-SO KG 

RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBI. BAG-50 KG 

RICE, 5/2Q L G , W-MLD BftG-50 KG 

RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 


$748,680 

$1,924,158 

$235,418 


SQRGHPM BAG-5Q KG 

SOY PSOTEIK, ISOLATE BAG-2Q KG 
WHEA T , HARD RED WIHTER BAG-5Q KG 
WHEAT, SOFT W HITS BAG-50 KG 
WHEAT-SOY BLEND BA6-HP-25 KG 
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Sum of Conmoditv Coat 

vassal Nama 

Matarisl 

201.1 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

MR£RSK mOi>S3XK 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$1,139,590 






EMERGNCY FB, RDTF SPRD POUCH-150/92 

G 



$1, 159, 364 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 

$8,092,109 






OIL, TOGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$1,562,874 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$2,927,858 





KftESSK HARTFORD 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS 8AG-HP-25 KG 



$723, 544 

$1,610,711 



LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



$1,154,290 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PI,S-6/4 L 
670-719 




$1, 496, 410 



OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 




$1,958,589 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 





$2, 57e 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




$620, 911 

$2, 341 

MAER5K IDAHO 

BULGUR SAG-50 KG 

$173,866 






CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


$65,970 

$160, 641 

$237,035 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$2,907,373 

$4,491,912 

$733, 261 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$747,900 

$928, 690 



LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


$276, 428 





OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$4,561,762 

$2,383,831 

$9,767,126 

$320,715 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$800,052 

$3,345,566 

$2,424,555 

$521,322 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


$106,819 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$1,179,475 





SORGHUM BAG- 50 KG 



$408,200 



KAERSK lORA 

BEANS. PINTO 8AG-50 KG 

$24,220 






BULGUR BAG' 50 KG 

$343,775 






CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


$959,014 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG'HP-2S KG 


$1,061,946 

$2,821,956 











OIL, VEGETMSLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 


$845,685 
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Sum o£ Ccuamodltv Cost 

Vessel Name 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$182,412 



RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 





$76 

MA£R8K UTAH 

CORNNEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 




$96,494 



CORN-SOV BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

S2. 764, 621 

$571,920 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 RG 



$792,629 

$116, 519 



LENTILS BAG-50 KG 




$301,416 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$87,567 


$3,863,763 

$190,646 



PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-SO KG 

$43,370 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-SO KG 

$128,130 


$2,482,692 

$45, 177 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

$51,512 






RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BA6-50 KG 




$197,605 


MAERSK VALLVIK 

EMERGNCY ED, RUTF SPRD POUCH-I50/92 

G 



$1,214,448 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$1,297,792 


MAESSK VILNIUS 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$221^756' 



OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


$68,507 




MAERSK VIRGINIA 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$45,666 

$824,978 





BEANS, SMALL RED BAG-50 KG 


$66, 489 





BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


$1,062,599 





CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$574,596 

$4,683,377 

$11,932,297 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


$466,543 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$2,802,691 

$3,350,016 

$659,252 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$3,840,698 




FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$370,400 

$13,664,839 

$5,520,061 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


$3,676,248 

$3,227,650 




OIL, SUNFLOWERSEED PAIL-20 L 

$219, 165 

$164,086 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-71S 



$2,167,457 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 


$636,204 

$2,460,101 




OIL. VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 

$113,166 


$1,939,253 
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Sum of Coamodltv Cost 

Vessel Name 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

M&ERSK lORK 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$163,809 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAK-6/4 L 

$3,207,608 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$3,103,052 





MAERSK JUBAXl 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$198,715 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$1,351,415 





MftERSK i3URC»K3 

BEAKS, SMALL RECl BAG-50 KG 

$145,568 






BULGUR BAG- 50 KG 

$820,997 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$318,834 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$202,130 






RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

$1,078,821 





MftERSK KENTUCKT 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$653,367 






CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$989,601 






FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$4,451,570 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PI.S-6/4 L 

$485,867 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$7,603,961 






PEAS, YELLOW. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$410, 828 





MftESSK HKREK 

RICE, MILLED BAG-SO KG 

$2,058,134 





MftERSK KXSSCX7RI 

FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$1,364,648 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$294,421 





MKERSK MONTANA 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$1,232,774 






FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$3,995,672 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$3,691,470 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$5,031,020 






RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

$2,309,610 





MAEB5K OHIO 

CORNMEAL BAG-KP-2S KG 

$1,814,347 






FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE 8AG-50 KG 

$3,002,624 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 

$711,438 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$10,307,599 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$3,503,764 





MAER5K TAN6TSR 

BEANS, KIDNEY, DARK RED BAG-50 KG 

$67,229 






BEANS. PINTO BRG-50 KG 
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Sum of Ccmajoditv Cost 

Vessel Name 

Matecial 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


LENTILS 8AG-50 KG 

$116,231 





HAEBSK UTAH 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. n.S-6/4 L 

$4,640,153 





MAESSK VZBGINIA 

CORNMEAL BAG-aP-25 KG 

$740,192 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-8P-25 KG 

$1,804,225 






FLOOR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$2,069,903 






OIL. VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 

$5,384,467 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$3,680,607 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$56,676 






RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

$1,823,396 





HAEBSK WISOatSIN 

FLOOR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$920,030 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$1,861,208 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$1,951,833 





MASBSK KTCSCENG 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 

$51,349 






CORNMEAL, SOY-FORT BAG-HP-25 KG 

$55,050 






OIL. VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 

$2,712,850 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 
670-'a9 

$771, 773 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$1,472,453 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$1,507,070 





MABEN MAEBSK 

RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

$41,700 





JffiTA 

CORNMEAL 8AG-HP-25 KG 

$125,841 





MSC DAMtA 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$2,495, 312 





MSC DIMAN 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$1,860,115 





SSA LAND CHABSER 

BEANS, BLACK PKG-6/4 LB 

$80,448 





SEA LAND CC»S1T 

RICE, MILLED PKG-6/4 LB 

$224,804 





SEALAMD ba::3;r 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$86, 750 





NESTERTAL 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$337,092 

1 





OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-BO L 

$148,435 





ALEXANDER 

CORN-SOY BLEND 8AG-HP-25 KG 


$130,516 





OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


$132,760 




AMUNDSEN 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-S/4 L 

$6,939,084 
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t of Commodity C oat 


ATZJkHTXCA. 


BEANS ^ GREAT KORTHERH BRG-50 KG 


BDLGOR BAG-50 KG 


CORN, YELLOW BULK 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLCJS BAG-HP-25 KG 


FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-5Q KG 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


RICE, MILLED BULK 


SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 


SORGHUM BULK 


SOYBEAN MEAL BULK 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


CMB CHARLOTTE 


INFINITY V 


KIM6 PELIPE 


WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 


BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


CQRNMEAL BAG-HP-ZS KG 


CORNMEAL, SOY-FORT BAG-HP-BS KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


LENTILS BAG- 50 KG 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-SO KG 


SORGHUM BAG- 50 KG 


SORGHUM BULK 


WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 


WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 


PANOS CREariON 


SORGHUM BULK 
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Sum of Commoditv Cost 

Vassel NaBe 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 


$2,417,439 




VIJ1TR& WkBEE 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





55, 87; 

ALEXANDER 

CORN'SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$259,492 




INDEPENDENCE 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

5192,223 





LOTUS 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$3, 149, 696 



MAERSK CAROLINA 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

5249.251 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$12,738 





MASRSK DAKANG 

OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


$132,733 




MAERSK DENRASAR 

RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$149,208 




MAERSK DRUMMOND 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$223,786 




MASRSK DUNEDIN 

RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$416,753 




MAERSK SOLSATXA 

CORKMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


$133,200 




MAERSK IDAHO 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

5316, 728 





MAERSK HISSOURZ 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$94,637 





MAERSK m:»«TAMA 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$99,544 





MAERSK UTAH 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$111,362 





MAERSK VALLVIK 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



542, 898 



MAERSK VARNA 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




S36C, 177 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




5837,239 



RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

$689,304 





MAERSK VILNIUS 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


$754,963 




MAERSK VXSBT 

CORNMEAL, SOY-fX)RT BAG-HP-25 KG 

$683,283 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


543, 193 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS 3AG-.HP-25 KG 




5276.422 


MAERSK HAXAHATSU 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$3,210,356 



MASRSK NISCCSISIN 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-2S KG 

$94,69? 





M5C CARLA 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAM'6/4 L 

$2,687,802 





MSC DIKAN 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$680,537 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$1,097,263 





KSC JENNY 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$49,564 





>^C KXRARI 

OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 

$174,251 
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Sum of Commodity Cost 

Vessel Hme 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

MSC H&TAI.IA 

CORK-SOY BLEND 8AG-HP-25 KG 


$518,314 




wrriLiHi 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-SO KG 



$986,462 



KANJXNQ DRAGON 

OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 

§89,168 





SAFMARINE 

BANDAHA 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 


§271,232 





OIL, VEGETABLE DROM-208 L 

$3,963,938 






PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


§1,136, 053 




SAS^KZKB DGUAIA 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


$446,381 





PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


$101,250 




SAfMARXNE 

GC»«U8XE 

EMERGNCY FD, BUTF SPRD PO0CH-15O/92 

G 





S43f 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$446,241 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 




$206,746 


SAFMARXNE ILLOVO 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


§602.916 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS aAG-HP-25 KG 




$331,382 

$39; 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


§476,902 


$95,592 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


§301.172 




SAFMARIME SAHARA 

FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 





$431 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



S428, 047 




SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 



§2,679,465 



SAFMAKINE SDbraA 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 



§186, 096 




CORNMEAL, SOY-FORT BAG-HP-25 KG 



§438, I7B 




CORN-SCY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 



$1,826,680 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-2S KG 



§254,275 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



S348, 600 



HESTERBAVEN 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$1,376,872 





AQUIIA J 

SORGHUM BULK 







WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 






DESERT HTND 

SORGHUM BULK 




§4,750.019 



WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 






EOT SPAR 

BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 




5162,729 

§171 
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Sub of Conaaoditv Cost 

Vassal Haas 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 



S189, 566 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$87,503 

$293, 664 



FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 


$58,098 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
670-719 


S211, 466 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 



$513, 968 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTX£, PLS-6/4 L 

800-899 


$184,168 





OIL, VEGETABLE DBCM-208 L 


$227,045 





PEAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


$291,857 





POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 



$261,389 




RICE. 2/7 LG, B-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$362,758 

$387,054 




RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLB BAG-50 KG 


$1,508,355 


$252. 244 


SPIC& 

BEANS, KIDNEY, DARK RED BAG-50 KG 

$259,538 






POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 

$105,853 





ADVANTAGE 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$754,528 






BOLGOR BAG-50 KG 

$2,408,416 

1 





BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 

$391,618 






CORN, YELLOW BAG-50 KG 

$260,345 






CORNMSAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$2,865,957 






LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

$6,240 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$1,980,541 






RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

S3, 471.462 






WHEAT, HARD BED WINTER BAG-50 KG 

$1,382,887 





HAHRIETTE 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-SO KG 

$519,865 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-5C KG 

$484,569 






SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 

$3,695,898 






WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 

$7,671,655 





MARII.7N 

SOYBEAN MEAI, BULK 

$3,275,774 






WHEAT. HARD RED WINTER BULK 

$4,898,864 






WHEAT. SOFT WHITE BULK 

$2,998,138 
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Sum of Conraiorii ty Onst-. 

Vassal Maae 

Hatarial 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


OIL, VEGETABLE E‘AIL-20 L 


$1,235,208 





PEAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


$509,850 





PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

§5,566,679 

$1,321,299 

$7,202,267 




POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 


$496, 483 





RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$5,500,720 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-HLD BAG-50 KG 



$1,520,890 




RICE, 5/20 MG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$620,645 





WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 

$5,318,486 






WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 

$1,081,200 





VIRGINIAN 

BULGCR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


$1,020,524 





LENTILS BAC-50 KG 


$251,411 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
720-799 


$447,639 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 
800-899 


$527,761 





PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


$237,884 





RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$165,755 




ANICHKOV BRIDGE 

OIL, SOYBEAN, CRUDE, DEGUMMED BULK 

$27,023,288 





STOLT NORLAND 

OIL, SOYBEAN, CRUDE, DEGUMMED BULK 

$1,301,330 

$8,561,100 




HOIO; PAHU 

WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 



$245,326 



ACS GASS 

BICE, MILLED BULK 


$4,582,810 





SORGHUM BULK 

$9,601,800 



$3,252,150 



WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 

$6,124,055 

$3,244,626 

$16,987,451 




WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 




$7,590,288 


AEOLOS 

WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 




$3,938,872 


AURORA SAPPHIRE 

WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 



$7,172,783 



DRAFTSLATER 

SORGHUM BULK 






GANT FLAIR 

RICE, MILLED BULK 


$4,553,148 





SORGHUM BULK 




812, 662, 950 



WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 






HAPPT VENTOBE 

SORGHUM BULK 


$5,786, 400 
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Sum of Commodity Cost 

Vessel Kase 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


EKERGNCY ED, RUTF SPRD POOCH-150/92 

$4,424,111 

$1,992,766 

$5,842,661 

$13, 664, 819 

S14,26f 


LENTILS SAG-50 KG 


$1,179,266 

$2,583,796 

$6,318,524 

$19: 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$13,594,342 

$14,304,789 

$5,355,273 

$7,787,077 

$9,051 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BA6-50 KG 


$5,644,208 

$2,236,877 

$3,207,838 

$1,135 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-KLD Bfi6-50 KG 


$528,790 

$1,775,340 

$8,079,026 



SORGHUK BAG-50 KG 

$1,931,401 

$4,448,980 

$951, 160 

$560,280 



WHEAT, HARD BED WINTER BULK 


$13,823,000 

$18,425,000 




WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 





$15, 64? 



$954,479,602 

$789,927,113 

$743,317,044 

$562,218,488 

$467,433 




QFR #45 

P.L. 480 Title II 
Freight Cost per Ccwanodity Type 
FY 2011 - FY 2015 


Veaael Name Material 

RESCg.VE OI L, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

PEAS, YELLOH, SPLIT BAG-5Q KG 

APL AGRTE EMERGNCY FD, RUTF SPRD POOCH-150/92 G 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAI3-6/4 L 

APL ALKXftMDRITE BEAMS, KIPKEY, DARK RED BAG-5Q KG 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 

FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-SQ KG 

OIL, SONFLOMERSEED CAH-6/4 L 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 670- 

2ii 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 720- 

__Ii? 

'^OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-e/# L 800- 


Sua of Freight Coat 

2012 I 2013 I 2014 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 
RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD BAG-SQ KG 
SALMO N, KETA CAN-24/14.75 QZ 
SALMON, PINK CAH-24/14.75 02 
CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 
PSAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 
RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 
. WNEftT-SOY BLEND BA G-2 5 KG 
PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 
PEAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 
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Sun of FraiQht Cost 

Ves9«l Name 

Hatarial 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

203 


RICE, 5/20 MG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$860,144 





WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-2S KG 



$34, 988 



PRESIDENT POLK 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

S57,279 






FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$829,949 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 

$207,898 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$144,947 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$31,567 





PRESIDENT 

TRUMftN 

BEANS, GARBANZO, KABULI BAG-50 KG 


$99,453 





COBN-SOY BLEND aAG-25 KG 


$66,766 





FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$116,888 






FLOUR, BREAD BAG-50 KG 


$1,385,406 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 670- 
719 


$25,803 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 720- 
799 


$305,614 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 800- 
999 

$475,394 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$65,457 

$984,432 

$90,610 



PRESIDENT 

WXLSC»« 

FLOUR, BREAD BAG-50 KG 


$815,575 




INDUSTRIM. 

CENTURT 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$135,674 





ALGOL 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$27,500 





&PL CHILE 

FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$454,737 





APL CHINA 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





SIC 

AS ARIES 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





$: 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 





$;• 

AS PEGASUS 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





si; 


LENTILS BAG-SO KG 







OIL. VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 670- 
719 







PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





$; 
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Sunt of Freiqht Cost 

Vessel Hasie 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

201 


RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD Bi!lG-50 KG 





Sf 

C3«k. CGK FIGABO 

BEANS, BLACK PKG-6/4 LB 

$58,694 





OA CGM EXORIDA 

EMERGNCY TD, RUSE PO0CH-15Q/100 Q 





$; 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





$ 3 ; 


RICE, 5/2C LG, W-MLD, FORT BAG-50 KG 





S21 

C3A CGM J3U4AICA 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-SO KG 







BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 





$11 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





$2<^ 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 670- 
719 





51 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 





s: 


PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 





S' 

CMA CGK L 

ETOILS 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$24,000 





CMA CGK MATISSE 

BULGUR BAG-50 KG 

$14,400 






BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 

$8,480 





CMA CGK PUGET 

FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$220,219 





DEKBT 0 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 





SI 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





S2< 


OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 670- 
719 





$t 

DtraAl EXS^SS 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$20,020 





FIGARO 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$20,020 





FRISIA X.ZSSABOM 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 





Sf 


CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





Sf 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





$; 


RICE, 5/20 MG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 





$: 

(SUDANI 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 





$33 

HS BACH 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 





$2i 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 







CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





$■ 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 





$1C 



1475 



1476 



1477 



1478 



Sum of Freight Coat 

2012 1 2013 I 


PEAS, YStLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 
PICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG~HP-25 KG 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

CORH-SQY BLSHD BAG-25 KG 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUsS BAG-HP-25 KG 
OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/^ L 
PEAS, YSLLQW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 
RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-5Q KG 

_ CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

SEANS, SLACK BAG-50 KG 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 

LENTILS BAG-5Q KG 

OIL, VEGETABLE DRUM-2C8 L 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPL I T BAG-SO KG 
RICE, in LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 
RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 
SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 


BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 
I BULGUR BAG- 50 KG 


I OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 670- 




1480 
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Sue of Froiaht Cost 

Vessel Hase 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

203 


799 







GIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PI.S-6/4 L 800- 
899 

$312,863 

$148,120 





OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


$177,292 

$206, 638 

$164,560 



OIL, VEGETABLE DHClM-208 L 



$36, 626 




OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 

$30,189 


$67,778 




PEAS, GREEN, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

$128,317 

$12. 134 





PEAS, TELLOK. SPLIT BAG-50 ISG 


$164,940 





PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

$56,603 






POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 



$395, 221 

$78, 635 



RICE, 2/7 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

$304,890 

$279,844 

$1,309,198 

$130,822 



BICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 


$1,200,000 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BWS-SO KG 

$100,100 

$1,001,390 

$400,455 




WHEAT-SCY BLEND SAG-25 KG 

$176,870 


$147,092 



FENGil 11 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 



$415, 117 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



$43,146 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 670- 
719 



$13,791 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$45,636 




PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$33, 855 



SAINT DEiffiTRIOS 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$445,815 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAH-6/4 L 



$221,808 




PEAS. YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$187,581 




BICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 



$916,484 




SORGHUM BAG-50 KG 



$634,629 



STEI4IAR WIND 

SORGHUM BULK 



$862,400 




WHEAT. HARD RED WINTER BULK 



$4,674,910 



UNION TRACER 

WHEAT, HARO RED WINTER BULK 



$3,168,800 



EVER DECENT 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


$35,391 




EVER DEVKXOP 

BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 


$8,848 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


$5,076 









1483 




1484 



1485 



1486 



1487 



1488 



1489 



1490 



1491 



1492 




Sum of Freight Cost 

Vessel Nsme 

Matarlal 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

201 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 




$275, 216 



CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




$746, 056 

$72 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 




$515, 563 



OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 670- 
719 




$154,013 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$945, 805 



PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




$2,036,924 

$] 


WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-HF-25 KG 




$146,099 


Msersk Dhshran 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-SO KG 



$221, 934 




LENTILS BAG-SO KG 



$3,087 

$39,658 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$10,296 

$24,381 



PEAS, YELLOW. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 




$91,684 


MkESSK D1QJMM7ND 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 



$27,072 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$199,392 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$144,073 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



$17, 420 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


$36,607 

$242,632 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


$17,305 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-HLD BAG-50 KG 


$530,892 




MkERSK DtnjEDIN 

BEANS, GARBANZO, KABULI BAG-SO KG 

$36,373 






BULGUR BAG-50 KG 


$326,218 





COPN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$102,979 






FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$72,297 






LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

$1, 981,054 

$95,962 





OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$481,920 

$29,464 





PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$36,072 

$40,902 





PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 

$57,445 






RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG~50 KG 


$164, 489 




MAERSK GSORGXA 

CORNMEAL BAG--HP-25 KG 

$494, 935 






EMEPGNCY FD, RUTF SPRD POUCH-150/92 G 



$61, 160 




OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 800- 

$657,267 
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1494 



1495 



1496 



1497 




Siini of Freight Cost 

Vessel Nase 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

201 


POTATO FIAKSS, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 


$19,349 





RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD EAG-50 KG 



$16,277 




RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD PKG-6/4 LB 


$751,424 

$838, 578 




RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 

$83,116 

$313,070 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

$32,415 

$231. 463 

$361, 643 




SORGHDM BAG-50 KG 

$270,057 

$873, 915 

S629, 980 




SOY FLOOR, DEFATTED BAG-SO LB 


$27,072 





SOYBEANS, YELLOW BAG-50 KG 


$787,816 





WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BAG- 50 KG 




$93,215 



WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


$67,620 





WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$26,609 


$284. 397 



MB£RSK VISB7 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$33,095 





OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$67,857 


M&ERSK 

HAKAM&TSU 

EMERGNCY FD, RUTF SPRD POaCK-150/92 G 



$54, 473 



M&ESSK 

WISCONSIH 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 



$5,993 




CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$135,592 

$308, 990 


$49,787 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 



$188,511 

$254,466 



CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS RAG-HP-25 KG 



$093,354 




FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 


$103,738 

$326,012 




LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

$63,768 


$53,758 

$160, 121 



OIL, SUNFLOWERSEED PAIL-2C L 



$14,134 




OIL. VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

_______ 

|||||||[||||||^^ 





PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 







PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


■■MjM 

$412,360 

$474,323 



RICE, 2/7 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 







SORGHUM BAG-SO KG 






MILEI^K KTCMING 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$27,579 








$411,753 





OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTIJi:, PLS-6/4 L 670- 
719 


$113,526 







1498 




1499 



1500 




Sum of Freiqht Cost 

Vessel Naaie 

MSterial 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

203 

MAERSK JUROKG 

BEANS, SMALL RED BAG-50 KG 

$26,640 






BULGUR BAG-50 KG 

$398,562 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$98,350 






PEAS, YELLOW. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$66,980 






RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

$385, 902 





iOERSK KEHTUCK? 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$173,719 






CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$542,502 






FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE 8AG-50 KG 

$1,491,385 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE. PLS-6/4 L 

$69,119 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$868,327 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-SO KG 

$154,856 





HAERSK MARSH 

RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

$448,217 





MAERSK MISSOURI 

FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$193,062 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$51,740 





MAERSK MSNTANA 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$389. 759 






FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$1,012,844 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$409,846 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$1,739,363 






RICE, MILLED BAG-50 KG 

$830,748 





MAERSK OHIO 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$754,378 






FLOUR. ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$794,040 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PI,S-6/4 L 

$74,750 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$841,141 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$862,731 





MAERSK TANGIER 

BEANS, KIDNEY, DARK RED BAG-50 KG 

$14,000 






BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$21,000 






LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

$33,000 





MftSRSK UTAH 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 

$416, 082 





MAERSK VIRGINIA 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$312,839 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$570, 429 






FLOUR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$798, 562 







1501 



1502 



1503 



1504 



1505 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/^ L 

PSAS, lELLOW, SPLIT BAG-5Q KG 

CORK-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAK-6/4 L 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 
CORNMSAL, SOY-FORT BAG-HP-25 KG 
CQRN-SQY BLEND PLOS BAG-HP-25 KG 
LENTILS BAG-SQ KG 


Sun of Freight Cost 

2012 j 2013 2014 

I $ 22 , 43V 

] $12^783 


LENTILS 3AG-50 KG 

WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 

SORGHU M BOLK 

j WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BOLK 


$2,184,419 i 
$800, 105 I 


WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BUIJ< 

- WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BOUC 

SORGHUM BULK 

WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER B'JLK 

SORGHUM BULK 

WHEAT-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

. BEANS, GARBANZO, KABULI BAG-50 KG 

. lEUTILS BAG-50 KG 

. PEAS'. YEL LOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

CQRN-SQY BLEND BAG-25 K G 
CQRN-SQY BLEND BAG-HP- 


$3,378,700 

$l,7BI,lB3i 


1507 



1508 



1509 




Sum of Freight Cost 

Vessel Hsme 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

203 

ALEXANDER 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$126,201 




INDEPENDENCE 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$52,050 





LOTUS 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$361, 746 



MAERSK CARDLINA 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$87,661 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$3, 604 





MASRSK DANANS 

OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 


$17,256 




MAERSK DENFASAR 

RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$56,373 




MAERSK DRUI«CND 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$62,896 




MAERSK DUNEDIN 

RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$157, 455 




MAERSK HOLSATXA 

CORNMEAL aAG-HP-25 KG 


$55,466 




MAERSK IDAHO 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$100,011 





MAERSK MISSCXTRI 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$44,425 





MASRSK »»1TAKA 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN~6/4 L 

$8,846 





MAERSK UTAH 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

$29,745 





MAERSK VALLVTK 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



$11,639 



MAERSK VARNA 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




$97,161 



OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$112, 433 



RICE, 5/20 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

$257,360 





MAERSK VTLNUra 

BOLGOR BAG-50 KG 


$339,735 




MAERSK VISBY 

CORNMEAL, SOY-FORT BAG-HP-25 KG 

$241,860 






CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$21,034 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




$75, 163 


MAERSK 

HAKAMATSU 

OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 



$357,243 



MAERSK 

WISCONSIN 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 

$44,425 





MSC CARLA 

OIL. VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 I. 

$203,040 





»G!C DXMAN 


$98,195 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$329,243 





use JENNT 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

$15,771 





MSC KiRaua 

OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-2C L 

$21,405 
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Sum of Freiaht Cost 

Vessel Name 

Material 

20X1 

2012 

2013 

2014 

201 

hBC NATKLIA 

CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


5252,401 




MITILINI 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT SAG-50 KG 



$279,338 



iONJXNQ DRAGON 

OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 

510,833 





SAFMMUNE 

BANDAia 

OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 670- 
719 


537,051 





OIL, VEGETABLE DRUM-208 L 

$707,433 






PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


$415,888 




SA5MARINE 

D<XIALA. 

CORNMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


5171, 490 





PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


$32,826 




SAnOIUKE; 

GCS30BXS 

EMERGNCY FD, RUTF SPED POt)CH-15C/92 G 





S< 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 




$53,571 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-SO KG 




$94,353 


SAFMUUKE 

IDIGVO 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


$213,788 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 




$77,783 

$11 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


5115,848 


$11, 953 



PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-SO KG 


$103, 489 




SARARINE 

SAHARA 

FLOOR, ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 







PEAS. YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-SO KG 



$91,533 




SORGHUM BAG- 50 KG 



$1,060,621 



SASMARINS SUKBA 

BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 



$54,709 




CORNMEAL, SOY-FORT BAG-HP-25 KG 



$89, 362 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 



5662,943 




CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$41,135 




PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 



S7V.1S4 



HESTERHAVSN 

PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 

$614, 131 





AQUIIA J 

SORGHUM BULK 





$57 


WHEAT, HARO RED WINTER BULK 






DESERT WIND 

SORGHUM BULK 




$1,621,560 




1511 



1512 




Siua of Freight Coat 

Vessel Nase 

Material 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

201 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 

5181,501 






OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

5198,250 






PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG- 50 KG 

5261.886 





NORFOLK 

BOLGOR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 





$9( 


COBNKEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 





$1] 


CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 





SIC 


LENTILS BAG-50 KG 





S' 

MASCH&SER 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

516,830 






CORN-SOY BLEND aAG-25 KG 

$98,414 






OIL, VEGETABLE PAIL-20 L 

$22,751 





SEABOARD 

MffiRXCA 

CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 


$19,615 




SEABOARD CHILE 

BOLGOR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 

$446, 879 






FLOOR. ALL PURPOSE BAG-50 KG 

$122,640 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PLS-6/4 L 670- 
719 

5108,334 





SEABOARD OCEAN 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


SilO.801 

$43, 136 




CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-25 KG 


598,480 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 





S3 


OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 


527,573 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 i«3 


$135,271 




SEABOARD 

PACIFIC 

LENTILS BAG-50 KG 



547,595 




OIL, VEGETABLE CAN-6/4 L 

513.299 






PEAS, YELLOW, WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


$11,714 




SEABOARD 

RELIANCE 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$21,273 






OIL, VEGETABLE BOTTLE, PtS-eZ-a L 800- 

899 

S28.916 






RICE, 2/7 LG. W-MLD BAG-50 KG 

588,122 





SHIPPAK ISLAND 

BEANS, BLACK BAG-50 KG 



$60,967 




BEANS, KIDNEY, DARK RED BAG-50 KG 


$34,655 

$17,886 
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Sam of Freight Coat 


Veasel Kama 


BSAi^S, PINTO BAG-50 KG 


BEAKS. SMALL RED BAG-50 KG 


CORK. YELLOW BAG-50 KG 


CORK-SOY BI,EKD BAG-25 KG 


CORN-SOY BLEND 3AG-HP-25 KG 


iLEKD PLOS BAG-HP-25 KG 


FLODR. ALL PORPOSS BAG-50 KG 


PLS-6/4 L 670- 


VEGETABLE DBUM-208 L 


PSAS, GREEK. WHOLE BAG-50 KG 


POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BflG-20 KG 


RICE, in LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


RICE, 5/20 LG, M-HLD BAG-50 KG 


BEANS, KIDNEY, DARK RED BAG-5Q KG 


ADVANTAGE 


POTATO FLAKES, DEHYDRATED BAG-20 KG 


BEANS. PINTO BAG-50 KG 
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Sum of Freiqht Cost 

Vessel Najse 

Material 

2011 

2012 i 2013 j 2014 

201 

M3VR7 AHH BUr)S<^ 

CORN, YELLOW BULK 


$0 




RICE, MILLED BULK 


$2,902,240 





WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 

$12,015,304 

$12,963,727 




PAT CANTREXX 

WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 





s: 

SHEILA M33BVITT 

BOLGDR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


$420,331 





CORN, YELLOW BULK 

$1,061,343 






CORHMEAL BAG-HP-25 KG 


$445,784 





CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 


$1,002,934 





FLOOR, BREAD BAG-50 KG 


$923,177 





LENTILS BAG-50 KG 


$712,015 





PEAS, GREEN, SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


$517,154 





PEAS, YELLOW. SPLIT BAG-50 KG 


$592,222 





RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG 


$3,463,254 





BICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD, PRBL BAG-50 KG 


$732,576 





SORGHUM BULK 

$1,158,244 

$9,704,070 





SOYBEAN MEAL BULK 

$1,259,503 






WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 

$6,402,284 

$5,894,523 





WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 

$2,721,006 





TINA LXTRICO 

CORN, YELLOW BULK 

$1,247,991 






WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 

$4,222,833 





SEA CREST 

AJ^TIC QMtN 

OIL, SOYBEAN, CRUDE, DEGUMMED BULK 

$1,365,624 

$462,000 


$1,453,846 

$l,4j 

SEA CREST 

BALTIC DA»N 

OIL, SOYBEAN, CRUDE, DEGUMMED BULK 


$913,943 

$1,561,750 


$1,3C 

{blank) 

BEANS, PINTO BAG-50 KG 

$40 






BULGUR, SOY-FORT BAG-50 KG 


so 

so 

SO 



CORN-SOY BLEND BAG-HP-25 KG 

SO 

SO 





CORN-SOY BLEND PLUS BAG-HP-25 KG 



$0 

SO 



CSB SUPER CEREAL PLUS BOX-10/1.5 KG 




SO 



EMERGENCY FD, RUSF POUCH-135/100 G 



$0 




EMERGNCY FD, A20 PASTE POUCH-18-9/50 G 


$0 
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Mr. Aderholt; Please provide the total tonnage per commodity type and 
the value per commodity type shipped on each shipping line and each operator 
for each Fiscal Year 2011-2015. 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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PEAS, YELLOW, SPLIT BAG-50 KG | 

RICE, 5/20 LG, W-MLD BAG-50 KG | 

^ SORGHUM BAG-50 KG I 

WHEAT, HARD RED WINTER BULK 

WHEAT, SOFT WHITE BULK 
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Name 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide total tonnage by commodity type and value 
by commodity type shipped on U.S. flagged carriers and non-U. S. flagged 
carriers for each Fiscal Year 2011-2015. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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